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Thomas  Hobbes,  who  lived  into  his  ninety-second  year,  was  bom 
in  April,  1588,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1679,  within  ten  years  of  the  English  Revolution. 
The  whole  series  of  events  that  raised  the  question  of  the  limit  of 
authority  within  a  State,  and  made  it  the  foremost  question  of  his 
day  in  England,  lay  within  the  limits  of  his  actual  life,  after  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  studied  philosophically  the  Civil 
Wars  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  expressed  calmly  in  his  books 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  argument  for  a  royal  authority 
entirely  free  from  popular  control.  He  summed  up  his  argument 
in  the  "Leviathan/'  which  was  first  published  in  1651,  when  the 
experiment  of  a  Commonwealth  was  being  tried ;  and  he  returned 
to  the  battle  with  his  "  Behemoth  ^  after  failure  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  If  he  could  have  main- 
tained his  vigorous  life  but  for  another  nine  years,  and  become  a 
centenarian,  he  would  have  seen  the  problem  practically  solved  in 
^       a  way  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy. 

\  Hobbes  published  his  "  Leviathan  "  at  that  age  of  sixty-three, 

r^  mystically  composed  of  seven  times  nine,  which  was  said  to  form 
^  in  a  man's  life  the  grand  climacteric.  He  published  it  for  instruction 
I  of  the  people  at  laige  in  the  philosophic  rudiments  of  government, 
which,  as  he  reasoned  them,  established  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
national  prosperity  the  absolute  rule  of  a  King.  The  political 
philosopher  who  followed  him,  and  laid  down  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  served  as  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Revolution,  was  John  Locke,  whose  ''Two  Treatises  on  Civil 
Government,"  are  in  another  volume  of  this  Library. 

Thomas  Hobbes,  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Malmesbury,  was  from 
his  earliest  years  an  energetic  student.  He  fastened  so  vigorously 
upon  Greek  and  Latin,  that  as  a  school-boy  he  translated  the 
whole ''  Medea  "  of  Euripides  into  Latin  verse. 

In  the  year  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Hobbes,  aged 
fifteen,  went  to  Oxford  and  entered  to  Magdalene  Hall.  After  five 
years  of  study  there,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  tutor  to 
William   Lord   Cavendish,  whose   father,  Lord  Hardwicke   was 
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created  Earl  of  Devonshire.  This  appointment*  may  be  said  to 
have  fixed  his  worldly  fortunes.  His  association  with  the  family 
remained  unbroken ;  he  was  tutor  and  household  friend  to  three 
generations  of  the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  and  many  memorials  of  him 
are  still  to  be  found  at  Chatsworth. 

With  the  young  Lord  Cavendish,  Hobbes  travelled  to  France  and 
Italy  in  1610.  At  home,  Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson  were  among  his 
friends.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Hobbes's  first 
patron  died,  and  the  son,  whom  he  had  trained,  died  two  years 
afterwards,  in  1628.  It  was  in  1628,  before  his  pupil's  death,  that 
Hobbes,  at  the  age  of  forty,  published  his  first  book,  a  Translation 
of  Thucydides ;  in  the  revision  of  which  he  had  help  from  Ben 
Jonson.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cavendish  as  Baron  of 
Hardwicke  and  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Hobbes's  bias  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy  suggested  to  him  this  translation,  because  he 
thought  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principal  and  proper  work  of 
History  to  instruct  and  enable  men,  by  the  knowledge  of  actions 
past,  to  bear  themselves  prudently  in  the  present  and  providently 
towards  the  future,  this  particular  History  of  Thucydides  was 
useful,  because  the  Historian  showed  the  evils  of  democracy,  and 
indicated  preference  of  the  Government  of  Athens,  "both  when 
Peisistratus  reigned  (saving  that  it  was  an  usurped  power),  and 
when  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  democratical  in  name,  but 
in  effect  monarchical  under  Pericles.  So  that  it  seemeth,  that  as 
he  was  of  regal  descent,  so  he  best  approved  of  the  regal  govern- 
ment." We  note  habitually  in  true  literature  the  harmonious 
relation  of  all  parts  of  a  man's  work  to  what  may  be  called  the 
motive  of  his  public  life,  and  the  fit  relation  of  that  also  to  some 
chief  feature  in  the  life  of  his  own  time. 

The  death  of  William  Cavendish,  not  long  after  his  attainment 
of  the  Earldom,  left  Hobbes  free  for  a  short  time,  and  he  went  to 
France  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  but  he  was 
recalled  to  Chatsworth  by  the  Dowager  Countess  to  take  charge  of 
the  son  who  was  now  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  he  was  but  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  With  him  Hobbes  went  again  to  Italy  and  France,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes,  and  fastened  with 
fresh  ardour  on  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

Hobbes  endeavoured  to  base  all  that  he  could,  and  more  than 
he  could,  upon  mathematical  principles.  Philosophy  is  concerned, 
he  said,  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  matters  whatso- 
ever. **^Now,  look  how  many  sorts  of  things  there  are  which 
property  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  human  reason,  into  so  many 
branches  does  the  tree  of  philosophy  divide  itself.  ....  For 
treating  of  figures,  it  is  called  geometry;  of  motion,  physic;  of 
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natural  right,  morals ;  put  all  together,  and  they  make  up 
philosophy.  ....  And  truly  the  geometricians  have  very  admir- 
ably performed  their  part.  For  whatsoever  assistance  doth  accrue 
to  the  life  of  man,  whether  from  the  observation  of  the  heavens  or 
from  the  description  of  the  earth ;  from  the  notation  of  times,  or 
from  the  remotest  experiments  of  navigation ;  finally,  whatsoever 
things  they  are  in  which  this  present  age  doth  differ  from  the  rude 
simpleness  of  antiquity,  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  debt,  which 
we  owe  merely  to  geometry.  If  the  moral  philosophers  had  as 
happily  discharged  their  duty,  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
added  by  human  industry  to  the  completion  of  that  happiness 
which  is  consistent  with  human  life.  For  were  the  nature  of  human 
actions  as  distinctly  known  as  the  nature  of  quantity  in  geometrical 
figures,  the  strength  of  avarice  and  ambition,  which  is  sustained  by 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  vulgar  as  touching  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong,  would  presently  faint  and  languish;  and  mankind 
should  enjoy  such  an  immortal  peace,  that  unless  it  were  for  habi- 
tation, on  supposition  that  the  earth  should  grow  too  narrow  for  her 
inhalHtants,  theie  would  hardly  be  left  any  pretence  for  war."  But 
sword  and  pen  were  still  restlessly  busy ;  and  Hobbes,  speculating 
on  the  controversies  of  his  time,  sought  to  bring  within  the  bounds 
of  exact  science  the  problem  of  man  in  society. 

In  1642  Hobbes  began  the  publication  of  his  Philosophical 
Rudiments  concerning  Government  and  Society,  with  a  Latin 
Treatise  on  the  Citizen,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  then 
printed  for  friends.  There  was  no  full  pubUcation  of  it  until  the 
second  edition  appeared  in  1647.  In  1647  Hobbes  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  Charles  II.  In  1650 
he  published  treatises  on  Human  Nature  and  on  the  Body  Politic. 
In  165 1  he  summed  up  his  teaching  in  the  "  Leviathan,''  which  he 
caused  to  be  written  on  vellum  for  piesentation  to  Prince  Charles. 

Those  parts  ot  ^  Leviathan  "  that  touched  religion  provoked  the 
bitterest  controversy ;  and  to  one  opponent,  Dr.  Bramhall,  Bishop 
of  Derry,  Hobbes  wrote  an  answer,  in  1652,  which  he  published  in 
1654,  "  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  wherein  all  Controversy  concern- 
ing Predestination,  Election,  Free  WiU,  Grace,  Merits,  Reprobation, 
&C.,  is  fully  decided  and  cleared.'*  It  would  have  been  a  fortunate 
book  if  it  had  fuliSlled  the  promise  of  its  title.  Prince  Charles 
himself  was  turned  against  Hobbes  by  the  objection  that  his  argu- 
ment excluded  divine  right  in  kings. 

In  1653  Hobbes  left  France,  returned  to  England,  and  lived  in 
peace  under  CromwelL  At  the  Restoration  he  received  a  pension 
from  Charles  II.  He  still  lived  happily  at  Chatsworih,  remain- 
ing unmarried.    In  the  morning  he  would  visit  his  patrons  and  their 
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guests,  then  retire  to  his  own  room  ;  at  one  o'clock  dine  alone,  and 
after  dinner  blow  clouds  of  tobacco  over  his  papers  as  he  worked 
out  his  philosophy.  He  made  more  use  of  his  brains  than  of  his 
bookshelves,  thought  for  himself^  and  said  that  if  he  read  as 
much  as  other  men  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they.  He 
was  at  his  best  when  working  with  his  pipe  for  sole  companion. 
He  did  not  bear  contradiction  very  patiently  ;  and  in  1655,  when  he 
entered  into  a  mathematical  controversy  with  John  Wallis,  the 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  and  the  precursor  of 
Newton,  he  found  more  than  his  match,  not  only  in  geometry,  but 
also  in  controversial  skill.  In  1668  Hobbes  published  his  collected 
works  at  Amsterdam.  In  1675  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  English  verse.  His  "  Behemoth :  ITie 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,  and  of  the  Councils  and 
Artifices  by  which  they  were  carried  on,  from  the  year  1640  to  the 
year  1660,"  was  published  in  1679,  ^^  y^^  of  his  death. 

Of  his  writing  upon  what  constitutes  a  Stale,  Hobbes  S£ud :  '*  I 
was  Studying  Philosophy  for  my  mind  sake,  and  I  had  gathered 
together  its  first  elements  in  all  kinds  ;  and  having  digested  them 
into  three  sections  by  degrees,  I  thought  to  have  written  them,  so 
as  in  the  first  I  would  have  treated  of  Body  and  its  general  pro- 
perties; in  the  second,  of  Man  and  his  special  faculties  and 
affections ;  in  the  third,  of  Civil  Government  and  the  duties  of 
subjects.  Wherefore  the  first  section  would  have  contained  the 
First  Philosophy,  and  certain  elements  of  Physic  ;  in  it  we  would 
have  considered  the  reasons  of  Time,  Place,  Cause,  Power,  Relation, 
Proportion,  Quantity,  Figure  and  Motion.  In  the  second  we  would 
have  been  conversant  about  Imagination,  Memory,  Intellecrt, 
Ratiocination,  Appetite,  Will,  Good  and  Evil,  Honest  and  Dis- 
honest  Whilst  I  contrive,  order,  pensively  and  slowly  com- 
pose these  matters  (for  I  do  only  reason,  I  dispute  not);  it  so 
happens  in  the  interim,  that  my  country,  some  few  years  before  the 
Civil  Wars  did  rage,  was  boiling  hot  with  questions  concerning  the 
rights  of  dominion,  and  the  obedience  due  from  subjects,  the  true 
forerunners  of  an  approaching  war  ;  and  was  the  cause  which,  all 
those  other  matters  deferred,  ripened  and  plucked  from  me  this 
third  part.  Therefore  it  happens  that  what  was  last  in  order,  is 
yet  come  forth  first  in  time.  And  the  rather  because  I  saw  that, 
grounded  on  its  own  principles  sufficiently  known  by  experience,  it 
would  not  stand  in  need  of  the  former  sections.  Yet  I  have  not 
made  it  out  of  a  desire  of  praise :  although  if  I  had,  I  might  have 
defended  myself  with  this  fair  excuse,  that  very  few  do  things 
laudably,  who  are  not  affected  with  commendation." 

H.  M. 

January^  1885. 


TO  MY  MOST  HONOURED  FRIEND 

MR.     FRANCIS     GODOLPHIN, 

OF  GODOLPHIN. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  worthy  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin,  when  he 
lived,  was  pleased  to  think  my  studies  something,  and  otherwise  to 
oblige  me,  as  you  know,  with  real  testimonies  of  his  good  opinion, 
great  in  themselves,  and  the  greater  for  the  worthiness  of  his  person. 
For  there  is  not  any  virtue  that  disposeth  a  man,  either  to  the 
service  of  God  or  to  the  service  of  his  country,  to  civil  society  or 
private  fnendship,  that  did  not  manifestly  appear  in  his  conversa- 
tion, not  as  acquired  by  necessity,  or  affected  upon  occasion,  but 
inherent,  and  shining  in  a  generous  constitution  of  his  nature. 
Therefore,  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  him,  and  with  devotion  to 
yourself,  I  humbly  dedicate  unto  you  this  my  Discourse  of  Common- 
wealth. I  know  not  how  the  world  will  receive  it,  nor  how  it  may 
reflect  on  those  that  shall  seem  to  favour  it.  For  in  a  way  beset 
with  those  that  contend,  on  one  side  for  too  great  liberty,  and  on 
the  other  side  for  too  much  authority,  'tis  hard  to  pass  between  the 
points  of  both  unwounded.  But  yet,  methinks,  the  endeavour  to 
advance  the  civil  power,  should  not  be  by  the  civil  power  con- 
denmed ;  nor  private  men,  by  reprehending  it,  declare  they  think 
that  power  too  great.  Besides,  I  speak  not  of  the  men,  but,  in  the 
abstract,  of  the  seat  of  power  (like  to  those  simple  and  unpartial 
creatures  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  that  with  their  noise  defended 
those  within  it,  not  because  they  were  they,  but  there),  offending 
none,  I  think,  but  those  without,  or  such  within,  if  there  be  any 
such,  as  favour  thenu  That  which  perhaps  may  most  offend,  are 
certain  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  alleged  by  me  to  other  purpose 
than  ordinarily  they  use  to  be  by  others.  But  I  have  done  it  with 
due  submission,  and  also,  in  order  to  my  subject,  necessarily  ;  for 
they  are  the  outworks  of  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  impugn  the 
civil  power.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  you  find  my  labour  generally 
decried,  you  may  be  pleased  to  excuse  yourself,  and  say,  I  am  a 
man  that  love  my  own  opinions,  and  think  all  true  I  say,  that  I 
honoured  your  brother,  and  honour  you,  and  have  presumed  on 
that,  to  assume  the  title,  without  your  knowledge,  of  being,  as  I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Hobbes. 

Part\  Apri'i  }fi  1651. 
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Nature,  the  art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  governs  the  world, 
is  by  the  '*  art "  of  man,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  in  this  also 
imitated,  that  it  can  make  an  artificial  animal.  For  seeing  life  is 
but  a  motion  of  limbs,  the  beginning  whereof  is  in  some  principal 
part  within;  why  may  we  not  say,  that  all  "automata''  (engines 
that  move  themselves  by  springs  and  wheels  as  doth  a  watch)  have 
an  artificial  life  ?  For  what  is  the  '*  heart,"  but  a  "  spring  ; "  and 
the  **  nerves,"  but  so  many  "  strings ; "  and  the  "joints,"  but  so 
many  "  wheels,"  giving  motion  to  Uie  whole  body,  such  as  was  in- 
tended by  the  artificer?  "Art"  goes  yet  further,  imitating  that 
rational  and  most  excellent  work  of  nature,  "  man."  For  by  art  is 
created  that  great  "Leviathan"  called  a  "Commonwealth,"  or 
**  State,"  in  Latin  CiviiaSy  which  is  but  an  artificial  man ; 
though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in  which  the  "  sove- 
reignty" is  an  artificial  "soul,"  as  giving  life  and  motion  to  the 
whole  body ;  the  "  magistrates,"  and  other  "  officers "  of  judica- 
ture and  execution,  artificial  "joints;"  "reward"  and  "punish- 
ment," by  which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every  joint 
and  member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the  "  nerves,"  that 
do  the  same  in  the  body  natural;  the  "wealth"  and  "riches"  of 
all  the  particular  members,  are  the  "strength;"  scUus populi^  the 
•* people's  safety,"  its  "business;"  "counsellors,"  by  whom  all 
things  needful  for  it  to  know  are  suggested  unto  it,  are  the 
** memory;"  "equity,"  and  "laws,"  an  artificial  "reason"  and 
*'  will ; "  "  concord,"  "  health  ; ''  "  sedition,"  "  sickness ; "  and  "  civil 
war,"  "death."  Lastly,  the  "pacts"  and  "covenants,"  by  which 
the  parts  of  this  body  politic  were  at  first  made,  set  together,  and 
united,  resemble  that "  fiat,"  or  the  "  let  us  make  man,"  pronounced 
by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man,  I  will  consider- 
First,  the  " matter"  thereof,  and  the  "  artificer;"  both  which  is 


"man." 


Secondly,  "how,"  and  by  what  "covenants"  it  is  made;  what 
are  the  "  rights "  and  just  "  power "  or  "  authority  "  of  a  **  sove- 
reipfn  ; "  and  what  it  is  that  "  preserveth  "  or  "  dissolveth"  it 

Thirdly,  what  is  a  "  Christian  commonwealth." 

Lastly^  what  is  the  "  kingdom  of  darkness." 
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Concerning  the  first,  there  is  a  saying  much  usurped  of  late,  that 
*•  wisdom  "  is  acquired,  not  by  reading  of  "  books,"  but  of  "  men." 
Consequently  whereunto,  those  persons,  that  for  the  most  part  can 
give  no  other  proof  of  being  wise,  take  great  delight  to  show  what 
they  think  they  have  read  in  men,  by  uncharitable  censures  of  one 
another  behind  their  backs.  But  there  is  another  saying  not  of 
late  understood,  by  which  they  might  learn  truly  to  read  one 
another,  if  they  would  take  the  pains ;  that  is,  nosce  Uipsutfiy  "  read 
thyself : "  which  was  not  meant,  as  it  is  now  used,  to  countenance, 
either  the  barbarous  state  of  men  in  power,  towards  their  inferiors  ; 
or  to  encourage  men  of  low  degree,  to  a  saucy  behaviour  towards 
their  betters ;  but  to  teach  us,  that  for  the  similitude  of  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  one  man,  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
whosoever  looketh  into  himself,  and  considereth  what  he  doth,  when 
he  does  "think,"  "opine,"  " reason,"  "hope,"  "  fear,"  &c.,  and  upon 
what  grounds ;  he  shall  thereby  read  and  know  what  are  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon  the  like  occasions.  I 
say  «ie  similitude  of "  passions,"  which  are  the  same  in  all  men, 
••  desire,"  "  fear,"  "  hope,"  &c. ;  not  the  similitude  of  the  "  objects  " 
of  the  passions,  which  are  the  things  "  desired,"  •*  feared,"  "  hoped," 
&c. :  for  these  the  constitution  individual,  and  particular  education, 
do  so  vary,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  be  kept  from  our  knowledge, 
that  the  characters  of  man's  heart,  blotted  and  confounded  as  they 
are  with  dissembling,  lying,  counterfeiting,  and  erroneous  doctrines, 
are  legible  only  to  Him  that  searcheth  hearts.  And  though  by 
men's  actions  we  do  discover  their  design  sometimes ;  yet  to  do  it 
without  comparing  them  with  our  own,  and  distinguishing  all  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  the  case  may  come  to  be  altered,  is  to 
decipher  without  a  key,  and  be  for  the  most  part  deceived,  by  too 
much  trust,  or  by  too  much  diffidence ;  as  he  that  reads,  is  himself 
a  good  or  evil  man. 

But  let  one  man  read  another  by  his  actions  never  so  perfectly,  it 
serves  him  only  with  his  acquaintance,  which  are  but  few.  He 
that  is  to  govern  a  whole  nation,  must  read  in  himself,  not  this  or 
that  particular  man ;  but  mankind  :  which  though  it  be  hard  to  do, 
harder  than  to  learn  any  language  or  science ;  yet  when  I  shall 
have  set  down  my  own  reading  orderlv,  and  perspicuously,  the 
pains  left  another,  will  be  only  to  consider,  if  he  also  find  not  the 
same  in  himsel£  For  this  kind  of  doctrine  admitteth  no  other 
demonstration. 
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PART   I.— OF   MAN. 

CHAPTER  L 

0/  Sense, 

Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man,  I  will  consider  them  first  singly,  and 
afterwards  in  train,  or  dependence  upon  one  another.  Singly,  diey  ai& 
every  one  a  **  representation  **  or  '*  appearance  "  of  some  quality,  or  other 
accident  oi  a  body  without  us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  **  object." 
Which  object  worketh  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body  ; 
and  by  diveisity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of  appearances. 

The  original  of  them  all,  is  that  which  we  call  **  sense,**  for  there  is  no 
conception  in  a  man's  mind,  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been 
begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original. 

To  know  the  natund  cause  of  sense,  is  not  very  necessary  to  the  business 
mdw  in  hand  ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  written  of  the  same  at  large.  Never- 
thdess,  to  fill  each  part  of  my  present  method,  I  will  briefly  deliver  the 
same  in  this  place. 

The  cause  of  sense,  is  the  external  body,  or  object,  which  pressedi  the 
oirgan  proper  to  each  sense,  either  immediately,  as  in  the  taste  and  toach  ; 
or  mediately,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling ;  which  pressure,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  nerves,  and  other  strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  cOr« 
linued  inwards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  causeth  there  a  resistance,  or  counter, 
pressure,  or  endeavour  of  the  heart  to  deliver  itself,  which  endeavour, 
oecause   "outward,"  seemeth  to    be  some  matter  without.      And  tWd^ 
•*  seeming,"  or  **  fancy,"  is  that  which  men  call  "  sense  ; "  and  consisteth,. 
as  to  the  eye,  in  a  "  light,"  or  *•  colour  figured ; "  to  the  ear,  in  a  "  sound  ;  '* 
to  the  nostril,  in  an  "odour ; "  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  in  a  "  savour ; ** 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  *'  heat,"  "  cold,*'  "  hardness,"  "  softness," 
and  such  other  qualities  as  we  discern  bv  "  feeling .**    All  which  quafities 
called  "sensible,**  are  in  the   object,  that  causeth  [them,  but  so  meft 
several  motions  of  the  matter,  by  which  it  presseth  our  organs  diversely 
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Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed,  are  they  anything  else,  but  divers  motions  ; 
for  motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  their  appearance  to  as 
is  fancy,  the  same  waking,  that  dreaming.  And  as  pressing,  rubbing, 
or  striking  the  eye,  makes  us  fancy  a  light ;  and  pressing  the  ear,  produceth. 
a  din  ;  so  do  the  bodies  also  we  see,  or  hear,  produce  the  same  by  their 
strong,  though  unobserved  action.  For  if  those  colours  and  sounds  were  in 
the  bodies,  or  objects  that  cause  them,  they  could  not  be  severed  from  them, 
as  by  glasses,  and  in  echoes  by  reflection,  we  see  they  are ;  where  we  kno^ir 
the  thing  we  see  is  in  one  place,  the  appearance  in  another.  And  though  at 
some  certain  distance  the  real- and  very  object  seem  invested  with  the 
fancy  it  begets  in  us ;  yet  still  the  object  is  one  thing,  the  image  or  fieuicy  is 
another.  So  that  sense,  in  all  cases,  is  nothing  else  but  original  fancy,  is 
caused,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  pressure,  that  is,  by  the  motion,  of  external 
things  upon  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  thereunto  ordained. 

But  the  philosophy  schools,  through  all  the  universities  of  Christendom, 
grounded  upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach  another  doctrine,  and  say, 
tor  the  cause  of  ''vision,"  that  the  thing  seen,  sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a 
"visible  species,"  in  English,  a  "visible  show,"  "  apparition,"  or  "aspect,** 
or  **a  being  seen  ; "  the  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye,  is  "  seeing."  And 
for  the  cause  of  '*  hearing,"  that  the  thing  heard,  sendeth  forth  an  *'  audible 
species,"  that  is,  an  ** audible  aspect,"  or  "audible  being  seen,"  which 
entering  at  the  ear,  maketh  "  hearing."  Nay,  for  the  cause  of  "  under* 
standing "  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood,  sendeth  forth  an  "  intel- 
ligible species,"  that  is,  an  "intelligible  being  seen,"  which,  coming  into 
the  understanding,  makes  us  understand.  I  say  not  this,  as  disproving  tl^e 
use  of  universities  ;  but  because  I  am  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a 
commonwealth,  I  must  let  you  see  on  all  occasions  by  the  way,  what  things 
would  be  amended  in  them ;  amongst  which  the  frequency  of  insignificant 
speech  is  one. 


QH  AFTER. II. 
Of  Ima^nation, 

• 

l^HAT  when  a  thing  lies  stilly  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  lie  still  for 
ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that  when  a  thing  is  in  motion, 
it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewhat  else  stay  it,  though  the 
reason  be  the  same,  namely,  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily 
assented  to.  For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men,  but  all  other  things, 
by  themselves ;  and  because  they  find  themselves  subject  after  motion  to 
pain,  and  lassitude,  think  everything  else  grows  weary  of  motion,  and  seeks 
repose  of  its  own  accord  ;  little  considering,  whether  it  be  not  some  other 
motion,  wherein  that  desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves,  consisteth.  From 
hence  it  is,  that  the  schools  say,  heavy  bodies  fall  downwards,  out  of  an 
appetite  to  rest,  and  to  conserve  their  nature  in  that  place  which  is  most 
proper  for  them  ;  ascribing  appetite,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  their 
conservation,  which  is  more  than  man  has,  to  things  inanimate,  absurdly. 

When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  moveth,  unless  something  else  hinder 
it,  eternally  ;  and  whatsoever  hindreth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time^ 
and  by  degrees,  quite  extinguish  it  ;  and,  as  we  see  in  the  water,  though  the 
wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time  after :  so  also  it 
happeneth  in  that  motion,  which  is  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  a  man, 
then,  when  be  sees,  dreams,  &c.  For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the 
eye  shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more  obscure 
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than  when  we  see  it.  And  this  is  it,  the  Latins  call  '*  imagination/'  from 
ihe  image  made  in  seeing ;  and  apply  the  same,  though  improperly,  to  all  the 
other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it  **  fancy;'*  which  signifies  "appearance," 
and  is  as  proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another.  "  Imagination,  therefore, 
b  nothing  but  "  decaying  sense  ; "  and  is  found  in  men,  and  many  other  living 
creatures,  as  well  sleeping,  as  waking. 

The  decay  of  sense  in  men  waking,  is  not  the  decay  of  the  motion  made 
in  sense  ;  but  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars  ;  which  stars  do  no  less  exercise  their  virtue, 
by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day  than  in  the  night.  But  because 
amongst  many  strokes,  which  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  receive  from 
external  bodies,  the  predominant  only  is  sensible ;  therefore,  the  light  of  the 
sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  affected  with  the  action  of  the  stars. 
And  any  object  being  removed  from  our  eyes,  though  the  impression  it  made 
in  us  remain,  yet  other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and  working  on  us, 
the  imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured  and  made  weak,  as  the  voice  of  a  man 
is  in  the  noise  of  the  day.  From  whence  it  followeth,  that  the  longer  the 
time  is,  after  the  sight  or  sense  of  any  object,  the  weaker  is  the  imagina- 
tion. For  the  continual  change  of  man's  body  destroys  in  time  the  parts 
which  in  sense  were  moved  :  so  that  distance  of  time,  and  of  place,  hath  one 
and  the  same  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great  distance  of  place,  that  which 
we  look  at  appears  dim,  and  witltout  distinction  of  tlie  smaller  parts ;  and 
as  voices  grow  weak  and  inarticulate  ;  so  also,  after  great  distance  of  time, 
our  imagination  of  the  past  is  weak  ;  and  we  lose,  for  example,  of  cities  we 
have  seen,  many  particular  streets,  and  of  actions,  many  particular 
circumstances.  This  "decaying  sense,"  when  we  would  express  the  thing 
itself,  I  mean  "  fancy  **  itself,  we  call  *'  imagination,"  as  I  said  before  :  but 
when  we  would  express  the  decay,  and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old, 
and  past,  it  is  called  "memory."  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but 
one  thing,  which  for  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is  called  "experience." 
Again,  imagination  being  only  of  those  things  which  have  been  formerly 
perceived  by  sense,  either  all  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several  times ;  the 
former,  which  is  the  imagining  the  whole  object  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
sense,  is  **  simple  **  imagination,  as  when  one  imagineth  a  man,  or  horse, 
which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  ofher  is  "  compounded  ;"  as  when,  from 
the  sight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at  another,  we  conceive  in  our 
mind  a  Centaur.  So  when  a  man  compoundeth  the  image  of  his  own 
person  with  the  image  of  the  actions  of  another  man,  as  when  a  man 
unagines  himself  a  Hercules  or  an  Alexander,  which  happeneth  often  to 
them  that  are  much  taken  witlx  reading  of  romances,  it  is  a  compound 
imagination,  and  properly  but  a  fiction  of  thtf  mind.  There  be  also  other 
imaginations  that  rise  in  men,  though  waking,  from  the  great  impression 
made  in  sense  :  as  from  gazing  upon  the  sun,  the  impression  leaves  an 
image  of  the  sun  before  our  eyes  a  long  time  after ;  and  from  being  long  and 
vehemently  attent  upon  geometrical  figures,  a  man  shall  in  the  danc,  though 
awake,  have  the  images  of  lines  and  angles  before  his  eyes  ;  which  kind  of 
fancy  hath  no  particular  name,  as  being  a  thing  that  doth  not  commonly  fall 
into  men's  discourse. 

The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep  are  those  we  call  "  dreams."  And 
these  also,  as  also  all  other  imaginations,  have  been  before,  either  totally 
or  by  parcels,  in  the  sense.  And  because  in  sense,  the  brain  and  nerves, 
which  are  the  necessary  organs  of  sense,  are  so  benumbed  in  sleep  as  not 
easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action  of  external  objects,  there  can  happen  in 
sleep  no  imagination,  and  therefore  no  dream,  but  what  proceeds  from  the 
agitation  of  the  inward  parts  of  man's  body  ;  which,  inward  parts,  for  the 
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connection  they  hare  with  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  when  they  be  difi« 
tempered,  do  keep  the  same  in  motion ;  whereby  the  imaginations  there 
formerly  made,  appear  as  if  a  man  were  waking  •  saving  that  the  oigans  of 
sense  being  now  benumbed,  so  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master 
and  obscare  them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  dream  must  needs  be 
more  clear,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  our  waking  thoughts.  And  hence 
it  Cometh  to  pass,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible, 
to  distinguish  exactly  between  sense  and  dreaming.  For  my  part,  when  I 
consider  that  in  dreams  I  do  not  often  nor  constantly  think  of  the  same  per- 
sons, places,  objects,  and  actions,  that  I  do  waking  ;  nor  remember  so  long 
a  train  of  coherent  thoughts,  dreaming,  as  at  oOier  times ;  and  because 
waking  I  often  observe  the  absurdity  of  dreams,  but  never  dream  of  the 
absurdites  of  my  waking  thoughts  ;  1  am  well  satisfied,  that,  being  awake,  I 
know  I  dream  not,  though  when  I  dream  I  think  myself  awake. 

And  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by  the  distemper  of  some  of  the  inward 
parts  of  the  body,  divers  distempers  must  needs  cause  different  dreams. 
And  hence  it  is  that  lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and  raiseth  the 
thought  and  image  of  some  fearful  object,  the  motion  from  the  brain  to  the 
inner  parts  and  from  the  inner  parts  to  the  brain  being  reciprocal ;  and  that 
as  an?er  causeth  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  are  awake,  so 
when  we  sleep  the  overheating  of  the  same  parts  causeth  anger,  and 
raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  imagination  of  an  enemy.  In  the  same  manner, 
as  natural  kindness,  when  we  are  awake,  causeth  desire,  and  desire  makes 
heat  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  so  also  too  much  heat  in  those  parts, 
while  we  sleep,  raiseth  in  the  brain  an  imagination  of  some  kindness  shown. 
In  sum,  our  dreams  are  the  reverse  of  our  waking  imaginations ;  the 
motion  when  we  are  awake  beginning  at  one  end,  and  when  we  dream  at 
another. 

The  most  difficult  discerning  of  a  man's  dream,  from  his  waking  thoughts, 
is  then,  when  by  some  accident  we  observe  not  that  we  have  slept :  which 
is  easy  to  happen  to  a  man  full  of  fearful  thoughts,  and  whose  conscience  is 
much  troubled ;  and  that  sleepeth,  without  the  circumstances  of  going  to 
bed  or  putting  off  his  clothes,  as  one  that  noddeth  in  a  chair.  For  he  that 
taketh  pains,  and  industriously  lays  himself  to  sleep,  in  case  any  uncouth 
and  exorbitant  fancy  come  unto  him,  cannot  easily  think  it  other  than  a 
dream.  We  read  of  Marcus  Brutus  (one  that  had  his  life  given  him  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  was  also  his  favourite,  and  notwithstanding  murdered 
him),  how  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he  gave  battle  to  Augustus  Caesar, 
he  saw  a  fearful  apparition,  which  is  commonly  related  by  historians  as  a 
vision ;  but  considering  the  circumstances,  one  may  easily  judge  to  have 
been  but  a  short  dream.  For  sitting  in  his  tent,  pensive  and  troubled  with 
the  horror  of  his  rash  act,  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  slumbering  in  the 
cold,  to  dream  of  that  which  most  affrighted  him  ;  which  fear,  as  by  degrees 
it  made  him  wake,  so  also  it  must  needs  make  the  apparition  by  degrees  to 
vanish  ;  and  having  no  assurance  that  he  slept,  he  could  have  no  cause  to 
think  it  a  dream,  or  anything  but  a  vision.  And  this  is  no  very  rare  acci- 
dent ;  for  even  they  that  be  perfectly  awake,  if  they  be  timorous  and 
superstitious,  possessed  with  fearful  tales,  and  alone  in  the  dark,  are  subject 
to  the  like  fancies,  and  believe  they  see  spirits  and  dead  men's  ghosts  walk- 
ing in  churchyards ;  whereas  it  is  either  their  fancy  only,  or  else  the  knavery 
of  such  persons  as  make  use  of  such  superstitious  fear,  to  pass  disguised  in 
the  night,  to  places  they  would  not  be  known  to  haunt 

From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  dreams,  and  other  strong 
fancies,  from  vision  and  sense^  did  arise  the  greatest  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Goitiles  in  time  past,  that  woi^hipped  satyrs,  fawns,  nymphs,  and  the 
like ;  and  now-a-days  the  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  fairies,  ghost^ 
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and  goblins,  and  of  the  power  of  witches.  For  as  for  witches,  I  think  not 
that  their  witchcraft  is  any  real  power ;  but  yet  that  they  are  justly  punished, 
for  the  false  belief  they  nave  that  they  can  do  such  misdue^  joined  with 
their  purpose  to  do  it  if  they  can  ;  their  trade  being  nearer  to  a  new  religion 
than  to  a  craft  or  science.  And  for  fairies,  and  walking  ghosts,  the  opinion 
of  them  has,  I  think,  been  on  purpose  eiiher  taught  or  not  confuted,  to 
keep  in  credit  the  use  of  exorcism,  of  crosses,  of  holy  water,  and  other 
such  inventions  of  ghostly  men.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  but  God 
can  make  unnatural  apparitions  ;  but  that  He  does  it  so  often,  as  men  need 
to  fear  such  things,  more  than  they  fear  the  stay  or  change  of  the  course  of 
nature,  which  He  also  can  stay,  and  change,  is  no  point  of  Chrisiian  faith. 
But  evil  men,  under  pretext  that  God  can  do  any  thing,  are  so  bold  as 
to  say  any  thing  when  ii  serves  their  turn,  though  they  think  it  untrue  ; 
it  b  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  believe  them  no  farther  than  right 
reason  makes  that  which  they  say  appear  credible.  If  this  superstitious  fear 
of  spirits  were  taken  away,  and  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  false 
prophecies,  and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by  which  crafty 
ambitious  persons  abuse  the  simple  people,  men  would  be  much  more  fitted 
than  they  are  for  civil  obedience. 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools  :  but  they  rather  nourish 
such  doctrine.  For,  not  knowing  what  imagination  or  the  senses  are, 
what  they  receive,  they  teach :  some  saying  that  imaginations  rise  of  themf 
selves,  and  have  no  cause ;  others  that  they  rise  most  commonly  from  the 
will ;  and  that  good  thoughts  are  blown  (inspired)  into  a  man  by  God,  and 
evil  thoughts  by  the  devil ;  or  that  good  thoughts  are  poured  (infused)  into 
a  man  by  God,  and  evil  ones  by  the  devil.  Some  say  the  senses  receive  the 
species  of  things,  and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense  ;  and  the  common 
sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy,  and  the  fancy  to  the  memory,  and  the 
memory  to  the  judgment,  like  handing  of  things  from  one  to  another,  with 
many  words  making  nothing  understood. 

The  imagination  that  is  raised  in  man,  or  any  other  creature  indued 
with  the  faculty  of  imagining,  by  words,  or  other  voluntary  signs,  is  that  we 
generally  call  "  understanding ;  "  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  For 
a  dog  by  custom  will  understand  the  call,  or  the  rating  of  his  master  ;  and 
so  will  many  other  beasts.  That  understanding  which  is  peculiar  to  man, 
is  the  understanding  not  only  his  will,  but  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by 
the  sequel  and  contexture  of  the  names  of  things  into  affirmations, 
n^;ations,  and  other  forms  of  speech ;  and  of  this  kind  of  understanding  I 
shall  speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Of  the  Consequence  or  Train  of  Imagltiatums, 

By  "consequence,**  or  "train**  of  thoughts,  I  understand  that  succession 
of  one  thought  to  another,  which  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  discourse 
in  words,  "  mental  discourse." 

When  a  man  thinketh  on  anything  whatsoever,  his  next  thought  after,  is 
not  altogether  so  casual  as  it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every 
thought  succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination,  whereof 
we  have  not  formerly  had  sense,  in  whole,  or  in  parts  ;  so  we  have  no 
transition  from  one  imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like 
before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof  is  this.  All  fancies  are  motions 
within  us,  relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense :  and  those  motions  that  im- 
mediately succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense,  continue  also  together  after 
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5:ei1sd  ^  iils6iAUc1i  ds  the  former  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  pre- 
dominant, ihe  latter  foUoweth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such 
manner,  as  water  upon  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of 
it  is  guided  by  the  nnger.  But  because  in  sense,  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
perceived,  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it  comes  to 
pass  in  time,  that  in  the  imagining  of  anything,  there  is  no  certainty  what 
we  shall  imagine  next ;  only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be  something  that  suc- 
ceeded the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 

This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  discourse,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is 
"unguided,"  "without  design,"  and  inconstant;  wherein  there  is  no 
passionate  thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to  itself,  as  the 
end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion  :  in  which  case  the  thoughts 
are  said  to  wander,  and  seem  impertinent  one  to  another,  as  in  a  dream. 
Such  are  commonly  the  thoughts  of  men,  that  are  not  only  without  com- 
pany, but  also  without  care  of  anything  ;  though  even  then  their  thoughts 
are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without  harmony ;  as  the  sound  which  a 
lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  9Jiy  man  ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that  could  not 
play.  And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  per- 
ceive the  way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another.  For 
in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what  could  seem  more  impertinent, 
than  to  ask,  as  one  did,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  Yet  the 
coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough.  For  the  thought  of  the  war, 
introduced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies  ;  the 
thought  of  that,  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ  ;  and 
that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty  pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that 
treason  ;  and  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious  question  ;  and  all  this  in 
a  moment  of  time  ;  for  thought  is  quick. 

The  second  is  more  constant ;  as  being  "  regulated  "  by  some  desire,  and 
design.  For  the  impression  made  by  such  things  as  we  desire,  or  fear,  is 
strong,  and  permanent,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick  return  :  so  strong 
it  is  sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and  break  our  sleep.  From  desire,  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  tne  like  of  tliat  which  we  aim 
at ;  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that  mean ;  and 
so  continually,  till  we  come  to  some  b^inning  within  our  own  power.  And 
because  the  end,  by  the  greatness  of  the  impression,  comes  oiten  to  mind, 
in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are  quickly  again  reduced  into 
the  way  :  which  observed  ])y  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  made  him  give 
men  this  precept,  which  is  now  worn  out,  Respuefinem ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
all  your  actions,  look  often  upon  what  you  would  have,  as  the  thing  that 
directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the  way  to  attain  it. 

The  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  when  of  an  effect 
imagined  we  seek  the  causes,  or  means  that  produce  it :  and  this  is  common 
to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  anything  whatsoever,  we 
seek  all  the  possible  effects,  that  can  by  it  be  produced ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  we  have  it.  Of  which  I  have 
not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in  man  only ;  for  this  is  a  curiosity 
hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living  creature  that  has  no  other  passion 
but  sensual,  such  as  are  hunger,  thirst,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  tne  dis- 
course of  the  mind,  when  it  is  governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but  "seek- 
ing," or  the  faculty  of  invention,  which  the  latins  called  sagacitaSy  and 
solertia;  a  hunting  out  of  the  causes,  of  some  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of 
the  effects,  of  some  present  or  past  cause.  Sometimes  a  man  seeks  what  he 
hath  lo<t ;  and  from  that  place,  and  time,  wherein  he  misses  it,  his  mind 
runs  back,  from  place  to  place,  and  lime  to  time,  to  find  where,  and  when 
he  had  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  some  certain,  and  limited  time  and  place, 
in  which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.    Again,  firom  thence,  his  thonghta 
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nm  over  the  same  places  and  times,  to  find  what  action,  or  other  occasion 
might  make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  **  remembrance,**  or  calling  to  mind : 
the  Latins  call  it  "  reminiscentia,"  as  it  were  a  "  re-conning  "  of  our  former 
actions. 

Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate,  within  the  compass  whereof 
he  is  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over  aJl  the  parts  thereof,  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  would  sweep  a  room,  to  find  a  jewel ;  or  as  a  spaniel 
ranges  the  field,  till  he  find  a  .scent ;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the 
alphabet,  to  start  a  rhyme. 

Sometimes  a  man  desires  to  know  the  event  of  an  action  ;  and  then  he 
thinketh  of  some  like  action  past,  and  the  events  thereof  one  after  another  ; 
supposing  like  events  will  follow  like  actions.  As  he  that  foresees  what  will 
become  of  a  criminal,  reckons  what  he  has  seen  follow  on  the  like  crime  be- 
fore ;  having  this  order  of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the  officer,  the  prison,  the 
judge,  and  the  gallows.  Which  kind  of  thoughts  is  called  '*  foresight,"  and 
"  prudence,*'  or  **  providence  ;  '*  and  sometimes  '*  wisdom  ; "  thoueh  such 
conjecture,  through  the  difficulty  of  observing  all  circumstances,  be  very 
fallacious.  But  this  is  certain  ;  by  how  much  one  man  has  more  experience 
of  things  past,  than  another,  by  so  much  also  he  is  more  prudent,  and  his 
expectations  the  seldomer  fail  him.  The  **  present "  only  has  a  being  in 
nature ;  things  *'  past "  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but  things  to 
"come"  have  no  being  at  all  ;  the  " future "  being  but  a  fiction  of  the 
mind,  applying  the  seauels  of  actions  past,  to  the  actions  that  are  present ; 
which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by  him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not 
with  certainty  enough.  And  though  it  be  called  prudence,  wlien  the  event 
answereth  our  expectation  ;  yet  in  its  own  nature,  jt  is  but  presumption.  For 
the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which  b  providence,  belongs  only  to  him  by 
whose  will  they  are  to  come.  From  him  only,  and  supematurally,  proceedls 
prophecy.  Tlie  best  prophet  naturally  is  the  best  guesser ;  and  the  best 
guesser,  he  that  is  most  versed  and  studied  in  the  matters  he  guesses  at :  for 
he  hath  most  **  signs  "  to  guess  by. 

A  "sign"  is  the  evident  antecedent  of  the  consequent;  and  contrarily, 
the  consequent  of  the  antecedent,  when  the  like  consequences  have  been 
observed  before  :  and  the  oftener  they  have  been  observed,  the  less 
uncertain  is  the  sign.  And  therefore  he  that  has  most  experience  in  any 
kind  of  business,  has  most  signs,  whereby  to  guess  at  the  future  time  ;  and 
consequently  is  the  most  prudent :  and  so  much  more  prudent  than  he  that 
is  new  in  thiat  kind  of  busine>s,  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  advantage  of 
natural  and  extemporary  wit :  though  perhaps  many  young  men  think  the 
contrary. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  prudence  that  distinguisheth  man  from  beast.  There 
be  beasts,  that  at  a  year  old  observe  more,  and  pursue  that  which  is  foi  their 
good,  more  prudently,  than  a  child  can  do  at  ten. 

As  prudence  is  a  **  presumption  "  of  the  "  future,"  contracted  fro;n  the 
"  experience  "  of  time  "past :  "  so  there  is  a  presumption  of  things  past 
taken  from  other  things,  not  future,  but  past  also.  For  ne  that  hath  seen  by 
what  courses  and  degrees  a  flourishing  state  hath  first  come  into  civil  war, 
and  then  to  ruin  ;  upon  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of  any  other  state,  will  guess, 
the  like  war,  and  the  like  courses  have  been  there  also.  But  this  conjecture 
has  the  same  uncertainty  almost  with  the  conjecture  of  the  future ;  both 
being  grounded  only  upon  experience. 

There  is  no  other  act  of  man's  mind,  that  I  can  remember,  naturally 
planted  in  him,  so-as  to  need  no  other  thing,  to  the  exercise  of  it,  but  to  be 
t>orn  a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of  his  five  senses.  Those  other  faculties 
of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by,  and  which  seem  proper  to  man  only,  are 
acquired  and  iDcreascd  by  study  and  industry  ;  and  of  most  men  learned  by 
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instruction,  and  discipline ;  and  proceed  all  from  the  invention  of  words, 
and  speech.  For  besides  sense,  and  thoughts,  and  the  train  of  thoughts,  the 
mind  of  man  has  no  other  motion;  though  by  the  help  of  speech,  and 
method,  the  same  faculties  may  be  improved  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
distinguish  men  from  all  other  living  creatures. 

Whatsoever  we  imagine  is  "finite."  Therefore  there  is  no  idea,  or  con- 
ception of  any  thing  we  call "  infinite."  No  man  can  have  in  his  mind  an 
image  of  infinite  magnitude  ;  nor  conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time, 
or  infinite  force,  or  infinite  power.  Wlien  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we 
signify  only  that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends,  and  bounds  of  the 
things  named ;  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own 
inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not  to  make  us  conceive 
him,  for  he  is  incomprehensil)le  ;  and  his  greatness,  and  power  are  uncon- 
ceivable ;  but  that  we  may  honour  him.  Also  because,  whatsoever,  as  I 
said  before,  we  conceive,  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once, 
or  by  parts  ;  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing  any  thing,  not  subject 
to  sense.  No  man  therefore  can  conceive  any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive 
it  in  some  place ;  and  indued  with  some  determinate  magnitude  ;  and 
which  may  be  divided  into  parts  ;  nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place,  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  that  two,  or  more  things  can  be 
in  one,  and  the  same  place  at  once  :  for  none  of  these  things  ever  have,  nor 
can  be  incident  to  sense ;  but  are  absurd  speeches,  taken  upon  credit,  with- 
out any  signification  at  all^  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived, 
or  deceiving  schoolmen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Speech. 

The  invention  of  **  printing,"  though  ingenious,  compared  with  the  inven- 
tion of  "  letters,"  is  no  great  matter.  But  who  was  the  first  that  found  the 
use  of  letters,  is  not  known.  He  that  first  brought  them  into  Greece,  men 
say  was  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pncenicia.  A  profitable  in- 
vention for  continuing  the  memory  of  time  past,  and  the  conjuncti(m 
of  mankind,  dispersea  into  so  many,  and  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and 
withal  difficult,  as  proceeding  from  a  watchful  observation  of  the  divers 
motions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  and  other  organs  of  speech  ;  whereby  to 
make  as  many  differences  of  characters,  to  remember  them.  But  the  most 
noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  other,  was  that  of ''speech,"  consisting 
of  "names"  or  "appellations,"  and  their  connection;  whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts  ;  recall  them  when  they  are  past ;  and  also  declare 
them  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation ;  without  which, 
there  had  been  amongst  men,  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor  con- 
tract, nor  peace,  no  more  than  amongst  lions,  bears,  and  wolves.  The  first 
author  of  *' speech  "  was  God  himself,  that  instructed  Adam  how  to  name 
such  creatures  as  he  presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no 
further  in  this  matter.  But  this  was  sufficient  to  direct  him  to  add  more 
names,  as  the  experience  and  use  of  the  creatures  should  dve  him  occasion ; 
and  to  join  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as  to  make  himself  under- 
stood ;  and  so  by  succession  of  time,  so  much  language  might  be  gotten,  as 
he  had  found  use  for ;  though  not  so  copious,  as  an  orator  or  philosopher 
has  need  of :  for  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  the  Scripture,  out  of  which, 
directly  or  by  consequence,  can  be  gathered,  that  Adam  was  taught  the 
names  of  all  figures,  numbers,  measures,  colours,  soimds,  fancies,  leUtions 
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much  less  the  names  of  words  and  speech,  as  ''general  "special/' 
"affirmative/'  «* negative,"  " interrogative,"  "optative,"  "infinitive,"  all 
which  are  useful ;  and  least  of  all,  of  "entity,"  "intentionaiity,"  "quidd- 
ity,'* and  other  insignificant  words  of  the  school. 

But  all  this  language  gotten,  and  augmented  by  Adam  and  his  posterity, 
was  again  lost  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  when,  by  the  hand  of  God,  every 
man  was  stricken,  for  his  rebellion,  with  an  oblivion  of  his  former  language. 
And  being  hereby  forced  to  disperse  themselves  into  several  parts  of  the 
world,  it  roust  needs  be,  that  the  diversity  of  tongues  that  now  is,  proceeded 
by  degrees  from  them,  in  such  manner,  as  need,  the  mother  of  all  inventions, 
taught  them  ;  and  in  tract  of  time  grew  everywhere  more  copious. 

The  general  use  of  speech,  is  to  transfer  our  mental  discourse,  into 
verbal ;  or  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  into  a  tmin  of  words  ;  and  that  for 
two  conmiodities,  whereof  one  is  ihe  registering  of  the  consequences  of  our 
thoughts ;  which  being  apt  to  slip  out  of  our  memory,  and  put  us  to  a  new 
labour,  may  again  be  recalled,  by  such  words  as  they  were  marked  by.  So 
that  the  first  use  of  names  is  to  serve  for  "marks,"  or  '*  notes  "  of  remem- 
brance. Another  is,  when  many  use  the  same  words,  to  signify,  by  their 
connection  and  order,  one  to  another,  what  they  conceive,  or  think  of  each 
matter ;  and  also  what  they  desire,  fear,  or  have  any  other  passion  for. 
And  for  this  use  they  are  called  ''signs."  Special  uses  of  speech  are  these ; 
first,  to  register,  what  by  cogitation,  we  find  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing, 
present  or  past ;  and  what  we  find  things  present  or  past  may  produce,  or 
effect ;  which  in  sum,  is  acquiring  of  arts.  Secondly,  to  show  to  others 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  attained,  which  is,  to  counsel  and  teach  one 
another.  Thirdly,  to  make  known  to  others  our  wills  and  purposes,  that 
we  may  have  the  mutual  help  of  one  another.  Fourthly,  to  please  and 
delight  ourselves  and  others,  by  playing  with  our  words,  for  pleasure  or 
ornament,  innocently. 

To  these  uses,  there  are  also  four  correspondent  abuses.  First,  when  men 
register  their  thoughts  wrong,  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  signification  of 
their  words ;  by  which  they  register  for  their  conception,  that  which  they 
never  conceived,  and  so  deceive  themselves.  Secondly,  when  they  use 
words  metaphorically ;  that  is,  in  other  sense  than  that  they  are  ordained 
for ;  and  thereby  deceive  others.  Thirdly,  by  words,  when  they  declare 
that  to  be  their  will,  which  is  not.  Fourthly,  when  they  use  them  to  grieve 
one  another;  for  seeing  Nature  hath  armed  living  creatures,  some  with 
teeth,  some  with  horns,  and  some  with  hands,  to  grieve  an  enemy,  it  is  but  an 
abuse  of  speech,  to  grieve  him  with  the  tongue,  unless  it  be  one  whom  we  are 
obli^^  to  govern ;  and  then  it  is  not  to  grieve,  but  to  correct  and  amend. 

The  manner  how  speech  serveth  to  the  remembrance  of  the  consequence 
of  causes  and  effects,  consisteth  in  the  imposing  of  ''names,"  and  the 
"  connection"  of  them. 

Of  names,  some  are  "proper,**  and  singular  to  one  only  thing,  as 
" Peter,"  "John,"  "this  man,*'  " this  tree ;"  and  some  are  "common"  to 
many  things,  "man,"  "horse,"  "tree;"  every  of  which,  though  but  one 
name,  is  nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  particular  things ;  in  respect  of  all 
whidi  together,  it  is  called  an  "universal";  there  being  nothing  in  the 
world  universal  but  names ;  for  the  things  named,  are  every  one  of  them 
individual  and  singular. 

One  universal  name  is  imposed  on  many  things,  for  their  similitude  in 
some  quality,  or  other  accident ;  and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to 
mind  one  thing  only,  universals  recall  any  one  of  those  many. 

And  of  names  universal,  some  are  of  more,  and  some  of  less  extent ;  the 
laiger  comprehending  the  leas  large ;  and  some  again  of  equal  extent  ^ 
comprehending  each  other  reciprocally.   A^  for  example :  the  name  "  body" 
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is  of  larger  signiAcntion  than  the  word  "man,"  and  comprehciideth  it ;  and 
the  names  **man"  and  *•  rational,"  are  of  equal  extent,  comprehending 
mutually  one  another.  But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  by  a  nanie  is 
not  always  understood,  as  in  grammar,  one  only  word ;  but  sometimes,  by 
circumlocution,  many  words  tc^ether.  For  all  these  words,  "  he  that  in 
his  actions  observeih  the  laws  of  his  country,"  make  but  one  name,  equiva* 
lent  to  this  one  word,  "just." 

By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some  of  stricter  signification, 
we  turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind, 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations.  For  example :  a  man 
that  hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all,  such  as  is  bom  and  remains  perfectly 
deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right 
angles,  such  as  are  the  comers  of  a  square  figure,  he  may,  by  meditation, 
compare  and  find,  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle,  are  equal  to  those 
two  right  angles  that  stand  by  it.  But  if  another  triangle  be  shown  him, 
different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot  know,  without  a  new  labour, 
whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that 
hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  observes,  that  such  equality  was  consequent, 
not  to  the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in  his 
triangle  ;  but  only  to  tliis,  that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the  angles  three ; 
and  that  that  was  all,  for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle ;  will  boldly  conclude 
universally,  that  such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever ;  and 
register  his  invention  in  these  general  terms,  "every  triangle  hath  its  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles."  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one 
particular,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remembered,  as  a  universal  rule,  and 
discharges  our  mental  reckoning,  of  time  and  place,  and  delivers  us  from  all 
labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that  which  was  found  true 
"  here,"  and  "  now,"  to  be  tme  in  "  all  times  "  and  "  places." 

But  the  use  of  words  in  registering  our  thoughts  is  in  nothing  so  evident 
as  in  numbering.  A  natural  fool  that  could  never  leam  by  heart  the  order 
of  numeral  woi^s,  as  "one,"  "two,"  and  "  three,"  may  observe  every  stroke 
of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  say**  one,"  "one,**  "one,"  but  can  never 
know  what  hour  it  strikes.  And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when  those  names 
of  number  were  not  in  tise ;  and  men  were  fain  to  apply  their  fingers  of  one  or 
both  hands,  to  those  things  they  desired  to  keep  account  of ;  and  that  thence 
it  proceeded,  that  now  our  numeral  words  are  but  ten,  in  any  nation,  and 
in  some  but  five ;  and  then  they  begin  again.  And  he  that  can  tell  ten,  if 
he  recite  them  out  of  order,  will  lose  himself,  and  not  know  when  he  has 
done.  Much  less  will  he  be  able  to  add,  and  subtract,  and  perform  all 
other  operations  of  arithmetic  So  that  without  words  there  is  no  possibility 
of  reckoning  of  numbers  ;  much  less  of  magnitudes,  of  swiftness,  of  force,  and 
other  things,  the  ceckonings  whereof  are  necessary  to  the  being,  or  well- 
being  of  mankind. 

When  two  names  are  joined  together  into  a  consequence,  or  affirmation, 
as  thus,  "  a  man  is  a  living  creature  ;*'or  thus,  "  if  he  be  a  man,  he  is  a  living 
creature  ;  "  if  the  latter  name,  "  living  creature,*'  signify  all  that  the  former 
name  **man"  significth,  then  the  affirmation,  or  consequence,  is  "true;** 
otherwise  *'  false. "  For  "  tme  *'  and  "  false  "  are  attributes  of  speech,  not 
of  things.  And  where  speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  "  tmth  *'  nor  "  false- 
hood ;*  **  error  "  there  may  be,  as  when  we  expect  that  which  shall  not  be, 
or  suspect  what  lins  not  been  ;  but  in  neither  case  can  a  man  be  charged 
with  untmth. 

Seeing  then  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our 
affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  tmth  had  need  to  remember  whnt 
every  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  p)ace  it  accordingly,  or  else  he  will 
find  himself  cnj^gled  in  woi;d.«,  as  a  bixd  in  lime  twig%  the  more  he  stiug- 
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gles  the  more  belimed.  And  therefore  in  geometry,  which  is  the  only 
science  that  it  hath  pleased  God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind,  men  begin 
at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words ;  which  settling  of  significations 
they  call  **  definitions,"  and  place  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  reckoning. 

By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  Is  for  any  man  that  aspires  to  true 
knowledge,  to  examine  the  definitions  of  former  authors  ;  and  either  to  cor- 
rect them,  where  they  are  negligently  set  down,  or  to  make  them  himself. 
For  the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves  according  as  the  reckoning 
proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absurdities,  which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannoi 
avoid,  without  reckoning  anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foun- 
dation of  their  errors.  From  whence  it  happens,  that  they  which  trust  to 
books  do  as  they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater,  without 
considering  whether  those  little  sums  were  rightly  cast  up  or  not ;  and  at 
last  finding  the  error  visible,  and  not  mistrusting  their  first  grounds,  know 
not  which  way  to  clear  themselves,  but  spend  time  in  fluttering  over  their 
books ;  as  birds  that  entering  by  the  chimney,  and  finding  themselves 
enclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  false  nght  of  a  glass  window,  for  want 
of  wit  to  consider  which  way  they  came  in.  So  that  in  the  right  definition 
of  names  lies  the  first  use  of  speech  ;  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science  : 
and  in  wrong,  or  no  definitions,  lies  the  first  abuse ;  from  which  proceed  all 
false  and  senseless  tenets ;  which  make  those  men  that  take  their  instruction 
from  the  authority  of  books,  and  not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  as 
much  below  the  condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science 
are  above  it.  For  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doctrines,  ignorance 
is  m  the  middle.  Natural  sense  and  imagination  are  not  subject  to  absurdity. 
Nature  itself  cannot  err ;  and  as  men  alx>und  in  copiousness  of  language,  so 
they  become  more  wise,  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.  Nor  is  it  possible 
witnout  letters  for  any  man  to  become  either  excellently  wise,  or,  unless  his 
memory  be  hurt  by  disease  or  ill  constitution  of  organs,  excellently  foolish. 
For  words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ;  but  they 
are  the  nioney  of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a 
Cicero,  or  a  Thomas,  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever,  if  but  a  man. 

"  Subject  to  names,"  is  whatsoever  can  enter  into  or  be  considered  in  an 
account,  and  be  added  one  to  another  to  make  a  sum,  or  subtracted  one 
from  another  and  leave  a  remainder.  The  Latins  called  accounts  of  money 
rationeSf  and  accounting  ratiocinatio ;  and  that  which  we  in  bills  or  books 
of  account  call  "  items,''  they  call  natnitia,  that  is  "  names  ; "  and  thence 
it  seems  to  proceed,  that  they  extended  the  word  "  ratio  "  to  the  faculty  of 
reckoning  in  all  other  things.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  word,  Xbyo^^  for 
both  **  speech  "  and  **  reason  ; "  not  that  they  thought  there  was  no  speech 
without  reason,  but  no  reasoning  without  speech :  and  the  act  of  reasoning 
they  called  '*  syllogism,"  which  signifieth  summing  up  of  the  consequences  of 
one  saying  to  another.  And  because  the  same  thing  may  enter  into  account 
for  divers  accidents,  their  names  are,  to  show  that  diversity,  diversely  wrested 
and  diversified.  This  diversity  of  names  may  be  reduced  to  four  general 
heads. 

First  a  thing  may  enter  into  account  for  "matter"  or    "body;"  as 
"living,"    "sensible,"  "rational,"  "hot,"   "cold,"  "moved,"  "quiet;" 
•with  sdl  which  names  the  word  "matter"  or  "body,"  is  understood;  all 
such  being  names  of  matter. 

Secondly,  it  may  enter  into  account,  or  be  considered,  for  some  accident 
or  quality  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  it ;  as  for  "  being  moved,"  for  "  being 
so  long,'  for  **  being  hot,"  &c.  ;  and  then,  of  the  name  of  the  thing  itself, 
by  a  little  change  or  wresting,  we  make  a  name  for  that  accident,  which  we 
consider  ;  and  for  "living"  put  into  the  account  "life;"  for  "moved," 
•*  motion ; "  for  **  hot,"  "  heat ; "  for  * '  long,"  "  length,"  and  the  like :  and 
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all  such  names  are  the  names  of  the  accidents  and  properties  by  whtch  one 
matter  and  body  is  distinguished  from  another.  These  are  called  '*  names' 
abstract/*  because  severed,  not  from  matter,  but  Irom  the  account  of 
matter. 

Thirdly,  we  bring  into  account  Ihe  properties  of  our  own  bodies,  whereby 
we  make  such  distinction  ;  as  when  anything  is  seen  by  us,  we  reckon  not 
the  thing  itself,  but  the  sight,  the  colour,  the  idea  of  it  in  the  fancy :  and 
when  anything  is  heard,  we  reckon  it  not,  but  the  hearing  or  sound  only, 
which  is  our  fancy  or  conception  of  it  by  the  ear ;  and  such  are  names  of 
£iincies. 

Fourthly,  we  bring  into  account,  consider,  and  give  names,  to  "  names  *' 
themselves,  and  to  ** speeches  : "  for  "general,"  "universal,*  "special," 
" equivocal/' are  names  of  names.  And  "affirmation,"  "interrogation," 
''commandment,"  "narration,"  *' syllogism, '*  "sermon,"  "oration/'  and 
many  other  such,  are  names  of  speeches.  And  this  is  all  the  variety  of 
names  "  positive  ; "  which  are  put  to  mark  somewhat  which  is  in  Nature,  or 
may  be  feigned  by  the  mind  df  man,  as  bodies  that  are,  or  may  be  con- 
ceived to  b«  ;  or  of  bodies,  the  properties  that  are,  or  may  be  feigned  to 
be  ;  or  words  and  speech. 

There  be  also  other  names,  called  "negative,"  which  are  notes  to  signify 
that  a  word  is  not  the  name  of  the  thing  in  Question ;  as  these  words, 
"nothing,"  *' no  man,"  "  infinite,"  "  indocible,*'  "three  want  four,"  and 
the  like ;.  which  are  nevertheless  of  use  in  reckoning,  or  in  correcting  of 
reckoning,  and  call  to  mind  our  past  cogitations,  though  they  be  not  names 
of  anytMng,  because  they  make  us  renise  to  admit  of  names  not  rightly 
used. 

All  other  names  are  but  insignificant  sounds ;  and  those  of  two  sorts. 
One  when  they  are  new,  and  yet  their  meaning  not  explained  by  definition ; 
whereof  there  have  been  abundance  coined  by  schoolmen,  and  puzzled 
philosophers. 

Another,  when  men  make  a  name  of  two  names,  whose  significations  are 
contradiotory  and  inconsistent ;  as  this  name,  an  "  mcorporeal  body,"  or, 
which  is  all  one,  an  "  incorporeal  substance,"  and  a  great  number  more. 
For  whensoever  any  affirmation  is  false,  the  two  names  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, put  together  and  made  one,  signify  nothing  at  all.  For  example,  if 
it  be  a  false  affirmation  to  say  "  a  quadrangle  is  round,"  the  word  "round 
quadrangle  "  signifies  nothing,  but  is  a  mere  sound.  So  likewise,  if  it  be 
false  to  say  that  virtue  can  ht  poured,  or  blown  up  and  down,  the  words 
"  inpoured  virtue,**  "  inblown  virtue,"  are  as  absurd  and  insignificant  as  a 
"  round  quadrangle."  And  therefore  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  senseless 
and  insignificant  word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin  or  Greek  names. 
A  Frenchman  seldom  hears  our  Saviour  called  by  the  name  of  parole, 
but  by  the  name  of  z^erbe  often ;  yet  verbe  and  parole  differ  no  more,  but 
that  one  is  Latin,  the  other  Frendi. 

When  a  man,  upon  the  hearing  of  any  speech,  hath  those  thoughts  which 
the  words  of  that  speech  and  their  connection  were  ordained  and  consti* 
tuted  to  signify,  then  he  is  said  to  understand  it :  "  understanding " 
lacing  nothing  else  but  conception  caused  by  speech.  And  therefore  ^ 
speech  be  peculiar  to  man,  as  for  aught  I  know  it  is,  then  is  understanding 
peculiar  to  him  also.  And  therefore  of  absurd  and  false  affirmations,  in 
case  they  be  universal,  there  can  be  no  understanding ;  though  many  think 
they  understand  then,  when  they  do  but  repeat  the  words  softly,  or  con 
them  in  their  mind. 

What  kinds  of  speeches  signify  the  appetites,  aversions,  and  passions  of 
man's  mind  ;  and  of  their  use  and  abuse,  I  shall  speak  when  I  have  spoken 
of  the  passions. 
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The  names  of  such  things  ad  affect  us,  that  is,  which  please  and  displease 
us,  because  all  men  be  not  alike  affected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the  same 
man  at  all  times,  are  in  the  common  discourses  of  men  of  "  inconstant " 
signification.  For  seeing  all  names  are  imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions, 
and  all  our  affections  are  but  conceptiops,  when  we  conceive  the  same 
things  differently,  we  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them.  For 
though  the  nature  of  that  we  conceive,  be  the  same  ;  yet  the  diversity  of 
our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different  constitutions  of  body,  and 
prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  everything  a  tincture  of  our  different  passions. 
And  tborefore  m  reasoning  a  man  must  take  heed  of  words ;  which  besides 
the  signification  of  what  we  imagine^of  their  nature,  have  a  signification 
also  of  the  nature,  disposition,  and  interest  of  the  speaker ;  such  as  are  the 
names  of  virtues  and  vices ;  for  one  man  palleth  *'  wisdom,"  what  another 
calleth  "  fear ; "  and  one  **  cruelty,"  what  another  "justice  ; "  one  **  prodi- 
gality," what  another  "magnanimity;"  and  one  "gravity,"  what  another 
"stupidity,"  &c.  And  therefore  such  names  can  never  l>e  true  grounds  of 
any  ratiocination.  No  more  can  metaphors,  and  tropes  of  speech ;  but 
these  are  less  dangerous,  because  they  profess  their  inconstancy ;  which  the 
other  do  not. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Rectton  and  Science. 

Whxn  a  man  "  reasoneth,"  he  does  nothing  else  but  conceire  a  sum  total, 
firom  '*  addition  "  of  parcels  ;  or  conceive  a  remainder,  from  "  subtraction  " 
of  one  som  from  another ;  which,  if  it  be  done  by  words,  is  conceiving  of 
the  consequence  of  the  names  of  all  the  parts,  to  the  name  of  the  whole ;  or 
from  the  names  of  the  whole  and  one  part,  to  the  name  of  the  other  part. 
And  though  in  some  things,  as  in  numbers,  besides  adding  and  subtracting, 
men  name  other  operations,  as  ''multiplying"  and  "  dividing,"  yet  they  are 
the  same ;  for  multiplication  is  but  adding  together  of  things  equal ;  and 
division  hot  subtracting  of  one  thing,  as  often  as  we  can.  These  operations 
are  not  incident  to  numbers  only,  but  to  all  manner  of  things  that  can  be 
added  together,  and  taken  one  out  of  another.  For  as  arithmeticians  teach 
to  add  and  subtract  in  "numbers,"  so  the  geometricians  teach  the  same 
in  "lines,"  "figures,"  solid  and  superficial,  "angles,"  "proportions," 
"times,"  degrees  of  "swiftness,"  "force,*'  "power,"  and  the  like;  the 
logicians  teach  the  same  in  "  consequences  of  words,"  adding  together  two 
"names"  to  make  an  "affirmation,"  and  two  "affirmations"  to  make  a 
"  syllogism  ;  "  and  "  many  syllogisms  "  to  make  a  "  demonstration  ; "  and 
from  the  "sum,"  or  "conclusion"  of  a  "syllogism,"  they  subtract  one 
"  proposition  "  to  find  the  Other.  Writers  of  politics  add  together  "  pac- 
tions to  find  men's  "  dnties ;  '*  and  lawyers  "  laws"  and  "  fiicts,"  to  find 
what  is  "  right "  and  "  wrong  "  in  the  actions  of  private  men.  In  sum,  in 
wbat  matter  soever  there  is  puce  fisr  "  addition  "  and  "  subtraction,"  there 
alao  is  place  for  "  reason  ;"  and  where  these  have  no  place,  there  "  reason 
has  nothing  at  aU  to  do. 

Out  of  all  which  we  may  define,  that  is  to  say  determine,  what  that  is, 
which  is  meant  by  this  word  "  reason,"  when  we  reckon  it  amongst  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  For  ''  reason,"  in  this  sense,  is  nothing  but  "  reckon- 
ing,'' that  is  adding  and  subtracting,  of  the  conseouences  of  general  names 
a^eed  upon  for  the  "  marking  "  and  "  signifying  of  our  thoughts ;  I  say 
"  marking"  them  when  we  reckon  by  oturselves,  and  "signifying,"  when 
we  dgpoMtrate  or  approve  oar  reckonings  to  other  men. 
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And,  as  in  arithmetic,  unpractised  men  nfUst,  and  professors  themselves 
may  often,  err,  and  cast  up  false  ;  so  also  in  any  other  subject  of  reasoning 
the  ablest,  most  attentive,  and  most  practised  men  may  deceive  themselves, 
and  infer  false  conclusions ;  not  but  that  reason  itself  is  always  right  reason, 
as  well  as  arithmetic  is  a  certain  and  infallible  art :  but  no  one  inan*s 
reason,  nor  the  reason  of  any  one  number  of  men,  makes  the  certainty  ;  no 
more  than  an  account  is  therefore  well  cast  up,  because  a  great  many  men 
have  unanimously  approved  it.  And  therefore,  as  when  there  is  a  contro- 
versy in  an  account,  the  parties  must  by  their  own  accord  set  up,  for  right 
reason,  the  reason  of  some  arbitrator,  or  judge,  to  whose  sentence  they  will 
both  stand,  or  their  controversy  must  either  come  to  blows,  or  be  undecided, 
for  want  of  a  right  reason  constituted  by  Nature ;  so  is  it  also  in  all  debates 
of  what  kind  soever.  And  when  men  that  think  themselves  wiser  than  all 
others,  clamour  and  demand  right  reason  for  judge,  yet  seek  no  more,  but 
that  things  should  be  determin^  by  no  other  men's  reason  but  their  own,  it 
is  as  intolerable  in  the  society  of  men,  as  it  is  in  play  after  trump  is  turned, 
to  use  for  trump  on  every  occasion,  that  suit  whereof  they  haTe  most  in 
their  hand.  For  they  do  nothing  else,  that  will  have  every  of  their  passions, 
as  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them,  to  be  taken  for  right  reason,  and  that  in 
their  own  controversies :  bewraying  their  want  of  right  reason,  by  the  claim 
they  lay  to  it. 

The  use  and  end  of  reason  is  not  the  finding  of  the  sum  and  truth  of  one, 
or  a  few  consequences,  remote  from  the  first  definitions,  and  settled  signi- 
fications of  names,  but  to  begin  at  these,  and  proceed  from  one  consequence 
to  another.  For  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the  last  conclusion,  without  a 
certainty  of  all  those  affirmations  and  negations  on  which  it  was  grounded 
and  inferred.  As  when  a  master  of  a  family,  in  taking  an  account,  casteth 
up  the  sums  of  all  the  bills  of  expense  into  one  sum,  and  not  regarding  how 
each  bill  is  summed  up  by  those  that  give  them  in  account,  nor  what  it  is 
he  pays  for,  he  advantages  himself  no  more  than  if  he  allowed  the  account 
in  gross,  trusting  to  every  of  the  accountants'  skill  and  honesty :  so  also  in 
reasoning  of  all  other  things,  he  that  takes  up  conclusions  on  the  trust  of 
authors,  and  doth  not  fetch  them  from  the  first  items  in  every  reckoning, 
which  are  the  significations  of  names  settled  by  definitions,  loses  his  labour, 
and  does  not  know  anything,  but  only  believeth. 

When  a  man  reckons  without  the  use  of  words,  which  may  be  done  in 
particular  things,  as  when  upon  the  sight  of  any  one  thing,  we  conjecture 
what  was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  likely  to  follow  upon  it ;  if  that 
wMch  he  thought  likely  to  follow,  follows  not,  or  that  which  he  thooeht 
likely  to  have  preceded  it,  hath  not  preceded  it,  this  is  called  "  error  ;'  to 
which  even  the  most  prudent  men  are  subject.  But  when  we  reason  in 
words  of  general  signification,  and  fall  upon  a  general  inference  which 
is  false,  though  it  be  commonly  called  **  error,"  it  is  indeed  an  ''absurdity," 
or  senseless  speech.  For  error  is  but  a  deception,  in  presuming  that  some- 
what is  past,  or  to  come  ;  of  which,  though  it  were  not  past,  or  not  to  come, 
yet  there  was  no  impossibility  discoverable.  But  when  we  make  a  general 
assertion,  unless  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  of  it  is  inconceivable. 
And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but  the  sound,  are  those  we  call 
"absurd,"  ** insignificant,"  and  "nonsense.**  And  therefore  if  a  man 
should  talk  to  me  of  a  "round  quadrangle  ;  "  or,  "accidents  of  bread  in 
cheese  ;  "  or,  * ' immaterial  substances  ; "  or  of  "  a  free  subject ;  *'  *'  a  free 
will ; "  or  any  "free,"  but  free  from  being  hindered  by  opposition,  I  should 
not  say  he  were  in  an  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that 
is  to  say,  absurd. 

I  have  said  before,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  a  man  did  excel  all  other 
animals  in  this  faculty,  that  when  he  conceived  anything  whatsoever,  he 
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was  apt  to  inquire  the  consequences  of  it,  and  what  effects  he  could  do 
with  it.  And  now  I  add  this  other  degree  of  the  same  excellence,  that  he 
can  by  words  reduce  the  consequences  he  finds  to  general  rules,  called 
"theorems/*  or  "aphorisms  ;**  that  is,  he  can  reason,  or  leckon,  not  only 
in  number,  but  in  all  other  things,  whereof  one  may  be  added  unto,  or 
subtracted  from  another.  * 

But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another ;  and  that  is,  by  the  privilege  of 
absurdity  ;  to  which  no  living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of 
men,  those  are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  For  it  is 
most  true  that  Cicero  saith  of  them  somewhere ;  that  there  can  be  nothing 
so  absurd,  but  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  philosophers.  And  the 
reason  is  manifest.  For  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  begins  his  ratioci- 
nation from  the  definitions,  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use  ; 
which  is  a  method  that  hath  been  used  only  in  geometry ;  whose  conclu- 
sions have  thereby  been  made  indisputable. 

I.  The  first  cause  of  absurd  conclusions  I  ascribe  to  the  want  of  method; 
in  that  they  begin  not  their  ratiocination  from  definitions ;  that  is,  from 
settled  significations  of  their  words ;  as  if  they  could  cast  account,  without 
knowing  the  value  of  the  numeral  words  "one,"  "  two,"  and  "three." 

And  whereas  all  bodies  enter  into  account  upon  divers  considerations, 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  precedent  chapter ;  these  considerations 
being  diversely  named,  divers  absurdities  proceed  from  the  confusion,  and 
unfit  connection  of  their  names  into  assertions.    And  therefore, 

II.  The  second  cause  of  absurd  assertions,  I  ascribe  to  the  giving  of 
names  of  "bodies  "  to  *•  accidents  ;"  or  of  "accidents"  to  "bodies;"  as 
they  do  that  say,  "faith  is  infused,"  or  "inspired;"  when  nothing  can 
be  "  poured  "or  "  breathed  "  into  anything,  but  body ;  and  that  "exten- 
sion "  is  "body ;  "  that  "  phantasms    are  "  spirits,"  &-c. 

III.  The  third  I  ascribe  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  the  "  accidents ''  of 
"bodies  without  us,"  to  the  "accidents"  of  our  "own  bodies;"  as  they 
do  that  say,   "  the  colour  is  in  the  body ; "  <<  the  sound  is  in  the  air,"  &c. 

IV.  The  fourth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  "bodies  "  to  "  names,"  or 
**  speeches  ; "  as  they  do  that  say,  that  "  there  be  things  universal ; "  that 
*' a  living  creature  is  genus,"  or  "  a  general  thing,"  &c. 

V.  The  fifth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  "accidents"  to  "names" 
and  "speeches;"  as  they  do  that  say,  "the  naiiu-e  of  a  thing  is  its 
definition ;    a  man's  command  is  his  will ; "  and  the  like. 

VI.  The  sixth,  to  the  use  of  metaphors,  tropes,  and  other  rhetorical 
fig;ures,  instead  of  words  proper.  For  though  it  be  lawful  to  say,  for 
example,  in  common  speech,  "  the  way  goeth,  or  leadeth  hither  or  thither ; " 
**  the  proverb  says  this  or  that,"  whereas  ways  cannot  go,  nor  proverbs 
speak ;  yet  in  reckoning,  and  seeking  of  ti-uth,  such  speeches  are  not  to  be 
admitted. 

VII.  The  seventh,  to  names  that  signify  nothiuj^  ;  but  are  taken  up  and 
learned  by  rote  from  the  schools,  as  " hypostatical,"  "transubstantiate," 
**consubstantiate,"  "  etemal-now,**  and  the  like  canting  of  schoolmen. 

To  him  that  can  avoid  these  things  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  any  absurdity, 
unless  it  be  by  the  length  of  an  account ;  wherein  he  may  perhaps  forget 
what  went  before.  For  all  men  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when 
they  have  good  principles.  For  who  is  so  stupid,  as  both  to  mistake  in 
geometry,  and  also  to  persist  in  it,  when  another  detects  his  error  to  him? 

By  tins  it  appears  that  reason  is  not,  as  sense  and  memory,  bom  with  us  ; 
nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as  prudence  is ;  but  attained  by  industry  ; 
first  in  apt  imposing  of  names  ;  and  secondly  by  getting  a  good  and  orderly 
method  in  proceeding  from  the  elements,  which  are  names,  to  assenions 
made  by  connection  of  one  of  them  to  another;  and  so  to  syllogisms,  which 
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are  the  connections  of  one  assertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  consequences  of  names  appertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand  ;  and 
that  is  itf  men  call  "  science.''  And  whereas  sense  and  memory  are  but 
knowledge  of  fact,  which  is  a  thing  past  and  irrevocable. '  "  Science "  is 
the  knowledge  of  consequences,  and  dependence  of  one  fact  upon  another : 
bv  which,  out  of  that  we  can  presently  do,  we  know  how  to  do  something 
else  when  we  will,  or  the  Ijke  another  time ;  because  when  we  see  how  any- 
thing comes  about,  upon  what  pauses,  and  by  what  manner  ;  when  the  like 
causes  come  into  our  power,  we  see  how  to  make  it  produce  the  like 
effects. 

Children  therefore  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all,  till  they  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech ;  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures,  for  the 
possibility  apparent  of  having  the  use  of  reason  in  time  to.  come.  And  the 
most  part  of  men,  though  they  have  the  use  of  reasoning  a  little  way,  as  in 
numbering  to  some  degree  ;  yet  it  serves  them  to  little  use  in  commoW  life  ; 
in  which  they  govern  themselves,  some  better,  some  worse,  according  to 
their  differences  of  experience,  quickness  of  memory,  and  inclinations  to 
several  ends  ;  but  specially  according  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  the  errors 
of  one  another.  For  as  for  "  science,"  or  certain  rules  of  their  actions, 
they  are  so  far  from  it,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Geometry  they  have 
thought  conjuring :  but  for  other  sciences,  they  who  have  not  been  taught 
the  ^ginnings  and  some  progress  in  them,  that  they  may  see  how  they  be 
acquired  and  generated,  are  in  this  point  like  children,  that  having  no 
thought  of  generation,  are  made  believe  by  the  women  that  their  brothers 
and  sisters  are  not  bom,  but  found  in  the  garden. 

But  yet  they  that  have  no  '*  science, '*  are  in  better  and  nobler  condition, 
with  their  natural  prudence ;  than  men,  that  by  mis-reasoning,  or  by  trust- 
ing them  that  reason  wrong,  fall  upon  false  and  absurd  general  rules.  For 
ignorance  of  causes,  and  of  rules,  does  not  set  men  so  &  out  of  their  way, 
as  relying  on  false  rules,  and  taking  for  causes  of  what  they  aspire  to,  those 
that  are  not  so,  but  rather  causes  of  the  contrary. 

To  conclude,  the  light  of  human  minds  is  perspicuous  words,  but  by 
eiEact  definitions  first  snufTed,  and  pux^ed  from  ambiguity  ;  "  reason  "  is 
the  **  pace  ; "  increase  of  "  science,  the  "  way  ;  "  and  the  benefit  of  nian- 
kind,  the  "end.''  And,  on  the  contrary,  metaphors,  and  senseless  and 
ambiguous  words,  are  like  ignes  feUui;  and  reasoning  upon  them  is 
wandering  amongst  innumerable  absurdities  \  and  their  end,  contention  and 
sedition,  or  contempt. 

As  much  experience,  is  "  prudence ;  "  so,  is  much  science  "  sapience.'* 
For  though  we  usualljr  have  one  name  of  wisdom  for  them  both,  yet  the 
Latins  did  always  distinguish  between  prudentia  and  safnentia ;  ascribing 
the  former  to  experience,  the  latter  to  science.  But  to  make  their  difference 
appear  more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  one  man  endued  with  an  excellent 
natural  use  and  dexterity  iu  handling  his  arms  ;  and  another  to  have  added 
to  that  dexterity,  an  acquired  science,  of  where  he  can  offend,  or  be 
offended  by  his  adversary,  in  every  possible  posture  or  guard  :  the  ability 
of  the  former,  would  be  to  the  ability  of  the  latter,  as  prudence  to  sapience  ; 
both  useful ;  but  the  latter  infallible.  But  they  that  trusting  only  to  the 
authority  of  books, follow  the  blind  blindly,  are  like  him  that,  trusting  to 
the  false  rules  of  a  master  of  fence,  ventures  presumptuously  upon  an 
adversary,  that  either  kills  or  disgraces  him. 

The  signs  of  science  are,  some  certain  and  infallible ;  some,  uncertain. 
Certain,  when  he  that  pretendeth  the  science  of  anything,  can  teach  the 
same ;  that  is  to  say,  demonstrate  the  tmth  thereof  perspicuously  to 
another;  uncertain,  when  only  some  particular  events  answer  to  his 
pretence,  and  upon  many  occasions  prove  so  as  he  says  they  must.    Signs 
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of  pnidenoe  are  all  uncertain ;  because  to  observe  by  experience,  and 
remember  all  circumstances  that  may  alter  the  success,  is  impossible.  But 
in  any  business,  whereof  a  man  has  not  infallible  science  to  proceed  by ;  to 
forsake  his  own  natural  judgment,  and  be  guided  by  general  sentences  read 
in  authors,  and  subject  to  many  exceptions,  is  a  sign  of  folly,  and  generally 
scorned  by  the  name  oi  pedantry.  And  even  of  those  men  themselves, 
that  in  councils  of  the  commonwealth  love  to  show  their  reading  of  politics 
and  history,  very  few  do  it  in  their  domestic  afiairs,  where  their  particular 
interest  is  concerned ;  having  prudence  enough  for  their  private  affairs  :  but 
in  public  they  study  more  the  reputation  of  their  own  wit,  than  the  success 
of  another's  business. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

0/the  Interior  Beginnings  of  Voluntary  Motions;  commonly  tolled  th^ 
Passions;  and  the  Speeches  by  which  they  ^re  expressed. 

There  be  in  animals,  two  sorts  of ''  motions ''  peculiar  to  them  :  one  called 
"  vital;  "  begun  in  generation,  and  continued  without 'interruption  through 
their \«hole  iSe  ;  such  as  are  the  "course*'  of  the  "blood,"  the  "pulse,'* 
the  ** breathing,"  the  "concoction,  nutrition,  excretion,"  Ac,  to  which 
motions  there  needs  no  help  of  imagination  :  the  other  is  "animal  motion," 
otherwise  called  "  voluntary  motion  ; "  as  to  "  go,"  to  **  speak,"  to  *  *  move  " 
any  of  our  limbs,  in  such  manner  as  is  first  fancied  in  our  minds.  That 
sense  is  motion  in  the  organs  and  interior  parts  of  man's  body,  caused  by  tl)e 
action  of  the  things  we  see,  hear,  &c.  ;  and  that  fancy  is  but  the  relics  of  the 
same  motion,  remaining  after  sense,  has  been  already  seen  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters.  Andl^cause  ''going,"  "  speaking,"  and  the  like  voluntary 
motions,  depend  always  upon  a  precedent  thought  of  "whither,"  "which 
way,"  and  "  what ;  "  it  is  evident,  that  the  imagination  is  the  first  internal 
beginning  of  ali  voluntary  motion.  And  although  imstudied  men  do  not  con- 
ceive any  motion  at  all  to  be  there,  where  the  thing  moved  is  invisible ;  or  the 
space  it  is  moved  in  is,  for  the  shortness  of  it,  insensible ;  yet  that  doth  not 
hinder,  but  that  such  motions  are.  For  let  a  space  be  never  so  little,  that 
which  is  moved  over  a  greater  space,  whereof  that  little  one  is  part,  must 
first  be  moved  over  that.  These  small  beginnings  of  motion,  within  the  body 
of  roan,  before  they  appear  in  walking,  speaking,  striking,  and  other  visible 
actions,  are  commonly  called  "  endeavour." 

This  endeavour,  when  it  is  toward  something  which  causes  it,  is  called 
"appetite,"  or  "desire;"  the  latter,  being  the  general  name;  and  the 
other  oftentimea  restrained  to  signify  the  de^re  of  food,  namely  "  hunger  " 
and  "  thirst."  And  when  the  endeavour  is  from  ward  something,  it  ix 
generally  called  "aversion."  These  words,  " appetite "  and  "aversion," 
we  have  from  the  Latins  ;  and  they  both  of  them  signify  the  motions,  one 
cf  approaching,  the  other  of  retiring.  So  also  do  the  Greek  words  for  the 
same,  which  are  op^kii  and  d^opfir^,  for  Nature  itself  does  often  press  upon 
men  those  truths,  which  afterwards,  when  they  look  for  somewhat  beyond 
Nature,  they  stumble  at.  For  the  schools  find  in  mere  appetite  to  go,  or 
move,  no  actual  motion  at  ali :  but  because  some  motion  they  must  acknow- 
ledge, they  call  it  metaphorical  motion  ;  which  is  but  an  absiu'd  speech  :  for 
though  words  may  be  called  metaphorical,  bodies  and  motions  cannot. 

That  which  men  desire,  they  are  also  said  to  "  love  :  "  and  to  "  hate  " 
those  things  for  which  they  have  aversion.  So  that  desire  and  love  are  the 
same  thing ;  save  that  by  desire,  we  always  signify  the  absence  of  the 
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object ;  by  love  most  commonly  the  presence  of  the  s&me.     So  also  by 
aversion,  we  signify  the  abseace  ;  and  by  hate,  the  presence  of  the  object. 

Of  appetites  and  aversions,  some  are  bom  with  men  ;  as  appetite  of  food, 
appetite  of  excretion,  and  exoneration,  which  may  also  and  more  properly 
be  called  aversions,  from  somewhat  they  feel  in  their  bodies ;  and  some 
other  appetites,  not  many.  The  rest,  which  are  appetites  of  particular 
things,  proceed  from  experience,  and  trial  of  their  effects  upon  themselves 
or  other  men.  For  of  things  we  know  not  at  all,  or  believe  not  to  be,  vre 
can  have  no  further  desire  than  to  taste  and  try.  But  aversion  we  have  for 
things,  not  only  which  we  know  have  hurt  us,  but  also  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  hurt  us,  or  not. 

Those  things  which  we  neither  desire,  nor  hate,  we  are  said  to 
"contemn;"  "contempt"  being  nothing  else  but  an  immobility,  or  con- 
tumacy of  the  heart,  in  resisting  the  action  of  certain  things  ;  and  proceeding 
from  that  the  heart  is  already  moved  otherwise,  by  other  more  potent 
objects  ;  or  from  want  of  experience  of  them. 

And  because  the  constitution  of  a  man's  body  is  in  continual  mutation,  ic 
is  impossible  that  all  the  same  things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  sams 
appetites  and  aversions :  much  less  cin  all  men  consent,  in  the  desire  of 
almost  any  one  and  the  same  object. 

But  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it 
which  he  for  his  part  calleth  **gODd:"  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and 
aversion,  "evil  ;**  and  of  his  contempt,  "vile  "  and  **  inconsiderable."  For 
these  words  of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  that  useth  them :  there  being  nothing  simply  and  absolutely  so ; 
nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves ;  but  from  the  person  of  the  man,  where  there  is  no 
commonwealth  ;  or,  in  a  common  wealth,  from  the  person  that  representeth 
it ;  or  from  an  arbitrator  or  judge,  whom  men  disagreeing  shall  by  consent 
set  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof. 

The  Latin  tongue  has  two  words,  whose  significations  approach  to  those 
of  good  and  evil ;  but  are  not  precisely  the  same  ;  and  those  are  pulchrum 
and  turpe,  "Whereof  the  former  signifies  that,  which  by  some  apparent 
signs  promiselh  good  ;  and  the  latter,  that  which  promiseth  evil.  But  in 
our  tongue  we  have  not  so  general  names  to  express  them  by.  But  for  pul- 
chrttm  we  say  in  some  things,  "  fair ;  "  in  others,  "  beautiful,"  or  **  hand- 
some," or  "gallant,"  or  "honourable,"  or  ''comely,"  or  *'  amiable ;  "  and 
for/«r/jf,  "foul,"  "deformed,"  ''ugly,"  "base,"  "  nauseous,"  and  the  like,  as 
the  subject  shall  require  ;  all  which  words,  in  their  proper  places,  signify 
nothing  else  but  the  **  mien,"  or  countenance,  that  promiseth  good  and  evil. 
So  that  of  good  there  be  three  kinds  ;  good  in  the  promise,  that  is  pulckrtim  : 
good  in  effect,  as  the  end  desired,  which  is  called y//r«w/ttw,  *'  delightful ;" 
and  good  as  the  means,  which  is  called  utile,  *'  profitable  ;"  and  as  many  of 
evil :  for  **  evil "  in  promise,  is  that  they  call  inrpe;  evil  in  effect,  and  end, 
is  moUstum^  "unpleasant,"  "  troublesome  ;"  and  evil  in  the  means,  inuiilt^ 
*•  unprofitable,"  "  hurtful." 

As,  in  sense,  that  which  is  really  within  us,  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  only 
motion,  caused  by  the  action  of  external  objects,  but  in  apparence  ;  to  the 
sight,  light  and  colour  ;  to  the  car,  sound ;  to  the  nostril,  odour,  &c  :  so, 
when  the  action  of  the  same  object  is  continued  from  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
other  organs  to  the  heart,  the  real  effect  there  is  nothing  but  motion,  or 
endeavour  ;  which  consisteth  in  appetite,  or  aversion,  to  or  from  the  object 
moving.  But  the  apparence,  or  sense  of  that  motiont  is  that  we  either  caU 
*'  delight,"  or  "  trouble  of  mind." 

This  mot-ion,   which  is  called  appetite,  and  for  the  apparence  of  it 
**  delight/*  and  "  pleasure,"  seemeth  to  be  a  corroboration  of  vital  motion,  an4 
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a  help  thereunto ;  and  therefore  such  things  as  caused  delight,  were  not 
improf>erly  called  jucunda^  a  nevando^  from  helping  or  fortifying ;  and  the 
contrary  moksia^  ''offensive/'  from  hindering,  and  troubling  the  motion 
^ital. 

"  Pleasure  "  therefore,  or  "  delight,"  is  the  apparence,  or  sense  of  good ; 
and  *•  molestation,"  or  *'  displeasure,'*  the  apparence,  or  sense  of  evil  And 
consequently  all  appetite,  desire,  and  love,  is  accompanied  with  some 
delight  more  or  less ;  and  all  hatred  and  aversion,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
pleasure and  offence. 

Of  pleasures  or  delights,  some^ arise  from  the  sense  of  an  object  present ; 
and  those  may  be  called  ' '  pleasure  of  sense  ;  *'  the  word  "  sensual,  '  as  it  is 
used  by  those  only  that  condemn  them,  having  no  place  till  there  be  laws. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  onerations  and  exonerations  of  the  body ;  as  also  all 
that  is  pleasant,  in  the  *'  sight,"  " hearing.'* " smeU,"  "  taste,^'  or  ''touch." 
Others  arise  from  the  expectation,  that  proceeds  from  foresight  of  the 
end,  or  consequence  of  things  ;  whether  those  things  in  the  sense  please  or 
displease.  And  these  are  "pleasures  of  the  mind"  of  him  that  draweth 
those  consequences,  and  are  generally  called  "joy."  In  the  like  manner, 
displeasures  are  some  in  the  sense,  and  called  "  pain  ; "  others  in  the  expec- 
tation of  consequences,  and  are  called  "  grief." 

These  simple  passions  called  " appetite,"  "desire,"  "love,"  "aversion," 
"hate,"  "joy,"  and  "griel,"  have  their  names  for  divers  considerations 
diversified.  As  first,  when  they  one  succeed  another,  they  are  diversely 
called  from  the  opinion  men  have  of  the  likelihood  of  attaining  what  they 
desire.  Secondly,  from  the  object  loved  or  hated.  Thirdly,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  many  of  them  together.  Fourthly,  from  the  alteration  or 
succession  itself. 

For  "  appetite,"  with  an  opinion  of  attaining,  is  called  "  hope." 

The  same,  without  such  opinion,  "despair." 

"  Aversion,"  with  opinion  of  "  hurt "  from  the  object,  "  fear.'* 

The  same,  with  hope  of  avoiding  that  hurt  by  resistance,  "  courage." 

Sudden  "courage,"  "anger." 

Constant  "hope,"  "confidence"  of  ourselves. 

Constant  "  despair,"  "  diffidence  "  of  ourselves. 

"  Anger"  for  great  hurt  done  to  another,  when  we  conceive  the  same  to 
be  done  by  injury,  "  indignation." 

"Desire"  of  good  to  another,  "benevolence,"  "goodwill,'*  "charity.** 
If  to  man  generally,  "  good-nature." 

"  Desire  *'  of  ridies,  "  covetousness  ;  **  a  name  used  always  in  significa- 
tion of  blame  ;  because  men  contending  for  them,  are  displeased  with  one 
another  attaining  them  ;  though  the  desire  in  itself,  be  to  be  blamed,- or 
allowed,  according  to  the  means  by  which  these  riches  are  sought. 

"Desire**  of  office,  or  precedence,  "sunbition:"  a  name  used  also  in 
the  worse  sense,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned. 

"  Desire  **  of  things  that  conduce  but  a  little  to  our  ends,  and  fear  of 
things  that  are  but  of  little  hindrance,  "  pusillanimity.** 

"  Contempt  **  of  little  helps  and  hindrances,  "  magnanimitv.** 

"  Magnanimity,**  in  danger  of  death  or  wounds,  "valour,     "  fortitude.'* 

**  Magnanimity  "  in  the  use  of  riches,  "  liberali^." 

"Pusillanimity"  in  the  same,  ''wretchedness,"  " miscrableness,"  or 
"  parsimony  ; "  as  it  is  liked  or  disliked. 

"  Love  *'  of  persons  for  society,  **  kindness." 

**  Love  **  of  persons  for  pleasing  the  sense  only,  "  natural  lust." 

''  Love"  of  the  same,  acquired  from  rumination,  that  is,  imagination  of 
pleasure  past,  *  *  luxury. " 

"  Love  "  of  one  singularly,  with  desire  to  be  singularly  beloved,  "  the 
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passion  of  love."    The  same,  with  fear  that  the  love  is  not  mutaal, 
"jealousy." 

'*  Desire/'  by  doing  hurt  to  another,  to  make  him  condemn  some  fact  of 
his  own,  "revengefuhieas." 

**  Desire  "  to  Imow  why,  and  how,  "  curiosity  ; "  such  as  is  in  no  living 
creature  but  "  man : ''  so  that  man  is  distinguished,  not  onlv  by  his  reason, 
but  also  by  this  singular  passion  from  other  "animals;  in  whom  the 
appetite  ot  food,  and  other  pleasures  of  ^sense,  by  predominance,  take  away 
the  care  of  knowing  causes;  which  is  a  lust  of  tne  mind,  that  by  a  per- 
severance of  delight  in  the  continual  and  indefatigable  generation  of  know- 
ledge, ezceedeth  the  short  vehemence  of  any  carnal  pleasure. 

"  Fear  ^  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales 
publicly  allowed,  '* religion  ;"  not  allowed  ''superstition.*'  And  when  the 
power  inulgined,  is  truly  such  as  we  imagine,  ''true  religion." 

"  Fear,"  without  the  apprehension  of  why,  or  what,  "  panic  terror," 
called  so  from  the  fables  that  make  Pan  the  author  of  them ;  whereas  in 
truth,  there  is  always  in  him  that  so  feareth,  first,  some  apprehension  of  the 
cause,  though  the  rest  run  away  by  example,  every  one  supposing  his 
fellow  to  know  why.  And  therefore  this  passion  happens  to  none  but  in  a 
throng;  or  multitude  of  people. 

**Joy,"  from  apprehension  of  novelty,  "admiration  ;"  proper  to  man, 
because  it  excites  tne  appetite  of  knowing  the  cause. 

''Joy,'*  arising  from  imagination  of  a  man's  own  power  and  ability,  is 
that  exultation  en  the  mind  which  is  called  "glorying:"  which  if  grounded 
upon  the  experience  of  his  own  former  actions,  is  the  same  with  "  confi- 
dence : "  but  if  grounded  on  the  flattexy  of  others,  or  only  supposed  by 
himself,  for  delight  in  the  consequences  of  it,  is  called  "  vain -glory  :"  which 
name  is  properly  given  ;  because  a  well-grounded  ''confidence *'  begetteth 
attempt ;  wnereas  the  supposing  of  power  does  not,  and  is  therefore  rightly 
called  "vain." 

"  Grief,"  from  opinon  of  want  of  power,  is  called  "  dejection"  of  mind. 

The  "vain-glory"  which  tonsisteth  in  the  feigning  or  supposing  of 
abilities  in  ourselves;  which  we  know  are  not,  is  most  incident  to  young 
men,  and  nourished  by  the  histories  or  fictions  of  gallant  persons ;  and  is 
corrected  oftentimes  by  age,  and  employment 

"Sudden  glory,"  is  the  passion  which  maketh  those  "grimaces  "  called 
"laughter;*^  and  is  caused  either  by  some  sudden  act  of  their  own,  that 
pleaseth  them ;  or  by  tho  apprehension  of  some  deformed  thing  in  another, 
by  comparison  whereof  they  suddenly  applaud  themselves.  And  it  is  in« 
cident  most  to  them,  that  are  conscious  of  the  fewest  abiUties  in  themselves ; 
who  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in  their  own  favour,  by  observing  the 
imperfections  of  other  men.  And  therefore  much  laughter  at  the  defects  of 
others,  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity..  For  of  great  minds,  one  of  the  proper 
works  is,  to  help  and  free  others  from  scorn ;  and  compare  themselves  only 
with  the  most  aole. 

On  the  contrary,  "sadden  dejection,"  is  the  passion  that  canseth 
*' weeping;"  and  is  caused  by  such  accidents,  as  suddenly  take  away  some 
vehement  hope,  or  some  prop  of  their  power  :  and  they  are  most  subject  to 
it,  that  rely  principally  on  helps  extermil,  such  as  are  women  and  children. 
Thererore  some  weep  for  the  loss  of  friends ;  others  for  their  unkindness  ; 
others  for  the  sadden  stop  made  to  their  thoughts  of  revenge,  by  reoond- 
liatioiu  But  in  all  coses,  both  laughter,  and  weeping,  are  sudden  motions  ; 
castom  taking  them  both  away.  For  no  man  laughs  at  old  jests;  or 
weeps  for  an  old  calamity. 

"Grie4"  for  the  discovery  of  some  defect  of  ability,  is  "shame,"  or  the 
pMiign  that  discovereth  itself  in  «  blushing : "  and  consisteth  in  the  appre- 
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hensi<m  of  something  dBhonourable ;  and  in  young  men  is  a  sign  of  the 
]ovt  of  good  reputation,  and  commendable :  in  old  men  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
same ;  ^t  becanse  it  comes  too  late,  not  commendable. 
The  "contempt"  of  good  reputation  is  called  "impudence.*' 
"Grief,"  for  the  cakmity  of  another,  is  "pity ; '  and  ariseth  from  the 
imagination  that  the  like  calamity  may  befall  hhnself;  and  therefore  is 
called  also  "compassion,"  and  in  the  phrase  of  this  present  time  a  "fellow- 
feeling  :"  and  therefore  for  calamity  arriving  from  great  wickedness,  the 
best  men  have  the  least  pity ;  and  for  the  same  calamity,  those  hate  pity, 
that  think  themselves  least  obnoxious  to  the  same. 

"Contempt,"  or  little  sense  of  the  calamity  of  others,  is  that  which  men 
call  "cruelty ;  **  proceeding  from  security  of  their  own  fortune.  For,- that 
any  man  should  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  great  harms,  without  other 
end  of  his  own,  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible. 

"Grief,"  for  the  sucdess  of  a  competitor  in  wealth,  honour,  or  other 
good,  if  it  be  joined  with  endeavour  to  enforce  our  own  abilities  to  equal  or 
exceed  him,  is  called  "  emulation  j"  but  joined  with  endeavour  to  supplant, 
or  hinder  a  competitor,  "envy." 

When  in  the  mind  of  man,  appetites,  and  aversions,  hopes,  and  fears, 
concerning  one  and  the  same  thing,  arise  alternately ;  and  divers  good  and 
evil  consequences  of  the  doing,  or  omitting  the  thing  propounded,  come 
successively  into  our  thoughts  ;  so  that  sometimes  we  have  an  appetite  to 
it ;  sometimes  an  aversion  from  it ;  sometimes  hope  to  be  able  to  do  it ; 
sometimes  despair,  or  fear  to  attempt  it;  the  whole  sum  of  desires,  aversioiis, 
hopes  and  fears  continued  till  the  thing  be  either  done,  or  thought  impos- 
nble,  is  that  we  call  **  deliberation."    • 

Therefore  of  things  past,  there  is  no  "deliberation ;  '*  because  manifestly 
impossible  to  be  changed :  nor  of  things  known  to  be  impossible,  or 
thought  so  ;  because  men  know,  or  think,  such  deliberation  vain.  But  oC 
things  impossible,  which  we  think  possible,  we  may  deliberate;  not 
knowing  it  is  in  vain.  And  it  is  called  "deliberation ; "  because  'it  is  a 
putting  an  end  to  the  "  liberty  "  we  had  of  doing  or  omitting  according  to 
our  own  appetite,  or  aversion. 

This  alternate  succession  of  appetites,  aversions,  hopes  and  fears,  is  no 
less  in  other  living  creatures  tnan  in  man:  and  therefore  beasts  also 
deliberate. 

Every  "  deliberation  "  is  then  said  to  "  end,"  when  that  whereof  they 
deliberate,  is  either  done  or  thought  impossible ;  because  till  then.we  retain 
the  liberty  of  doing  or  omitting,  according  to  our  appetite,  or  aversion. 

In  "deliberation,"  the  last  appetite,  or  aversion,  inmiediately  adhering 
to  the  action,  or  to  the  omission  thereof,  is  that  we  call  the  "will ; "  the  act, 
not  the  faculty,  of  "willing."  And  beasts  that  have  " deliberation,"  must 
necessarily  also  have  "will."  The  definitien  of  tihe  **will,"  given 
commonly  by  the  schools,  that  it  is  a  "  rational  appetite,"  is  not  good. 
For  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  voluntary  act  a^^sdnst  reason.  For  a 
**  voluntary  act "  is  that  which  procwdeth  from  the  **  will,"  and  no  other. 
But  if  instead  of  a  rational  appetite,  we  shall  say  an  appetite  resulting  from 
a  precedent  deliberation,  then  the  definition  is  the  same  that  I  have  given 
here.  Will,  therefore,  is  the  last  appetite  in  deliberating.  And 
though  we  say  in  common  discourse,  a  man  had  a  will  once  to  do  a  thing, 
&at  nevertheless  he  forbore  to  do ;  yet  that  is  properly  but  an  inclination, 
which  makes  no  action  voluntary  ;  because  the  action  depends  not  of  it^ 
but  of  the  last  inclination  or  appetite.  For  if  the  intervenient  appetites^ 
make  any  action  voluntary ;  then  by  the  same  reason,  all  intervenient 
aversions  should  make  the  same  action  involuntary ;  and  so  one  and  tho 
same  actioQ  should  be  both  voluntary  and  involuntaiy. 
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By  this  it  is  manifest,  that  not  only  actions  that  have  their  banning  from 
covetousness,  ambition,  lust,  or  other  appetites  to  the  thing  propounded  ; 
but  also  those  that  have  their  beginning  from  aversion,  or  fear  of  those 
consequences  that  follow  the  omission,  are  "voluntary  actions.** 

The  forms  of  speech  by  which  the  passions  are  expressed,  are  partly  the 
same, 'and  partly  different  from  those,  by  which  we  express  our  thoughts. 
And  first,  generally  all  passions  may  be  expressed  ''  inaicatively  ;  "  as  *'  I 
love,"  "  I  fear,"  «*  I  joy,"  *•  I  deliberate,'*^  "  I  will/'  '*  I  command  : "  but 
some  of  tbtm  have  particular  expressions  by  themselves,  which  nevertheless 
are  not  affirmations,  unless  it  be  when  they  serve  to  make  other  inferences, 
besides  that  of  the  passion  they  proceed  from.  Deliberation  is  expressed 
*'  subjunctively ; "  which  is  a  speech  proper  to  signify  suppositions,  with 
their  consequences:  as,  "if  this  be  done,  then  this  will  follow;"  and 
differs  not  from  the  language  of  reasoning,  save  that  reasoning  is  in  general 
words  ;  but  deliberation  for  the  most  part  is  of  particulars.  The  language 
of  desire,  and  aversion,  is  "imperative  ;"  as  "do  this,"  "forbear  that  ;** 
which  when  the  party  is  obliged  to  do,  or  forbear,  is  "  command ; "  other- 
wise "  prayer  ; "  or  else  **  counsel."  The  language  of  vain-glory,  of  indig- 
nation, pity  and  revengefulness,  "optative:"  but  of  the  desire  to  know, 
there  is  a  peculiar  expression,  odled  "interrogative;"  as,  "what  is  it," 
"  when  shall  it,"  "  how  is  it  done,"  and  "why  so?  "  other  language  of  the 
passions  I  find  none  :  for  cursing,  swearing,  reviling,  and  the  like,  do  not 
signify  as  speech ;  but  as  the  actions  of  a  tongue  accustomed. 

These  forms  of  speech,  I  say,  are  expressions,  or  voluntary  significations 
•f  our  passions  :  but  certain  signs  they  be  not ;  because  they  may  be  used 
mrbitrarily,  whether  they  that  use  them  have  such  passions  or  not  The  best 
signs  of  passions  present,  are  either  in  the  countenance,  motions  of  the  body, 
actions,  and  ends,  or  aims,  which  we  otherwise  know  the  man  to  have. 

And  because  in  deliberation,  the  appetites,  and  aversions,  are  raised  by 
foresight  of  the  good  and  evil  consequences,  and  sequels  of  the  action 
whereof  we  deliberate ;  the  good  or  evil  effect  thereof  dependeth  on  the 
foresight  of  a  long  chain  of  consequences,  of  which  very  seldom  any  man  is 
able  to  see  to  the  end.  But  for  so  far  as  a  man  seeth,  if  the  good  in  those 
consequences  be  greater  than  the  evil,  the  whole  chain  is  that  which  writers 
call  "apparent,"  or  "seeming good."  And  contrarily,  when  the  evil  ex- 
cecdeth  the  good,  the  whole  is  "apparent,"  or  "  seeming  evil : "  so  that  he 
who  hath  by  experience,  or  reason,  the  greatest  and  surest  prospect  of  con- 
sequences, dehberates  best  himselif ;  and  is  able  when  he  will,  to  give  the 
best  counsel  unto  others. 

"  Continual  success  "  in  obtaining  those  things  which  a  man  from  time  to 
time  desireth,  that  is  to  say,  continual  prospering,  is  that  men  call "  felicity  ;** 
I  mean  the  felicity  of  this  life.  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual 
tranquility  of  mind,  while  we  live  here ;  because  life  itself  is  but  motion, 
and  can  never  be  without  desire,  nor  without  fear,  no  more  than  without 
sense.  What  kind  of  felicity  God  hath  ordained  to  them  that  devoutly 
honour  Him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know,  than  enjoy ;  being  joys,  that 
now  are  as  incomprehensible  as  the  word  of  school-men  "beatifical 
vision  "  is  unintelligible. 

The  form  of  speech  whereby  men  signify  their  opinion  of  the  goodness  of 
anything,  is  "  praise."  That  whereby  they  signify  the  power  and  greatness 
of  anything,  is  "  magnifying."  And  that  whereby  they  signify  the  opinion 
they  have  of  a  man's  felicity,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  fiaKapi(rfi6Cf  for  which 
we  have  no  name  in  our  tongue.  And  thus  much  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose,  to  have  been  said  of  the  "passions." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  EndSf  or  Resoluiions  of  Discourse^ 

Of  all  "  discourse,"  governed  by  desire  of  knowledge,  there  is  at  last  an 
**end,"  either  by  attaining,  or  by  giving  over.  And  in  the  chain  of  dis- 
course, wheresoever  it  be  interrupted,  there  is  an  end  for  that  time. 

If  the  discourse  be  merely  mental,  it  consisteth  of  thoughts  that  the  thing 
will  be,  and  will  not  be  ;  or  thai  it  has  been,  and  has  not  been,  alternately. 
So  that  wheresoever  you  break  off  the  chain  of  a  man's  discourse,  you  leave 
him  in  a  presumption  of  **  it  will  be,"  or,  "it  will  not  be;"  or,  "it  has 
been,"  or,  "  has  not  been."  All  which  is  '*  opinion."  And  that  which  is 
alternate  appetite,  in  deliberating  concerning  good  and  evil ;  the  same  is 
alternate  opinion,  in  the  enquiry  of  the  truth  of  **  past,"  and  "  future."  And 
as  the  last  appetite  in  deliberation,  is  called  the  "  will,"  so  the  last  opinion 
in  search  of  the  truth  of  past,  and  future,  is  called  the  ''  judgment,"  or  "  reso- 
lute "  and  "  final  sentence  "  of  him  that  ''  discourseth.  And  as  the  whole 
chain  of  appetites  alternate,  in  the  question  of  good,  or  bad,  is  called  ''de- 
liberation ;  so  the  whole  chain  of  opinions  alternate,  in  the  question 
of  true,  or  false,  is  called  "  doubt." 

No  discourse  whatsoever  can  end  in  absolute  knowledge  of  fact,  past  or 
to  come.  For,  as  for  the  knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originaUy  sense  ;  and  ever 
after,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledge  of  consequence,  which  I  have  said 
before  is  called  science,  it  is  not  absolute^  but  conditional.  No  man 
can  know  by  discourse,  that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  ;  which  is 
to  know  absolutely ;  but  only,  that  if  this  be,  that  is  ;  if  this  has  been,  that 
has  been  ;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be  ;  which  is  to  know  conditionally ; 
and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one  thing  to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a 
thing  to  another  name  of  the  same  thing. 

And  therefore,  when  the  discourse  is  put  into  speech,  and  begins  with  the 
definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds  by  connection  of  the  same  into  general 
affirmations,  and  of  these  again  into  syllogisms ;  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called 
the  conclusion,  aud  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified,  is  that  con- 
ditional knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words,  which 
is  commonly  eall^  "  science."  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such  discourse,  be 
not  definitions ;  or  if  the  definitions  be  not  rightly  joined  together  into 
syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclusion,  is  a^in  "opinion,"  namely  of  the 
truth  of  somewhat  said,  though  sometimes  m  absurd  and  senseless  words, 
without  possibility  of  being  understood.     When  .two  or  more  men  know  of 
one  and  the  same  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  ''conscious  "  of  it  one  to  another ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  know  it  together.    And  because  such  are  fittest 
witnesses  of  the  facts  of  one  another,  or  of  a  third  :  it  was,  and  ever  will  be, 
reputed  a  very  evil  act,  for  any  man  to  speak  against  his  "conscience  :  "  or 
to  corrupt  or  force  another  so  to  do  :  insomuch  that  the  plea  of  conscience 
has  been  always  hearkened  unto  very  diligently  in  all  times.     Afterwards, 
men  made  use  of  the  same  word  metaphorically,  for  the  knoD^edge  of  their 
own  secret  &cts,  and  secret  thoughts ;  and  therdbre  it  is  rhetorically  said, 
that  the  conscience  is  a  thousand  witnesses.    And  last  of  all,  men  vehe- 
mently in  love  with  their  own  new  opinions,  though  never  so  absurd,  and 
obstinately  bent  to  maintain  them,  save  those  their  opinions  also  that 
reverenced  name  of  conscience,  as  if  they  would  have  it  seem  unlawful  to 
dumge  or  speak  against  them ;  and  so  pretend  to  know  they  are  true,  when 
they  know  at  most,  but  that  they  think  so. 
When  a  man's  discourse  beginneth  not  at  definitions,  it  bq;inneth  either 
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at  some  other  contemplation  of  his  own,  and  then  it  is  still  called  opinion  ; 
or  it  beginneth  at  some  saying  of  another,  of  whose  ability  to  know 
the  truth,  and  of  whose  honesty  in  not  deceiving,  he  doubteth  not :  and  then 
the  discourse  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as  the  person  ;  and  the 
resolution  is  called  "  belief,"  and  **  faith:  '*  "faiih,"  in  the  man,  ** belief," 
both  of  the  man,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  So  that  in 
belief  are  two  opinions  ;  one  of  the  saying  of  the  man,  the  other  of  his 
virtue.  To  **  have  faith  in,"  or  "  trust  to,**  or  "  believe  a  man,"  signify  the 
same  thing  ;  namely,  an  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the  man :  but  to 
"  believe  what  is  said,"  signifieth  only  an  opinion  of  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
But  we  are  to  observe  that  this  phrase,  "I  believe  in,"  as  also  the 
Latin,  credo  in^  and  the  Greek,  vurrkwa  liCt  are  never  used  but  in  the 
writings  of  divines.  Instead  of  them,  in  other  writings  are  put,  "  I  believe 
him,"  •*  I  trust  him  ;  '*  "  I  have  faith  in  him ;  "  **  I  rely  on  him ; "  and  in 
Latin  crtifo  illi,  fido  illi:  and  In  Greek,  irttrrlvcu  aima  :  and  that  this 
singularity  of  the  ecclesiastic  use  of  the  word  hath  raised  many  disputes 
about  the  right  object  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  by  "believing  in,"  as  it  is  in  the  creed,  is  meant,  not  trust  in 
the  person :  but  confession  and  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine.  For  not 
only  Christians,  but  all  manner  of  men  do  so  believe  in  God,  as  to  hold  all 
for  truth  they  hear  him  say,  whether  they  understand  it  or  not ;  which  is 
all  the  faith  and  trust  can  possibly  be  had  in  any  person  whatsoever  :  but 
they  do  not  all  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  creed. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  that  when  we  believe  any  saying  whatsoever 
it  be,  to  be  true,  from  arguments  taken,  not  from  tlie  thing  itself,  or  from 
the  principles  of  natural  reason,  but  from  the  authority  and  good  opinion 
we  have  of  him  that  hath  said  it ;  then  is  the  speaker,  or  person  we  believe 
in,  or  trust  in,  and  whose  word  we  take,  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  the 
honour  done  in  believing,  is  done  to  him  only.  And  consequently,  when 
we  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  having  no  immediate 
revelation  from  God  Himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  is  in  the  Church, 
whose  word  we  take,  and  acquiesce  therein.  And  they  that  believe  that 
which  a  prophet  relates  unto  them  in  the  name  of  God,  take  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  do  honour  to  him,  and  in  him  trust,  and  believe,  touching  the 
truth  of  what  he  relateth,  whether  he  be  a  true  or  a  false  propheL  And  so 
it  is  also  with  all  other  history.  For  if  I  should  not  believe  all  that  is 
written  by  historians  of  the  glorious  acts  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  I  do 
not  think  the  ghost  of  Alexander  or  Caesar  had  any  just  cause  to  be 
offended,  or  anybody  else,  but  the  historian.  If  Livy  say  the  gods 
made  once  a  cow  speak,  and  we  believe  it  not,  we  distrust  not  God  therein, 
but  Livy.  So  that  it  is  evident,  that  whatsoever  we  believe,  upon  no 
other  reason  than  what  is  drawn  from  authority  of  men  only,  and  theix 
writings,  whether  they  be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  Virtues  commonly  called  IntellectucU,  and  their  contrary  Defects, 

Virtue  generally,  m  all  sorts  of  subjects,  is  somewhat  that  is  valued  for 
eminence,  and  consisteth  in  comparison.  For  if  all  things  were  equal  in  all 
men,  nothing  vrould  be  prized.  And  by  "  virtues  intellectual,"  are  always 
understood  such  abilities  of  the  mind  as  men  praise,  valuer  and  desire 
should  be  in  themselvp ;  and  go  commonly  under  the  name  of  a  "  good 
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wit ; "  though  the  same  word  "  wit  "  be  used  also  to  distinguish  one  certain 
ability  from  the  rest. 

These  "virtues"  arc  of  two  sorts,  "natural,"  and  "acquired."  By 
natural,  I  mean  not  that  which  a  nuui  hath  from  his  birth :  for  that  is 
nothing  else  but  sense  ;  wherein  men  differ  so  little  one  from  another,  and 
from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  virtues.  But  I  mean 
that  ^  wit "  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and  experience ;  without  method, 
culture,  or  instruction.  This  "natural  wit"  consisteth  principally  in  two 
things,  ''celerity  of  imagining,"  that  is,  swift  succession  of  one  thought  to 
another,  and  steady  direction  to  some  approved  end.  On  the  contrary,  a 
slow  imagination  maketh  that  defect,  or  fault  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
called  **  dulness,"  "stupidity,"  and  sometimes  by  other  names  that  signify 
slowness  of  motion,  or  difficulty  to  be  moved. 

And  this  difference  of  Quickness,  is  caused  by  the  difference  of  men's 
passions  ;  that  love  and  dislike,  some  one  thing,  some  another  :  and  there- 
fore some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  another ;  and  are  held  to,  and 
observe  differently  the  things  that  pass  through  their  imagination.  And 
whereas  in  this  succession  ofmen's  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  observe  in 
the  things  they  think  on,  but  either  in  what  they  be  "like  one  another," 
or  in  wM.t  they  be  "unlike,"  or  "  what  they  serve  for,"  or  **  how  they  serve 
to  such  a  purpose ;  "  those  that  observe  their  similitudes,  in  case  they  be 
snch  as  are  but  rarely  observed  by  others,  are  said  to  have  a  "  good  wit ;  " 
by  which,  in  this  occasion,  is  meant  a  "good  fancy."  But  they  that 
observe  their  differences  and  dissimilitudes :  which  is  called  "  distinguish- 
ing," and  "discerning,"  and  "judging "  between  thing  and  thing ;  in  case 
such  discerning  be  not  easy,  are  said  to  have  a  *'  good  judgment : "  and 
particularly  in  matter  of  conversation  and  business ;  wherein  times,  places, 
and  persons  are  to  be  discerned,  this  virtue  is  called  "discretion."  The 
former,  that  Is,  fetncy,  without  the  help  of  judgment,  is  not  commended  as  a 
virtue :  but  the  latter,  which  is  judgment,  and  discretion,  is  commended  for 
itself,  without  (the  help  of  fancy.  Besides  the  discretion  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  necessary  to  a  good  fancy,  there  is  required  also  an  often 
application  of  his  thoughts  to  their  end ;  that  is  to  say,  to  some  use  to  be 
made  of  them.  This  done  ;  he  that  hath  this  virtue,  will  be  easily  fitted 
with  similitudes  that  will  please,  not  only  by  illustrations  of  his  discourse, 
and  adorning  it  with  new  and  apt  metaphors ;  but  also,  by  the  rarity  of 
their  invention.  But  without  steadiness,  and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great 
fancy  is  one  kind  of  madness ;  such  as  they  have,  that  entering  into  any 
discourse,  are  snatched  from  their  purpose  by  everything  that  comes  in  their 
thought,  into  so  many  and  so  long  digressions,  and  parentheses,  that  they 
utterly  lose  themselves :  which  kind  of  folly  I  know  no  particular  name  for ; 
but  the  cause  of  it  is,  sometimes  want  of  experience ;  whereby  that  seemeth 
to  a  man  new  and  rare,  which  doth  not  so  to  others,  sometimes  pusilla- 
nimity ;  by  which  that  seems  great  to  him,  which  other  men  think  a  trifle : 
and  whatsoever  is  new,  or  great,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  told,  with- 
draws a  man  by  degrees  from  the  intended  way  of  his  discourse. 

In  a  good  poem,  whether  it  be  "epic,"  or  "dramatic;"  as  also  in 
"  sonnets,''  "  epigrams,'*  and  other  pieces,  both  judgment  and  fancy  are 
required ;  but  the  fancy  must  be  more  eminent ;  because  they  please  for  the 
extravagancy ;  but  ought  not  to  displease  by  indiscretion. 

In  a  good  history,  the  judgment  must  be  eminent;  because  the  goodness 
consisteth  in  the  method,  in  the  truth,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  actions  that 
are  most  profitable  to  be  known.  Fancy  has  no  place,  but  only  in  adorning 
the  style. 

In  orations  of  praise,  and  in  inveotives,  the  fiuicy  is  predominant ;  because 
the  design  is  not  truth,  but  to  honour  or  dishonour  \  which  is  done  by  noUe 
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or  by  vile  comparisons.  The  judgment  does  but  suggest  what  circumstances 
make  an  action  laudable,  or  culpable. 

In  hortatives,  and  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise  serveth  best  to  the 
design  in  hand  ;  so  is  the  judgment  or  the  fancy  most  required. 

In  demonstxation,  in  counsel,  and  all  rigorous  search  of  truth,  judgment 
does  all,  except  sometimes  the  understanding  have  need  to  be  opened  by 
some  apt  similitude ;  and  then  there  is  so  much  use  of  fancy.  But  for 
metaphors,  they  are  in  this  case  uttery  excluded.  For  seeing  they  openly 
profess  deceit ;  to  admit  them  into  counsel  or  reasoning  were  manifest 
folly. 

And  in  any  discourse  whatsoever,  if  the  defect  of  discretion  be  apparent, 
how  extravagant  soever  the  fancy  be,  the  whole  discourse  will  be  taken  for 
a  sign  of  want  of  wit ;  and  so  will  it  never  when  the  discretion  is  manifest, 
though  the  fancy  be  never  so  ordinary. 

The  secret  thoughts  of  a  man  run  over  all  things,  holy,  profane,  clean, 
obscene,  grave  and  light,  without  shame,  or  blame ;  whidi  verbal  discourse 
cannot  do,  farther  than  the  judgment  shall  approve  of  the  time,  place,  and 
persons.  An  anatomist  or  a  jmysician  may  speak,  or  write  his  judgment 
of  unclean  things ;  because  it  is  not  to  please,  out  profit :  but  for  another 
man  to  write  lus  extravagant  and  pleasant  fancies  of  the  same,  is  as  if  a 
man,  from  being  tumbl^  into  the  dirt,  should  come  and  present  himself 
before  good  company.  And  it  is  the  want  of  discretion  that  makes  the 
difference.  Again,  in  professed  remissness  of  mind,  and  familiar  company, 
a  man  may  play  with  the  sounds  and  equivocal  significations  of  words; 
and  that  many  times  with  encounters  of  extraordinary  fancy:  but  in  a 
sermon,  or  in  public,  or  before  persons  unknown,  or  whom  we  ought  to 
reverence,  there  is  no  gin^ling  of  words  that  will  not  be  accounted  folly : 
and  the  difference  is  only  m  the  want  of  discretion.  So  that  where  wit  is 
wanting,  it  is  not  fancy  tiiat  is  wanting,  but  discretion.  Judgment  therefore 
without  fancy  is  wit,  but  fancy  without  juc^;ment,  not. 

When  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  that  has  a  design  in  hand,  running  over  a 
multitude  of  things,  observes  how  they  conduce  to  that  design ;  or  what 
design  they  may  conduce  unto ;  if  his  observations  be  such  as  are  not  easy, 
or  usual,  this  wit  of  his  is  called  "  prudence ; "  and  depends  on  mudi 
experience,  and  memory  of  the  like  things  and  their  consequences  hereto- 
fore. In  which  there  is  not  so  much  difference  of  men,  as  there  is  in  their 
fancies  and  judgment ;  because  the  experience  of  men  equal  in  age,  is  not 
much  unequal  as  to  the  quantity  ;  but  lies  in  different  occasions ;  every  one 
having  his  private  designs.  To  govern  well  a  family  and  a  kingdom,  are 
not  different  degrees  of  prudence ;  but  different  sorts  of  business  ;  no  more 
than  to  draw  a  picture  in  little,  or  as  great,  or  greater  than  the  life,  are 
different  d^ees  of  art.  A  plain  husbsmdman  is  more  prudent  in  af&irs  of 
his  own  house,  than  a  privy-councillor  in  the  affairs  of  another  man. 

To  prudence,  if  you  add  the  use  of  unjust  or  dishonest  means,  such  as 
usually  are  prompted  to  men  by  fear,  or  want ;  you  have  that  crooked 
wisdom  when  is  called  *'  craft ; "  which  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.  For 
magnanimity  is  contempt  of  unjust  or  dishonest  helps.  And  that 
which  the  Latins  call  versutia^  translated  into  English,  "  shifting,"  and  is  a 
putting  off  of  a  present  danger  or  incommodity,  by  engaging  into  a  greater, 
as  when  a  man  robs  one  to  pay  another,  is  but  a  shorter-sighted  craft, 
called  versutia^  from  versura^  which  signifies  taking  money  at  usury  for 
the  present  payment  of  interest. 

As  for  "  acquired  wit,"  I  mean  acquired  by  method  and  instruction,  there 
is  none  but  reason ;  which  is  grounded  on  the  right  use  of  speech, 
and  produceth  the  sciences.  But  of  reason  and  science  I  have  already 
spoken,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters. 
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The  causes  of  this  difference  of  wits,  are  in  the  passions  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  passions  proceedeth,  partly  from  the  different  constitution  of  the 
body,  and  partly  from  different  education.  For  if  the  diflerence  proceeded 
from  the  temper  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  either  exterior  or 
interior,  there  would  be  no  less  difference  of  men  in  their  sight,  hearing,  or 
other  senses,  than  in  their  fancies  and  discretions.  It  proceeds  therefore 
from  the  passions ;  which  are  different,  not  only  from  the  aifference  of  men's 
complexions ;  but  also  from  theur  difference  of  customs,  and  education. 

The  passions  that  most  of  all  cause  the  difference  of  wit,  are  principally, 
the  more  or  less  desire  of  power,  of  riches,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honour. 
All  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first,  that  is,  desire  of  power.  For  riches, 
knowledge,  and  honour,  are  but  several  sorts  of  power. 

And  therefore,  a  man  who  has  no  great  passion  for  any  of  these  things  ; 
but  is,  as  men  term  it,*indifferent ;  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man, 
as  to  be  free  from  giving  offence ;  yet  he  cannot  possibly  have  either  a  great 
fancy,  or  much  judgment.  For  the  thoughts  are  to  the  desires,  as  scouts, 
and  spies,  to  range  abroad,  and  find  the  way  to  the  things  desired :  all 
steadiness  of  the  mind's  motion,  and  all  quickness  of  the  same,  proceeding 
from  thence  :  for  as  to  have  no  desire,  is  to  be  dead  :  so  to  have  weak 
passions,  is  dulness ;  and  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  everything, 
•'  giddiness,"  and  **  distraction  ;  "  and  to  have  stronger  and  more  vehement 
passions  for  anything,  than  is  ordinarily  seen  in  others,  is  that  which  men 
call  "madness. 

Whereof  there  be  almost  as  many  kinds,  as  of  the  passions  themselves. 
Sometimes  the  extraordinary  and  extravagant  passion,  proceedeth  from  the 
evil  constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  harm  done  them  ;  and  some- 
times the  hurt  and  indisposition  of  the  organs,  is  caused  by  the  vehemence, 
or  long  continuance  of  the  passion.  But  in  both  cases  the  madness  is  of  one 
and  the  same  nature. 

The  passion,  whose  violence,  or  continuance,  maketh  madness,  is  either 
great  "vain-glory;"  which  is  commonly  called  "pride,"  and  "self-con- 
ceit ;"  or  great  "  dejection  "  of  mind. 

Pride,  subjecteth  a  man  to  anger,  the  excess  whereof  is  the  madness 
called  '*  rage"  and  "fury."  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  excessive 
desire  of  revenge,  when  it  becomes  habitual,  hurteth  the  organs,  and 
becomes  rage :  that  excessive  love,  with  jealousy,  becomes  also  rage :  ex- 
cessive opinion  of  a  man*s  own  self,  for  divine  inspiration,  for  wisdom, 
learning,  form  and  the  like,  becomes  distraction  and  giddiness :  the  same^ 
joined  with  envy,  rage :  vehement  opinion  of  the  truth  of  anything,  contra- 
dicted by  others,  rage. 

Dejection  subjects  a  man  to  causeless  fears ;  which  is  a  madness, 
commonly  called  "  melancholy ;"  apparent  also  in  divers  manners ;  as  in 
haunting  of  solitudes  and  graves  ;  in  superstitious  behaviour ;  and  in  fearing, 
some  one,  some  another  particular  thing.  In  sum,  all  passions  that  produce 
strange  and  unusual  behaviour,  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  madness. 
But  of  the  several  kinds  of  madness,  he  that  would  take  the  pains,  might 
enrol  a  legion.  And  if  the  excesses  be  madness,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
passions  themselves,  when  thev  tend  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  the  same. 

For  example,  though  the  effect  of  folly,  in  them  that  are  possessed  of  an 
opinion  of  being  inspired,  be  not  visible  always  in  one  man,  by  any  very 
extravagant  action,  that  proceedeth  from  such  passion  ;  yet,  when  many  of 
them  conspire  together,  the  rage  of  the  whole  multitude,  is  visible  enough. 
For  what  argument  of  madness  can  there  be  greater,  than  to  clamour,  strike, 
and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends  ?  Yet  this  is  somewhat  less  than  such 
a  multitude  will  do.  For  they  will  clamour,  fight  against,  and  destroy 
those,  by  whom  all  their  lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and 
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secured  from  injury.  And  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is  the 
same  in  every  particular  man.  For  as  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  though  a 
man  perceive  no  sound  of  that  part  of  the  water  next  him,  yet  he  is 
well  assured,  that  part  contributes  as  much  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  same  quantity  ;  so  also,  though  we  perceive  no  great  un- 
quietness  in  one  or  two  men,  yet  wc  may  be  well  assured,  that  their  singular 
passions,  are  parts  of  the  seditious  roaring  of  a  troubled  nation.  And  if 
there  were  nothing  else  that  bewrayed  their  madness,  yet  that  very 
arrogating  such  inspiration  to  themselves,  is  argument  enough.  If*  some 
man  in  Bedlam  should  entertain  you  with  sober  discourse  ;  and  you  desire 
in  taking* leave,  to  know  what  he  were,  that  you  might  another  time  requite 
his  civility  ;  and  he  should  tell  you,  he  were  God  the  Father  ;  I  think  you 
need  expect  no  extravagant  action  for  argument  of  his  madness. 

This  opinion  of  inspiration,  called  commonly,  private  spirit,  begins  very 
often,  from  some  lucky  finding  of  an  error  generally  held  by  others ;  and  not 
knowing,  or  not  remembering,  by  what  conduct  of  reason,  they  came  to  so 
singular  a  truth  (as  they  think  it,  though  it  be  many  times  an  untruth  they 
light  on)  they  presently  admire  themselves,  as  being  in  the  special  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  who  hath  revealed  the  same  to  them  supematurally,  by  his 
Spirit. 

Again,  that  madness  is  nothing  else,  but  too  much  appearing  passion, 
may  be  gathered  out  of  the  effects  of  wine,  which  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  organs.  For  the  variety  of  behaviour  in  men 
that  have  drunk  too  much,  is  the  same  with  that  of  madmen  :  some  of  them 
raging,  others  loving,  others  laughing,  all  extravagantly,  but  according  to 
their  several  domineering  passions :  for  the  effect  of  the  wine,  does  but  re- 
move dissimulation,  and  take  from  them  the  sight  of  the  deformity  of  their 
passions.  For,  I  believe,  the  most  sober  men,  when  they  walk  alone 
without  care  and  employment  of  the  mind,  would  be  unwilling  the  vanity 
and  extravagance  of  their  thoughts  at  that  time  should  be  publicly  seen ; 
which  is  a  confession,  that  passions  unguided,  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
madness. 

The  opinions  of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  later  ages,  concerning  the 
cause  of  madness,  have  been  two.  Some  deriving  them  from  the  passions ; 
some  from  demons,  or  spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  which  they  thought 
might  enter  into  a  man,  possess  him,  and  move  his  organs  in  such  strange 
and  uncouth  manner,  as  madmen  use  to  do.  The  former  sort,  therefore, 
called  such  men  madmen :  but  the  latter  called  them  sometimes 
"demoniacs,"  that  is,  possessed  with  spirits  ;  sometimes  enur gumeni^  that 
is,  agitated  or  moved  with  spirits  ;  and  now  in  Italy  they  are  called,  not 
oiAy pazziy  madmen;  but  also  spiritati^  men  possessed. 

There  was  once  a  great  conflux  of  people  in  Abdera,  a  city  of  the  Greeks, 
at  the  acting  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Andromeda,"  upon  an  extreme  hot  day  ; 
whereupon,  a  great  many  of  the  spectators  falling  into  fevers  had  this 
accident  from  the  heat,  and  from  the  tragedy  together,  that  they  did  nothing 
but  pronounce  iambics,  with  the  names  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  which, 
together  with  the  fever,  was  cured  by  the  coming  on  of  winter  ;  and  this 
madness  was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  passion  imprinted  by  the  tragedy. 
Likewise  there  reigned  a  fit  of  madness  in  another  Grecian  city,  which 
seized  only  tlie  young  maidens,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  hang  them- 
selves.  TTiis  was  by  most  then  thought  an  act  of  the  devil.  But  one  tlxat 
suspected  that  contempt  of  life  in  them  might  proceed  from  some  passion 
of  the  mind,  and  supposing  that  they  did  not  contemn  also  their  honour, 
cave  counsel  to  the  magistrates  to  strip  such  as  so  hanged  themselves,  and 
let  them  hang  out  naked.  This,  the  story  says,  cured  that  madness.  But 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  Grecians  did  often  ascribe  madness  to  the 
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operation  of  Eumenides,  or  Furies  ;  and  sometimes  of  Ceres,  Phoebus,  and 
other  gods ;  so  much  did  men  attribute  to  phantasms,  as  to  think  them 
aerial  living  bodies,  and  generally  to  call  them  spirits.  And  as  the 
Romans  in  this  held  the  same  opinion  with  the  Greeks,  so  also  did  the 
Jews ;  for  they  call  madmen  prophets,  or,  according  as  they  thought  the 
spirits  good  or  bod,  demoniacs :  and  some  of  them  called  both  prophets 
and  demoniacs,  madmen ;  and  some  called  the  same  man  both  demoniac 
and  madman.  But  for  the  Gentiles  it  is  no  wonder,  because  diseases  and 
health,  vices  and  virtues,  and  many  natural  accidents,  were  with  them  termed 
and  worshipped  as  demons.  So  that  a  man  was  to  understand  by  demon, 
as  well  sometimes  an  ague  as  a  devil.  But  for  the  Jews  to  have  such 
opinion  is  somewhat  strange.  For  neither  Moses  nor  Abraham  pretended 
to  prophesy  by  possession  of  a  spirit ;  but  from  the  voice  of  God ;  or  by  a 
vision  or  dream ;  nor  is  there  an3rthing  in  his  law,  moral  or  ceremonial,  by 
which  they  were  taught,  there  was  any  such  enthusiasm,  or  any  possession. 
When  Gchd  is  said  (Numb.  xi.  25)  to  take  from  the  spirit  that  was  in  Moses, 
and  give  to  the  seventy  elders,  the  Spirit  of  God  (taking  it  for  the  substance 
of  God)  is  not  divided.  The  Scriptures,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man, 
mean  a  man's  spirit,  inclined  to  godliness.  And  where  it  is  said  (Exod. 
zxiii.  8)  "  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  to  make  garments 
for  Aaron,"  is  not  meant  a  spirit  put  into  them  that  can  make  garments, 
but  the  wisdom  of  their  own  spirits  in  that  kind  of  work.  In  the  like 
sense,  the  spirit  of  man,  when  it  produceth  unclean  actions,  is  ordinarily 
called  an  unclean  spirit,  and  so  other  spirits,  though  not  always,  yet  as 
often  as  the  virtue  or  vice  so  styled,  is  extraordinary  and  eminent.  Neither 
did  the  other  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  pretend  enthusiasm  ;  or,  that 
God  spake  in  them  ;  but  to  them,  by  voice,  vision,  or  dream ;  and  the 
"burthen  of  the  Lord"  was  not  possession,  but  command.  How  then 
could  the  Jews  fall  into  this  opinion  of  possession?  I  can  imagine  no 
reason,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all  men,  namely,  the  want  of 
curiosity  to  search  natural  causes  :  and  their  placing  felicity  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  gross  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  the  things  that  most 
immediately  conduce  thereto.  For  they  that  see  any  strange  and  unusual 
ability,  or  defect  in  a  man's  mind,  unless  they  see  withal,  from  what  cause 
it  may  probably  proceed,  can  hardly  think  it  natural ;  and  if  not  natural, 
they  must  needs  think  it  supernatural ;  and  then  what  can  it  be,  but  that 
either  God  or  the  devil  is  in  him  ?  And  hence  it  came  to  pass,  when  our 
Saviour  (Mark  iii.  21)  was  compassed  about  with  the  multitude,  those  of 
the  house  doubted  he  was  mad,  and  went  out  to  hold  him  :  but  the  Scribes 
said  he  had  Beelzebub,  and  that  was  it  by  which  he  cast  out  devils  ;  as  if 
the  greater  madman  had  awed  the  lesser ;  and  that  (John  x.  20)  some  said, 
"he  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad  ; "  whereas  others  holding  him  for  a  prophet, 
said  "  these  are  not  the  words  of  one  that  hath  a  devil."  So  in  the  Old 
Testament  he  that  came  to  anoint  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  11)  was  a  prophet ;  but 
some  of  the  company  asked  Jehu  "  what  came  that  madman  for  ?  "  So 
that  in  sum,  it  is  manifest,  that  whosoever  behaved  himself  in  extraordinary 
manner,  was  thought  by  the  Je\^  to  be  possessed  either  with  a  good  or 
evil  spirit,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  who  erred  so  far  on  the  other  hand  as 
not  to  believe  there  were  at  all  any  spirits,  which  is  very  near  to  direct 
atheism ;  and  thereby  perhaps  the  more  provoked  others,  to  term  such  men 
demoniacs,  rather  than  madmen. 

But  why  then  does  our  Saviour  proceed  in  the  curing  of  them,  as  if  they 
were  possessed  ;  and  not  as  if  they  were  mad  ?  To  which  I  can  give  no 
other  kind  of  answer,  but  that  which  is  given  to  those  that  urge  the 
Scripture  in  like  manner  against  the  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  Scripture  was  written  to  show  unto  men  the  kin^om  of  God,  and  to 
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prepare  their  mitids  to  become  his  obedient  subjects ;  leaving  the  world, 
and  the  philosophy  thereof,  to  the  disputation  of  men,  for  the  exercising  of 
their  natural  reason.  Whether  the  earth's  or  sun's  motion  make  the  day, 
and  night ;  or  whether  the  exorbitant  actions  of  men,  proceed  from  passion, 
or  from  the  devil,  so  we  worship  him  not,  it  is  all  one,  as  to  our  odedience, 
and  subjection  to  God  Almighty  ;  which  is  the  thing  for  which  the 
Scripture  was  written.  As  for  that  our  Saviour  speaketh  to  the  disease,  as 
to  a  person ;  it  is  the  usual  phrase  of  all  that  cure  by  words  only,  as  Christ 
did,  and  enchanters  pretend  to  do,  whether  they  speak  to  a  devil  or  not. 
For  is  not  Christ  also  said  (Matt.  viii.  26)  to  have  rebuked  the  winds?  Is 
not  He  said  also  (Luke  iv.  39)  to  rebuke  a  fever  ?  Yet  this  does  not  argue 
that  a  fever  is  a  devil.  And  whereas  many  of  ihe  devils  are  said  to  confess 
Christ ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  those  places  otherwise,  than  that 
those  madmen  confessed  Him.  And  whereas  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xii.  43) 
speaketh  of  an  unclean  spirit,  that  having  gone  out  of  a  man,  wandereth 
tn rough  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  and  returning  into  the 
same  man,  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself ;  it  is  manifestly  a 
parable,  alluding  to  a  man,  that  after  a  little  endeavour  to  quit  his  lusts,  is 
vanquished  by  the  strength  of  them ;  and  becomes  seven  times  worse  than 
he  was.  So  that  I  see  nothing  at  all  in  the  Scripture,  that  requireth  a 
belief  that  demoniacs  were  any  other  thing  but  madmen. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  in  the  discourses  of  some  men ;  which  may 
also  be  numbered  amongst  the  sorts  of  madness ;  namely,  that  abuse  of 
words,  whereof  I  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  chapter,  by  the  name  of 
absurdity.  And  that  is,  when  men  speak  such  words,  as  put  together,  have 
in  them  no  signification  at  all ;  but  are  fallen  upon  by  some,  through  mis- 
understanding of  the  words  they  have  received,  and  repeat  by  rote ;  by 
others  from  intention  to  deceive  by  obscurity.  And  this  is  incident  to  none 
but  those,  that  converse  in  questions  of  matters  incomprehensible,  as  the 
schoolmen  ;  or  in  questions  of  abstruse  philosophy.  The  common  sort  of 
men  seldom  speak  insigniBcantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those  other  egr^ous 
persons  counted  idiots.  But  to  be  assured  their  words  are  without  any- 
thing correspondent  to  them  in  the  mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ; 
which  if  any  man  require,  let  him  take  a  schoolman  in  his  hands  and  see 
if  he  can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point,  as  the 
Trinity  ;  the  Deity ;  the  nature  of  Christ ;  transubstantiation  ;  free-will,  &c., 
into  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  so  as  to  make  the  same  intelligible ;  or 
into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such  as  they  were  acquainted  withal,  that  lived 
when  the  Latin  tongue  was  vulgar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
**  The  first  cause  does  not  necessarily  inflow  anything  into  the  second,  by 
force  of  the  essential  subordination  of  the  second  causes,  by  which  it  may 
help  it  to  work  ?  "  They  are  the  translation  of  the  title  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Suarez'  first  book,  **  Of  the  concourse,  motion,  and  help  of  God." 
When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such  stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend 
to  make  others  so  ?  And  particularly,  in  the  question  of  transubstantiation  ; 
where  after  certain  words  spoken ;  they  that  say,  the  white«^w,  round#f^f , 
m^igcixtutUf  quali/^,  comiptibili/^,  all  which  are  incorporeal,  &c.,  go  out  of 
the  wafer,  into  the  body  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  do  they  not  make  those 
"  nesses,"  "  tudes,"  and  *' ties,"  to  be  so  many  spirits  possessing  his  body? 
For  by  spirits,  they  mean  always  things,  that  being  incorporeal,  are  never- 
theless movable  from  one  place  to  another.  So  that  this  kind  of  absurdity, 
may  rightly  be  numbered  amongst  the  many  sorts  of  madness  ;  and  all  the 
time  that  guided  by  clear  thoughts  of  their  worldly  lust,  they  forbear  dis- 
puting, or  writing  thus,  but  lucid  intervals.  And  thus  much  of  the  virtues 
and  defects  intellectual. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

0/  the  Several  Subjects  of  Knowledge, 

There  are  of  **  knowledge  "  two  kinds ;  whereof  one  is  "  knowledge  of 
fact  : "  the  other  *'  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  one  affirmation  to 
another."  The  former  is  nothing  else  but  sense  and  memory,  and  is 
**  absolute  knowledge ; "  as  when  we  see  a  fact  doing,  or  remember  it  done  : 
and  this  is  the  knowledge  required  in  a  witness.  The  latter  is  called 
**  science,"  and  is  "  conditional ; "  as  when  we  know  that,  "  if  the  figure 
shown  be  a  circle,  then  any  straight  line  through  the  centre  shall  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts."  And  this  is  the  knowledge  required  in  a  philosopher, 
that  is  toasay,  of  him  that  pretends  to  reasoning. 

The  register  of  "  knowledge  of  fact "  is  called  **  history."  Whereof  there 
be  two  sons:  one  called  ''natural  history  ;"  which  is  the  history  of  such 
facts,  or  effects  of  Nature,  as  have  no  dependence  on  man's  **  will ;  "  such  as 
are  the  histories  of  "metals,"  **  plants,'*  **  animals,"  "regions,"  and  the 
like.  The  other  is  "  civil  history ;"  which  is  the  history  of  the  voluntary 
actions  of  men  in  commonwealths. 

The  registers  of  science,  are  such  "  books  "  as  contain  the  *  demonstra- 
tions **  of  consequences  of  one  affirmation  to  another ;  and  are  commonly 
called  "books  of  philosophy  ; "  whereof  the  sorts  are  many,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  the  matter  ;  and  may  be  divided  in  such  manner  as  I  have 
divided  them  in  the  following  table  (pp.  46,  47). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  Pouter^   Worthy  Dignity^  Honaur^  and  Worthiness. 

The  "  power  of  a  man,"  to  take  it  universally,  is  his  present  means ; 
to  obtain  some  future  apparent  good  :  and  is  either  *'  original  "  or  "  instru- 
mental." 

"  Natural  power,"  is  the  eminence  of  the  faculties  of  body  or  mind  ;  as 
extraordinary  strength,  form,  prudence,  arts,  eloquence,  liberality,  nobility. 
•*  Instrumental "  are  those  powers,  which  acquired  by  these,  or  by  fortune, 
are  means  and  instruments  to  acquire  more  :  as  riches,  reputation,  friends, 
and  the  secret  working  of  God,  which  men  call  good  luck.  For  the  nature 
of  power  is  in  this  point  like  to  fame,  increasing  as  it  proceeds  ;  or  like 
the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  the  further  they  go,  niake  still  the  more 
baste. 

The  greatest  of  human  powers,  is  that  which  is  compounded  of  the 
powers  of  most  men,  united  by  consent,  in  one  person,  natural  or  civil,  that 
nas  the  use  of  all  their  powers  depending  on  his  will ;  such  as  is  the  power 
of  a  commonwealth:  or  depending  on  the  wills  of  each  particular  ;  such 
as  is  the  power  of  a  faction  or  of  divers  factions  leagued.  Therefore  to  have 
servants,  is  power ;  to  have  f i  lends,  is  power :  for  they  are  strengths 
united. 

Also  riches  joined  with  liberality,  is  power  ;  because  it  procureth  friends, 
and  servants  ;  without  liberality,  not  so  ;  because  in  this  case  they  defend 
not ;  but  expose  men  to  envy,  as  a  prey. 
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Reputation  of  power,  is  power ;  because  it  draweth  with  it  the  adherence 
of  those  that  need  protection. 

So  is  reputation  of  love  of  a  man's  countr}%  called  popularity,  for 
the  same  reason. 

Also,  what  quality  soever  maketh  a  man  beloved,  or  feared  of  many  ;  or 
the  reputation  of  such  quality,  is  power ;  because  it  is  a  means  to  have 
the  assistance  and  service  of  many. 

Gk>od  success  is  power ;  because  it  maketh  reputation  of  wisdom,  or 
good  fortune  ;  which  makes  men  either  fear  him,  or  rely  on  him. 

Affinbility  of  men  already  in  power,  is  increase  of  power ;  because  it 
gaineth  love. 

Reputation  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  peace  or  war,  is  power; 
because  to  prudent  men,  we  commit  the  government  of  ourselves,  more 
willingly  than  to  others. 

Nobility  is  power,  not  in  all  places,  but  only  in  those  commonwealths 
where  it  has  privil^es :  for  in  such'  privileges,  consisteth  their  power. 

Eloquence  is  power,  because  it  is  seeming  prudence. 

Form  is  power ;  because  being  a  promise  of  good,  it  recommendeth  men 
to  the  favour  of  women  and  strangers. 

The  sciences  are  small  power ;  because  not  eminent ;  and  therefore,  not 
acknowledged  in  any  man ;  nor  are  at  all,  but  in  a  few,  and  in  them,  but  of 
a  few  things.  For  science  is  of  that  nature,  as  none  can  understand  it  to  be, 
but  such  as  in  a  good  measure  have  attained  it. 

Arts  of  public  use,  as  fortification,  making  of  engines,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  war ;  because  they  confer  to  defence  and  victory,  are  power :  and 
though  the  true  mother  of  them  be  science,  namely  the  mathematics  ;  yet, 
because  they  are  brought  into  the  light  by  the  hand  of  the  artificer,  they 
be  esteemed,  the  midwife  passing  with  the  vulgar  for  the  modier,  as  his 
issue. 

The  "  value,"  or  **  worth",  of  a  man,  is  as  of  all  other  things,  his  price  ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  would  be  given  for  the  use  of  his  power  :  and 
therefore  is  not  absolute ;  but  a  thing  dependent  on  the  need  and  judgment 
of  another.  An  able  conductor  of  soldiers,  is  of  great  price  in  time  of  war 
present,  or  imminent ;  but  in  peace  not  so.  A  learned  and  uncormpt 
judge,  is  much  worth  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  not  so  much  in  war.  And 
as  in  other  things,  so  in  men,  not  the  seller,  but  the  buyer  determines  the 
price.  For  let  a  man,  as  most  men  do,  rate  themselves  at  the  highest 
value  they  can ;  yet  their  true  value  is  no  more  than  it  is  esteemed  by  others. 

The  manifestation  of  the  value  we  set  on  one  another,  is  that  which  is 
commonly  called  honouring,  and  dishonouring.  To  value  a  man  at  a  higih 
rate,  is  to  "  honour  "  him ;  at  a  low  rate,  is  to  **  dishonour  "  him.  But 
high,  and  low,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  understood  by  comparison  to  the  rate 
that  each  man  setteth  on  himself. 

The  public  worth  of  a  man,  which  is  the  value  set  on  him  by  the 

commonwealth,  is  that  which  men  commonly  call  ''dignity."    And  this 

.  value  of  him  by  the  commonwealth,  is  understood,  by  offices  of  command, 

judicature,  public  employment;    or  by  names  and  titles,  introduced  for 

distinction  of  such  value. 

To  pray  to  another,  for  aid  of  any  kind,  is  "  to  honour ; "  because  a  wgn 
we  have  an  opinion  he  has  power  to  help ;  and  the  more  difficult  the  aid 
is,  the  more  is  the  honour. 

To  obey,  is  to  honour,  because  no  man  obeys  them  whom  they  think 
have  no  power  to  help,  or  hurt  them.  And  consequently  to  disobey,  is  to 
"dishonour." 

To  give  great  gifts  to  a  man,  is  to  honour  him  ;  because  it  is  buying  of 
protection,  and  acknowledging    of  poorer.      To  give  little  gifts,  is   to 
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dishonocr ;  because  it  is  but  tilms,  and  signifies  an  opinion  of  the  need  of 
small  helps. 

To  be  sedulous  in  promoting  another's  good,  also  to  flatter,  is  to 
honour ;  as  a  sign  we  seek  his  protection  or  aid.  To  neglect,  is  to  dis- 
honour. 

To  give  way  or  place  to  another,  in  any  commodity,  is  to  honour ;  being 
a  confession  of  greater  power.     To  arrogate,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  show  any  sign  of  love,  or  fear  of  another,  is  to  honour ;  for  both  to 
love,  and  to  fear,  is  to  value.  To  contemn,  or  less  to  love  or  fear  than  he 
expects,  is  to  dishonour  ;  for  it  is  undervaluing. 

To  praise,  magnify,  or  call  happy,  is  to  honour ;  because  nothing  but 
goodness,  power,  and  felicity  is  valucnd.  To  revile,  mock,  or  pity,  is  to 
dishonour. 

To  speak  to  another  with  comideration,  to  appear  before  him  with 
decency,  and  humility,  is  to  honour  him ;'  as  signs  of  fear  to  offend.  To 
speak  to  him  rashly,  to  do  anything  before  him  obscenely,  slovenly, 
impudently,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  believe,  to  trust,  to  rely  on  another,  is  to  honour  him  ;  sign  of  opinion 
of  his  virtue  and  power.     To  distrust,  or  not  believe,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  hearken  to  a  man's  counsel,  or  discourse,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  to 
honour ;  as  a  sign  we  think  him  wise,  or  eloquent,  or  witty.  To  sleep,  or 
go  forth,  or  talk  the  while,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  do  those  things  to  another,  which  he  takes  for  signs  of  honour,  or 
which  the  law  or  custom  makes  so,  is  to  honour  ;  because  in  approving  the 
honour  done  by  others,  he  acknowledgeth  the  power  which  others 
acknowledge.     To  refuse  to  do  them,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  agree  with  in  opinion,  is  to  honour ;  as  being  a  sign  of  approving  his 
judgment  and  wisdom.  To  dissent,  is  dishonour,  and  an  upbraiding  of 
error ;  and  if  the  dissent  be  in  many  things,  of  folly. 

To  imitate,  is  to  honour ;  for  it  is  vehemently  to  approve.  To  imitate 
one's  enemy,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  honour  those  another  honours,  is  to  honour  him ;  as  a  sign  of 
approbation  of  his  judgment.     To  honour^'his  enemies,  is  to  dishonour  him. 

To  employ  in  counsel,  or  in  actions  of  difficulty,  is  to  honour  ;  as  a  sign 
of  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  or  other  power.  To  deny  employment  in  the 
same  cases,  to  those  that  seek  it,  is  to  dishonour. 

All  these  ways  of  honouring,  are  natural;  and  as  well  within  as  without 
commonwealths.  But  in  commonwealths,  where  he,  or  they  that  have  the 
supreme  authority,  can  .make  whatsoever  they  please  to  stand  for  signs  of 
honour,  there  be  other  honours. 

A  sovereign  doth  honour  a  subject,  with  whatsoever  title,  or  office, 
or  employment,  or  action,  that  he  himself  will  have  taken  for  a  sign  of  his 
will  to  honour  him. 

The  king  of  Persia  honoured  Mordecai,  when  he  appointed  he  should  be 
conducted  through  the  streets  in  the  king's  garment,  upon  one  of  the  king's 
horses,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  prince  before  him,  prcKlaiming, 
"  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  him  that  the  king  will  honour."  And  yet 
another  king  of  Persia,  or  the  same  another  time,  to  one  that  demanded 
for  some  great  service,  to  wear  one  of  the  king's  robes,  gave  him  leave  so  to 
do  ;  but  with  this  addition,  that  he  should  wear  it  as  the  king's  fool ;  and 
then  it  was  dishonour.  So  that  of  civil  honour,  the  fountain  is  in  the 
person  of  the  commonwealth,  and  dependeth  on  the  wQl  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  is  therefore  temporary,  and  called  **  civil  honour ; "  such  as  magis- 
tracy.. ofRces,  titles ;  and  in  some  places,  coats  azid  scutcheons  painted : 
and  men  honour  such  as  have  them,  as  having  so  many  signs  of  favour  in 
the  commonwealth ;  which  favour  is  power. 
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''  Honourable  "  is  whatsoever  possession,  actfon,  or  quality,  is  an  argu- 
ment and  sign  of  power. 

And  therefore  to  be  honoured,  loved,  or  feared  of  many,  is  honourable  ; 
as  arguments  of  power.  To  be  honoured  of  few  or  none,  **  dishonourable." 

Dominion  ana  victory  is  honourable  ;  because  acquired  by  power  ;  and 
servitude,  for  need,  or  fear,  is  dishonourable. 

Good  fortune,  if  lasting,  honourable  ;  as  a  sign  of  the  favour  of  God.  Ill 
fortune,  and  losses,  dishonourable.  Riches  are  honourable  ;  for  they  are 
power.  Poverty,  dishonourable.  Magnanimity,  liberality,  hope,  courage, 
confidence,  are  honourable  ;  for  thev  proceed  from  the  conscience  of  power. 
Pusillanimity,  parsimony,  fear,  diffidence,  are  dishonourable. 

Timely  resolution,  or  determination  of  what  a  man  is  to  do,  is  honour- 
able ;  as  being  the  oontempt  of  small  difficulties  and  dangers.  And  irreso- 
lution, dishonourable  ;  as  a  sign  of. too  much  valuing  of  fittle  impediments, 
and  little  advantages :  for  when  a  man  has  weighed  things  as  long  as  the 
time  permits,  and  resolves  not,  the  difference  of  weight  is  but  litue ;  and 
therefore  if  he  resolve  not,  he  overvalues  little  things,  which  is 
pusillanimity, 

All  actions  and  speeches  that  proceed,  or  seem,  to  proceed,  from  much 
experience,  science,  discretion,  or  wit,  are  honoura|)le ;  for  all  these  aze 
powers.  Actions,  or  words  that  proceed  from  error,  ignorance,  or  foUy, 
dishonourable. 

Gravity,  as  far  forth  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  mind  employed  on 
something  else,  is  honourable ;  because  empIo3rment  is  a  si^  of  power. 
But  if  it  seem  to  proceed  from  a  purpose  to  appear  grave,  it  is  dishonour- 
able. For  the  gravity  of  the  former,  is  like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship 
laden  with  merchandize ;  but  of  the  latter,  like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship 
ballasted  with  sand,  and  other  trash. 

To  be  conspicuous,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  known,  for  wealth,  office,  great 
actions,  or  any  eminent  good,  is  honourable ;  as  a  sien  of  the  power  for 
which  he  is  conspicuous.     On  the  contrary,  obscurity  is  dishonourable. 

To  be  descended  from  conspicuous  parents,  is  honourable ;  because  they 
the  more  easily  attain  the  aids  and  friends  of  their  ancestors.  On  the 
contrary,  to  be  descended  from  obscure  parentage,  is  dishonourable. 

Actions  proceeding  from  equity,  joined  with  loss,  are  honourable;  as 
signs  of  magnanimity :  for  magnanimity  is  a  sign  of  power.  On  the  oon« 
trary,-craft,  shifting,  neglect  of  equity,  is  dishonourable. 

Covetousness  of  great  riches,  and  ambition  of  great  honours,  are  hoooiir- 
able  ;  as  signs  of  power  to  obtain  them.  Covetousness,  and  ambition,  of 
little  gains  or  preferments,  is  dishonourable. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  of  honour,  whether  an  action,  so  it  be  great  and 
difficult,  and  consequently  a  sign  of  much  power,  be  just  or  unjust :  for 
honour  consisteth  only  in  the  opinion  of  power.  Therefore  the  ancient 
heathen  did  not  think  they  dishonoured,  but  greatly  honoured  the  gods,  when 
they  introduced  them  in  their  poems,  committing  rapes,  thefts,  and  other  great 
but  unjust,  or  unclean  acts  :  insomuch  as  nothing  is  so  much  celebrated  in 
Jupiter,  as  his  adulteries  ;  nor  in  Mercury,  as  his  frauds  and  thefts :  of  whose 
praises,  in  a  hymn  of  Homer,  the  greatest  is  this,  that  being  bom  in  the 
morning,  lie  had  invented  music  at  noon,  and  before  night,  stolen  away  the 
cattle  of  Apollo  from  his  herdsmen. 

Also  amongst  men,  till  there  were  constituted  great  commonwealths,  it 
was  thought  no  dishonour  to  be  a  pirate,  or  a  highway  thief ;  but  lathef 
a  lawful  trade,  not  only  amongst  the  Greeks,  but  also  amongst  all  othef 
nations,  as  is  manifest  by  the  histories  of  ancient  time.  And  at  this  day, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  private  duels  axe  and  always  will  be  honounU^ 
though  unlawful,  till  such  time  as  there  shall  be  honour  ordained  for  theai 
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that  refuse,  and  ignominy  for  them  that  make  the  challenge.  For  duels 
also  are  many  times  effects  of  courage  ;  and  the  ground  of  courage  is  always 
strength  or  skill,  which  are  power;  though  for  the  most  part  they  be  effects 
of  rash  speaking,  and  of  the  fear  of  dishohour,  in  one  or  both  the  com- 
batants ;  who  engaged  by  rashness,  are  driven  into  the  lists  to  avoid  disgrace. 

Scutcheons,  aSd  coats  of  arms  hereditary,  where  they  have  any  eminent 
privileges,  are  honourable  ;  otherwise  not :  for  their  power  consisteth  either 
in  such  privileges,  or  in  riches,  or  some  such  thing  as  is  equally  honoured 
in  other  men.  This  kind  of  honour,  conmionly  called  gentry,  hath  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  Germans.  For  there  never  was  any  such  thing 
known,  where  the  German  customs  were  unknown.  Nor  is  it  now  any- 
where in  use,  where  the  Germans  have  not  inhabited.  The  ancient  Greek 
commanders,  when  they  went  to  war,  had  their  shields  painted  with 
such  devices  as  they  pleased ;  insomuch  that  an  unpainted  buckler  was 
a  sign  of  poverty,  and  of  a  common  soldier ;  but  they  transmitted  not 
the  inheritance  of  them.  The  Romans  transmitted  the  marks  of  their 
fiunilies  :  but  they  were  the  images,  not  the  devices  of  their  ancestor!. 
Amongst  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  is  not,  nor  was 
ever,  any  such  thing.  The  German^only  had  that  custom  ;  from  whom  it 
has  been  derived  into  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  when  in  great 
numbers  they  either  aided  the  Romans,  or  made  their  own  conquests  in 
these  western  parts  of  the  world. 

For  Germany,  being  anciently,  as  all  other  countries  in  their  beginxungs, 
divided  amongst  an  infinite  number  of  little  lords,  or  masters  of  families, 
that  continually  had  wars  one  with  another;  those  masters,  or  lords,  princi- 
pdly  to  the  end  they  might,  when  they  were  covered  with  arms,  be  known 
by  their  followers ;  and  partly  for  ornament,  both  painted  their  armour,  or 
their  scutcheon,  or  coat,  with  the  picture  of  some  beast,  or  other  thing, 
and  also  put  some  eminent  and  visible  mark  upon  the  crest  of  their  helmets. 
And  this  ornament  both  of  the  arms,  and  crest,  descended  by  inheritance 
to  their  children  ;  to  the  eldest  pure,  and  to  the  rest  with  some  note  of 
diversity,  such  as  the  old  master,  that  is  to  say  in  Dutch,  the  **  Here-alt " 
thought  fit  But  when  many  such  families,  joined  together,  made  a  greater 
monarchy,  this  duty  of  the  Herealt,  to  distinguish  scutcheons,  was  made  a 
private  office  apart.  And  the  issue  of  these  lords  is  the  great  and  ancient 
gentry ;  which  for  the  most  part  bear  living  creatures,  noted  for  courage 
and  rapine ;  or  castles,  battlements,  belts,  weapons,  bars,  palisadoes,  and 
other  notes  of  war ;  nothing  being  then  in  honour  but  virtue  military. 
Afterwards,  not  only  kings,  but  popular  commonwealths,  gave  divers 
manners  of  scutcheons,  to  such  as  w^nt  forth  to  the  war,  or  returned  from 
it,  for  encouragement,  or  recompense  to  their  service.  All  which*  by  an 
observing  reader,' may  be  found  m  such  ancient  histories,  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  make  mention  of  the  German  nation  and  manners  in  their  times. 

Titles  of  **hononr,'*  such  as  are  duke,  count,  marquis,  and  baron,  are 
honourable ;  as  signifying  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  commonwealth :  which  titles,  were  in  old  time  titles  of  office  and 
command,  derived  somq  from  the  Romans,  some  from  the  Germans  and 
French :  dukes,  in  Latin  "  duces,"  being  generals  in  war  :  counts,  '*  comites,' 
such  as  bear  the  general  company  out  of  friendship,  and  were  left  to  govern 
and  defend  places  conquered  and  pacified  :  marquises,  "  marchiones,*'  were 
counts  that  governed  the  marches,  or  bounds  of  the  empire.  Which  titles 
of  duke,  count,  and  marouis,  came  into  the  empire  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  from  the  customs  of  the  German  "  militia."  But  baron 
seems  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  Gauls,  and  signifies  a  great  man  ;  such  as 
were  the  king's  or  prince's  men,  whom  they  employed  in  war  about  their 
persons  ;  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  **  vir,"  to  **  ber,"  and  **  bar,"  that 
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signified  the  same  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  that  **  vir  '*  in  Laiiii ;  and 
thence  to  "  l^ero,"  and  "  baro,"  so  that  such  men  were  called  "  berones,'* 
and  after  ''barones;"  and,  in  Spanish,  "varones."  But  he  that  would 
know  more  particularly  the  original  of  titles  of  honour,  may  find  it,  as  I 
have  done  this,  in  Mr.  Selden's  most  excellent  treatise  of  that  subject  In 
process  of  time  these  offices  of  honour,  by  occasion  of  trouble,  and  for 
reasons  of  good  and  peaceable  government,  were  turned  into  mere  titles ; 
serving  for  the  most  part,  to  distinguish  the  precedence,  place,  and  order  of 
subjects  in  the  commonwealth  :  and  men  were  made  dukes,  counts,  mar- 
quises, and  barons  of  places,  wherein  they  had  neither  possession  nor  com- 
mand :  and  other  titles  also  were  devised  to  the  same  end. 

**  Worthiness,"  is  a  thing  different  from  the  worth  or  value  of  a  man ; 
and  also  from  his  merit,  or  desert,  and  consisteth  in  a  particular  power,  or 
ability  for  that,  whereof  he  is  said  to  be  worthy :  which  particular  ability 
is  usually  named  "  fitness,"  or  **  aptitude." 

For  he  is  worthiest  to  be  a  commander,  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  ha\*e 
any  other  charge,  that  is  best  fitted,  with  the  qualities  required  to  the  well 
discharging  of  it ;  and  worthiest  of  riches,  that  has  the  qualities  most  re- 
quisite for  the  well  using  of  them :  any  of  which  qualities  being  absent,  one 
may  nevertheless  be  a  worthy  man,  and  valua>*lc  for  something  else.  Again, 
a  man  may  be  worthy  of  riches,  office,  and  employment,  and  nevertheless 
can  plead  no  right  to  have  it  before  another ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  merit  or  deserve  it.  For  merit  presupposeth  a  right,  and  that  the  thing 
deserved  is  due  by  promise  :  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter^  when  I 
shall  speak  of  contracts. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Of  the  Difference  of  Manners, 

By  manners  I  mean  not  here  decency  of  behaviour ;  as  how  one  should 
salute  another,  or  how  a  man  should  wash  his  mouth,  or  pick  his  teeth 
before  company,  and  such  other  points  of  the  "  small  morals  ; "  but  those 
qualities  of  mankind  that  concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity. 
To  which  end  we  are  to  consider  that  the  felicity  of  this  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  repose  of  a  mind  satisfied.  For  there  is  no  such  finis  ultimus^ 
utmost  aim,  nor  summtim  Ixmuntf  greatest  good,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  old  moral  philosophers.  Nor  can  a  man  any  more  live,  whose 
desires  are  at  an  end,  than  he  whose  senses  and  imaginations  are  at  a  stand. 
Felicity  is  a  continual  progress  of  the  desire,  from  one  object  to  another^ 
the  attaining  of  the  former  being  still  but  the  way  to  the  latter.  The  cause 
whereof  is  that  the  object  of  man's  desire  is  not  to  enjoy  once  only,  and 
for  one  instant  of  time,  but  to  assure  for  ever  the  way  of  his  future  desire. 
And  therefore  the  voluntary  actions  and  inclinations  of  all  men,  tend  not 
only  to  the  procuring,  but  also  to  the  assuring  of  a  contented  life  ;  and 
difier  only  in  the  way  which  ariseth  partly  from  the  diversity  of  passions  in 
divers  men  ;  and  partly  from  the  difference  of  the  knowledge  or  opinion 
each  one  has  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  effect  desired. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a  general  inclination  of  all  mankind, 
a  perpetual  and  restless  desire  of  power  afler  power,  that  ceaseth  only  in 
death.  And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  always  that  a  man  hopes  for  a  more 
intensive  delight  than  he  has  already  attained  to,  or  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  power ;  but  because  he  caimot  assure  the  power  and 
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■beans  to  live  well,  which  he  hath  present,  without  the  acquisition  of  more. 
/Vnd  from  hence  it  is  that  kings,  whose  power  is  greatest,  turn  their 
endeavours  to  the  assuring  it  at  home  by  laws,  or  abroad  by  wars ;  and  when 
that  is  done,  there  succeedeth  a  new  desire  ;  in  some,  of  fame  from  new 
conquest ;  in  others,  of  ease  and  sensual  pleasure ;  in  others,  of  admiration, 
or  being  flattered  for  excellence  in  some  art,  or  other  ability  of  the  mind. 

Competition  of  riches,  honour,  command,  or  other  power,  inclineth  to 
contention,  enmity,  and  war ;  because  the  way  of  one  competitor,  to  the 
attaining  of  his  desire,  is  to  kill,  subdue,  supplant,  or  repel  the  other. 
Particularly,  competition  of  praise,  inclineth  to  a  reverence  of  antiquity. 
For  men  contend  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead  ;  to  these  ascribing 
more  than  due,  that  they  may  obscure  the  glory  of  the  other. 

Desire  of  ease,  and  sensual  delight,  disposeth  men  to  obey  a  common 
power,  because  by  such  desires  a  man  doth  abandon  the  protection  that 
might  be  hoped  for  from  his  own  industry  and  labour.  Fear  of  death,  and 
wounds,  disposeth  to  the  same,  and  for  the  same  reason.  On  the  contrary, 
needy  men,  and  hardy,  not  contented  with  their  present  condition,  as  also 
all  men  that  are  ambitious  of  military  command,  are  inclined  to  continue 
the  causes  of  war ;  and  to  stir  up  trouble  and  sedition,  for  there  is  no 
honour  military  but  by  war,  nor  any  such  hope  to  mend  an.  ill  game,  as 
by  causing  a  new  shuffle. 

Desire  of  knowledge,  and  arts  of  peace,  inclineth  men  to  obey  a  common 
power :  for  such  desire,  containeth  a  desire  of  leisure ;  and  consequently 
protection  from  some  other  power  than  their  own. 

Desire  of  praise,  disposeth  to  laudable  actions,  such  as  please  them  whose 
judgment  they  value ;  for  of  those  men  whom  we  contemn,  we  contemn 
also  the  praises.  Desire  of  fame  after  death  does  the  same.  And  though 
after  death,  there  be  no  sense  of  the  praise  given  us  on  earth,  as  being  joys, 
that  are  either  swallowed  up  in  the  unspeakable  joys  of  Heaven,  or 
extinguished  in  the  extreme  torments  of  hell :  yet  is  not  such  fame  vain  ; 
because  men  have  a  present  delight  therein,  from  the  foresight  of  it,  and  of 
the  benefit  that  may  redound  thereby  to  their  posterity :  which  though  they 
now  see  not,  yet  they  imagine  ;  and  anything  that  is  pleasure  to  the  sense, 
the  same  also  is  pleasure  in  the  imagination. 

To  have  received  from  one,  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater 
benefits  than  there  is  hope  to  requite,  disposeth  to  counterfeit  love;  but 
really  secret  hatred  ;  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a  desperate  debtor, 
that  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor,  tacitly  wishes  him  there,  where  he 
might  never  see  him  more.  For  benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom  ; 
and  unrequitable  obligation  perpetual  thraldom ;  which  is  to  one's  equal, 
hateful.  i3ut  to  have  received  benefits  from  one,  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  superior,  inclines  to  love ;  because  the  obligation  is  no  new  depression  : 
and  cheerful  acceptation,  which  men  call  *' gratitude,"  is  such  an  honour 
done  to  the  obliger,  as  is  taken  generally  for  retribution.  Also  to  receive 
benefits,  though  from  an  equal,  or  inferior,  as  long  as  there  is  hope  of  re- 
quital, disposeth  to  love  :  for  in  the  intention  of  the  receiver,  the  obligation 
is  of  aid  and  service  mutual ;  from  whence  proceedeth  an  emulation  of  who 
shall  exceed  in  benefiting ;  the  most  noble  and  profitable  contention 
possible ;  wherein  the  victor  is  pleased  with  his  victory,  and  the  other 
revenged  by  confessing  it. 

To  have  done  more  hurt  to  a  man,  than  he  can  or  is  willing  to  expiate, 
inclineth  the  doer  to  hate  the  sufferer.  For  he  must  expect  revengci  or  for- 
giveness ;  both  which  are  hatefiiL 

Fear  of  oppression,  disposeth  a  man  to  anticipate,  or  to  seek  aid  by 
society  :  for  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  a  man  can  secure  his  life  and 
liberty. 
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Men  that  distrust  their  own  subtlety,  are,  in  tumult  and  sedition,  better 
disposed  for  victory,  than  they  that  suppose  themselves  wise,  or  crafty.  For 
these  love  to  consult,  the  other,  fearing  to  be  circumvented,  to  strike  first. 
And  in  sedition,  men  being  always  in  the  precincts  of  battle,  to  hold 
together,  and  use  all  advantages  of  force,  is  a  better  stratagem,  than  any 
that  can  proceed  from  subtlety  of  wit. 

Vain-glorious  men,  such  as  without  being  conscious  to  themselves  of 
great  sufficiency,  delight  in  supposing  themselves  gallant  men,  are  inclined 
only  to  ostentation  ;  but  not  to  attempt :  because  when  danger  or  difficulty 
appears,  they  look  for  nothing  but  to  have  their  insufficiency  discovered. 

Vain-glorious  men,  such  as  estimate  their  sufficiency  by  the  flattery  of 
other  men,  or  the  fortune  of  some  precedent  action,  without  assured  ground 
of  hope  from  the  true  knowledge  of  themselves,  are  inclined  to  rash 
engaging ;  and  in  the  approach  of  danger,  or  difficulty,  to  retire  if  they 
can  :  because  not  seeing  the  way  of  safety,  they  will  rather  hazard  their 
honour,  which  may  be  salved  with  an  excuse ;  than  their  lives,  for  mrhich 
no  salve  is  sufficient. 

Men  that  have  a  strong  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom  in  matter  of 
government,  are  disposed  to  ambition.  Because  without  public  employ- 
ment in  council  or  magistracy,  the  honour  of  their  wisdom  is  lost.  And 
therefore  eloquent  speakers  are  inclined  to  ambition ;  for  eloquence  seemeth 
wisdom,  both  to  themselves  and  others. 

Pusillanimity  disposeth  men  to  irresolution,  and  consequently  to  lose  the 
occasions,  and  fittest  opportunities  of  action.  For  after  men  have  been  in 
deliberation  till  the  time  of  action  approach,  if  it  be  not  then  manifest  iprhat 
is  best  to  be  done,  it  is  a  sign,  the  difference  of  motives,  the  one  way  and  ; 
the  other,  are  not  great :  therefore  not  to  resolve  then,  is  to  lose  the 
occasion  by  weighing  of  trifles ;  which  is  pusillanimity. 

Frugality,  though  in  poor  men  a  virtue,  maketh  a  man  unapt  to  achieve 
such  actions  as  require  the  strength  of  many  men  at  once  :  for  it  weakeneth 
their  endeavour,  which  is  to  be  nourished  and  kept  in  vigour  by  reward- 
Eloquence,  with  flattery,  disposeth  men  to  confide  in  them  that  have  it ; 
because  the  former  is  seeming  wisdom,  the  latter  seeming  kindness.  Add 
to  them  military  reputation,  and  it  disposeth  men  to  adhere,  and  subject 
themselves  to  those  men  that  have  tliem.  The  two  former  having  given 
them  caution  against  danger  from  him ;  the  latter  gives  them  caution 
against  danger  from  others. 

Want  of  science,  that  is,  ignorance  of  causes,  disposeth,  or  rather 
constraineth  a  man  to  rely  ou  the  advice  and  authority  of  others.  For  all 
men  whom  the  truth  concerns,  if  they  rely  not. on  their  own,  must  rely  on 
the  opinion  of  some  other,  whom  they  think  wiser  than  themselves,  and  sec 
not  why  he  should  deceive  them. 

Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words,  which  is  want  of  understanding, 
disposeth  men  to  take  on  trust,  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not ;  but  also 
the  errors  ;  and  which  is  more,  the  nonsense  of  them  they  trust :  for  neither 
error  nor  nonsense,  can  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words,  be 
detected. 

From  the  same  it  proceedeth,  that  men  give  different  names  to  one  and 
the  same  thing,  from  the  difference  of  their  own  passions :  as  they  that 
approve  a  private  opinion,  call  it  opinion  ;  but  they  that  mislike  it,  heresy: 
and  yet  heresy  signifies  no  more  than  private  opinion ;  but  has  only  a 
greater  tincture  of  choler. 

P>om  the  same  also  it  proceedeth,  that  men  cannot  distinguish,  without 
study  and  great  understanding,  between  one  action  of  many  men,  and  many 
actions  of  one  multitude ;  as  for  example,  between  one  action  of  all  the 
senators  of  Rome  in  killing  Cataline,  and  the  many  actions  of  a  number  o£ 
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senators  in  killing  Caesar;  and  therefore  are  disposed  to  take  for  the  action 
of  the  people,  that  which  is  a  multitude  of  actions  done  by  a  multitude  of 
men,  led  perhaps  by  the  persuasion  of  one. 

Ignorance  of  the  causes,  and  original  constitution  of  right,  equity,  law, 
and  justice,  disposeth  a  man  to  make  custom  and  example  the  rule  of  his 
actions ;  in  such  manner,  as  to  think  that  unjust  which  it  hath  been  the 
custom  to  punish  ;  and  that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  whereof 
they  can  produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this  false 
measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent ;  like  little  children,  that 
have  no  other  rule  of  good  and  evil  manners,  but  the  correction  they  receive 
from  their  parents  and  masters  ;  save  that  children  are  constant  to  their 
rule,  whereas,  men  are  not  so ;  because  grown  old,  and  stubborn,  they 
appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custom,  as  it  serves  their 
turn  ;  receding  from  custom  when  their  interest  requires  it,  and  setting 
themselves  against  reason,  as  oft  as  reason  is  against  them  :  which  is  the 
cause,  that  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed,  both 
by  the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines,  and  figures,  is  not 
so  ;  because  men  care  not,  in  that  subject,  what  be  truth,  as  a  thing  that 
crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit  or  lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had 
been  a  thing  contrary  to  any  man*s  ri^ht  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of 
men  that  have  dominion,  "  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square  ; "  that  doctrme  should  have  been,  if  not 
disputed,  yet  by  the  burning  of  aU  books  of  geometry,  suppressed,  as  far  as 
he  ivhom  it  concerned  was  able. 

Ignorance  of  remote  causes,  disposeth  men  to  attribute  all  events  to 
the  causes  immediate,  and  instrumental ;  for  these  are  all  the  causes 
they  perceive.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  all  places,  men 
that  are  grieved  with  payments  to  the  public,  discharge  their  anger  upon 
the  publicans,  that  is  to  say,  farmers,  collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
public  revenue  ;  and  adhere  to  such  as  find  fault  with  the  public  govern- 
ment ;  and  thereby,  when  they  have  engaged  themselves  beyond  hope  of 
justification,  fall  also  upon  the  supreme  authority,  for  fear  of  punishment,  or 
shame  of  receiving  pardon. 

Ignorance  of  natural  causes,  disposeth  a  man  to  credulity,  so  as  to  be- 
lieve many  times  impossibilities :  for  such  know  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
but  that  they  may  be  true ;  being  unable  to  detect  the  impossibility.  And 
credulity,  because  men  like  to  1^  hearkened  unto  in  company,  disposeth 
them  to  lying :  so  that  ignorance  itself  without  malice,  is  able  to  make  a 
man  both  to  believe  lies,  and  tell  them ;  and  sometimes  also  to  invent 

them. 

Anxiety  for  the  future  time,  disposeth  men  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
things :  because  the  knowledge  of  them  maketh  men  the  better  able  to 
order  the  present  to  their  best  advantage. 

Curiosity,  or  love  of  the  knowledge  of  causes,  draws  a  man  from  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  effect,  to  seek  the  cause ;  and  again,  the  cause  of  that  cause  ; 
till  of  necessity  he  must  come  to  this  thought  at  last,  that  there  is  some  cause, 
whereof  there  is  no  former  cause,  but  is  eternal ;  which  is  it  men  call  God. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  profound  inquiry  into  natural  causes,  with- 
out being  inclined  thereby  to  believe  there  is  one  God  eternal ;  though  they 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  Him  in  their  mind,  answerable  to  His  nature.  For  as 
a.  man  that  is  born  blind,  heasing  men  talk  of  warming  themselves  by  the  fire, 
and  being  broi:^ht  to  warm  himself  by  the  same,  may  easily  conceive,  and 
assure  hin^self,  there  is  somewhat  there,  which  men  call  "  fire,"  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  heat  he  feels ;  but  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  like ;  nor  have  an 
idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  such  as  they  have  that  see  it :  so  also  by  the  visible 
tilings  in  this  world,  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is  a 
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cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God ;  and  yet  not  have  an  idea  or  image  of 
Him  in  his  mind. 

And  they  that  niake  little  or  no  inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things, 
yet  from  the  fear  that  proceeds  from  the  ignorance  itself,  of  what  it  is  that 
hath  the  power  to  do  them  much  good  or  harm,  are  inclined  to  suppose^ 
and  feign  unto  themselves,  several  kinds  of  powers  invisible  ;  and  to  stand 
in  awe  of  their  own  imaginations  ;  and  in  time  of  distress  to  invoke  them ; 
as  also  in  the  time  of  an  expected  good  success,  to  give  them  thanks  ;  mak- 
ing the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  their  gods.  By  which  means  it  h&th 
come  to  pass,  that  from  the  innumerable  variety  of  fancy,  men  have  created 
in  the  world  innumerable  sorts  of  gods.  And  this  fear  of  thin^  invisible, 
is  the  natural  seed  of  that,  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  religion ;  and 
in  them  that  worship,  or  fear  £hat  power  otherwise  than  they  do,  super- 
stition. 

And  this  seed  of  religion,  having  been  observed  by  many ;  some  of  th<»e 
that  have  observed  it,  have  been  inclined  thereby  to  nourish,  dress,  and 
form  it  into  laws ;  and  to  add  to  it  of  their  own  invention,  any  opinion  of 
the  causes  of  future  events,  by  which  they  thought  they  should  be  b^t  able 
to  govern  others,  and  m&ke  unto  themselves  the  greatest  use  of  their 
powers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  Religion, 

Seeing  there  are  no  signs,  nor  fruit  of  "religion,"  but  in  man  only  ;  there 
is  no  cause  to  doubt,  but  that  the  seed  of  '*  religion ''  is  also  only  in  man  ;  and 
consisteth  in  some  peculiar  quality,  or  at  least  in  some  eminent  degree 
thereof,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  living  creatures. 

And  first,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  be  inquisitive  into  the 
causes  of  the  events  they  see,  some  more,  some  less  ;  but  all  men  so  mndi, 
as  to  be  curious  in  the  search  of  the  causes  of  their  own  good  and  evil 
fortune. 

Secondly,  upon  the  sight  of  anything  that  hath  a  beginning,  to  think  also 
it  had  a  cause,  which  determined  the  same  to  begin,  then  when  it  did, 
rather  than  sooner  or  later. 

Thirdly,  whereas  there  is  no  other  felicity  of  beasts,  but  the  enjoying  of 
their  quotidian  food,  ease,  and  lusts ;  as  having  little  or  no  foresight  of  the 
time  to  come,  for  want  of  observation,  and  memory  of  the  order,  conse^ 
quence,  and  dependence  of  the  things  they  see ;  man  observeth  how  one 
event  hath  been  produced  by  another ;  and  remembereth  in  them  antece- 
dence  and  consequence ;  and  when  he  cannot  assure  himself  of  the  tree 
causes  of  things,  (for  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  for  the  most  p2it 
are  invisible,)  he  supposes  onuses  of  them,  either  such  as  his  own  fanqr 
suggesteth ;  or  trusteth  the  authority  of  other  men,  such  as  he  thinks  to  be 
his  friends,  and  wiser  than  himself. 

The  two  first  make  anxiety.  For  being  assured  that  there  be  causes  cf 
all  things  that  have  arrived  hitherto,  or  shall  arrive  hereafter,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man,  who  continually  endeavoureth  to  secure  himself  against 
the  evil  he  fears,  and  procure  the  good  he  desireth,  not  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
solicitude  of  the  time  to  come  ;  so  that  every  man,  especially  those  that  axe 
over-provident,  are  in  a  state  like  to  that  of  Prometheus.  For  as 
Prometheus,  which,  interpreted,  is  "the  prudent  man,'*  was  bound  to  the 
hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  large  prospect,  where  an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver, 
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devoured  in  the  day,  as  much  as  was  repaired  in  the  night :  so  that  man, 
which  looks  too  far  before  him  in  the  care  of  future  time,  hath  his  heart  all 
the  day  long  gnawed  on  by  fear  of  death,  poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and 
has  no  repose,  nor  pause  of  his  anxiety,  but  in  sleep.  - 

This  perpetual  fear,  always  accompanying  mankind  in  the  ignorance  of  y 

causes,  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  must  needs  have  for  object  something.  And 
therefore  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  accuse,  either 
of  their  good  or  evil  fortune,  but  some  "  power,"  or  agent  "  invisible,"  in  ^' 

which  sense  perhaps  it  was,  that  some  of  the  old  poets  said,  that  the  gods  v 

were  at  first  created  by  human  fear  :  which  spoken  of  the  gods,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  many  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  is  very  true.  But  the  acknowledging 
of  one  God,  eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipotent,  may  more  easily  be  derived, 
from  the  desire  men  have  to  know  the  causes  of  natural  bodies,  and  their 
teveral  virtues  and  operations,  than  from  the  fear  of  what  was  to  befall 
them  in  time  to  come.  For  he  that  from  any  effect  he  seeth  come  to  pass, 
thottld  reason  to  the  next  and  immediate  cause  thereof,  and  from  thence  to 
the  cause  of  that  cause,  and  plunge  himself  profoundly  in  the  pursuit  of 
causes,  shall  at  last  come  to  this,  that  there  must  be,  as  even  the  ^  heathen 
philosophers  confessed,  one  first  mover ;  that  is,  a  first  and  an  eternal 
ause  of  all  things,  which  is  that  whidi  men  mean  by  the  name  of  God,  and 
ill  this  without  thought  of  their  fortune  ;  the  solicitude  whereof  both  in- 
clines to  fear,  and  hinders  them  from  the  search  of  the  causes  of  other  things, 
ind  thereby  gives  occasion  of  feigning  of  as  many  gods  as  there  be  men  that 
^ign  them. 

And  for  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  invisible  agents  so  fancied,  they 
Xmld  not  by  natural  cogitation  fall  upon  any  other  conceit,  but  that  it  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  that  the  soul  of  man  was  of 
he  same  substance  with  that  which  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  one  that 
ileepeth ;  or  in  a  Looking-glass,  to  one  that  is  awake ;  which,  men  not 
mowing  that  such  apparitions  are  nothing  ebe*but  creatures  of  the  fancy, 
hink  to  be  real  and  external  substances,  and  therefore  call  them  ghosts :  as 
he  Latins  called  them  imagifus  and  umbra^  and  thought  them  spirits,  that  ^ 

s,  thin  aerial  bodies,  and  those  invisible  agents  which  they  feared  to  be  like 
hem,  save  that  they  appear  and  vanish  when  they  please.  But  the 
opinion  that  such  spirits  were  incorporeal,  or  inunaterial,  could  never  enter 
nto  the  mind  of  any  man  by  nature;  because,  though  men  may  put 
;ogether  words  of  contradictory  signification,  as  "spirit,**  and  "incor- 
xveal,"  yet  they  can  never  have  the  imagination  of  anything  answering  to. 
hem:  and  therefore,  men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  to  the 
icknowledgment  oi  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  chose 
ither  to  confess  He  is  incomprehensible,  and  above  their  understanding, 
han  to  define  His  nature  by  "spirit  incorporeal,"  and  then  confess  theur 
lefinition  to  be  unintelligible ;  or,  if  they  give  Him  such  a  title,  it  is  not 
'  dogmatically  "  with  intention  to  make  the  divine  nature  understood ;  but 
*  piously,''  to  honour  him  with  attributes,  of  significations  as  remote  as 
hey  can  from  the  grossness  of  bodies  visible. 

Then  for  the  way  by  which  they  think  these  invisible  agents  wrought 
heir  effects ;  that  b  to  say,  what  immediate  causes  they  used,  in  bringing 
hings  to  pass,  men  that  know  not  what  it  is  that  we  call  ''  causing,"  that 
B,  almost  all  men,  have  no  other  rule  to  guess  by,  but  by  observing  and 
emembering  what  they  have  seen  to  precede  the  like  effect  at  some  other 
ime,  or  times  before,  without  seeing  between  the  antecedent  and  subsequent 
^ent,  any  dependence  or  connection  at  all :  and  therefore  from  the  like 
hings  past,  they  expect  the  like  things  to  come ;  and  hope  for  good  or  evil 
bck,  superstitiousl^,  from  things  that  have  no  part  at  all  in  the  causing  of 
x:   as  the  Athenians  did  for  their  war  at  Lepanto,  demand  another 
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Phormio ;  the  Pompeian  faction  for  their  war  in  Africa,  another  Scipio  ; 
and  others  have  done  in  divers  other  occasions  since.  In  like  manner  they 
attribute  their  fortune  to  a  stander-by,  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky  place,  to  words 
spoken,  especially  if  the  name  of  God  be  amongst  them  ;  as  charming  and 
conjuring,  the -liturgy  of  witches  ;  inasmuch  as  to  believe,  they  have  power 
to  turn  a  stone  into  bread,  bread  into  a  man,  or  anything  into  anything. 

Thirdly,  for  the  worship  which  naturally  men  exnibit  to  powers  invisible^ 
it  can  be  no  other,  but  such  expressions  of  their  reverence^  as  they  would 
use  towards  men  ;  gifts,  petitions,  thanks,  submission  of  body,  considerate 
addresses,  sober  behaviour,  premeditated  words,  swearing,  that  is,  assuring 
one  another  of  their  promises,  by  invoking  them.  Beyond  that  reason 
suggesteth  nothing ;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  there ;  or  for  further 
ceremonies,  to  rely  on  those  they  believe  to  be  wiser  than  themselves. 

Lastly,  concerning  how  these  invisible  powers  declare  to  men  the  things 
which  shall  hereafter  come  to  pass,  espeaally  concerning  their  good  or  evil 
fortune  in  general,  or  good  or  ill  success  in  any  particular  undertaking,  men 
are  naturally  at  a  stand ;  save  that  using  to  conjecture  of  the  time  to  coniet 
by  the  time  past,  they  are  very  apt,  not  only  to  take  casual  things,  after  one 
or  two  encounters,  for  prognostics  of  the  like  encounter  ever  after,  bat  also 
to  believe  the  like  prognostics  from  other  men,  of  whom  they  have  once 
conceived  a  good  opinion. 

And  in  these  four  things,  opinion  of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes, 
devotion  towards  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognos- 
tics, consisteth  the  natural  seed  of  '*  religion ;  '*  which  by  reason  of  the 
different  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  men,  hath  grown  up 
into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which  are  used  by  one  man,  are  for 
the  most  part  ridiculous  to  another. 

For  these  seeds  have  received  culture  from  two  sorts  of  men.  One  sort 
have  been  they  that  have  nourished  and  ordered  them,  according  to  th<dr 
own  invention.  The  other  have  done  it,  by  God's  conunandment  and 
direction :  but  both  sorts  have  done  it,  with  a  purpose  to  make  those  men 
that  relied  on  them,  the  more  apt  to  obedience,  laws,  peace,  charity,  and  civil 
society.  So  that  the  rehgion  of  the  former  sort  is  a  part  of  human  politics; 
and  teacheth  part  of  the  duty  which  earthly  kings  require  of  their  subjects. 
And  the  religion  of  the  latter  sort  is  divine  politics;  and  containeth 
precepts  to  those  that  have  yielded  themselves  subjects  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Of  the  former  sort  were  all  the  founders  of  commonwealths,  and  the 
lawgivers  of  the  Gentiles :  of  the  latter  sort,  were  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
our  blessed  Saviour ;  by  whom  have  been  derived  unto  us  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

And  for  that  part  of  religion,  which  consisteth  in  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  powers  invbible,  there  is  almost  nothing  that  has  a  name, 
that  has  not  been  esteemed  am6ngst  the  Gentiles,  in  one  place  or  anoth^-, 
a  god,  or  devil ;  or  by  their  poets  feigned  to  be  inanimated,  inhabited,  or 
possessed  by  some  spirit  or  other. 

The  unformed  matter  of  the  world,  was  a  god  by  the  name  of  Chaos. 

The  heaven,  the  ocean,  the  planets,  the  nre,  the  earth,  the  winds,  were 
so  many  gods. 

Men,  women,  a  bird,  a  crocodile,  a  calf,  a  dog,  a  snake,  an  onion,  a 
leek,  were  deified.  Besides  that,  they  filled  almost  all  places  with  spirits 
called  "  demons  ;  "  the  plains,  with  Pan  and  Panises,  or  Satyrs;  the  woods, 
with  Fauns,  and  Nymphs ;  the  sea,  with  Tritons,  and  other  Nymphs ; 
every  river  and  fountain,  with  a  ghost  of  his  name,  and  with  Nymphs  ; 
every  house  with  its  "  Lares,"  or  familiars  ;  every  man  with  his  "  Genius  ;  ** 
hell  with  ghosts,  and  spiritual  officers,  as  Charon,  Cerbenis,  and  the  Furies  ; 
and  in  the  night-time,  all  places  with  "larvae,"  ** lemures,"  ghosts  of 
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deceased,  and  a  whole  kingdom  of  fairies  and  bugbears.  They  have  also 
ascribed  divinity,  and  built  temples  to  mere  accidents  and  qualities ;  such 
as  are  time,  night,  day,  peace,  concord,  love,  contention,  virtue,  honour, 
health,  rust,  fever,  and  the  like  ;  which  when  they  prayed  for,  or  against, 
they  prayed  to,  as  if  there  were  ghosts  of  those  names  hanging  over  their 
heaids,  and  letting  fall,  or  withholding  that  good  or  evil,  for  or  against 
which  they  prayed.  They  invoked  also  their  own  wit,  by  the  name  of 
Moses ;  their  own  ignorance,  by  the  name  of  Fortune ;  their  own  lusts  by 
the  name  of  Cupid ;  their  own  rage,  by  the  name  of  Furies ;  their  own 
privy  members,  by  the  name  of  Priapus ;  and  attributed  their  pollutions  to 
ucubi  and  Succub<e  :  insomuch  as  there  was  nothing,  which  a  poet  could 
btroduce  as  a  person  in  his  poem,  which  they  did  not  make  either  a  *'  god," 
or  a  "devil." 

The  same  authors  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  observing  the  second 
pound  for  religion,  which  is  men's  ignorance  of  causes  ;  and  thereby  their 
Rptness  to  attribute  their  fortune  to  causes,  on  which  there  was  no  depend- 
CDce  at  all  apparent,  took  occasion  to  obtrude  on  their  ignorance,  instead  of 
second  causes,  a  kind  of  second  and  ministerial  gods ;  ascribing  the  cause 
:>f  fecundity  to  Venus ;  the  cause  of  arts,  to  Apollo  ;  of  subtlety  and  craft, 
to  Mercury ;  of  tempests  and  storms,  to  i^olus ;  and  of  other  effects,  to  other 
{ods ;  insomuch  as  there  was  amongst  the  heathen  almost  as  great  variety 
9f  gods  as  of  business. 

And  to  the  worship,  which  naturally  men  conceived  fit  to  be  used  towards 
heir  gods,  namely,  oblations,  prayers,  thanks,  and  the  rest  formerly  named ; 
he  same  legislators  of  the  Gentiles  have  added  their  images,  both  in  pic- 
nre  and  sculpture ;  that  the  more  ignorant  sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
>art  or  generality  of  the  people,  thinking  the  god[s  for  whose  representation 
hey  were  made,  were  really  included,  and  as  it  were  housed  within  them, 
night  so  much  the  more  stand  in  fear  of  them  :  and  endowed  them  with 
ands,  and  houses,  and  officers,  and  revenues,  set  apart  from  all  ether 
tuman  uses ;  that  is,  consecrated,  and  made  holy  to  those  their  idols ;  as 
avems,  groves,  woods,  mountains,  and  whole  islands ;  and  have  attributed 
o  them,  not  only  the  shapes,  some  of  men,  some  of  beasts,  some  of  monsters ; 
lut  also  the  faculties  and  passions  of  men  and  beasts :  as  sense,  speech, 
ex,  lust,  generation,  and  this  not  only  by  mixing  one  with  another,  to 
>ropagate  the  kind  of  gods,  but  also  by  mixing  with  men  and  women,  to 
«get  mongrel  gods,  and  but  inmates  of  heaven,  as  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and 
thers  ;  besides  anger,  revenge,  and  other  passions,  of  living  creatures,  and 
be  actions  proceeding  from  them,  as  fraud,  theft,  adultery,  sodomy,  and  any 
ice  that  may  be  taken  for  an  effect  of  power,  or  a  cause  of  pleasure ;  and 
11  such  vices,  as  amongst  men  are  taken  to  be  against  law,  rather  than 
gainst  honour. 

Lastly,  to  the  prognostics  of  time  to  come;  which  are  naturally  but  con- 
ictures  upon  expenence  of  time  past;  and  supematurally,  divine  re- 
elation  ;  the  same  authors  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  partly  upon  pre- 
snded  experience,  partly  upon  pretended  revelation,  have  added  innu- 
lerable  other  superstitious  ways  of  divination ;  and  made  men  believe  they 
lonld  find  their  fortunes,  sometimes  in  the  ambiguous  or  senseless  answers 
f  the  priests  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Ammon,  and  other  famous  oracles ;  which 
Qswers  were  made  ambiguous  by  design,  to  own  the  event  both  ways ;  or 
bsurd,  by  the  intoxicating  vapour  of  the  place,  which  is  very  firequent  in 
ilphnrous  caverns  :  sometimes  in  the  leaves  of  the  Sybils ;  of  whose  pro- 
hecies,  like  those  perhaps  of  Nostradamus  (for  the  fragments  now  extant 
iem  to  be  the  invention  of  later  times),  there  were  some  books  in  reputa< 
on  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic :  sometimes  in  the  insignificant 
leeches  of  madmen,  supposed  to  he  possessed  with  a  divine  spirit,  which 
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possession  they  called  enthusiasm ;  and  these  kinds  of  foretelling  events  i?cre 
accounted  theomancy,  or  prophecy  :  sometimes  in  the  aspect  of  the  stars  a: 
their  nativity  ;  which  was  called  horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a  part  o( 
judiciary  astrology :  sometimes  in  their  own  hopes  and  fears,  called 
ihumomancy,  or  presage  :  sometimes  in  the  prediction  of  witches,  that  pre- 
tended conference  with  the  dead :  which  iscalled  necromancy,  conjuring,  and 
witchcraft ;  and  is  but  juggling  and  confederate  knavery :  sometimes  m  the 
casual  flight  or  feeding  ofbirds  ;  called  augury  :  sometimes  in  (he  entrails 
of  a  sacrificed  beast ;  which  was  "  aruspicina  : "  sometimes  in  dreams ; 
sometimes  in  croaking  of  ravens,  or  chattering  of  birds  :  sometimes  in  the 
lineaments  of  the  face ;  which  was  called  metoposcopy ;  or  by  palmistry  ii 
the  lines  of  the  hand;  in  casual  words,  called  "omina:"  sometimes  ii 
monsters,  or  unusual  accidents ;  as  eclipses,  comets,  rare  meteors,  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  uncouth  births,  and  the  like,  which  they  called  "  por 
tenta,"  and  '*  ostenta,"  because  they  thought  them  to  portend  or  foreshon 
some  great  calamity  to  come  ;  sometimes,  in  mere  lottery,  as  cross  and  pile 
counting  holes  in  a  sieve ;  dipping  of  verses  in  Homer,  and  Virgil ;  and  in- 
numerable other  such  vain  conceits.  So  easy  are  men  to  be  drawn  tc 
believe  anything,  from  such  men  as  have  gotten  credit  with  them  ;  and  cu 
with  gentleness  and  dexterity  take  hoid  of  their  fear  and  ignorance. 

And  therefore  the  first  founders  and  legislators  of  commonwealtlx 
among  the  Gentiles,  whose  ends  were  only  to  keep  the  people  in  obedieno 
and  peace,  have  in  all  places  taken  care  ;  first,  to  imprint  in  their  minds  \ 
belief,  that  those  precepts  which  they  gave  concerning  religion,  might  no 
be  thought  to  proceed  from  their  own  device,  but  from  the  dictates  of  soon 
god,  or  other  spirit ;  or  else  that  they  themselves  were  of  a  higher  natw 
than  mere  mortals,  that  their  laws  might  the  more  easily  be  received  :  si 
Numa  Pompilius  pretended  to  receive  the  ceremonies  he  instituted  amoD^ 
the  Romans,  from  the  nymph  Egeria  :  and  the  first  king  and  founder  c 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  pretended  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  the  children  o 
the  Sun  ;  and  Mahomet,  to  set  up  his  new  religion,  pretended  to  have  coo 
ferences  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  form  of  a  dove.  Secondly,  they  have  ha 
a  care  to  make  it  believed,  that  the  same  things  were  displeasing  to  tk 
gods  which  were  forbidden  by  the  laws.  Thirdly,  to  prescribe  ceremonie 
supplications,  sacrifices,  and  festivals,  by  which  they  were  to  believe,  tfc 
anger  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased  ;  and  that  ill  success  in  war,  great  co: 
tagions  of  sickness,  earthquakes,  and  each  man's  private  misery,  came  froi 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  their  anger  from  the  neglect  of  their  worshi; 
or  the  forgetting  or  mistaking  some  point  of  the  ceremonies  requirec 
And  though  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  men  were  not  forbidden  to  da 
that  which  in  the  poets  is  written  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  after  this  life 
which  divers  of  great  authority  and  gravity  in  that  state  have  in  tbe 
harangues  openly  derided  ;  yet  that  belief  was  always  more  cherished  tfai 
the  contrary. 

And  by  these,  and  such  other  institutions,  they  obtained  in  order  to  the 
end,  which  was  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  common  peop 
in  their  misfortunes,  laying  the  fault  on  neglect,  or  error  in  their  ceremonk 
or  on  their  own  disobedience  to  the  laws,  were  the  less  aut  to  matii 
against  their  governors  ;  and  being  entertained  with  the  pomp*  and  pasta 
of  festivals,  and  public  games,  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  needed  nothi 
else  but  bread  to  keep  them  from  discontent,  murmuring,  and  coma 
tion  against  the  state.  And  therefore  the  Romans,  that  had  conquered  t 
greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world,  made  no  scruple  of  tolerating  a 
religion  whatsoever  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself ;  unless  it  had  something 
it  that  could  not  consist  with  their  civil  government ;  nor  do  we  read  d 
any  religion  was  there  forbidden,  but  that  of  the  Jews ;  who^  being  t 
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peculiar  kingdom  of  God,  thought  it  unlawful  to  acknowledge  subjection 
to  any  mortal  king  or  state  whatsoever.  And  thus  you  see  how  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  was  part  of  their  policy. 

But  where  God  Himself,  by  supernatural  revelation,  planted  religion ; 
there  He  also  made  to  Himself  a  peculiar  kingdom ;  and  gave  laws  not  only 
of  behaviour  towards  Himself,  but  also  towards  one  another  ;  and  thereby 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  policy,  and  laws  civil,  are  a  part  of  religion  ; 
and  therefore  the  distinction  of  temporal  and  spiritual  domination,  hath 
there  no  place.  It  is  true  that  God  is  king  of  all  tne  earth  ;  yet  may  He  be 
king  of  a  peculiar  and  chosen  nation.  For  there  is  no  more  incongruity 
therein,  than  that  he  that  hath  the  general  command  of  the  whole  army, 
should  have  withal  a  peculiar  regiment,  or  company  of  his  own.  God  is 
king  of  all  the  earth  by  His  power ;  but  of  His  chosen  people  He  is  king  by 
covenant  But  to  speak  more  largely  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  both  by 
nature  and  covenant,  I  have  in  the  following  discourse  assigned  another 
place  (chapter  xxxv.). 

From  the  propagation  of  religion,  it  is  not  hard  to  imderstand  the  causes 
of  the  resolution  of  the  same  into  its  first  seeds,  or  principles ;  which  are 
only  an  opinion  of  a  deity,  and  powers  invisible  and  supernatural ;  that 
can  never  be  so  abolished  out  of  human  nature,  but  that  new  religions  may 
again  be  made  to  spring  out  of  them,  by  the  culture  of  such  men  as  for 
such  purpose  are  in  reputation. 

For  seeing  all  formed  religion,  is  founded  at  first  upon  the  faith  which 
a  multitude  hath  in  some  one  person,  whom  they  believe  not  only  to  be  a 
wise  man,  and  to  labour  to  procure  their  happiness,  but  also  to  be  a  holy 
man,  to  whom  God  Himself  vouchsafeth  to  declare  His  will  supematurally  ; 
it  followeth  necessarily,  when  they  that  have  the  government  of  religion, 
shall  come  to  have  either  the  wisdom  of  those  men,  their  sincerity,  or  their 
love  suspected ;  or  when  they  shall  be  unable  to  show  any  probable  token 
of  divine  revelation  ;  that  the  religion  which  they  desire  to  uphold,  must 
be  suspected  likewise ;  and,  without  the  fear  of  the  civil  sword,  contra- 
dicted and  rejected. 

That  whicn  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  in  him  that  formeth 
a  religion,  or  addeth  to  it  when  it  is  already  formed,  is  the  enjoining  of  a 
belief  of  contradictories ;  for  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  cannot  possibly 
be  true ;  and  therefore  to  enjoin  the  belief  of  them,  is  an  argument  of 
igiiorance ;  which  detects  the  author  in  that ;  and  discredits  him  in  all 
tnings  else  he  shall  propound  as  from  revelation  supernatural ;  which 
revelation  a  man  may  indeed  have  of  many  things  above,  but  of  nothing 
a^inst  natural  reason. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  sincerity,  is  the  doing  or  saying 
of  such  things,  as  appear  to  be  signs,  that  what  they  require  other  men  to 
believe  is  not  believed  by  themselves ;  all  which  doings  or  sayings  are 
therefore  called  i^candalous,  because  they  be  stumbling-blocks,  that  make 
men  to  fall  in  the  way  of  religion;  as  injustice,  cruelty,  pro&neness, 
avarice,  and  luxury.  For  who  can  believe  that  he  that  doth  ordinarily 
such  actions  as  proceed  from  any  of  these  roots,  believeth  there  is  any  such 
invisible  power  to  be  feared,  as  he  af&ighteth  other  men  withal  for  lesser 
faults  ? 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  love,  is  the  being  detected  of 
private  ends ;  as  when  the  belief  they  require  of  others,  conduceth  or  seemeth 
to  conduce  to  the  acquiring  of  dominion,  riches,  dignity,  or  secure  pleasure, 
to  themselves  only,  or  specially.  For  that  which  men  reap  benefit  by  to 
themselves,  they  are  thought  to  do  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  for  love  of 
others. 

Lastly,  the  testimony  that  men  can  render  of  divine  calling,  can  be  no 
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other  than  the  operation  of  miracles ;  or  true  prophecy,  which  also  is 
a  miracle ;  or  extraordinary  felicity.  And  therefore,  to  those  points  of  re> 
ligion,  which  have  been  received  from  them  that  did  such  miracles  ;  those 
that  are  added  by  such  as  approve  not  their  calling  by  some  miracle, 
obtain  no  grater  belief  than  what  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  places,  in 
which  they  be  educated,  have  wrought  into  them.  For  as  in  natural  things, 
men  of  judgment  require  natural  signs  and  arguments  ;  so  in  supernatural 
things,  they  require  signs  supernatural,  which  are  miracles,  before  they 
consent  inwardly,  and  from  their  hearts.  ' 

All  which  causes  of  the  weakening  of  men's  faith,  do  manifestly  appear 
in  the  examples  following.  First,  we  have  the  example  of  the  diildien  of 
Israel ;  who  when  Moses,  that  had  approved  his  calling  to  them  by 
miracles,  and  by  the  happy  conduct  of  them  out  of  Egypt,  was  absent  bat 
forty  days,  revolted  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  recommended 
to  them  by  him  ;  and  setting  up  (Exod.  xxxiiL  i,  2)  a  golden  calf  for  their 
god,  relapsed  into  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians ;  from  whom  they  had  been 
so '^ lately  delivered.  And  again,  after  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  that 
generation  which  had  seen  the  great  works  of  God  in  Israel  (Judges  ii.  11] 
were  dead  ;  another  generation  arose,  and  served  Baal.  So  that  mirades 
fiiiling,  faith  Uso  failed. 

Again,  when  the  sons  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  viii.  3)  being  constituted  by  their 
father  judges  in  Bersabee,  received  bribes,  and  judged  unjustly,  the  people 
of  Israel  refused  any  more  to  have  God  to  be  their  king,  in  other  manner 
than  He  was  king  of  other  people  ;  and  therefore  cried  out  to  Samuel,  to 
choose  them  a  king  afler  the  manner  of  the  nations.  So  that  justice  failing, 
fiftith  also  failed  :  insomuch,  as  they  deposed  their  God  from  reigning  over 
them. 

And  whereas  in  the  planting  of  Christian  religion,  the  oracles  ceased  in 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  number  of  Christians  increased 
wonderfully  every  day,  and  in  every  place,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists ;  a  great  parf  of  that  success  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  contempt  into  which  the  priests  of  the  Gentiles  of  that 
time  had  brought  themselves  by  their  uncleanness,  avarice,  and  ju^ling 
between  pfinces.  Also  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rom^,  was  pan^  for 
the  same  cause  abolished  in  England,  and  many  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
insomuch,  as  the  failing  of  virtue  in  the  pastors,  maketh  faith  fail  in 
the  people :  and  partly  from  bringing  of  the  philosophy  and  doctrine  ol 
Aristotle  into  religion,  by  the  schoolmen  ;  from  whence  there  arose  so  many 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  as  brought  the  clergy  into  a  reputation  both 
of  ignorance  and  of  fraudulent  intention  ;  and  inclined  people  to  revolt  from 
them,  either  s^ainst  the  will  of  their  own  princes,  as  in  France  and 
Holland  ;  or  with  their  will,  as  in  England. 

Lastly,  amongst  the  points  by  the  Church  of  Rome  declared  necessary  for 
salvation,  there  be  so  many,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  his  spiritual  subjects,  residing  in  the  territories  of  other  Christian  princes, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  mutual  emulation  of  those  princes,  they  might  with- 
out war  or  trouble,  exclude  all  foreign  authority,  as  easily  as  it  had  been 
excluded  in  England.  For  who  is  there  that  does  not  see  to  whose  benefit 
it  conduceth,  to  have  it  believed  thaf  a  king  hath  not  his  authority  from 
Christ,  unless  a  bishop  erown  him  ?  That  a  king,  if  he  be  a  priest,  cannot 
marry  ?  That  whether  a  prince  be  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  or  not,  must  be 
judged  by  authority  from  Rome?  That  subjects  may  l^  freed  from  thcb 
allegiance,  if  by  the  Court  of  Rome  the  king  be  judged  an  heretic  ?  That 
a  king,  as  ChUperic  of  France,  may  be  deposed  by  a  pope,  ^  Pope 
Zachary.  for  no  cause ;  and  his  kingdom  given  to  one  of  his  subjects  ?  That 
the  dergy  and  regulars,  in  what  connt^  soever,   shall  be  exempt  fn^a 
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the  jurisdiction  of  their  king  in  cases  criminal  ?  Or  who  does  not  see,  to 
whose  profit  redound  the  fees  of  private  masses,  and  vales  of  purgatory  ; 
with  other  signs  of  private  interest,  enough  to  mortify  the  most  lively  faith, 
if,  as  I  said,  the  civil  magistrate  and  custom  did  not  more  sustain  it,  than 
any  opinion  they  have  of  the  sanctity,  wisdom,  or  probity  of  their  teachers  ? 
So  that  I  may  attribute  all  the  changes  of  religion  in  the  world  to  one  and 
the  same  cause  ;  and  that  is,  unpleasing  priests  ;  and  those  not  only  amongst 
Catholics,  but  even  in  that  Church  that  hath  presumed  most  of  reformation. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Of  the  Natural  Condition  of  Mankind  as  concerning  their  Felicity 

and  Misery, 

Nature  hath  made  men  so  equal,  in  the  facultiw  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  as 
that  though  there  be  found  one  man  sometimes  manifestly  stronger  in  body,  or 
of  quicker  mind  than  another,  yet  when  all  is  reckoned  together,  the  difference 
between  mai^  and  man,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  that  one  man  can  there- 
upon claim  to  himself  any  benefit,  to  which  another  may  not  .pretend,  as 
well  as  he.  For  as  to  the  strength  of  body,  the  weakest  has  strength 
enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by  secret  machination,  or  by  confederacy 
with  others,  that  are  in  the  same  danger  with  himself. 

And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  setting  aside  the  arts  grounded  upon 
words,  and  especially  that  skill  of  proceeding  upon  general  and  infallible 
rules,  called  science ;  which  very  few  have,  and  but  in  few  things  ;  as  being 
not  a  native  faculty,  bom  with  us ;  nor  attained,  as  prudence,  while  we  look 
after  somewhat  el^e,  I  find  yet  a  greater  equality  amongst  men  than  that 
of  strength.  For  prudence  is  but  experience  ;  which  equal  time,  equally 
bestows  on  all  m^p,  in  those  things  they  equally  apply  themselves  unto. 
That  which  may  perhaps  make  such  equality  incredible,  is  but  a  vain  con- 
ceit of  one's  own  v^sdom,  which  almost  all  men  think  they  have  in  a 
greater  degree  than  thp  vulgar  ;  that  is,  than  all  men  but  themselves,  and  a 
lew  others,  whom  by  fame  or  for  concurring  with  themselves,  they  approve. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  men,  that  howsoever  they  may  acknowledge  many 
others  to  be  more  witty,  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned  ;  yet  they  will 
hardly  believe  there  be  many  so  wise  as  themselves ;  for  they  see  their  own 
wit  at  hand,  and  other  m^ns  at  a  distance.  But  this  proveth  rather  that 
men  are  in  that  point  eoual,  than  unequal.  For  there  is  not  ordinarily  a 
greater  sign  of  the  equal  distribution  of  anything,  than  that  every  man  is 
contented  with  his  share. 

From  this  equality  of  abiyty,  ariseth  equality  of  hope  in  the  attaining  of 
our  ends.  And  therefore  if  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thing,  which 
nevertheless  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  become  enemies  ;  and  in  ihe  way 
to  their  end,  which  is  principally  their  own  conservation,  and  sometimes 
their  delectation  only,  endeavoiir  to  destroy  or  subdue  one  another.  And 
^m  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  where  an  invader  hath  no  more  to  fear 
than  another  man's  single  power ;  if  one  plant,  sow,  build,  or  possess  a  con- 
venient scat,  others  may  probaply  be  expected  to  come  prepared  with 
forces  united,  to  dispossess  and  '|iepriye  him,  not  only  of  the  frui]:  of  his 
labour,  bat  also  of  his  life  or  liberjty.  And  the  invader  again  is  in  the  like 
danger  of  another. 

JSsA  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  no  w^  for  any  man  to 
secure  himself,  so  reasonable,  as  anticipation  ;  that  is,  by  K>rce,  or  wiles,  to 
master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so  long,  till  he  see  no  other  power 
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great  enough  to  endanger  him  :  and  this  is  no  more  than  his  own  conserva- 
tion requireth,  and  is  generally  allowed.  Also  because  there  be  some,  that 
taking  pleasure  in  contemplating  their  own  power  in  the  acts  of  conquest, 
which  they  pursue  farther  than  their  security  requires  ;  if  others,  that  other- 
wise would  be  glad  to  be  at  ease  within  modest  bounds,  should  not  by 
invasion  increase  their  power,  they  would  not  be  able,  long  time,  by  stand- 
ing only  on  their  defence,  to  subsist.  And  by  consequence,  such  augmenta- 
tion of  dominion  over  men  being  necessary  to  a  man's  conservation,  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  him. 

Again,  men  have  no  pleasure,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal  of  grief, 
in  keeping  company,  where  there  is  no  power  able  to  overawe  them  alL 
For  every  man  looketh  that  his  companion  should  value  him,  at  the  same 
rate  he  sets  upon  himself :  and  upon  all  signs  of  contempt,  or  undervaluing, 
naturally  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  dares,  (which  amongst  them  that  have  no 
common  power  to  keep  them  in  quiet,  is  far  enough  to  make  them  destroy 
each  other,)  to  extort  a  greater  value  from  his  contemners,  by  damage  ;  and 
from  others,  by  the  example. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  principal  causes  of  quarrel 
First,  competition  ;  secondly,  diffidence ;  thirdly,  glory. 

The  firs^  maketh  men  invade  for  gain ;  the  second,  for  safety  ;  and  the 
third,  for  reputation.  The  first  use  violence,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
other  men's  persons,  wives,  children,  and  cattle ;  the  second,  to  defend 
them ;  the  third,  for  trifles,  as  a  word,  a  smile,  a  different  opinion, 
and  any  other  sign  of  undervalue,  either  direct  in  their  persons,  or  by 
reflection  in  their  kindred,  their  friends,  their  nation,  their  profession,  or 
their  name. 

Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  during  the  time  men  live  without  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  they  are  in  that  condition  which  is  called 
war  ;  and  such  a  war,  as  is  of  every  man,  against  every  man.  For  "war" 
consisteth  not  in  battle  only,  or  the  act  of  fighting  ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time^ 
wherein  the  will  to  contend  by  battle  is  sufficiently  known :  and  therefore 
the  notion  of  '*  time"  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  war,  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  weather.  For  as  the  nature  of  foul  weather  lieth  not  in  a 
shower  or  two  of  rain,  but  in  an  inclination  thereto  of  many  days  together ; 
so  the  nature  of  war  consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting,  but  in  the  known 
disposition  thereto  during  all  the  time  there  is  no  assurance  to  the  contrary. 
All  other  time  is  **  peace." 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  war,  where  every  man 
is  enemy  to  every  man,  the  same  is  consequent  to  the  time  wherein  men  live 
without  other  security  than  what  their  own  strength  and  their  own  invention 
shall  furnish  them  withaL  In  such  condition  there  is  no  place  for  indnstry, 
because  the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain,  and  consequently  no  culture  of  the 
earth  ;  no  navigation,  nor  use  of  the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by 
sea ;  no  commodious  building  ;  no  instruments  of  moving  and  removing 
such  things  as  require  much  force ;  no  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
no  account  of  time  ;  no  arts ;  no  letters  ;  no  society  ;  and,  which  is  wors. 
of  all,  continual^fear  and  danger  of  violent  death ;  and  the  life  of  man,  soli- 
tary, poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  man,  that  has  not  well  weighed  these  thii^ 
that  Nature  should  thus  dissociate,  and  render  men  apt  to  invade  and  de- 
stroy one  another;  and  he  may  Uierefore,  not  tmstlng  to  this  inference, 
made  from  the  passions,  desire  perhaps  to  have  the  same  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. Let  him  therefore  consider  with  himself,  when  taking  a  journey, 
he  arms  himself,  and  seeks  to  go  well  accompanied  ;  when  going  to  sleep. 
he  locks  his  doors ;  when  even  in  his  house,  he  locks  his  chests ;  and  tlus 
when  he  knows  there  be  laws,  and  public  officers,  armed,  to  revenge  aU 
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injuries  shall  be  doiie  him ;  what  opinion  he  has  of  his  fellow-subjectSy  when 
he  rides  anned ;  of  his  fellow* citizens,  when  he  locks  his  doors ;  and  of 
his  children  and  servants,  when  he  locks  his  chests.  Does  he  not  there 
as  much  accuse  mankind  by  his  actions  as  I  do  by  my  words  ?  But  neither 
of  us  accuse  man*s  nature  iu  it.  The  desires  aiid  other  passions  of  man  are 
in  themselves  no  sin.  No  more  are  the  actions  that  proceed  from  those 
passions,  till  they  know  a  law  that  forbids  them ;  which  till  laws  be  made 
they  cannot  know,  nor  can  any  law  be  made  till  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  person  that  shall  make  it. 

It  may  peradventure  be  thought  there  was  never  such  a  time  nor  condi- 
tion of  war  as  this ;  and  I  believe  it  was  never  generally  so,  over  all  the 
world,  but  there  are  many  places  where  they  live  so  now.    For  the  savage 
people  in  many  places  of  America,  except  the  government  of  small  families, 
the  concord  whereof  dependeth  on  natural  lust,  have  no  government  at  all, 
and  live  at  this  day  in  that  brutish  manner,  as  I  said  before.     Howsoever, 
it  may  be  perceived  what  manner  of  life  there  would  be,  where  there  were 
no  common  power  to  fear,  by  the  manner  of  life  which  men  that  have  for- 
merly lived  under  a  peaceful  government,  use  to  degenerate  into  in  a  civil  war. 
Sttt  though  there  had  never  been  any  time,  wherein  particular  men  were 
in  a  condition  of  war  one  against  another;  yet   in  all  times,  kings,  and 
persons    of  sovereign  authority,   because  of  their  independency,  are   in 
continual  jealousies,  and  in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladiators ;  having  their 
weapons  pointing,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  another  ;  that  is,  their  forts, 
garrisons,  and  guns  upon  the  frontiers  of  their  kingdoms ;  and  continual 
spies  upon  their  neighbours ;  which  is  a  posture  of  war.     But  because  they 
nphold  thereby  the  industry  of  their  subjects ;  there  does  not  follow  from 
it  that  misery  which  accompanies  the  liberty  of  particular  men. 

To  this  war  of  every  man,  against  every  man,  this  also  is  consequent ; 
that  nothing  can  be  unjust.  "Hie  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice)  have  there  no  place.  Where  there  is  no  common  power,  there  is 
no  law :  where  no  law,  no  injustice.  Force  and  fraud,  are  m  war  the  two 
cardinal  virtues.  Justice  and  injustice  are  none  of  the  faculties  neither  of 
the  body  nor  mind.  If  they  were,  they  might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  his  senses,  and  passions.  They  are  qualities  that 
relate  to  men  in  society,  not  in  solitude.  It  is  consequent  also  to  the  same 
condition,  that  there  be  no  propriety,  no  dominion,  no  ''mine"  and 
"  thine  *'  distmct ;  but  only  that  to  be  every  man's,  that  he  can  p^et ;  and  for 
90  long,  as  he  can  keep  it.  And  thus  much  for  the  ill  condition,  which 
man  by  mere  natiure  is  actually  placed  in ;  though  with  a  possibility  to 
come  out  of  it,  consisting  partly  m  the  passions,  partly  in  his  reason. 

The  passions  that  incline  men  to  peace,  are  fear  of  death  ;  desire  of  such 
things  as  are  necessary  to  conunodious  living ;  and  a  hope  by  their  industry 
to  obtahi  them.  And  reason  suggesteth  convenient  articles  of  peace,  upon 
which  men  may  be  drawn  to  agreement.  These  articles  are  they  which 
otherwise  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature  :  whereof  I  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly, in  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  First  and  Second  Natural  Lams,  and  of  Contracts, 

**  The  right  of  Nature,"  which  writers  commonly  caXLfus  naturale,  is  the 
liberty  each  man  hath,  to  use  his  own  power,  as  he  will  himself,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life ;  and  conse- 
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quentWi  of  doing  anything,  which  in  his  own  jadgment  and  reason  he  shall 
conceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto. 

By  "  Ubtaty,"  is  understood,  according  to  the  proper  signification  of  the 
word,  the  absence  of  external  impediments  :  which  imp<^ments  may  oft 
take  away  part  of  a  man's  power  to  do  what  he  would ;  but  cannot  hinder 
him  from  using  the  power  left  him,  according  as  his  judgment  and  reason 
shall  dictate  to  him. 

A  "  law  of  Nature,"  lex  naturalis^  is  a  precept  or  general  rule,  found  oat 
by  reason,  by  which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  destructive  of 
his  life,  or  taketh  away  the  means  of  preserving  the  same ;  and  to  omit 
that,  by  which  he  thinketh  it  may  be  oest  preserved.  For  though  they 
that  speak  of  this  subject,  use  to  confound  jus  and  Ux,  .  **  right "  and 
"  law : "  yet  they  ought  to  be  distinguished  ;  because  **  right,"  consisteth 
in  liberty  to  do,  or  to  forbear;  whereas  "law,"  determineth  and  bindeth 
to  one  of  them ;  so  that  law  and  right  differ  as  much  as  obligation  and 
Ilboty  ;  which  in  one  and  the  same  matter  are  inconsistent. 

And  because  the  condition  of  man,  as  hath  been  declared  in  the  precedent 
chapter,  is  a  condition  of  war  of  every  one  against  every  one  ;  in  which  case 
every  one  is  governed  by  his  own  reason ;  and  there  is  nothing  he  can  make 
use  of,  that  may  not  be  a  help  unto  him,  in  preserving  his  lue  against  his 
enemies ;  it  foUoweth,  that  in  such  a  condition,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
everything ;  even  to  one  another's  body.  And  therefore,  as  long  as  this 
natural  right  of  every  man  to  everything  endureth,  there  can  be  no  secoiity 
to  any  man,  how  strong  or  wise  soever  he  be,  of  living  out  the  time,  which 
Nature  ordinarily  alloweth  men  to  live.  And  consequently  it  is  a  precept, 
or  general  rule  of  reason,  "that  every  man  ought  to  endeavour  peace,  as 
far  as  he  has  hope  of  obtaining  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  that  he 
may  seek,  and  use,  all  helps,  and  advantages  of  war."  The  first  branch  of 
which  rule,  containeth  the  first,  and  fundamental  law  of  Nature ;  whidi  is, 
'Uo  seek  peace,  and  follow  it."  The  second,  the  sum  of  the  right  of 
Nature :  which  is,  "  by  all  means  we  can,  to  defend  ourselves." 

From  this  fundamental  law  of  Nature,  by  which  men  are  commanded  to 
endeavour  peace,  is  derived  this  second  law ;  "  that  a  man  be  willing,  when 
others  are  so  too,  as  far-forth,  as  for  peace,  and  defence  of  himself  Yt^  ^saSi 
think  it  necessary,  to  lay  down  this  nght  to  all  things ;  and  be  contented 
with  so  much  liberty  against  other  men,  as  he  would  allow  other  men 
against  himself."  For  as  long  as  every  man  holdeth  this  right,  of  doinf 
anything  he  liketh  ;  so  long  are  all  men  in  the  condition  of  war.  Bnttf 
other  men  will  not  lay  down  their  right,  as  well  as  he ;  then  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  one  to  divest  himself  of  his  :  for  that  were  to  expose  himsetf 
to  prey,  which  no  man  is  bound  to,  rather  than  to  dispose  himself  to  peace. 
This  is  that  law  of  the  Gospel ;  "  whatsoever  you  reouire  that  others  Sioald 
do  to  you,  that  do  ye  to  them."  And  that  law  of  all  men,  quod  HH  fieri 
turn  vis,  alteri  nefeceris. 

To  "  Lay  down  "  a  man*^  "  right "  to  anything  is  to  "divest "  himsdf  dE 
the  "  liberty,"  of  hindering  another  of  the  benefit  of  his  own  right  to  tke 
same.  For  he  that  renounoeth,  or  passeth  away  his  right,  giveth  not  to  aiy 
other  man  a  right  which  he  had  not  before ;  because  there  is  nothinff  li 
which  every  man  had  not  right  by  Nature:  but  only  standeth  out  •Tbdl 
way,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  own  original  right,  without  MndraDce  firaa 
him ;  not  without  hindrance  firom  another.  So  that  the  effect  whaiA 
redoundeth  to  one  man,  by  another  man's  defect  of  right,  is  bat  so  -aoA 
diminution  of  impediments  to  the  use  of  his  own  right  original. 

Right  is  laid  aside,  either  by  simply  renouncing  it ;  or  by  transfeningl 
to  another.  By  "  simply  renouncing ; "  when  he  cares  not  to  wbonTV 
benefit  thereof'^  redoundeth.    By  "  transferring ; "  when  he  intended  IM 
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benefit  thereof  to  some  certain  person  or  persons.  And  when  a  man  hath  in 
either  manner  abandoned,  or  granted  away  his  right ;  then  is  he  said  to  be 
"obliged,"  or  "bound,"  not  to  hinder  those,  to  whom  such  right  is 
grant^,  or  abandoned,  from  the  benefit  of  it :  and  that  he  "  ought,  **  and  it  is 
his  'Muty,"  not  to  maJce  void  that  voluntary  act  of  his  own :  and  that  such 
hmdrance  is  ** injustice,"  and  "injury,"  as  being  simjure;  the  right  being 
before  renounced,  or  transferred.  So  that  "  injury,"  or  "  injustice,"  in  the 
controversies  of  the  world,  is  somewhat  like  to  that,  which  in  the  dis- 
putations of  scholars  is  called ''absurdity."  For  as  it  is  there  called  an 
absurdity,  to  contradict  what  one  maintained  in  the  beginning:  so  in  the 
world  it  is  called  injustice  and  injury  voluntarily  to  undo  that  from  the 
beginning  he  had  voluntarily  done.  The  way  bv  which  a  man  either  simply 
renounceth,  or  transferreth  his  right,  is  a  declanition,  or  signification,  by 
some  voltmtary  and  sufficient  sign,  or  signs,  that  he  doth  so  renounce,  or 
transfer ;  or  hath  so  renounced,  or  transferred  the  same,  to  him  that  aocepteth 
it.  And  these  signs  are  either  words  only,  or  actions  only ;  or.  as  it  happeneth 
most  often,  both  words  and  actions.  And  the  same  are  the  ''bonds,"  by 
which  men  are  bound,  and  obliged :  bonds,  that  have  their  strength,  not 
from  their  own  nature,  for  nothing  is  more  easily  broken  than  a  num's 
word,  but  from  fear  of  some  evil  consequence  upon  the  rupture. 

Whensoever  a  man  transferreth  his  right,  or  renounceth  it,  it  is  either  in 
consideration  of  some  right  reciprocally  transferred  to  himself ;  or  for  some 
other  good  he  bopeth  for  thereby.     For  it  is  a  voluntary  act :  and  of  the 
voluntary  acts  of  every  man,  the  object  is  some  "  good  to  himself."    And 
therefore  there  be  some  rights,   which  no  man  can  be  understood  by 
anyiwords,  or  other  signs,  to  have  abandoned  or  transferred.      As  first 
a  man  cannot  lay  down  the  right  of  resisting  them  that  assault  him  by 
force,  to  take  away  his  life;  because  he  cannot  be  understood  to  aim 
thereby  at  any  good  to  himself.    The  same  may  be  said  of  wounds,  and 
chains,  and  imprisonment ;  both  because  there  is  no  benefit  consequent  to 
such  patience ;  as  ther»  is  to  the  patience  of   suffering  another  to  be 
wounded,  or  imprisoned ;  as  also  because  a  man  cannot  tell,  when  he  seeth 
men  proceed  against  him  by  violence,  whether  they  intend  his  death  or  not- 
And  ki^y  the  motive  and  end  for  which  this  renouncing,  and  transferring  of 
light  is  introduced,  is  nothing  else  but  the  security  of  a  man's  person,  in  his 
life,  and  in  the  means  of  so  preserving  life,  as  not  to  be  weary  of  it.     And 
therefore  if  a  man  by  words,  or  other  signs,  seem  to  despoil  himself  of  the 
end,  for  which  those  signs  were  intended ;  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 
he  meant  it,  or  that  it  was  his  will ;  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  how  such 
words  and  actions  were  to  be  mterpreted. 
The  mutual  transferring  of  right,  is  that  which  men  call  ''  contract. '* 
There  is  difference  between  transferring  of  right  to  the  thing ;  and  trans- 
ferring, or  tradition,  that  is  delivery  of  the  thing  itself.    For  the  thing  may 
be  deUyered  together  with  the  translation  of  the  right ;  as  in  buying  and 
selling  with  ret^y  money  ;  or  exchange  of  goods,  or  lands  ;  and  it  may  be 
delivered  some  time  after. 

Again»  one  of  the  contractors  may  deliver  the  thing  contracted  for  on  his 
part,  and  leave  the  other  to  perform  his  part  at  some  determinate  time  after, 
and  in  the  meantime  be  trusted  ;  and  then  the  contract  on  his  part  is  called 
•* pact,"  or  "covenant :  "  or  both  parts  may  contract  now,  to  perform  here- 
after ;  in  which  cases,  he  that  Is  to  perform  in  time  to  come,  being  trusted, 
his  performance  is  csdled  "  keeping  of  prombe,"  or  faith  ;  and  the  failing 
of  performance,  if  it  be  voluntary,  "  violation  of  faith." 

When  the  transferring  of  right,  is  not  mutual :  but  one  of  the  parties 
transferreth,  in  hope  to  gain  thereby  friendship,  or  service  from  another,  or 
from  his  friends ;  or  in  hope  to  gain  the  reputation  of  charity,  or  mag- 
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nanimity,  or  to  deliver  his  mind  from  the  pain  of  compassion ;  or  in  hope 
of  reward  in  heaven  ;  this  is  not  contract,  but  "gift,"  "  free  gift,"  "grace," 
which  words  signify  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Signs  of  contract,  are  either  "express,  oi  "  by  inference."  Elxpress,  are 
words  spoken  with  understanding  of  what  they  signify ;  and  such  words  are 
either  of  the  time  "  present,"  or  "  past ;  *'  as,  "I  give,"  "  I  grant,"  •*  I  have 
given,"  "I  have  granted,"  "  I  will  that  this  be  yours  ;"  or  of  the  future,  as, 
"I  will  give,"  "I  will  grant;"  which  words  of  the  future  are  called 
**  promise." 

Signs  by  inference  are  sometimes  the  consequence  of  words ;  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  silence ;  sometimes  the  consequence  of  actions ;  some- 
times the  consequence  of  forbearing  an  action  :  and  generally  a  sign  by  in- 
ference, of  any  contract,  is  whatsoever  sufficiently  argues  the  will  of  the 
contractor. 

Words  alone,  if  they  be  of  the  time  to  come,  and  contain  a  bare  promise, 
are  an  insufficient  sign  of  a  free  gift,  and  therefore  not  obligatory.     For  if 
they  be  of  the  time  to  come,  as  '*  to-morrow  I  will  give,"  they  are  a  sign  I 
have  not  given  yet,  and  consequentlv  that  my  right  is  not  transferred,  but 
remaineth  till  I  transfer  it  by  some  other  act.     But  if  the  words  be  of  the 
time  present,  or  past,  as,  **  I  have  given,"  or,  "  do  give  to  be  delivered  to- 
morrow," then  is  my  to-morrow's  right  given  away  to-day  ;  and  that  by  the 
virtue  of  the  words,  though  there  were  no  other  argument  of  my  will.  And 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  signification  of  these  words,  Xfolo  hoc  imim 
esse  craSt  and  eras  dabo  ;  that  is,  between  "  I  will  that  this  be  thine  to- 
morrow," and,  "  I  will  give  it  thee  to-morrow :"  for  the  word  "  I  will,"  in 
the  former  manner  of  speech,  signifies  an. act  of  the  will  present ;  but  in  the 
latter,  it  signifies  a  promise  of  an  act  of  the  will  to  come  :  and  therefore  the 
former  words,  being  of  the  present,  transfer  a  future  right ;  the  latter,  that 
be  of  the  future,  transfer  nothing.     But  if  there  be  other  signs  of  the  will 
to  transfer  a  right,  besides  words,  then,  though  the  gift  be  free,  yet  may  the 
right  be  understood  to  pass  by  words  of  the  future :  as  if  a  man  propomd 
a  prize  to  him  that  comes  first  to  the  end  of  a  race,  the  gift  is  n-ee  ;  and 
though  the  words  be  of  the  future,  yet  the  right  passeth :  for  if  he  would 
not  have  his  words  so  be  understood,  he  should  not  have  let  them  run. 

In  contracts,  the  right  passeth,  not  only  where  the  words  are  of  the  time 
present,  or  past,  but  also  where  they  are  of  the  future :  because  all  contnct 
IS  mutual  translation,  or  change  of  right ;  and  therefore  he  that  promisedi 
only,  because  he  hath  already  received  the  benefit  for  which  he  promiseth, 
is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  intended  the  right  should  pass :  for  unless  fae 
had  been  content  to  have  his  words  so  understood,  the  other  would  not  hsve 
performed  his  part  first  And  for  that  cause,  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
other  acts  of  contracts,  a  promise  is  equivalent  to  a  covenant  ;  and  therefore 
obligatory. 

He  that  performeth  first  in  the  case  of  a  contract,  is  said  to  "merit "  that 
which  he  is  to  receive  by  the  performance  of  the  other ;  and  he  hath  it  as 
"  due."  Also  when  a  prize  is  propounded  to  many,  which  b  to  be  given 
to  him  only  that  winneth ;  or  money  is  thrown  amongst  many,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  that  catch  it ;  though  this  be  a  free  gift ;  yet  so  to  win,  or 
so  to  catch,  is  to  "merit,"  and  to  have  it  as  "due."  For  the  right  is 
transferred  in  the  propounding  of  the  prize,  and  in  throwing  down  the 
money ;  though  it  be  not  determined  to  whom,  but  by  the  event  of  the  con- 
tention. But  there  is  between  these  two  sorts  of  merit,  this  difference,  that 
in  contract,  I  merit  by  virtue  of  my  own  power,  and  the  contraccor's  need ; 
but  in  this  case  of  free  gift,  I  am  enabled  to  merit  only  by  the  benignity  of 
the  giver  :  in  contract,  I  merit  at  the  contractor's  hand  that  he  should  depart 
with  his  right ;  in  this  case  of  gift,  I  merit  not  that  the  giver  should  put 
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with  his  right ;  but  that  when  he  has  parted  with  it,  it  should  be  mine,  rather 
than  another's.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  distinction  of 
the  schools,  between  meriium  congrui^  and  meritum  condignu  For  God 
Almighty,  having  promised  Paradise  to  those  men,  hoodwiiuced  with  carnal 
desires,  that  can  walk  through  this  world  according  to  the  precepts  and 
limits  prescribed  by  Him  ;  they  say,  he  that  diall  so  walk,  shall  merit  Para- 
dise ex  congruo.  But  becaiise  no  man  can  demand  a  right  to  it,  by  his  own 
righteousness,  or  any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  God 
only ;  they  say,  no  man  can  merit  Paradise  excondigno.  This  I  say,  I  think 
is  the  meaning  of  that  distinction ;  but  because  disputers  do  not  agree  upon 
the  signification  of  their  own  terms  of  art,  longer  than  it  serves  their  turn ; 
I  will  not  affirm  anything  of  their  meaning :  only  this  I  say ;  when  a  gift  is 
given  indefinitely,  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for,  he  that  winneth  meriteth, 
and  may  claim  the  prize  as  due. 

If  a  convenant  be  made,  wherein  neither  of  the  parties  perform  presently, 
but  trust  -one  another ;  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  which  is  a  conditiov 
of  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,  upon  any  reasonable  suspicion,  it 
is  void  ;  but  if  there  be  a  common  power  set  over  them  both,  with  right 
and  fbrce  sufficient  to  compel  performance,  it  is  not  void.  For  he  that  per- 
formeth  first,  has  no  assurance  the  other  will  perform  after ;  because  the 
bonds  of  words  are  too  weak  to  bridle  men's  ambition,  avarice,  anger,  and 
other  passions,  without  the  fear  of  some  coercive  power ;  which  in  the  con- 
dition of  mere  nature,  where  all  men  are  equal,  and  judges  of  the  justness 
of  their  own  fears,  cannot  possibly  be  supposed.  And  therefore  he  which 
performeth  first,  does  but  betray  himself  to  his  enemy ;  contrary  to  the 
right,  he  can  never  abandon,  of  defending  his  life  and  means  of  living. 

But  in  a  civil  estate,  where  there  is  a  power  set  up  to  constrain  those  that 
would  otherwise  violate  their  faith,  that  fear  is  no  more  reasonable,  and 
for  that  cause,  he  which  by  the  covenant  is  to  perform  first,  is  obliged  so 
to  do. 

The  cause  of  fear,  which  maketh  such  a  covenant  invalid,  must  be  always 
something  arising  after  the  covenant  made  ;  as  some  new  fact,  or  other  sign 
of  the  will  not  to  perform  :  else  it  cannot  make  the  covenant  void.  For 
that  which  could  not  hinder  a  man  from  promising,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  a  hindrance  of  performing. 

He  that  transferreth  any  right,  transferreth  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  as 
far  as  lieth  in  his  power.  As  he  that  selleth  land,  is  understood  to  transfer 
the  herbage,  and  whatsoever  grows  upon  it :  nor  can  he  that  sells  a  mill 
turn  away  the  stream  that  drives  it.  And  they  that  give  to  a  man  the 
right  of  government  in  sovereignty,  are  understood  to  give  him  the  right  of 
levying  money  to  maintain  soldiers  ;  and  of  appointing  magistrates  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

To  make  covenants  with  brute  beasts,  is  impossible  ;  becaiise  not  under- 
standing our  speech,  they  understand  not,  nor  accept  of  any  translation  of 
right ;  nor  can  translate  any  right  to  another  :  and  without  mutual  accepta- 
tion, there  is  no  covenant. 

To  make  covenant  with  God,  is  impossible,  but  by  mediation  of  such  as 
God  speaketh  to,  either  by  revelation  supernatural,  or  by  His  lieutenants 
that  govern  under  Him,  and  in  His  name :  for  otherwise  we  know  not 
whether  our  covenants  be  accepted,  or  not.  And  therefore  they  that  vow 
anything  contrary  to  any  law  of  Nature,  vow  in  vain ;  as  being  a  thing  un- 
just to  pay  such  vow.  And  if  it  be  a  thing  commanded  by  the  law  of 
Nature,  it  is  not  the  vow,  but  the  law  that  binds  them. 

The  matter,  or  subject  of  a  covenant,  is  always  something  that  falleth 
under  deliberation  ;  for  to  covenant  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
act,  and  the  last  act  of  deliberation ;  and  is  therefore  always  understood  to 
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be  sometliing  to  come ;  and  which  is  judged  possible  for  liim  that  cove* 
nanteth  to  perform. 

And  therefore,  to  promise  that  which  is  known  to  be  impossible,  is  no 
covenant.  But  if  that  prove  impossible  afterwards,  which  before  was 
thought  possible,  the  covenant  is  valid,  and  bindeth,  though  not  to  the 
thing  it-self,  yet  to  the  value ;  or,  if  that  also  be  impossible,  to  the  unfeigned 
endeavour  of  performing  as  much  as  is  possible  :  for  to  more  no  man  can 
be  obliged. 

Men  are  freed  of  their  covenants  two  ways ;  by  performing,  or  by  being 
forgiven.  For  performance  is  the  natural  end  of  obli^tion ;  and  for- 
giveness the  restitution  of  liberty  ;  as  being  a  retransfemng  of  that  right, 
in  which  the  obligation  consisted. 

Covenants  entered  into  by  fear,  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  are 
obligatory.  For  example,  if  I  covenant  to  pay  a  ransom,  or  service  for  my 
life,  to  an  enemy,  I  am  bound  by  it,  for  it  is  a  contract,  wherein  one 
receiveth  the  benefit  of  life  ;  the  other  is  to  receive  money,  or  service  foe 
it ;  and  consequently,  where  no  other  law,  as  in  the  condition  of  mere 
nature,  forbiddeth  the  performance,  the  covenant  is  valid.  Therefore 
prisoners  of  war,  if  trusted  with  the  payment  of  their  ransom,  are  obligad 
to  pay  it :  and  if  a  weaker  prince  make  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  a 
stronger,  for  fear,  he  is  bound  to  keep  it ;  unless,  as  hath  been  said  before, 
there  ariseth  some  new  and  just  cause  of  fear,  to  renew  the  war.  And  even 
in  commonwealths,  if  I  be  forced  to  redeem  myself  from  a  thief  by 
promising  him  money,  I  am  bound  to  pay  it,  till  the  civil  law  discharge  me. 
For  whatsoever  I  may  lawfully  do  without  obligation,  the  same  I  may  law- 
fully covenant  to  do  through  fear,  and  what  I  lawfully  covenant,  I  cannot 
lawfully  break. 

A  former  covenant  makes  void  a  later.  For  a  man  that  hath  passed  away 
his  right  to  one  man  to-day,  hath  it  not  to  pass  to-morrow  to  another,  and 
therefore  the  later  promise  passeth  no  right,  but  is  null. 

A  covenant  not  to  defend  myself  from  force,  by  force,  is  always  void. 
For,  as  I  have  shown  before,  no  man  can  transfer,  or  lay  down  his  right  to 
save  himself  from  death,  wounds,  and  imprisonment,  the 'avoiding  whereof 
is  the  only  end  of  laying  down  any  right ;  and  therefore  the  promise  of  not 
resisting  force,  in  no  covenant  transferreth  any  right,  nor  is  obliging.  Foe 
though  a  man  may  covenant  thus,  **  unless  I  do  so,  or  so,  kill  me,"  he  can- 
not covenant  thus,  "  unless  I  do  so,  or  so,  I  will  not  resist  you  when  yon 
come  to  kill  me.''  For  man  by  nature  chooseth  the  lesser  evil,  which  is 
danger  of  death  in  resisting,  rather  than  the  greater,  which  is  certain  and 
present  death  in  not  resisting.  And  this  is  granted  to  be  true  by  all  men, 
in  that  they  lead  criminals  to  execution  and  prison,  with  armed  men,  not- 
withstanding that  such  criminals  have  consented  to  the  law  by  which  they 
are  condemned. 

A  covenant  to  accuse  oneself,  without  assurance  of  pardon,  is  likewise 
invalid.  For  in  the  condition  of  nature,  where  every  man  is  judge,  there  is 
no  place  for  accusation  :  and  in  the  civil  state,  the  accusation  is  followed 
with  punishment ;  which  being  force,  a  man  is  not  obliged  not  to  resist. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  accusation  of  those  by  whose  condemnation  a 
man  fails  into  misery  ;  as  of  a  father,  wife,  or  benefactor.  For  the  testi- 
mony of  such  an  accuser,  if  it  be  not  willingly  ^ven,  is  presumed  to  be 
corrupted  by  nature,  and  therefore  not  to  be  received  :  and  where  a  man's 
estimony  is  not  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  it.  Also  accusa- 
tions upon  torture,  are  not  to  be  reputed  as  testimonies.  For  torture  is  to 
be  used  but  as  means  of  conjecture  and  light,  in  the  further  examination 
and  search  of  truth ;  and  what  is  in  that  case  confessed,  tendeth  to  the  ease 
of  him  that  is  tortured,  not  to  the  informing  of  the  torturers,  and  tberefoic 
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cn^t  not  to  have  the  credit  of  a  sufficient  testimony ;  for  whether  he 
deEver  himself  by  true  or  false  accusation,  he  does  it  by  the  right  of  pre- 
serving his  own  life. 

The  force  of  words  being,  as  I  have  formerly  noted,  too  weak  to  hold 
men  to  the  performance  of  their  covenants  ;  there  are  in  man's  nature  but 
tivo  imaginable  helps  to  strengthen  it.  And  those  are  either  a  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  breaking  their  word,  or  a  glory  or  pride  in  appearing  not  to 
need  to  break  it.  This  latter  is  a  generosity  too  rarely  found  to  be  pre- 
sumed on,  especially  in  the  pursuers  of  wealth,  command,  or  sensual 
pleasure,  which  are  the  greatest  part  of  mankind .  The  passion  to  be  reckoned 
upon  is  fear;  whereof  there  be  two  very  general  objects  :  one,  the  power  of 
spirits  invisible ;  the  other,  the  power  of  those  men  they  shall  therein 
offend.  Of  these  two,  though  the  former  be  the  greater  power,  yet  the  fear 
of  the  latter  is  conmionly  the  greater  fear.  The  fear  of  the  former  is  in 
every  man  his  own  religion,  which  hath  place  in  the  nature  of  man  before 
civil  society.  The  latter  hath  not  so,  at  least  not  place  enough  to  keep 
men  to  their  promises ;  because  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  the 
inequality  of  power  is  not  discerned,  but  by  the  event  of  battle.  So  that 
before  the  time  of  civil  society,  or  in  the  interruption  thereof  by  war,  there 
is  nothing  can  strengthen  a  covenant  of  peace  agreed  on,  against  the 
temptations  of  avarice,  ambition,  lust,  or  other  strong  desire,  but  the  fear 
of  that  invisible  power,  which  they  every  one  worship  as  God,  and  fear  as 
a  revenger  of  their  perfidy.  All  therefore  that  can  be  done  between  two 
men  not  subject  to  civil  power,  is  to  put  one  another  to  swear  by  the  God 
hefeareth,  which  "swearing,"  or  **  oath,"  is  "a  form  of  speech,  added  to 
a  promise  ;  by  which  he  that  promiseth,  signifieth,  that  unless  he  perform, 
he  renouneeth  the  mercy  of  his  God,  or  calleth  to  Him  for  vengeance  on 
himself."  Such  was  the  heathen  form,  "  Let  Jupiter  kill  me  else,  as  I  kill 
this  beast."  So  is  our  form,  '*  I  shall  do  thus,  and  thus,  so  help  me  God." 
And  this,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  one  useth  in  his  own 
religion,  that  the  fear  of  breaking  faith  might  be  the  greater. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  an  oath  taken  according  to  any  other  form,  or 
rite,  than  his  that  sweareth,  is  in  vain ;  and  no  oath :  and  that  there  is  no 
swearing  by  anything  which  the  swearer  thinks  not  God.  For  though  men 
have  sometimes  used  to  swear  by  their  kings,  for  fear,  or  flattery ;  yet  they 
would  have  it  thereby  understood,  they  attributed  to  them  divine  honour. 
And  that  swearing  unnecessarily  by  God,  is  but  profaning  of  His  name  : 
and  swearing  by  other  things,  as  men  do  in  common  discourse,  is  not 
swearing,  but  an  impious  custom,  gotten  by  too  much  vehemence  of 
talking. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  oath  adds  nothing  to  the  obligation.  For  a 
covenant,  if  lawfhl,  binds  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  the  oath,  as  much 
as  with  it :  if  unlawful,  bindeth  not  at  all ;  though  it  be  confirmed  with 
an  oath. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  other  Laws  of  Nature. 

From  that  law  of  Nature,  by  which  we  are  obliged  to  transfer  to  another, 
such  rights,  as  being  retained,  hinder  the  peace  of  mankind,  there  foUoweth 
a  third  ;  which  is  this,  "  that  men  perform  their  covenants  made ; "  without 
which,  covenants  are  in  vain,  and  bat  empty  words ;  and  the  right  of  all 
to  all  things  remaining^  we  are  still  in  the  condition  of  war. 
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And  in  tliis  law  of  Nature  consisteth  the  fountain  and  original  of 
"justice."  For  where  no  covenant  hath  preceded,  there  hath  no  right 
been  transferred,  and  every  man  has  right  to  everything ;  and  consequently, 
no  action  can  be  unjust.  But  when  a  covenant  is  made,  then  to  break  it  is 
"unjust :"  and  the  definition  of  "injustice,"  is  no  other  than  "the  not 
performance  of  covenant."    And  whatsoever  is  not  unjust,  is  "just.** 

But  because  covenants  of  mutual  trust,  where  there  is  a  fear  of  not  per- 
formance on  either  part,  as  hath  been  said  in  the  former  chapter,  are  invalid; 
though  the  original  of  justice  be  the  making  of  covenants ;  yet  injustice 
actually  there  can  be  none,  till  the  cause  of  such  fear  be  taken  away ;  which 
while  men  are  in  the  natural  condition  of  war,  cannot  be  done.  Therefore 
before  the  names  of  just  and  unjust  can  have  place,  there  must  be  some 
coercive  power,  to  compel  men  equally  to  the  performance  of  their  covenantSi 
by  the  terror  of  some  punishment,  greater  tlum  the  benefit  they  expect  by 
the  breach  of  their  covenant ;  and  to  make  good  that  propriety,  which  \rf 
mutual  contract  men  acquire,  in  recompense  of  the  universal  right  they 
abandon :  and  such  power  there  is  none  before  the  erection  of  a  commoa- 
wealth.  And  this  is  also  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  ordinary  definition  of 
justice  in  the  schools :  for  they  say,  that  "justice  is  the  constant  will  of 
giving  to  every  man  his  own."  And  therefore  where  there  b  no  "  own," 
that  is  no  propriety,  there  is  no  injustice  ;  and  where  there  is  no  coercive 
power  erected,  that  is,  where  there  is  no  commonwealth,  there  is  no  pro- 
priety ;  all  men  having  right  to  all  things :  therefore  where  there  is  no 
commonwealth,  there  nothing  is  unjust.  So  that  the  nature  of  justice,  con- 
sisteth in  keeping  of  valid  covenants :  but  the  validity  of  covenants  b^^ins 
not  but  with  the  constitution  of  a  civil  power,  sufficient  to  compel  men  to 
keep  them ;  and  then  it  is  also  that  propriety  begins. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice ;   and 
sometimes  also  with   his  tongue ;   seriously  alleging,   that  every  man's 
conservation,  and  contentment,  being  conmiitted  to  his  own  care^  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  every  man  might  not  do  what  he  thought  conduced 
thereunto  :  and  therefore  also  to  make,  or  not  make  ;   keep,  or  not  keep 
covenants,  was  not  against  reason,  when  it  conduced  to  one  s  benefit     He 
does  not  therein  deny,  that  there  be  covenants ;   and  that  they  are  some- 
times broken,  sometimes  kept ;   and  that  such  breach  of  them  may  be 
called  injustice,  and  the  observance  of  them  justice  ;  but  he  qiiestioneth. 
whether  injustice,  taking  away  the  fear  of  God,  for  the  same  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  may  not  sometimes  stand  with  that  reason, 
which  dictateth  to  every  man  his  own  good  ;  and  particularly  then,  when  it 
conduceth  to  such  a  benefit,  as  shall  put  a  man  in  a  condition  to  neglect 
not  only  the  dispraise,  and  revilings,  but  also  the  ]^ower  of  other  men.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  gotten  by  violence ;  but  what  if  it  could  be  gotten  by 
unjust  violence  ?  were  it  against  reason  so  to  get  it,  when  it  is  impossible  lo 
receive  hurt  by  it  ?  and  if  it  be  not  against  reason,  it  is  not  against  justice ; 
or  else  justice  is  not  to  be  approved  for  eood.     From  such  reasoning  as 
this,  successful  wickedness  hath  obtained  the  name  of  virtue ;  and  some 
that  in  all  other  things  have  disallowed  the  violation  of  faith  ;  yet  have 
allowed  it,  when  it  is  for  the  getting  of  a  kingdom.     And  the  heathen  that 
believed  that  Saturn  was  deposed  by  his  son  Jupiter,  believed  neverthdess 
the  same  Jupiter  to  be  the  avenger  of  injustice  ;  somewhat  like  to  a  piece 
of  law  in  Coke*s  "  Commentaries  on  Littleton ; "  where  he  says,  if  the 
right  heir  of  the  crown  be  attainted  of  treason  ;  yet  the  crown  shall  descend 
to  him,  and  eo  instante  the  attainder  be  void  :  from  which  instances  a  nun 
will  be'  very  prone  to  infer,  that  when  the  heir  apparent  of  a  kingdom 
shall  kill  hun  that  is  in  possession,  thoi^h  his  father ;   you  may  call  it 
injustice^  or  by  what  other  name  yon  wm ;  yet  it  can  never  be  against 
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reason,  seeing  all  the  voluntary  actions  of  men  tend  to  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves ;  and  those  actions  are  most  reasonable,  that  conduce  most  to  their 
ends.    This  specious  reasoning  is  nevertheless  false. 

'  For  the  question  is  not  of  promises  mutual,  where  there  is  no  security  of 
performance  on  either  side ;  as  when  there  is  no  civil  power  erected  over  the 
parties  promising ;  for  such  promises  are  no  covenants  :  but  either  where 
one  of  the  parlies  has  pertormed  already ;  or  where  there  is  a  power  to 
make  him  perform ;  there  is  the  question  whether  it  be  against  reason,  that 
is,  against  the  benefit  of  the  other  to  perform,  or  not.  And  I  say  it  is  not 
against  reason.  For  the  manifestation  whereof,  we  are  to  consider  ;  first, 
that  when  a  man  doih  a  thing,  which  notwithstanding  anything  can  be 
foreseen  and  reckoned  on,  tendeth  to  his  own  destruction,  howsoever  some 
accident  which  he  could  not  expect,  arriving  may  turn  it  to  his  benefit  ;  yet 
such  events  do  not  make  it  reasonably  or  wisely  done.  Secondly,  that  in  a 
condition  of  war,  wherein  every  man  to  every  man,  for  want  of  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  is  an  enemy,  there  is  no  man  who  can  hope 
by  his  own  strength,  or  wit,  to  defend  himself  from  destruction,  without 
the  help  of  confederates ;  where  every  one  expects  the  same  defence  by  the 
confederation,  that  any  one  ebe  does  :  and  therefore  he  which  declares  he 
thinks  it  reason  to  deceive  those  that  help  him,  can  in  reason  expect  no 
other  means  of  safety  tiian  what  can  be  had  from  his  own  single  power. 
He  therefore  that  breakeih  his  covenant,  and  consequently  declaretn  that 
he  thinks  he  may  with  reason  do  so,  cannot  be  received  into  any  society, 
that  tmite  themselves  for  peace  and  defence,  but  by  the  error  of  them  that 
receive  him  ;  nor  when  he  is  received,  be  retained  in  it,  without  seeing  the 
danffer  of  their  error ;  which  errors  a  man  cannot  reasonably  reckon  upon 
as  me  means  of  his  security ;  and  therefore  if  he  be  left,  or  cast  out  of 
society,  he  perisheth  ;  and  if  he  live  in  society,  it  is  by  the  errors  of  other 
men,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  nor  reckon  upon ;  and  consequently 
against  the  reason  of  his  preservation  ;  zfA  so,  as  all  men  that  contribute 
not  to  his  destruction,  forbear  him  only  out  of  ignorance  of  what  is  good  for 
themselves. 

As  for  the  instance  of  gaining  the  secure  and  perpetual  felicity  of  heaven, 
by  any  way,  it  is  frivolous :  there  being  but  one  way  imaginable ;  and  that 
is  not  breaking,  but  keeping  of  covenant. 

And  for  the  other  instance  of  attaining  sovereignty  by  rebellion  ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  though  the  event  follow,  yet  because  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  and  because  by  gaining  it  so,  others  are 
taught  to  gain  the  same  in  like  manner,  the  attempt  thereof  is  against 
reason.  Justice  therefore,  that  is  to  say,  keeping  of  covenant,  is  a  rule  of 
reason,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do  anything  destructive  to  our  life  ; 
and  consequently  a  law  of  Nature. 

There  be  some  that  proceed  further;  and  will  not  have  the  law  of  Nature 
to  be  those  rules  which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life  on  earth  ; 
but  to  the  attaining  of  an  eternal  felicity  after  death  ;  to  which  they  think 
the  breach  of  government  may  conduce ;  and  consequently  be  just  and 
reasonable;  such  are  they  that  think  it  a  work  of  merit  to  kill,  or  depose,  or 
rebel  against  the  sovereign  power  constituted  over  them  by  their  own  consent. 
But  because  there  is  no  natural  knowledge  of  man's  estate  after  death;  much 
less  of  the  reward  that  is  then  to  be  given  to  breach  of  faith ;  but  only  a  belief 
grounded  upon  other  men's  saying,  that  they  know  it  supematurally,  or  that 
they  know  those  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it  supema- 
turally ;  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  called  a  precept  of  reason,  or  nature. 

Others,  that  allow  for  a  law  of  Nature  the  keeping  of  faith,  do  neverthe- 
less moke  exception  of  certain  persons  ;  as  heretics,  and  such  as  use  not  to 
perform  their  covenant  to  others  :  and  this  also  is  against  reason.     For  if 
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any  fault  of  a  man  be  sufficient  to  discharge  our  covenant  made ;  the  same 
ought  in  reason  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  hindered  the  making  of  it 

The  names  of  just,  and  unjust,  when  they  are  attributed  to  men,  signify 
one  thing ;  and  when  they  are  attributed  to  actions,  another.  When 
they  are  attributed  to  men,  they  signify  conformity,  or  inconformity  of 
manners,  to  reason.  But  when  they  are  attributed  to  actions  they 
signify  the  conformity  or  inconformity  to  reason,  not  of  manners  or 
manner  of  life,  but  of  particular  actions.  A  just  man,  therefore,  is  he 
that  taketh  all  the  care  he  can  that  his  actions  may  be  all  just,  and  an 
unjust  man  is  he  that  neglecteth  it.  And  such  men  are  more  often  in  our 
language  styled  by  the  names  of  righteous  and  unrighteous  than  just  and 
unjust,  though  the  meaning  be  the  same.  Therefore,  a  righteous  man  does 
not  lose  that  title  by  one  or  a  few  unjust  actions  that  proceed  from  sudden 
passion  or  mistake  of  things  or  persons ;  nor  does  an  unrighteous  man  lose 
his  character  for  such  actions  as  he  does,  or  forbears  to  do,  for  fear,  because 
his  will  is  not  framed  by  the  justice,  but  by  the  apparent  benefit  of  what  he 
is  to  do.  That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  justice  is  a  cer- 
tain nobleness  or  gallantness  of  tourage,  rarely  found,  by  which  a  man 
scorns  to  be  beholden,  for  the  contentment  of  his  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  of 
promise.  This  justice  of  the  manners  is  that  which  is  meant,  where  justice 
IS  called  a  virtue,  and  injustice  a  vice. 

But  the  justice  of  actions  denominates  men,  not  just,  but  '*  guiltless  ;** 
and  the  injustice  of  the  same,  which  is  also  called  mjury,  gives  them  iMt 
the  name  of  "  guilty." 

Again,  the  injustice  of  manners  is  the  disposition  or  aptitude  to  do  n^ 
jury ;  and  is  injustice  before  it  proceeds  to  act,  and  without  supposing  any 
individual  person  injured.  But  the  injustice  of  an  action,  that  is  to  say  in- 
jury, supposeth  an  individual  person  injured,  namely,  him  to  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  ;  and  therefore  many  times  the  injury  is  received  by 
one  man  when  the  damage  redoundeth  to  another.  As  when  the  master 
commandeth  his  servant  to  give  money  to  a  stranger :  if  it  be  not  done,  die 
injury  is  done  to  the  master,  whom  he  had  before  covenanted  to  obey  ;  bat 
the  damage  redoundeth  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  he  had  no  obligation,  and 
therefore  could  not  injure  him.  And  so  also  in  commonwealths.  Private  men 
may  remit  to  one  another  their  debts,  but  not  robberies  or  other  violencres, 
whereby  they  are  endamaged,  because  the  detaining  of  debt  is  an  injury  to 
themselves,  but  robbery  and  violence  are  injuries  to  the  person  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  a  man,  conformable  to  his  own  will  signified  to  the 
doer,  is  no  injury  to  him.  For  if  he  that  doeth  it,  hath  notpaSed  away  his 
original  right  to  do  what  he  please,  by  some  antecedent  covenant,  there  is 
no  breach  of  covenant ;  and  therefore  no  injury  done  him.  And  if  he  have, 
llieii  his  will  to  have  it  done  being  signified,  is  a  release  of  that  coTenant ; 
and  so  again  there  is  no  injury  done  him. 

Justice  of  actions,  is  by  writers  divided  into  "  commutative,"  and  **  dis- 
tributive :  *'  and  the  former  they  say  consisteth  in  proportion  arithmetical; 
the  latter  in  proportion  geometrical.  Commutative,  therefore,  they  place  in 
the  equality  of  value  of  the  things  contracted  for  ;  and  distributive,  in  the 
distribution  of  equal  benefit,  to  men  of  equal  merit.  As  if  it  were  injustice 
to  sell  dearer  than  we  buy  ;  or  to  give  more  to  a  man  than  he  merits.  The 
value  of  all  things  contracted  for,  is  measured  by  the  appetite  of  the  con- 
tractors: and  therefore  the  just  value  is  that  which  they  be  contented 
to  give.  And  merit,  besides  that  which  is  by  covenant,  where  the  per- 
formance on  one  part,  meriteth  the  performance  of  the  other  part,  and  udb 
under  justice  commutative,  not  distributive,  is  not  due  by  justice  ;  but  is 
warded  of  grace  only.    And  therefore  this  distinction,  in  the  sense 
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it  useth  to  be  expounded,  is  not  right.  To  speak  properly,  commutative 
justice  is  ths  justice  of  a  contractor  ;  that  is,  a  performance  of  covenant, 
m  buying  and  selling  ;  hiring,  and  letting  to  hire ;  lending,  and  borrowing ; 
exchanging,  bartering,  and  other  acts  of  contract. 

And  distributive  justice,  the  justice  of  an  arbitrator  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
act  of  defining  what  is  just.  Wherein,  being  trusted  by  them  that  make  him 
arbitrator,  if  he  perform  his  trust,  he  is  said  to  distribute  to  every  man  his 
own  :  and  this  is  indeed  just  distribution,  and  may  be  called,  though 
improperly,  distributive  justice ;  but  more  properly  equity ;  which  also  is  a 
law  01  Nature,  as  shall  be  shown  in  due  place. 

As  justice  dependeth  on  antecedent  covenant ;  so  does  ''  gratitude " 
depend  on  antecedent  grace;  that  is  to  say,  antecedent  free  gift:  and  is  the 
fourth  law  of  Nature  ;  which  may  be  conceived  in  this  form,  "  that  a  man 
which  receiveth  benefit  from  another  of  mere  grace,  endeavour  that  he  which 
giveih  it,  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  repent  him  of  his  good  will.'*  For  no 
man  giveth,  but  with  intention  of  good  to  himself;  because  gift  is 
voluntary  ;  and  of  all  voluntary  acts,  the  object  is  to  every  man  his  own 
good ;  of  which  if  men  see  they  shall  be  frustrated,  there  will  be  no 
b^inning  of  benevolence,  or  trust,  nor  consequently  of  mutual  help;  nor 
of  reconciliation  of  one  man  tc  another;  and  therefore  they  are  to  remain 
still  in  the  condition  of  "war,"  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  and  funda- 
mental law  of  Nature,  which  commandeth men  to  "seek  peace."  The 
breach  of  this  law,  is  called  "  ingratitude,"  and  hath  the  same  relation  to 
grace  that  injustice  hath  to  obligation  by  covenant. 

A  fifth  law  of  Nature,  is  ** complaisance:*'  that  is  to  say,    "that  every 

man   strive  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  rest."     For  the  understanding 

whereof,  we  may  consider,  that  there  is  in  men's  aptness  to  society,  a  diversity 

of  nature,  rising  from  their  diversity  of  affections ;  not  unlike  to  that  we 

see  in  stones  brought  together  for  building  of  an  edifice.     For  as  that  stone 

which  by  the  asperity,  and  irregularity  of  figure,  takes  more  room  from 

others  than  itself  fills  ;  and  for  the  hardness,  cannot  be  easily  made  plain, 

and    thereby   hindereth  the  building,   is  by   the   builders  cast  away  as 

unprofitable  and  troublesome :  so  also,   a  man  that  by  asperity  of  nature, 

will  strive  to  retain  those  things  which  to  himself  are  superfluous,  and  to 

others  necessary  ;  and  for  the  stubbornness  of  his  passions,  cannot  be  cor- 

rectcd,  is  to  be  left,  or  cast  out  of  society,  as  cumbersome  thereunto.     For 

seeing  every  man,  not  only  by  right,  but  also  by  necessity  of  nature,  is 

supposed  to  endeavour  all  he  can,  to  obtain  that  which  is  necessary  for  his 

conservation  ;  he  that  shall  oppose  himself  against  it,  for  things  superfluous, 

is  guilty  of  the  war  that  thereupon  is  to  follow ;  and  therefore  doth  that 

which  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Nature,  which  commandeth  **  to 

seek  peace."    The  observers  of  this  law,  maybe  called   *' sociable,"  the 

Latins    call  them    commodi;    the    contrary,     "stubborn,"    "insociable," 

"froward,"  "intractable." 

A  sixth  law  of  Nature  is  thifc,  "  that  upon  caution  of  the  future  time,  a 
man  ought  to  pardon  the  offences  past  of  them  that  repenting,  desire  it." 
For  **  pardon  "  is  nothing  butj  granting  of  peace ;  which  though  granted  to 
them  that  persevere  in  their  hostility,  be  not  peace,  but  fear ;  yet  not 
granted  to  them  that  give  caution  of  the  future  time,  is  sign  of  an  aversion 
to  peace  ;  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature. 

A  seventh  is,  "that  in  revenges,"  that  is,  retribution  of  evil  for  evil, 
'*  men  look  not  at  the  greatness  of  the  evil  past,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
good  to  follow."  Whereby  we  are  forbidden  to  inflict  punishment  with  any 
other  design,  than  for  correction  of  the  offender,  or  direction  of  others.  For 
ihU  law  is  consequent  to  the  next  before  it,  that  commandeth  pardon,  upon 
security  of  the  future  time.      Besides,   revenge,   without  respect  to  the 
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example  and  profit  to  come,  is  a  triumph  or  glorying  in  the  hurt  of  another, 
tending  to  no  end ;  for  the  end  is  always  somewhat  to  come ;  and  glorying 
to  no  end,  is  vain-glory,  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  hurt  without  reason, 
tendcth  to  the  introduction  of  war;  which  is  against  the  law  of  Nature; 
and  is  commonly  styled  by  the  name  of  "cruelty?* 

And  because  all  signs  of  hatred,  or  contempt,  provoke  to  fight ;  insomuch 
as  most  men  choose  rather  to  hazard  their  life  than  not  to  be  revenged ;  we 
may  in  the  eighth  place,  for  a  law  of  Nature,  set  down  this  precept,  "that 
no  man  by  deed,  word,  countenance,  or  gesture,  declare  hatred  or  contempt 
of  another."    The  breach  of  which  law  is  commonly  called  "  contumely. 

The  question  who  is  the  better  man,  has  no  place  in  the  condition  of 
mere  nature;  where,  as  has  been  shown  before,  all  men  are  equal.  The 
inequality  that  now  is,  has  been  introduced  by  the  laws  civil.  I  know  that 
Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Politics,"  for  a  foundation  of  his  doctrine, 
maketh  men  by  nature,  some  more  worthy  to  conmvand,  meaning  the  wiser 
sort,  such  as  he  thought  himself  to  be  for  his  philosophv  ;  others  to  serve, 
meaning  those  that  had  strong  bodies,  but  were  not  philosophers  as  he ;  as 
if  master  and  servant  were  not  introduced  by  consent  of  men,  but  by  dif- 
ference of  wit ;  which  is  not  only  against  reason,  but  also  against  experi- 
ence. For  there  are  very  few  so  foolish,  that  had  not  rather  govern 
themselves  than  be  governed  by  others  :  nor  when  the  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  contend  by  force  with  them  who  distrust  their  own  wisdom,  do 
they  always,  or  often,  or  almost  at  any  time,  get  the  victory.  If  Nature 
therefore  have  made  men  equal,  that  equality  is  to  be  acknowledged  :  or  if 
Nature  have  made  men  unequal ;  yet  because  men  that  think  themselves 
equal,  will  not  enter  into  conditions  of  peace,  but  upon  equal  terms,  such 
equality  must  be  admitted.  And  therefore  for  the  ninth  law  of  Nature,  I 
put  this,  *' that  every  man  acknowledge  another  for  his  equal  by  nature." 
The  breach  of  thb  precept  is  "  pride. 

On  this  law  dependeth  another,  *^  that  at  the  entrance  into  conditions  of 
peace,  no  man  require  to  reserve  to  himself  any  right  which  he  is  not  con- 
tent should  be  reserved  to  every  one  of  the  rest."    As  it  is  necessary  for  all 
men  that  seek  peace  to  lay  down  certain  rights  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  have  liberty  to  do  all  they  list :  so  is  it  necessary  for  man's  life  to 
retain  some,  as  right  to  govern  their  own  bodies  ;  enjoy  air,  water,  motion, 
ways  to  go  from  place  to  place  ;  and  all  things  else,  without  which  a  nuut 
cannot  live,  or  not  live  well.     If  in  this  case,  at  the  making  of  peace,  men 
require  for  themselves  that  which  they  would  not  have  to  be  granted  lo 
others,  they  do  contrary  to   the   precedent  law,    that  commandeth   the 
acknowledgment  of  natural  equality,  and  therefore  also  against  the  law  of 
Nature.    The  observers  of  this  law  are  those  we  call  "  modest,"  and  the 
breakers  "  arrogant  '*  men.      The  Greeks  call  the  violation  of  this  law 
irXeoi'elia ;  that  is,  a  desire  of  more  than  their  share. 

Also  if  *'  a  man  be  trusted  to  judge  between  man  and  man,"  it  »  a 
precept  of  the  law  of  Nature,  **  that  he  deal  equally  between  them.*'  For 
without  that,  the  controversies  of  men  cannot  be  determined  but  by  war. 
He  therefore  that  is  partial  in  judgment,  doth  what  in  him  lies,  to  deter 
men  from  the  use  of  judges  and  arbitrators ;  and  consequently,  against  the 
fundamental  law  of  Nature,  is  the  cause  of  war. 

The  observance  of  this  law,  from  the  equal  distribution  to  each  man,  of 
that  which  in  reason  belongeth  to  him,  is  called  '*  equity,"  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  distributive  justice  :  the  violation,  *'  acception  of  persons,'* 
ir/xxra^iroXi^^fa. 

And  from  this  followeth  another  law,  "that  such  things  ns  cannot  be 
divided,  be  enjoyed  in  common,  if  it  can  be ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the 
thmg  permit,  without  stint ;  otherwise  proportionably  to  the  number  of 
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(hem  that  have  right."  For  otherwise  the  distribution  is  unequal,  and 
contrary  to  equity. 

But  some  things  there  be  that  can  neither  be  divided  nor  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon. Then,  the  law  of  Nature,  which  prescribeth  equity,  requireth  **  that 
the  entire  right,  or  else,  making  the  use  alternate,  the  nrst  possession,  be 
determined  by  lot."  For  equal  distribution  is  of  the  law  of  Nature,  and 
other  means  of  equal  distribution  cannot  be  imagined. 

Of  " lots " there  be  two  sorts,  '* arbitrary,**  and  "natural."  Arbitrary 
is  that  which  is  agreed  on  by  the  competitors :  natural,  is  either  "  primo- 
geniture," which  the  Greeks  call  iXrjpoPopXa,  which  signifies  "  given  by  lot," 
or  "first  seizure.'* 

And  therefore  those  things  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  common,  nor 
divided,  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  the  first  possessor;  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  first  bom,  as  acquired  by  lot. 

It  is  also  a  law  of  Nature,  '*  that  all  men  that  mediate  peace,  be  allowed 
safe  conduct."  For  the  law  that  commandeth  peace,  as  the  end,  com- 
mandeth  intercession,  as  the  ''means;"  and  to  intercession  the  means  is 
safe  conduct. 

And  because,  though  men  be  never  so  willing  to  observe  these  laws,  there 
may  nevertheless  arise  questions  concerning  a  man's  action  ;  first,  whether 
it  were  done,  or  not  done  ;  secondly,  if  done,  whether  against  the  law,  or 
not  against  the  law  ;  the  former  whereof,  is  called  a  question  **  of  fact ; " 
the  latter  a  question  '*  of  right,"  therefore  unless  the  parties  to  the  question 
covenant  mutually  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  another,  they  are  as  far 
from  peace  as  ever.  This  other  to  whose  sentence  they  submit  is 
called  an  "arbitrator."  And  therefore  it  is  of  the  law  of  Nature,  "that 
they  that  are  at  controversy,  submit  their  right  to  the  judgment  of  an 
arbitrator. ' 

And  seeing  every  man  is  presumed  to  do  all  things  in  order  to  his  own 
benefit,  no  man  is  a  fit  arbitrator  in  his  own  cause  ;  and  if  he  were  never 
so  fit ;  yet  equity  allowing  to  each  party  equal  benefit,  if  one  be  admitted  to 
be  judge,  the  other  is  to  be  admitted  also ;  and  so  the  controversy,  that  is, 
the  cause  of  war,  remains  against  the  law  of  Nature. 

For  the  same  reason  no  man  in  any  cause  ought  to  be  received  for 
arbitrator,  to  whom  greater  profit,  or  honour,  or  pleasure  apparently 
ariseth  out  of  the  victory  of  one  party  than  of  the  other  :  for  he  hath  taken, 
though  an  unavoidable  bribe,  yet  a  bribe  ;  and  no  man  can  be  obliged  to 
trust  him.  And  thus  also  the  controversy,  and  the  condition  of  war 
remaineth,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature. 

And  in  a  controversy  of  "  fact,"  the  judge  being  to  give  no  more  credit  to 
one  than  to  the  other,  if  there  be  no  other  arguments,  must  give  credit  to 
a  third  ;  or  to  a  third  and  fourth ;  or  more :  for  else  the  question  is  unde- 
cided, and  left  to  force,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature. 

These  are  the  laws  of  Nature,  dictating  peace,  for  a  means  of  the  conser- 
vation of  men  in  multitudes ;  and  which  only  concern  the  doctrine  of  civil 
society.  There  be  other  things  tending  to  the  destruction  of  particular 
men  ;  as  drunkenness,  and  all  other  parts  of  intemperance ;  which  may 
therefore  also  be  reckoned  amongst  those  things  which  the  law  of  Nature 
hath  forbidden ;  but  are  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  nor  are  pertinent 
enough  to  this  place. 

And  though  this  may  seem  too  subtle  a  deduction  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  men ;  whereof  the  most  part  are  too  busy  in 
getting  food,  and  the  rest  too  negligent  to  understand ;  yet  to  leave  all  men 
inexcusable,  they  have  been  contracted  into  one  easy  sum,  intelligible  even 
to  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  that  is,  "  Do  not  that  to  another,  which  thou 
wouldst  not  have  done  to  thyself ; "  which  showeth  him  that  he  has  no 
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more  to  do  u  iearning  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  when  weighing  the  actions 
of  other  men  with  his  own,  they  seem  too  heavy,  he  pnt  them  into  Uie  other 
part  of  the  balance,  and  his  own  into  their  pkce,  that  his  own  passions 
and  self-love  may  add  nothing  to  the  weight ;  and  &en  there  is  none  of 
these  laws  of  Nature  that  will  not  appear  unto  him  very  reasonable. 

The  laws  of  Nature  oblige  in  foro  inferno;  that  is  to  say,  they  l^d  to  a 
desire  they  should  take  place  :  but  infiro  externa;  that  is,  to  the  putting 
them  in  act,  not  always.  For  he  that  should  be  modest,  and  tractable,  ana 
perform  all  he  promises,  in  such  time  and  place  where  no  man  else  should  do 
so,  should  but  make  himself  a  prey  to  others,  and  procure  his  own  certain 
ruin,  contrary  to  the  ground  of  all  laws  of  Nature,  which  tend  to  Nature's 
preservation.  And  again,  he  that  having  sufficient  security,  that  othes 
shall  observe  the  same  laws  towards  him,  observes  them  not  himself, 
seeketh  not  peace,  but  war ;  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  his  nature 
by  violence. 

And  whatsoever  laws  bind  injbro  interne^  may  be  broken,  not  only  by  a 
&ct  contrary  to  the  law,  but  abo  by  a  fact  according  to  it,  in  case  a  man 
think  it  contrary.  For  though  his  action  in  this  case  be  according  to  the 
law,  yet  his  purpose  was  agamst  the  law ;  which,  where  the  obligation  is 
in  foro  intemoy  is  a  breach. 

The  laws  of  Nature  are  immutable  and  eternal ;  for  injustice,  ingratitude^ 
arrogance,  pride,  iniquity,  acception  of  persons,  and  the  rest,  can  never  be 
made  lavviiu.  For  it  can  never  be  that  war  shall  preserve  life,  and  peace 
destroy  it. 

The  same  laws,  because  they  oblige  only  to  a  desire  and  endeavour,  I 
mean  an  unfeigned  and  constant  endeavour,  are  easy  to  be  observed.  For 
in  that  they  require  nothing  but  endeavour,  he  that  endeavoureth  thdr 
performance,  fulnlleth  them ;  and  he  that  fulfiilleth  the  law,  is  just. 

And  the  science  of  them  is  the  true  and  only  moral  philosophy.  For 
moral  ohilosophy  is  nothing  else  but  the  science  of  what  is  "  good  "  and 
**  evil,  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  mankind.  **  Good  **  and  "  evil  ** 
are  names  that  signify  our  appetites,  and  aversions;  which  in  different 
tempers,  customs,  and  doctrines  of  men,  are  different :  and  divers  men, 
differ  not  only  in  their  judgment,  on  the  senses  of  what  is  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  to  the^aste,  smell,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight ;  but  also  bf  what 
is  conformable  or  disagreeable  to  reason,  in  the  actions  of  common  life. 
Nay,  the  same  man,  in  divers  times,  differs  from  himself ;  and  one  time 
praiseth,  that  is,  calleth  good,  what  another  time  he  dispraiseth,  and 
calleth  evil :  from  whence  arise  disputes,  controversies,  and  at  last  war. 
And  therefore  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  which  is 
a  condition  of  war,  as  private  appetite  is  the  measure  of  good  and  evil : 
and  consequently  all  men  agree  on  this,  that  peace  is  good,  and  therefore  also 
the  way  or  means  of  peace,  which,  as  I  have  showed  before,  are  "justice,'* 
"gratitude,"  "modesty,"  "equity,"  •*  mercy,"  and  the  rest  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  are  good;  that  is  to  say,  ** moral  virtues ;"  and  their  contraiy 
"vices,"  evil.  Now  the  science  of  virtue  and  vice  is  moral  philosophy; 
and  therefore  the  true  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  is  the  true  moral 
philosophy.  But  the  writers  of  moral  philosophy,  though  they  acknowled^^ 
the  same  virtues  and  vices  ;  yet  not  seeing  wherein  consisted  their  good- 
ness ;  nor  that  they  come  to  be  praised,  as  the  means  of  peaceable,  sociable, 
and  comfortable  living,  place  them  in  a  mediocrity  of  passions :  as  if  not 
the  cause,  but  the  degree  of  daring,  made  fortitude ;  or  not  the  cause,  but 
the  quantity  of  a  gift,  made  liberality. 

These  dictates  of  reason,  men  used  to  call  by  the  name  of  laws,  but  im- 
properly :  for  they  are  but  conclusions,  or  theorems  concerning  what  con* 
dnceth  to  the   conservation  and  defence  of  themselves;  whereas  law. 
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properly,  is  the  word  of  him  that  by  right  hath  command  over  others. 
Bat  yet  if  we  consider  the  same  theorems,  as  deliyered  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  by  right  commandeth  all  things ;  then  are  they  properly  called 
laws. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  Persons,  Authors,  and  Things  Personated, 

A  PERSON  is  he,  "  whose  words  or  actions  are  considered,  either  as  his  owD» 
or  as  representing  the  words  or  actions  of  another  man,  or  of  any  other 
thing,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  whether  truly  or  by  fiction."  'I 

When  they  are  considered  as  his  own,  then  is  he  called  a  "natural 
person:''  and  when  they  are  considered  as  representing  the  words  and 
actions  of  another,  then  is  he  a  ** feigned  "  or  "artificial  person." 

The  word  person  is  Latin:  instead  whereof  the  Greekis  have  Tpbaiorw^ 
which  signifies  the  "face,"  as  persona  in  Latin  signifies  the  '*di^;uise," 
or  '*  ontvrard  appearance'*  of  a  man,  counterfeited  on  the  stage  ;  and  some- 
times more  paiticalarly  that  part  of  it,  which  disgniseth  the  face,  as  a  mask 
or  vizard  :  and  from  the  stage,  hath  been  translated  to  any  representer  of 
speech  and  action,  as  well  in  tribunals  as  theatres.  So  that  a  ''person,"  is 
the  same  that  an  "  actor  "  is,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  common  conversa- 
tion ;  and  to  "  personate,"  is  to  ''act,"  or  "  represent "  himself  or  another; 
and  he  that  acteth  another,  is  said  to  bear  his  person,  or  act  in  his  name  ;  in 
which  sense  Cicero  useth  it  where  he  sajrs,  Unus  sustineo  ires  personas;  mei, 
adversariif  et  judicis :  I  bear  three  persons :  my  own,  my  adversary's,  and 
the  judge's;  and  is  called  in  divers  occasions,  diversely  ;  as  a  "representer," 
or  "  representative^"  a  "  lieutenant,"  a  "  vicar,"  an  '*  attorney,"  a  "  deputy," 
a  "  procurator,"  an  "  actor,"  and  the  like. 

Of  persons  artificial,  some  have  their  words  and  actions  "  owned  "  by 
those  whom  they  represent.  And  then  the  person  is  the  "  actor ; "  and  he 
that  owneth  his  words  and  actions,  is  the  "author:  "  in  which  case  the 
actor  acteth  by  authority.  For  that  which  in  speaking  of  goods  and 
possessions  is  ^lled  an  "  owner,"  and  in  Latin  dominus\  in  Greek  irt^pcot 
speaking  of  actions,  is  called  author.  And  as  the  right  of  possession,  is 
oUled  dominion ;  so  the  right  of  doing  any  action,  is  called  "  authority." 
So  that  by  authority,  is  always  understood  a  right  of  doing  any  act ;  and 
''  done  by  authority,"  done  by  commission,  or  licence  from  him  whose  right 
it  is. 

From  hence  it  followeth,  that  when  the  actor  maketh  a  covenant  by 
authority,  he  bindeth  thereby  the  author,  no  less  than  if  he  had  made  it 
himself;  and  no  less  subjecteth  him  to  all  the  consequences  of  the  same. 
And  therefore  all  that  hath  been  said  formerly  (chap,  xiv.)  of  the  nature  of 
covenants  between  man  and  man  in  their  natural  capacity,  is  true  afso 
when  they  are  made  by  their  actors,  representers,  or  procurators,  that 
have  authority  from  them,  so  far  forth  as  is  in  their  commission,  but  no 
further. 

And  therefore  he  that  maketh  a  covenant  with  the  actor  or  representer, 
not  knowing  the  authority  he  hath,  doth  it  at  his  own  p  '.  il.  For  no 
man  is  obliged  by  a  covenant  whereof  he  is  not  author ;  nor  consequently 
by  a  covenant  made  against  or  beside  the  authority  he  gave. 

When  the  actor  doth  anything  against  the  law  of  Nature  by  command  of 
the  author,  if  he  be  obliged  by  former  covenant  to  obey  him,  not  he  but 
the  author  breaketh  the  Uw  of  Nature ;  for  though  the  action  be  against  the 
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law  of  Nature,  yet  it  is  not  his  :  but  contrarily,  to  refuse  to  do  it,  is  against 
the  law  of  Nature,  that  forbiddeth  breach  of  covenant 

And  he  that  maketh  a  covenant  with  the  author  by  mediation  of  the 
actor,  not  knowing  what  authority  he  hath,  but  only  takes  hb  word,  in  case 
such  authority  be  not  made  manifest  unto  him  upon  demand,  is  no  longer 
obliged,  for  the  covenant  made  with  the  author  is  not  valid  without  his 
counter-assurance.  But  if  he  that  so  covenanteth  knew  beforehand  he  was 
to  expect  no  other  assurance  than  the  actor^s  word,  then  is  the  covenant 
valid,  because  the  actor  in  this  case  maketh  himself  the  author.  And  there- 
fore, as  when  the  authority  is  evident,  the  covenant  obligeth  the  author,  not 
the  actor ;  so  when  the  authority  is  feigned,  it  obligeth  the  actor  only,  there 
being  no  author  but  himself. 

There  are  few  things  that  are  incapable  of  being  represented  by  fictioiL 
Inanimate  things,  as  a  church,  an  hospital,  a  bridge,  may  be  personated  by 
a  rector,  master,  or  overseer.  But  things  inanimate  cannot  be  authors,  nor 
therefore  give  authority  to  their  actors  ;  yet  the  actors  may  have  authority 
to  procure  their  maintenance,  given  them  by  those  that  are  owners  or 
governors  of  those  things.  And  therefore  such  things  cannot  be  personated 
before  there  be  some  state  of  civil  government. 

Likewise  children,  fools,  and  madmen,  that  have  no  use  of  reason,  may 
be  personated  by  guardians  or  curators  ;  but  can  be  no  authors,  daring  that 
time,  of  any  action  done  by  them  longer  than,  when  they  shall  recover  the 
use  of  reason,  they  shall  judge  the  same  reasonable.  Yet  during  the  folly, 
he  that  hath  right  of  governing  them  may  give  authority  to  the  guardian. 
But  this  again  has  no  place  but  in  a  state  civil,  because  before  such  estate 
there  is  no  dominion  of  persons. 

An  idol,  or  mere  figment  of  the  brain,  may  be  personated,  as  were  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  which,  by  such  officers  as  the  state  appointed,  were 
personated,  and  held  possessions,  and  other  goods  and  rights,  which  men 
from  time  to  time  dedicated  and  consecrated  unto  them.  But  idols  cannot 
be  authors,  for  an  idol  is  nothing.  The  authority  proceeded  from  the  state ; 
and  therefore,  before  introduction  of  civil  government,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  could  not  be  personated. 

The  true  God  may  be  personated.  As  He  was,  first,  by  Moses ;  who 
governed  the  Israelites,  mat  were  not  his,  but  God*s  people,  not  in  his 
own  name,  with  hoc  dicit  Moses;  but  in  God's  name,  with  hoc  dicit 
Dotmnus.  Secondly,  by  the  Son  of  man.  His  own  Son,  our  blessed 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  came  to  reduce  the  Jews,  and  induce  all  nations 
into  the  kingdom  of  His  Father,  not  as  of  Himself,  but  as  sent  from  His 
Father.  And  thirdly,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Comforter,  speaking  and  work- 
ing in  the  Apostles ;  which  Holy  Ghost  was  a  Comforter  that  came  not  of 
Himself;  but  was  sent,  and  proceeded  firom  them  both. 

A  multitude  of  men  are  made  *'  one  **  person,  when  they  are  by  one  man 
or  one  person  represented  ;  so  that  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of  every  one 
of  that  multitude  in  particular.  Fur  it  is  the  "  unity  "  of  the  representer, 
not  the  ''unity  "  of  the  represented,  that  maketh  the  person  "one."  And 
it  is  the  representer  that  beareth  the  person,  and  but  one  person  :  and 
"  unity  *'  cannot  otherwise  be  understood  in  multitude. 

And  because  the  multitude  naturally  is  not  "one,"  but  "many,"  they 
cannot  be  understood  for  one ;  but  many  authors,  of  everything  their 
representative  saith,  or  doth  in  their  name ;  every  man  giving  their  com* 
mon  representer  authority  from  himself  in  particular,  and  owning  all  the 
actions  the  representer  doth,  in  case  they  give  him  authority  without  stint : 
otherwise,  when  they  limit  him  in  what  and  how  far  he  shall  represent 
them,  none  of  them  owneth  more  than  they  gave  him  commission  to  act. 
^  And  if  the  representative  consist  of  many  men,  the  voice  of  the  greater 
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number  must  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  them  all.  For  if  the  lesser 
number  pronounce,  for  example,  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  greater  in  the 
negative,  there  will  be  xtegatives  more  than  enough  to  destroy  the  affirma- 
tives ;  and  thereby  the  excess  of  negatives,  standing  uncontradicted,  are  the 
only  voice  the  representative  hath. 

And  a  representative  of  even  number,  especially  when  the  number  is  not 
great,  whereby  the  contradictory  voices  are  oftentimes  equal,  is  therefore 
oftentimes  mute  and  incapable  of  action.  Yet  in  some  cases  contradictory 
voices  equal  in  number  may  determine  a  question ;  as  in  condenming,  or 
absolving,  equality  of  votes,  even  in  that  they  condemn  not,  do  absolve  ; 
but  not  on  the  contrary  condemn,  in  that  they  absolve  not.  For  when  a 
caus«  is  heard,  not  to  condemn  is  to  absolve  :  but  on  the  contrary,  to  say 
that  not  'absolving,  is  condemning,  is  not  true.  The  like  it  is  in  a 
deliberation  of  executing  presently,  or  deferring  till  another  time  :  lor 
when  the  voices  are  equal,  the  not  decreeing  execution  is  a  decree  of 
dilation. 

Or  if  the  number  be  odd,  as  three  or  more,  men  or  assemblies  ;  whereof 
every  one  has  by  a  negative  voice  authority  to  take  away  the  effect  of  all 
the  affirmative  voices  of  the  rest,  this  number  b  no  representative ;  because 
by  the  diversity  of  opinions,  and  interests  of  men,  it  becomes  oftentimes, 
and  in  cases  of  the  greatest  consequence,  a  mute  person,  and  unapt,  as  for 
many  things  else,  so  for  the  government  of  a  multitude,  especially  in  time 
of  war. 

Of  authors  there  be  two  sorts.  The  first  simply  so  called  ;  which  I  have 
before  defined  to  be  him,  that  owneth  the  action  of  another  simply.  The 
second  is  he  that  owneth  an  action  or  covenant  of  another  conditionally  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  undertaketh  to  do  it  if  the  other  doth  it  not  at  or  before  a 
certain  time.  And  these  authors  conditional,  are  generally  called  *' sure- 
ties," in  IjaXixi,  fidejussoreSf  and  spoitsores;  and  particularly  for  debt, /nr^j/ 
and  for  appearance  before  a  judge,  or  magistrate,  vcuks. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Causes^  Generation^  and  Definition  of  a  Commonwealth, 

The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  who  naturally  love  liberty,  and 
dominion  over  others,  in  the  introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselves, 
in  which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths,  is  the  foresight  of  their  own 
preservation,  and  of  a  more  contented  life  thereby;  that  is  to  say,  of 
getting  themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war,  which  is 
necessarily  consequent,  as  hath  been  shown  in  chapter  xiii.,  to  the  natural 
passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visible  power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and 
tie  them  by  fear  of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  dieir  covenants,  and 
observation  of  those  laws  of  Nature  set  down  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters. 

I  For  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  "justice,"  "equity,"  "modesty,"  "mercy," 
and,  in  sum,  "doing  to  others,  as  we  would  be  done  to,"  of  themselves, 
without  the  terror  of  some  power,  to  cause  them  to  be  observed,  are  con- 
trary to  our  natural  passions,  that  carry  us  to  partiality,  pride,  revenge,  and 
the  like.  And  covenants,  without  the  sword,  are  but  words,  and  of  no 
strength  to  secure  a  man  at  all.  Therefore  notwithstanding  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  every  one  hath  then  kept,  when  he  has  the  will  to  keep  tbera, 
when  he  can  do  it  safely,  if  there  be  no  power  erected,  or  not  great  enoogh 
for  our  security  ;  every  man  will,  and  may  lawfiilly  rely  on  his  own  strength 
and  art,  for  caution  against  all  other  men.  And  in  all  places,  where  men 
have  lived  by  small  families,  to  rob  and  spoU  one  another,  has  been  a  tiade, 
and  so  far  from  being  reputed  against  the  law  of  Nature,  that  the  greater 
spoils  they  gained,  the  greater  was  their  honour ;  and  men  observed  no 
other  laws  therein,  but  the  laws  of  honour ;  that  is,  to  abstain  from  craelty, 
leaving  to  men  their  lives,  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  And  as  small 
families  did  then ;  so  now  do  cities  and  kingdoms,  which  are  but  greater 
families,  for  their  own  security,  enlarge  their  dominions,  upon  all  pretences 
of  danger,  and  fear  of  invasion,  or  assistance  that  may  be  given  to  invaders, 
and  endeavour  as  much  as  they  can,  to  subdue,  or  weaken  their  neighbouzs, 
by  open  force  and  secret  arts,  for  want  of  other  caution,  justly ;  and  axe 
remembered  for  it  in  after  a?es  with  honour. 

Nor  is  it  the  joining  together  of  a  small  number  of  men,  that  gives  them 
this  security ;  because  in  small  numbers,  small  additions  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  make  the  advantage  of  strength  so  great,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  victory;  and  therefore  gives  encouragement  to  an  invasion.  The 
multitude  sufficient  to  confide  in  for  our  security,  is  not  determined  by  any- 
certain  number,  but  by  comparison  with  the  enemy  we  fear ;  and  is  then 
sufficient,  when  the  odds  of  the  enemy  is  not  of  so  visible  and  conspicaons 
moment,  to  determine  the  event  of  war,  as  to  move  him  to  attempt. 

And  be  there  never  so  great  a  multitude  ;  yet  if  their  actions  be  directed 
according  to  their  particular  judgments  and  particular  appetites,  they 
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expect  thereby  no  defence,  nor  protection,  neither  against  a  common  enemy, 
nor  against  the  injuries  of  one  another.  For  being  distracted  in  opinions 
oonceming  the  best  use  and  application  of  their  strength,  they  do  not  help 
bat  hinder  one  another ;  and  reduce  their  strength  by  mutual  opposition  to 
nothing :  whereby  they  are  easily,  not  only  subdued  by  a  very  few  that  agree 
together ;  but  also  when  there  is  no  conunon  enemy,  they  make  war  upon 
each  other,  for  their  particular  interests.  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  justice,  and  other  laws  of 
Nature^  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe ;  we  might  as 
well  suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the  same ;  and  then  there  neither  would  be, 
nor  need  to  be  any  civil  government  or  commonwealth  at  all ;  because  there 
would  be  peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  security,  which  men  desire  should  last  all  the 
time  of  their  life,  that  they  be  governed  and  directed  by  one  judgment,  for 
a  limited  time  :  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war.  For  though  they  obtain  a 
victory  by  their  unanimous  endeavour  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  yet  after- 
wards, when  either  they  have  no  common  enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is 
held  for  an  enemy,  is  by  another  part  held  for  a  friend,  they  must  needs  by 
the  difference  of  their  mterests  dissolve,  and  fall  again  into  a  war  amongst 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  certain  livmg  creatures,  as  bees  and  ants,  live  sociably  one 
with  another,  which  are  therefore  by  Aristotle  numbered  amongst  political 
creatures  ;  and  yet  have  no  other  direction,  than  their  particular  judgments 
and  appetites  ;  nor  speech,  whereby  one  of  them  can  signify  to  another, 
what  he  thinks  expedient  for  the  common  benefit :  and  therefore  some  man 
may  perhaps  desire  to  know,  why  mankind  cannot  do  the  same.  To  which 
I  answer. 

First,  that  men  are  continually  in  competition  for  honour  and  dignity, 
which  these  creatures  are  not ;  and  consequently  amongst  men  there  ariseth 
on  that  ground,  envy  and  hatred,  and  finally  war  ;  but  amongst  these  not  so. 
Secondly,  that  amongst  these  creatures,  the  common  go<xi  differeth  not 
from  the  private ;  and  being  by  nature  inclined  to  their  private,  they  procure 
thereby  the  common  benefit.  But  man,  whose  joy  consisteth  in  comparing 
himself  wiUi  other  men,  can  relish  nothing  but  what  is  eminent. 

Thirdly,  that  these  creatures,  having  not,  as  man,  the  use  of  reason,  do 
not  see,  nor  think  they  see  any  fault,  in  the  administration  of  their  common 
business  ;  whereas  amongst  men,  there  are  very  many  that  think  themselves 
wiser,  and  abler  10  govern  the  public,  better  than  the  rest ;  and  these  strive 
to  reform  and  innovate,  one  this  way,  another  that  way  ;  and  thereby  bring 
it  into  distraction  and  civil  war. 

Fourthly,  that  these  creatures,  though  they  have  some  use  of  voice,  in 
making  known  to  one  another  their  desires  and  other  affections  ;  yet  they 
want  that  art  of  words,  by  which  some  men  can  represent  to  others  that 
which  is  good  in  the  likeness  of  evil ;  and  evil  in  the  likeness  of  good ;  and 
augment  or  diminish  the  apparent  greatness  of  good  and  evil ;  discontenting 
men,  and  troubling  their  peace  at  their  pleasure. 

Fifthly,  irratiomd  creatures  cani^ot  distinguish  between  "injury"  and 
'•damage  ; "  and  therefore  as  long  as  they  be  at  ease,  they  are  not  offended 
with  their  fellows  :  whereas  man  is  then  most  troublesome,  when  he  is  most 
ftt  ease  ;  for  then  it  is  that  he  loves  to  show  his  wisdom,  and  control  the 
actions  of  them  that  govern  the  commonwealth. 

Lastly,  tiie  agreement  of  these  creatures  is  natural ;  that  of  men  is  by 
covenant  only,  which  is  artificial :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  there  be 
somewhat  else  reauired,  besides  covenant,  to  make  their  agreement  constant 
and  lasting ;  whicm  is  a  common  power,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  direct 
^eir  actions  to  the  common  benefit. 
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The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power,  as  may  be  able  to  defend 
them  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and 
thereby  to  secure  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their  own  industry,  and  by 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  may  nourish  themselves  and  live  contentedly,  is, 
to  confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon  one  man,  or  upon  one  assembly 
of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  their  wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one 
will :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  appoint  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men, 
to  bear  their  person ;  and  every  one  to  own,  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
author  of  whatsoever  he  that  so  beareth  their  person,  shall  act,  or  cause  to 
be  acted,  in  those  things  which  concern  the  common  peace  and  safety ;  and 
therein  to  submit  their  wills,  every  one  to  his  will,  and  their  judgments,  to 
his  judgment  This  is  more  than  consent,  or  concord  ;  it  is  a  real  unity  of 
them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made  by  covenant  of  every  man  with 
every  man,  in  such  manner,  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  "  I 
authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself,  to  this  man,  or  to  this 
assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition,  that  thou  gve  up  thy  right  to  him«  and 
authorize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner."  This  done,  the  multitude  so 
united  in  one  person  is  called  a  "commonwealth,''  in  Latin  civiias.  This 
is  the  generation  of  that  great  "leviathan,"  or  rather,  to  speak  mcne 
reverently,  of  that  "  mortal  god,"  to  which  we  owe  under  the  "  immortal 
God,"  our  peace  and  defence.  For  by  this  authority,  given  him  by  every 
particular  man  in  the  commonwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much  power 
and  strength  conferred  on  him,  that  by  terror  thereof,  he  is  enabled  to  per- 
form the  wills  of  them  all,  to  peace  at  home,  and  mutual  aid  against  their 
enemies  abroad.  And  in  him  consisteth  the  essence  of  the  commonwealth ; 
which,  to  define  it,  is  "  one  person,  of  whose  acts  a  great  multitude,  by 
mutual  covenants  one  with  another,  have  made  themselves  every  one  the 
author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he 
shall  think  expedient,  for  their  peace  and  common  defence." 

And  he  that  carrieth  this  person  is  called  "sovereign,"  and  said  to  have 
«*  sovereign  power ;  "  and  every  one  besides,  his  *'  subject." 

The  attaining  to  this  sovereign  power  is  by  two  ways.  One,  by  natural 
force ;  as  when  a  man  maketh  bis  children  to  submit  themselves,  and  their 
children,  to  his  government,  as  being  able  to  destioy  them  if  they  refuse ;  or 
by  war  subdueth  his  enemies  to  his  will,  giving  them  their  lives  on  that 
condition.  The  other  is,  when  men  agree  amongst  themselves  to  submit  to 
some  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  voluntarily,  on  confidence  to  be  protected 
by  him  against  all  others.  This  latter  may  be  called  a  political  conun<Hi- 
wealth,  or  commonwealth  by  "institution;**  and  the  former,  a  commoQ- 
wealth  by  "acquisition."  And  first,  I  shall  speak  of  a  commonwealth  by 
institution. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

0/tke  /lights  of  Sovereigns  by  Institution, 

A  "  COMMONWEALTH  "  is  said  to  be  "  instituted,"  when  a  "multitude »'  of 
men  do  agree,  and  "  covenant,  every  one,  with  every  one,"  that  to  what- 
soever **  man,"  or  "  assembly  of  men,"  shall  be  given  by  the  major  part,  the 
**  right "  to  "  present  "  the  person  of  them  all,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  their 
''representative;"  every  one,  as  well  he  that  "voted  for  it,"  as  he 
that  "voted  against  it,*'  shall  "authorize"  all  the  actions  and  judgments, 
of  that  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  they  were  ha 
own,  to  the  end,  to  live  peaceably  amongst  themselves,  and  be  protected 
against  other  men. 
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From  this  institution  of  a  commonwealth  are  derived  all  the  "  rights  "  and 
"faculties**  of  him,  or  them,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is  conferred  By  the 
consent  of  the  people  assembled. 

First,  ^cause  they  covenant,  it  is  to  be  understood,  they  are  not  oblifjed 
by  fonner  covenant  to  anything  repugnant  hereunto.  And  consequently 
they  that  have  already  instituted  a  commonwealth,  being  thereby  bound  by 
covenant,  to  own  the  actions  and  judgments  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  covenant,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedient  to  any  other,  in  any 
thing  whatsoever,  without  his  permission.  And  therefore,  they  that  are 
subjects  to  a  monarch,  cannot  without  his  leave  cast  off  monarchy,  and  re- 
turn to  the  confusion  of  a  disunited  multitude ;  nor  transfer  their  person 
from  him  that  beareth  it,  to  another  man,  or  other  assembly  of  men : 
for  they  are  bound,  every  man  to  every  man,  to  own,  and  be  reputed  author 
of  all,  that  he  that  already  is  their  sovereign,  shall  do,  and  judge  fit  to  be 
done :  so  that  any  one  man  dissenting,  all  the  rest  should  break  their  covenant 
made  to  that  man,  which  is  injustice :  and  they  have  also  every  man  given 
the  sovereignty  to  him  that  beareth  their  person ;  and  therefore  if  they 
depose  him,  they  take  from  him  that  which  is  his  own,  and  so  again  it  is 
injustice.  Besides,  if  he  that  attempteth  to  depose  his  sovereign,  be  killed, 
or  punished  by  him  for  such  attempt,  he  is  author  of  his  own  punishment, 
as  beiug  by  the  institution,  author  of  all  his  sovereign  shall  do :  and  because 
it  is  injustice  for  a  man  to  do  anything  for  which  he  may  be  punished  by  his 
own  authority,  he  is  also  upon  that  title  unjust.  And  whereas  some  men 
have  pretended  for  their  disobedience  to  their  sovereign,  a  new  covenant, 
made  not  with  men,  but  with  God ;  this  also  is  unjust :  for  there  is 
no  covenant  with  God  but  by  mediation  of  somebody  that  representeth 
God's  person ;  which  none  doth  but  God's  lieutenant,  who  hath  the 
sovereignty  under  God.  But  this  pretence  of  covenant  with  God,  is  so 
evident  a  lie,  even  in  the  pretenders  own  consciences,  that  it  is  not  only  an 
act  of  an  unjust,  but  also  of  a  vile  and  unmanly  disposition. 

Secondly,  because  the  right  of  bearing  the  person  of  them  all,  is  given  to 
him  they  make  sovereign,  by  covenant  only  of  one  to  another,  and  not  of 
him  to  any  of  them ;  there  can  happen  no  breach  of  covenant  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  :  and  consequently  none  of  his  subjects,  by  anv  pretence  of 
forfeiture,  can  be  freed  from  his  subjection.  That  he  which  is  made 
sovereign  maketh  no  covenant  with  his  subjects  beforehand,  is  manifest ; 
because  either  he  must  make  it  with  the  whole  multitude,  as  one  party  to 
the  covenant ;  or  he  must  make  a  several  covenant  with  every  man.  With 
the  whole,  as  one  party,  it  is  impossible ;  because  as  yet  they  are  not  one 
person ;  and  if  he  make  so  many  several  covenants  as  there  be  men,  those 
covenants  after  he  hath  the  sovereignty  are  void  ;  because  what  act  soever 
can  be  pretended  by  any  one  of  them  for  breach  thereof,  is  the  act  both  of 
himself  and  of  all  the  rest,  because  done  in  the  person  and  by  the  right  of 
every  one  of  them  in  particular.  Besides,  if  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
pretend  a  breach  of  the  covenant  made  by  the  sovereign  at  his  institution ; 
and  others,  or  one  other  of  his  subjects,  or  himself  alone,  pretend  there  was 
no  such  breach,  there  is  in  this  case  no  judge  to  decide  the  controversy ;  it 
returns  therefore  to  the  sword  again ;  and  every  man  recovereth  the  right 
of  protecting  himself  by  his  own  strength,  contrary  to  the  design  they  luid 
in  the  institution.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  grant  sovereignty  by  way  of 
precedent  covenant.  The  opinion  that  any  monarch  receiveth  his  power 
by  covenant,  that  is  to  say,  on  condition,  proceedeth  from  want  of  under- 
standing this  easy  truth,  that  covenants  being  but  words  and  breath,  have 
no  force  to  oblige,  contain,  constrain,  or  protect  any  man,  but  what  it  has 
from  the  public  sword ;  that  is,  from  the  united  hands  of  that  man,  or 
assembly  of  men  that  hath  the  sovereignty,  and  whose  actions  are  avouched 
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by  them  all,  and  performed  by  the  strength  of  them  all,  in  him  united. 
But  when  an  assembly  of  men  is  made  sovereign  ;  then  no  man  imagineth 
any  such  covenant  to  have  passed  in  the  institution  ;  for  no  man  is  so  daS 
as  to  say,  for  example,  the  people  of  Rome  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Romans,  to  hold  the  sovereignty  on  such  or  such  conditions ;  which  not 
performed,  the  Romans  might  lawfully  depose  the  Roman  people.  That 
men  see  not  the  reason  to  be  alike  in  a  monarchy,  and  in  a  popular 
government,  proceedeth  from  the  ambition  of  some,  that  are  kinder  to  the 
government  of  an  assembly,  whereof  they  may  hope  to  participate,  than  of 
monarchy,  which  thev  despair  to  enjoy. 

Thirdly,  because  the  major  part  hath  by  consenting  voices  declared  a 
sovereign ;  he  that  dissented  must  now  consent  with  the  rest ;  that  is,  be 
contented  to  avow  all  the  actions  he  shall  do,  or  else  justly  be  destroyed  by 
the  rest.  For  if  he  voluntarily  entered  into  the  congregation  of  them  that 
were  assembled,  he  sufhciently  declared  thereby  his  will,  and  therefore 
tacitly  covenanted  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part  should  ordain:  and 
therefore  if  he  refuse  to  stand  thereto,  or  make  protestation  against  any  of 
their  decrees,  he  docs  contrary  to  his  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly. 
And  whether  he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not ;  and  whether  his  consent  be 
asked  or  not,  he  must  either  submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be  left  in  the 
condition  of  war  he  was  in  before  ;  wherein  he  might  without  injustice  be 
destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever. 

Fourthly,  because  every  subject  is  by  this  institution  author  of  all  the 
actions  and  judgments  of  the  sovereign  instituted,  it  follows,  that  whatso- 
ever he  doth  it  can  be  no  injury  to  any  of  his  subjects,  nor  ought  he  to  be 
by  any  of  them  accused  of  injustice.  For  he  that  doth  anything  by  autho- 
rity from  another  doth  therein  no  injury  to  him  by  whose  authority  he 
acteth  :  but  by  this  institution  of  a  commonwealth  every  particular  man  is 
author  of  all  the  sovereign  doth  ;  and  consequently,  he  that  compUuneth  of 
injury  from  his  sovereign  complaineth  of  that  whereof  he  himself  is  author, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  accuse  any  man  but  himself ;  no,  nor  himself  <^ 
injury ;  because  to  do  injury  to  one's  self  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  tiiej 
tliat  have  sovereign  power  may  commit  iniquity,  but  not  injustice  or  injury 
in  the  proper  signification. 

Fifthly,  and  consequently  to  that  which  T^'as  said  last,  no  man  that 
hath  sovereign  power  can  justly  be  put  to '  death,  or  otherwise  in  any 
manner  by  his  subjects  punished.  For  seeing  every  subject  is  author  of  the 
actions  of  his  sovereign,  he  punisheth  another  for  tne  actions  committed  by 
himself. 

And  because  the  end  of  this  institution  is  the  peace  and  defence  of  them 
all ;  and  whosoever  has  right  to  the  end  has  right  to  the  means  ;  it  beloi^tb 
of  right  to  whatsoever  man  or  assembly  that  hath  the  sovereignty  to  be  judge 
both  of  the  means  of  peace  and  defence,  and  also  of  the  nindrances  and 
disturbances  of  the  same,  and  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  to 
be  done,  both  beforehand,  for  the  preserving  of  peace  and  security,  by  pre^ 
vention  of  discord  at  home  and  hostility  from  abroad  ;  and,  when  peace  aal 
security  are  lost,  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.     And  therefore. 

Sixthly,  it  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  to  be  judge  of  what  opinions 
and  doctrines  are  averse  and  what  conducing  to  peace  ;  and  consequently, 
on  what  occasions,  how  far,  and  what  men  are  to  be  trusted  withal,  in 
speaking  to  multitudes  of  people,  and  who  shall  examine  the  doctrines  o( 
all  books  Ijefore  they  be  published.  For  the  actions  of  men  proceed  from 
their  opinions,  and  in  the  well  governing  of  opinions  consisteth  the  we!l- 
governing  of  men's  actions,  in  order  to  their  peace  and  concord.  And 
though  in  matter  of  doctrine  nothing  ought  to  be  rega.rded  but  the  truth  ;  yet 
this  is  not  repugnant  to  regulating  the  same  by  peace.     For  doctrine  repu^* 
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nxat  to  peace  can  be  no  more  true  than  peace  and  concord  can  be  against 
the  law  of  Nature.  It  is  true  that  in  a  oommonwealih,  where,  by  the 
negligence  or  unskilfulnesa  of  governors  and  teachers,  false  doctrines  are  by 
time  generally  received ;  the  contrary  truths  may  be  generally  offensive. 
Yet  the  most  sudden  and  rough  bursting  in  of  a  new  truth  that  can  be,  does 
never  break  the  peace,  but  only  sometimes  awake  the  war.  For  those  men 
that  are  so  remissly  governed,  that  they  dare  take  up  s^ms  to  defend  or 
introduce  an  opinion,  are  still  in  war ;  and  their  condition  not  peace,  but 
only  a  cessation  of  arms  for  fear  of  one  ano^er ;  and  they  live,  as  it  were, 
in  the  precincts  of  battle  continually.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  him  that 
hath  the  sovereign  power  to  be  judge,  or  constitute  all  judges  of  opinions 
and  doctrines,  as  a  thing  necessary  to  peace,  thereby  to  prevent  discord  and 
civil  war. 

Seventhly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  whole  power  of  prescribing 
the  rules,  whereby  ^  every  man  may  know  what  goods  he  ma^  enjoy,  and 
what  actions  he  may  do,  without  being  molest^  by  any  01  his  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  this  is  it  men  call  '*  propriety."  For  before  constitution  of 
sovereign  power,  as  hath  already  been  shown,  all  men  had  right  to  all 
things,  whtch  necessarily  causeth  war  :  and  therefore  this  propriety,  being 
necessary  to  peace,  and  depending  on  sovereign  power,  is  the  act  of  that 
power,  in  order  to  the  public  peace.  These  rules  of  propriety,  or  meum 
and  fuum,  and  of  "good,"  "evU,"  "lawful,"  and  "unlawful"  in  the 
actions  of  subjects,  are  the  civil  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  each 
commonwealth  in  particular ;  though  the  name  of  civil  law  be  now 
restRuned  to  the  ancient  civU  laws  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  being  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  her  laws  at  that  time  were  in  these  parts 
the  civil  law. 

Eighthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  right  of  judicature ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  hearing  and  deciding  all  controversies,  which  may  arise  concern- 
ing law,  either  civil  or  natiuul,  or  concerning  fact.  For  without  the 
decision  of  controversies,  there  is  no  protection  of  one  subject  against  the 
injuries  of  another;  the  laws  concerning  nuum  aud  tuum  are  in 
vain,  and  to  every  man  remaineth,  from  the  natural  and  necessary  appetite 
of  his  own  conservation,  the  right  of  protecting  himself  by  his  private 
strength,  which  is  the  condition  of  war,  and  contrary  to  the  end  for  which 
every  commonwealth  is  instituted. 

Ninthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace 
-with  other  nations  and  commonwealths  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  judging  when  it 
is  for  the  public  good,  and  how  great  forces  are  to  be  assembled,  armed, 
and  paid  for  that  end ;  and  to  levy  money  upon  the  subjects  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereof.  For  the  power  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  defended 
consisteth  in  their  armies,  and  the  strength  of  an  army,  in  the  union  of 
their  strength  under  one  command,  which  command  the  sovereign  insti- 
tuted, therefore  hath ;  because  the  command  of  the  "  militia,  without 
other  institution,  maketh  him  that  hath  it  sovereign.  And  therefore 
whosoever  is  made  general  of  an  army,  he  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  is 
always  generalissimo. 

Tenthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  choosing  of  all  counsellors, 
ministers,  magistrates,  and  officers,  both  in  peace  and  war.  For  seeing  the 
sovereign  is  charged  with  the  end,  which  is  the  common  peace  and  defence, 
he  is  understood  to  have  power  to  use  such  means  as  he  shall  think  most  fit 
for  his  discharge. 

Eleventhly,  to  the  sovereign  is  committed  the  power  of  rewarding  with 
riches  or  honour,  and  of  punishing  with  corporal  or  pecuniary  punishment, 
or  with  ignominy,  every  subject  according  to  the  law  he  hath  formerly 
made ;  or  if  there  be  no  law  made,  according  as  he  shall  judge  most  to 
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conduce  to  the  encouraging  of  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  or  deterring 
of  them  from  doing  disservice  to  the  same. 

Lastly,  considering  what  value  men  are  naturally  apt  to  set  upon  them- 
selves  ;  what  respect  they  look  for  from  others  ;  and  how  little  they  value 
other  men ;  from  whence  continually  arise  amongst  them,  emulatioxu 
Quarrels,  factions,  and  at  last  war,  to  the  destroying  of  one  another,  and 
aiminution  of  their  strength  against  a  common  enemy  ;  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  laws  of  honour,  and  a  public  rate  of  tlie  worth  of  such  men  as  have 
deserved,  or  are  able  to  deserve  well  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  that  there 
be  force  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other,  to  put  those  laws  in  execution. 
But  it  hath  already  been  shown,  that  not  only  the  whole  ''militia,"  or 
forces  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  also  the  judicature  of  all  controversies,  is 
annexed  to  the  sovereignty.  To  the  sovereign  therefore  it  belongeth  also 
to  give  titles  of  honour  ;  and  to  appoint  what  order  of  place  and  dignity 
each  man  shall  hold  ;  and  what  signs  of  respect,  in  public  or  private  meet- 
ings, they  shall  give  to  one  another. 

lliese  are  the  rights,  which  make  the  essence  of  sovereignty  ;  and  which 
are  the  marks  whereby  a  man  may  discern  in  what  man,  or  assembly  of 
men,  the  sovereign  power  is  placed  and  resideth.  For  these  are  incom- 
municable, and  inseparable.  The  power  to  coin  money ;  to  dispose  of  the 
estate  and  persons  of  infant  heirs ;  to  have  pre-emption  in  markets ;  and  all 
other  statute  prerogatives,  mav  be  transferred  by  the  sovereign  ;  and  yet 
the  power  to  protect  his  subjects  be  retained.  But  if  he  transfer  the 
''militia,"  he  retains  the  judicature  in  vain,  for  want  of  execution  of  the 
laws:  or  if  he  grant  away  the  power  of  raising  money,  the  **  militia"  h 
in  vain ;  or  if  ne  give  away  the  government  of  doctrines,  men  will  be 
frighted  into  rebellion  with  the  fear  of  spirits.  And  so  if  we  consider  any 
one  of  the  said  rights,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  holding  of  all  the 
rest  will  produce  no  effect,  in  the  conservation  of  peace  and  justice,  the  end 
for  whicn  all  commonwealths  are  instituted.  And  this  division  is  it, 
whereof  it  is  said,  "  a  kingdom  divided  in  itself  cannot  stand: "  for  unless 
this  division  precede,  division  into  opposite  armies  can  never  happen.  If 
there  had  not  first  been  an  opinion  received  of  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
that  these  powers  were  divided  between  the  King,  and  the  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  people  had  never  been  divided  and  fallen  into  this 
civil  war ;  first  between  those  that  disagreed  in  politics  ;  and  after  t>etweeB 
the  dissenters  about  the  liberty  of  religion  ;  which  have  so  instructed  men 
in  this  point  of  sovereign  right,  that  there  be  few  now  in  England  that  do 
not  see  that  these  rights  are  inseparable,  and  will  be  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged at  the  next  return  of  peace  ;  and  so  continue,  till  their  miseries  are 
forgotten ;  and  no  longer,  except  the  vulgar  be  better  taught  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

And  because  they  are  essential  and  inseparable  rights,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily, that  in  whatsoever  words  any  of  them  seem  to  be  granted  away,  yet 
if  the  sovereign  power  itself  be  not  in  direct  terms  renounced,  and  the  name 
of  sovereign  no  more  given  by  the  grantees  to  him  that  grants  them,  the 
grant  is  void :  for  when  he  has  granted  all  he  can,  if  we  grant  back  the 
sovereignty,  all  is  restored,  as  inseparably  annexed  thereunto. 

This  great  authority  being  indivisible,  and  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
sovereignty,  there  is  little  ground  for  the  opinion  of  them  that  say  of  sove- 
reign kings,  though  they  be  singulis  mafores^  of  greater  power  than  every 
one  of  their  subjects,  yet  they  be  universis  minora,  oi  less  power  than 
them  all  together.  For  if  by  "  all  together,"  they  mean  not  the  collective 
body  as  one  person,  then  "  all  together,"  and  "  every  one,"  signify  the  same ; 
and  the  speech  is  absurd.  But  if  by  "all  together,"  they  understand  them 
as  one  person,  which  person  the  sovereign  bears,  then  the  power  of  all 
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together,  is  the  same  with  the  sovereign's  power  ;  and  so  again  the  speech 
is  absurd :  which  absurdity  they  see  well  enough,  when  the  sovereignty  is 
in  au  assembly  of  the  people ;  but  in  a  monarch  they  see  it  not ;  and  yet 
the  power  of  sovereignty  is  the  same  in  whomsoever  it  be  placed. 

And  as  the  power,  so  also  the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  ought  to  be 
greater,  than  that  of  any,  or  all  the  subjects.  For  in  the  sovereignty  is  the 
fountain  of  honour.  The  dignities  of  lord,  earl,  duke,  and  prince  are  his 
creatures.  As  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  the  servants  are  equal,  and 
without  any  honour  at  all ;  so  are  the  subjects  iii  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign.  And  though  they  shine  some  mgre,  some  less,  when  they  are 
out  of  his  sight ;  yet  in  his  presence,  they  shine  no  more  than  the  stars  in 
the  presence  of  the  sun« 

But  a  man  may  here  object,  that  the  condition  of  subjects  is  very  miser- 
able ;  as  being  obnoxious  to  the  lusts,  and  other  irregular  passions  of  him 
or  them  that  have  so  unlimited  a  power  in  their  hands.     And  commonly 
they  that  live  under  a  monarch,  thmk  it  the  fault  of  monarchy ;  and  they 
that  live  under  the  government  of  democracy,  or  other  sovereign  assembly, 
attribute  all  the  inconvenience  to  that  form  of  commonwealth ;  whereas  the 
power  in  all  forms,  if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them,'  is  the  same : 
not  considering  that  the  state  of  man  can  never  be  without  some  incommodity 
or  other;  and  that  the  greatest,  that  in  any  form  of  government   can 
possibly  happen  to  the  people  in  general,  is  scarce  sensible,  in  respect  of  ■ 
the  miseries,  and  horrible  calamities,  that  accompany  a  civil  war,  or  that 
dissolute  condition  of  roasterless  men,  without  subjection  to  laws,  and  a 
coercive  power  to  tie  their  hands  from  rapine  and  revenge  :  nor  considering 
that  the  greatest  pressure  of  sovereign  governors  proceedeth  not  from  any 
delight,  or  profit  they  can  expect  in  the  damage  or  weakening  of  their  sub- 
jects, in  whose  vigour  consisteth  their  own  strength  and  glory  ;  but  in  the 
restiveness  of  themselves,  that  unwillingly  contributing  to  their  own  defence, 
make  it  necessary  for  their  governors  to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  in 
time  of  peace,  that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occasion,  or 
sadden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage  on  their  enemies.     For  all  men 
are  by  nature  provided  of  notable  multiplying  glasses,  that  is  their  passions 
and  self-love,  through  which  every  little  payment  appeareth  a  great  griev- 
ance ;  but  are  destitute  of  those  prospective  glasses,  namely,  moral  and 
civil  science,  to  see  afar  off  the  miseries  that  hang  over  them,  and  cannot 
without  such  payments  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Several  Kinds  of  CommottweaUh  by  JnstihUion^  and  of  Succession  to 

the  Sovereign  Power, 

The  difference  of  commonwealths  consisteth  in  the  difference  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  person  representative  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  multitude. 
And  because  the  sovereignty  is  either  in  one  man,  or  in  an  assembly  of  more 
than  one ;  and  into  that  assembly  either  every  man  hath  right  to  enter,  or 
not  every  one,  but  certain  men  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  it  is  manifest, 
there  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  commonwealth.  For  the  representative 
must  needs  be  one  man,  or  more  :  and  if  more,  then  it  is  the  assembly  of 
all,  or  but  of  a  part.  When  the  representative  is  one  man,  then  is 
the  commonwealth  a  '*  monarchy  : "  when  an  assembly  of  all  that  will  come 
together,  then  it  is  a  *' democracy,"  or  popular  commonwealth  :  when  an 
assembly  of  a  part  only,  then  it  is  called  an  <*  aristocracy.*'  Other  kind  of 
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commonwealth  there  can  be  none  :  for  either  one  or  more,  or  all,  mustha%'e 
the  sovereign  power,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  mdivisible,  entire. 

There  be  other  names  of  government  in  the  histories  and  books  of 
policy,  as  "tyranny,"  and  "oligarchy:"  but  they  are  not  the  names  of 
other  forms  of  government,  but  of  the  same  forms  misliked.  For  they  that 
are  discontented  under  " monarchy,"  call  it  "tyranny ; "  and  they  that  are 
displeased  with  "aristocracy,"  call  it  "oligarchy  : "  so  also  they  which  find 
themselves  grieved  under  a  "democracy,"  call  it  '*  anarchy,"  which  signifies 
want  of  government ;  and  yet  I  think  no  man  believes  that  want  of  eovem- 
ment  is  any  new  kind  of  government :  nor  by  the  same  reason  ought  they 
to  believe  that  the  government  is  of  one  kind  when  they  like  it,  and 
another  when  they  dislike  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the  governors. 

It  is  manifest,  that  men  who  are  in  absolute  liberty  may,  if  they  please, 
give  authority  to  one  man  to  represent  them  every  one  ;  as  well  as  give  sudi 
authority  to^  any  assembly  of  men  whatsoever ;  and  consequently  may 
subject  themselves,  if  they  think  good,  to  a  monarch  as  absolutely  as  to  any 
other  representative.  Therefore,  where  there  is  already  erected  a  sovereign 
power,  there  can  be  no  other  representative  of  the  same  people,  but  only  to 
certain  particular  ends,  by  the  sovereign  limited.  For  that  were  to  erect 
two  sovereigns ;  and  every  man  to  have  his  person  represented  by  two 
actors,  that  by  opposing  one  another,  must  needs  divide  that  power,  which, 
if  men  will  live  in  peace,  is  indivisible,  and  thereby  reduce  the  multitude 
into  the  condition  of  war,  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  all  sovereignty  is 
instituted.  And  therefore  as  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  sovereign  assembly, 
inviting  the  people  of  their  dominion  to  send  up  their  deputies,  with  power 
to  make  known  their  advice,  or  desires,  should  therefore  bold  such  deputies 
rather  than  themselves,  for  the  absolute  representatives  of  the  people  :  so  it 
is  absurd  also  to  think  the  same  in  a  monarchy.  And  I  know  not  how  this 
so  manifest  a  truth  should  of  late  be  so  little  observed  ;  that  in  a  monarchy, 
he  that  had  the  sovereignty  from  a  descent  of  six  hundred  years,  was  alooc 
called  sovereign,  had  the  iitle  of  Majesty  from  everyone  of  his  subjects,  and 
was  unquestionably  taken  by  them  for  their  king,  was  notwithstanding 
never  considered  as  their  representative ;  the  name  without  contradicdon 
passing  for  the  title  of  those  men,  which  at  his  command  were  sent  up  by 
the  people  to  carry  their  petitions,  and  give  him,  if  he  permitted  it,  their 
advice.  Which  may  serve  as  an  admonition,  for  those  fhat  are  the  trae 
and  absolute  representative  of  a  people,  to  instruct  men  in  the  nature  of 
that  office,  and  to  take  heed  how  they  admit  of  any  other  general  repre- 
sentation upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  if  they  mean  to  discharge  the 
trust  committed  to  them. 

The  difference  between  these  three  kinds  of  commonwealth,  consisteth 
not  in  the  difference  of  power ;  but  in  the  difference  of  convenience,  or 
aptitude  to  produce  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people ;  for  which  kjA 
they  were  instituted.  And  to  compare  monarchy  with  the  other  two»  we 
may  observe ;  first,  that  whosoever  oeareth  the  person  of  the  people^  or  is 
one  of  that  assembly  that  bears  it,  beareth  also  his  own  natural  person. 
And  though  he  be  careful  in  his  politic  person  to  procure  the  common 
interest ;  yet  he  is  more  or  no  less  careful  to  procure  the  private  good  of 
himself,  his  family,  kindred,  and  friends ;  and  for  the  most  part,  if  the 
public  interest  chance  to  cross  the  private,  he  prefers  the  private  :  for  the 
passions  of  men  are  commonly  more  potent  than  their  reason.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  where  the  public  and  private  interest  are  most 
closely  united,  there  is  the  public  most  advanced.  Now  in  monarch  j,  the 
private  interest  is  the  kame  with  the  public  The  riches,  power,  aad 
nonour  of  a  monarch,  arise  only  from  the  riches,  strength,  and  reputauioa 
of  his  subjects.    For  no  king  can  be  rich,  nor  glorious,  nor  secure*     ~ 
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subjects  are  either  poor,  or  contemptible,  or  too  weak  through  want  or 
dissension,  to  maintain  a^war  against  their  enemies  :  whereas  in  a  demo* 
cracy»  or  aristocracy,  the  public  prosperity  confers  not  so  much  to  the 
private  fortune  of  one  that  is  corrupt,  or  ambitious,  as  doth  many  times  a 
perfidious  advice,  a  treacherous  action,  or  a  civil  war. 

Secondly,  that  a  monarch  receiveth  counsel  of  whom,  when,  and  where 
he  pleaseath  ;  and  consequently  may  hear  the  opinion  of  men  versed  in  the 
matter  about  which  he  deliberates,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  and  as 
long  before  the  time  of  action,  and  with  as  much  secrecy,  as  he  will.  But 
when  a  sovereign  assembly  has  need  of  counsel,  none  are  admitted  but 
such  as  have  a  right  thereto  from  the  banning ;  which  for  the  most  part 
are  of  those  who  have  been  versed  more  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  than  of 
knowledge ;  and  are  to  give  their  advice  in  long  discourses,  which  may  and 
do  commonly  excite  men  to  action,  but  not  govern  them  in  it.  For  the 
'^  understanding "  is  by  the  flame  of  the  passions,  never  enlightened,  but 
dazzled.  Nor  is  there  any  place,  or  time,  wherein  an  assembly  can  receive 
counsel  with  secrecy,  because  of  their  own  multitude. 

Thirdly,  that  the  resolutions  of  a  monarch,  are  subject  to  no  other 
inconstancy,  than  that  of  human  nature ;  but  in  assemblies,  besides  that  of 
Nature,  there  ariseth  an  inconstancy  from  the  number.  For  the  absence  of 
a  few,  that  would  have  the  resolution  once  taken,  continue  firm,  which  may 
happen  by  security,  negligence,  or  private  impediments,  or  the  diligent 
appearance  of  a  few  of  the  contrary  opinion,  undoes  to-day  all  that  was 
concluded  yesterday. 

Fourthly,  that  a  monarch  cannot  disagree  with  himself,  out  of  envy  or 
interest ;  but  an  assembly  may ;  and  that  to  such  a  height,  as  may  produce 
%  civil  war. 

Fifthly,  that  in  monarchy  there  is  this  inconvenience ;  that  any  subject, 
by  the  power  of  one  man,  for  the  enriching  of  a  favourite  or  flatterer, 
may  .be  deprived  of  all  he  possesseth ;  which  I  confess  is  a  great  and 
inevitable  inconvenience.  But  the  same  may  as  well  happen,  where  the 
lovereign  power  is  an  assembly :  for  their  power  is  the  same ;  and  they  are 
IS  subject  to  evil  counsel,  and  to  be  seduced  by  orators,  as  a  monarch  bv 
flatterers;  and  becoming  one  anothei's  flatterers,  serve  one  another s 
dovetousness  and  ambition  by  turns.  And  whereas  the  favourites  of 
nonarchs  axe  few,  and  they  have  none  else  to  advance  but  their  own 
kindred  ;  the  favourites  of  an  assembly  are  many ;  and  the  kindred  much 
nore  numerous  than  of  any  monarch.  Besides  there  is  no  favourite  of  a 
nonarch,  which  cannot  as  well  succour  his  friends  as  hurt  his  enemies ; 
nit  orators,  that  is  to  say,  favourites  of  sovereign  assemblies,  though  they 
lave  great  power  to  hurt,  have  little  to  save.  For  to  accuse,  requires  less 
iloqnence,  such  is  man's  nature,  than  to  excuse ;  and  condemnation,  than 
ibsolution  more  resembles  justice. 

Sixthly,  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  in  monarchy,  that  the  sovereignty 
nay  descend  upon  an  infant,  or  one  that  cannot  discern  between  good  and 
"vil :  and  consisteth  in  this,  that  the  use  of  his  power,  must  be  in  the  hand 
rf  another  man,  or  of  some  assembly  of  men,  which  are  to  govern  by  his 
ight,  and  in  his  name ;  as  curators  and  protectors  of  his  person  and 
nthority.  But  to  say  there  is  inconvenience  in  putting  the  use  of  the 
overeign  power  into  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  is  to  say 
hat  all  government  is  more  ineonvenient  than  confu»on  and  dvil  war.  And 
hersfore  all  the  danger  that  can  be  pretended,  must  arise  from  the  conten- 
km  of  those,  that  for  an  office  of  so  great  honour  and  proGt,  may  become 
ompetitors.  To  make  it  appear  that  this  inconvenience  proceedeth  not 
rom  that  form  of  government  we  call  monarchy,  we  are  to  consider  that 
lu  precedent  monarch  hath  appointed  who  shall  have  .the  inidon  of  his 
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infant  successor,  either  expressly  by  testament,  or  tacitly,  by  not  contzolfing 
the  custom  in  that  case  received :  and  then  such  inconvenience,  if  it  happen, 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  monarchy,  but  to  the  ambition  and  injustice 
of  the  subjects  ;  which  in  all  kinds  of  government,  where  the  people  are  not 
well  instructed  in  their  duty  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  is  the  same.  Or 
else  the  precedent  monarch  hath  not  at  all  taken  order  for  such  tuition  ;  and 
then  the  law  of  Nature  hath  provided  this  sufhcient  rule,  that  the  tuition 
shall  be  in  him  that  hath,  by  nature,  most  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
authority  of  the  infant,  and  to  whom  least  benefit  can  accrue  by  his  death 
or  diminution.  For  seeing  every  man  by  nature  seeketh  his  own  benefit, 
and  promotion ;  to  put  an  infant  into  the  power  of  those  that  can  promote 
themselves  by  his  destruction,  or  damage,  is  not  tuition,  but  treachery.  So 
that  sufficient  provision  being  taken  a^inst  all  just  quarrel  about  the  gov- 
ernment under  a  child,  if  any  contention  arise  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  monarchy,  but  to  the 
ambition  of  subjects,  and  ignorance  of  their  duty.  On  the  other  side,  there 
is  no  great  commonwealth,  the  sovereignty  whereof  is  in  a  great  assembly, 
which  is  not,  as  to  consultations  of  peace  and  war,  and  making  of  laws,  in 
the  same  condition  as  if  the  government  were  in  a  child.  For  as  a  child 
wants  the  judgment  to  dissent  from  counsel  given  him,  and  b  thereby 
necessitated  to  take  the  advice  of  them,  or  him,  to  whom  he  is  committed : 
so  an  assembly  wanteth  the  liberty  to  dissent  from  the  counsel  of  the  major 
part,  be  it  good  or  bad.  And  as  a  child  has  need  of  a  tutor,  or  protector, 
to  preserve  his  person  and  authority  :  so  also,  in  great  commonwealths,  the 
sovereign  assembly,  in  all  great  dangers  and  troubles,  have  need  of  custoda 
libertatis;  that  is  of  dictators,  or  protectors  of  their  authority  ;  which  are  as 
much  as  temporary  monarchs,  to  whom  for  a  time  they  may  commit  the 
entire  exercise  of  &eir  power ;  and  have,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  been 
oftener  deprived  thereof  than  infant  kings,  by  their  protectors,  regent^  or 
any  other  tutors. 

Though  the  kinds  of  sovereignty  be,  as  I  have  now  shown,  bat  three: 
that  is  to  say,  monarchy,  where  one  man  has  it ;  or  democracy,  where  the 
general  assembly  of  subjects  hath  it ;  or  aristocracy,  where  it  is  in  an 
assembly  of  certain  persons  nominated,  or  otherwise  distinguished  from  die 
rest :  yot  he  that  shall  consider  the  particular  commonwealths  that  have 
been,  and  are  in  the  world,  will  not  perhaps  easily  reduce  them  to  three, 
and  may  thereby  be  inclined  to  think  there  be  other  forms,  arising  from  these 
mingled  together.  As  for  example,  elective  kingdoms  ;  where  kings  have 
the  sovereign  power  put  into  their  hands  for  a  time  ;  or  kingdoms  whereia 
the  king  l^th  a  power  limited :  which  governments  are  nevertheless,  br 
most  writers,  called  monarchy.  Likewise  if  a  popular,  or  aristocratical 
commonwealth  subdue  an  enemy's  country,  and  govern  the  same,  by  a 
president,  procurator,  or  other  magistrate :  this  may  seem  perhaps  at  nist 
sight,  to  be  a  democratical,  or  aristocratical  government.  But  it  is  not  sa 
For  elective  kings  are  not  sovereigns,  but  ministers  of  the  sovereign ;  nor 
limited  kings,  sovereigns,  but  ministers  of  them  that  have  the  sovereigB 
power  :  nor  are  those  provinces  which  are  in  subjection  to  a  democracy  oc 
aristocracy  of  another  conunonwealth,  democratically  or  aristocratiiallj 
governed,  but  monarchically. 

And  first,-  concerning  an  elective  king,  whose  power  is  limited  to  his 
life,  as  it  is  in  many  places  of  Christendom  at  this  oay ;  or  to  certain  yeais 
or  months,  as  the  dictator's  power  amongst  the  Romans ;  if  he  have  right  to 
appoint  his  successor,  he  is  no  more  elective  but  hereditary.  But  if  he  have 
no  power  to  elect  his  successor,  then  there  is  some  other  man,  or  assemb^ 
known,  which  after  his  decease  may  elect  anew ;  or  else  the  commonwealth 
dieth  and  dissolveth  with  hun,  and  retumeth  to  the  condition  of  war.  If  it  bs 
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knowh  who  have  the  power  to  give  the  sovereignty  aAer  his  death,  it  is 
known  also  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  them  before  ;  for  none  have  right 
to  give  that  which  they  have  not  right  to  possess,  and  keep  to  themselves  if 
they  think  good.  But  if  there  be  none  tnat  can  give  the  sovereignty  after 
the  decease  of  him  that  was  first  elected,  then  nas  he  power,  nay,  he  is 
obliged  by  the  law  of  Nature,  to  provide,  by  establishing  his  successor,  to 
keep  those  that  had  trusted  him  with  the  government  from  relapsing  into  the 
miserable  condition  of  civil  war.  And  consequently  he  was,  when  elected, 
a  sovereign  absolute. 

Secondly,  that  king  whose  power  is  limited,  is  not  superior  to  him  or 
them  that  have  the  power  to  limit  it  ^And  he  that  is  not  superior  is  not 
supreme,  that  is  to  say,  not  sovereign.  The  sovereignty  therefore  was 
always  in  that  assembly  which  had  the  right  to  limit  him ;  and  by  conse- 
quence the  government  not  monarchy,  but  either  democracy  or  aristocracy  ; 
as  of  old  time  in  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  a  privilege  to  lead  their  armies ; 
but  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  Ephori. 

Thirdly,  whereas  heretofore  the  Roman  people  governed  the  land  of 
Judea,  for  example,  by  a  president ;  yet  was  not  Judea  therefore  a  demo- 
cracy ;  because  they  were  not  governed  by  any  assembly  into  the  which  any 
of  them    had  right  to  enter;    nor  an  aristocracy;    because  they  were 
not  governed  by  any  assembly,   into  the  which  any  man  could  enter 
by  their  election  :  but  they  were  governed  by  one  person,  which,  though 
as  to  the  people  of  Rome,  was  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  democracy ; 
^et  as  to  the  people  of  Judea,  which  had  no  right  at  all    of  participat- 
VR%  in  the  government,  was  a  monarch.    For  though  where  the  people  are 
governed  by  an  assembly,  chosen  by  themselves  out  of  their  own  number, 
the  government  is  called  a  democracy  or  aristocracy ;  yet  when  they  are 
governed  by  an  assembly  not  of  their  own  choosing,  it  is  a  monarchy ;  not 
of  ''one'*  man,  over  another  man';  but  of  one  people,  over  another  people. 
Of  all  these  forms  of  government,  the  matter  being  mortal,  so  that  not 
only  monarcbs  but  also  whole  assemblies  die,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  men,  that  as  there  was  order  taken  for  an  artificial  man, 
so  there  be  order  also  taken  for  an  artificial  eternity  of  life:  without  which,  men 
that  are  governed  by  an  assembly  should  return  into  the  condition  of  war  in 
every  age;  and  they  that  are  governed  by  one  man,  as  soon  as  their  governor 
dieth.  This  artificial  eternity  is  that  which  men  call  the  right  of  "succession." 
There  is  no  perfect  form  of  government  where  the  disposing  of  the  suc- 
cession is  not  in  the  present  sovereign.    For  if  it  be  in  any  other  particular 
man  or  private  assembly,  it  is  in  a  person  subject,  and  may  be  assumed  by 
the  sovereign  at  his  pleasure ;  and  consequently  the  right  is  in  himself.  And 
if  it  be  no  particular  man,  but  left  to  a  new  choice,  then  is  the  common- 
wealth dissolved,  and  the  right  is  in  him  that  can  get  it ;  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  them  that  did  institute  the  commonwealth,  for  their  perpetual, 
and  not  temporary  security. 

Id  a  democracy,  the  whole  assembly  cannot  fail,  unless  the  multitude  that 
are  to  be  governed  fail.  And  therefore  questions  of  the  right  of  succession 
have  in  that  form  of  government  no  place  at  all. 

In  an  aristocracy,  when  any  of  the  assembly  dieth,  the  election  of  another 
into  his  room  belongeth  to  the  assembly,  as  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
belongeth  the  choosing  of  all  counsellors  and  officers.  For  that  which  the 
representative  doth,  as  actor,  every  one  of  the  subjects  doth,  as  author.  And 
though  the  sovereign  assembly  may  give  power  to  others,  to  elect  new  men 
lor  supply  of  their  court ;  yet  it  is  still  by  their  authority  that  the  election  is 
made ;  and  by  the  same  it  may,  when  the  public  shall  require  it,  be  recalled. 
The  i;reatest  difficulty  about  the  right  of  succession  is  in  monarchy  :  and 
the  difficulty  ariseth  from  this,  that  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  manifest  who  is 
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to  appoint  the  successor ;  nor  many  times,  who  it  is  whom  he  hath  ap> 
pointed.  For  in  both  these  cases  there  is  required  a  more  exact  ratiocina- 
tion, than  every  man  is  accustomed  to  use.  As  to  the  question,  who  shaU 
appoint  the  successor,  of  a  monarch  that  hath  the  sovereign  authority  ;  that 
is  to  say,  who  shall  determine  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  (for  elective  kings 
and  princes  have  not  the  sovereign  power  in  propriety,  but  in  use  only,)  wc 
are  to  consider  that  either  he  that  is  in  possession  has  right  to  dispose  of 
the  succession,  or  else  that  right  is  again  in  the  dissolved  multitude.  For 
the  death  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  in  propriety,  leaves  the 
multitude  without  any  sovereign  at  all ;  that  is,  without  any  representative 
in  whom  they  should  be  united,  and  be  capable  of  doing  any  one  action  at 
all  :  and  therefore  they  are  incapable  of  election  of  any  new  monarch ; 
every  man  having  equal  right  to  submit  himself  to  such  as  he  thinks  best 
able  to  protect  him ;  or  if  he  ca«,  protect  himself  by  his  own  swoid ; 
which  is  a  return  to  confusion,  and  to  the  condition  of  a  war  of  every  man 
against  every  man,  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  monarchy  had  its  first 
institution.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  institution  of  monarchy, 
the  disposing  of  the  successor  is  always  left  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
present  possessor. 

And  for  the  question  which  may  arise  sometimes,  who  it  is  that  the 
monarch  in  possession  hath  designed  to  the  succession  and  inheritance  of 
his  power ;  it  is  determined  by  his  express  words  and  testament,  or  by  oiher 
tacit  signs  sufficient. 

By  express  words,  or  testament,  when  it  is  declared  by  him  in  his  lifedme^ 
viva  voce,  or  by  writing,  as  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  declared  who  should 
be  their  heirs.  For  the  word  heir  does  not  of  itself  imply  the  children,  or 
nearest  kindred  of  a  man  ;  but  whomsoever  a  man  shall  any  way  declare  be 
would  have  to  succeed  him  in  his  estate.  If  therefore  a  monarch  dedaxe 
expressly,  that  such  a  man  shall  be  his  heir,  either  by  word  or  writing,  thea 
is  that  man  immediately  after  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  invested  in  the 
right  of  being  monarch. 

But  where  testament  and  express  words  are  wanting,  other  natural  sigiis 
of  the  will  are  to  be  followed,  whereof  the  one  is  custom.  And  therefate 
where  the  custom  is,  that  the  next  of  kindred  absolutely  succeedeth,  these 
also  the  next  of  kindred  hath  right  to  the  succession  ;  for  that  if  the  will  of 
him  that  was  in  possession  had  been  otherwise,  he  might  easily  hcve 
declared  the  same  in  his  lifetime.  And  likewise  where  the  custom  is,  that 
the  next  of  the  male  kindred  succeedeth,  there  also  the  right  of  suocessiaB 
is  in  the  next  of  the  kindred  male,  for  the  same  reason.  And  so  it  is  if  the 
custom  were  to  advance  the  female.  For  whatsoever  custom  a  man  may 
by  a  word  control,  and  does  not,  it  is  a  natural  sign  he  would  have  that 
custom  stand. 

But  where  neither  custom  nor  testament  hath  preceded,  there  it  is  to  be 
understood,  first,  that  a  monarch's  will  is,  that  the  government  remaia 
monarchical ;  because  he  hath  approved  that  government  in  himsdC 
Secondly,  that  a  child  of  his  own,  male  or  female,  be  preferred  before  anf 
other ;  because  men  are  presumed  to  be  more  inclined  by  nature  to  adwaoe 
their  own  children  than  the  children  of  other  men ;  and  of  their  own, 
rather  a  male  than  a  female ;  because  men  are  naturally  fitter  than  womai 
for  actions  of  labour  and  danger.  Thirdly,  where  his  Own  issue  failetl^ 
rather  a  brother  than  a  stranger ;  and  so  still  the  nearer  in  bloody  rather 
than  the  more  remote ;  because  it  is  always  presumed  that  the  nearer  of  km 
is  the  nearer  in  affection ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  man  receives  always,  fay 
reflection,  the  most  honour  from  the  greatness  of  his  nearest  kindred. 

But  if  it  be  lawful  for  a  monarch  to  dispose  of  the  sueoession  by  words  of 
contract,  or  testament,  men  may  perhaps  object  a  great  inconvenience  ;  %x 
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he  may  sell,  or  give  his  right  of  governing  to  a  stranger ;  which,  because 
strangers,  that  is,  men  not  used  to  live  under  the  same  government,  nor 
speaking  the  same  language,  do  conmionly  ntiflervalue  one  another,  may 
tnra  to  the  oppression  0?  his  subjects  ;  which  is  indeed  a  great  incon- 
venience :  but  it  proceedeth  not  necessarily  from  the  subjection  to  a 
stnuiger's  government,  but  from  the  unskilfiilness  of  the  governors,  ignorant 
of  the  true  rules  of  politics.  And  therefore  the  Romans  when  they  had 
subdued  many  nations,  to  make  their  government  digestible,  were  wont  to 
tftke  away  tnat  grievance,  as  much  as  they  thought  necessary,  by  giving 
sometimes  to  whole  nations,  and  sometimes  to  principal  men  of  every 
nation  they  conquered,  not  only  the  privileges,  but  also  the  name  of  Romans ; 
and  took  many  of  them  into  the  senate,  and  offices  of  charge,  even  in  the 
Roman  city.  And  this  was  it  our  most  wise  king,  king  James,  aimed  at, 
in  endeavouring  the  union  of  his  two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  if  he  could  have  obtained,  had  in  all  likelihood  prevented  the  civil 
wais,  which  make  both  those  kingdoms,  at  this  present,  miserable.  It  is 
not  therefore  any  injury  to  the  people  for  a  monarch  to  dispose  of  the  suc- 
cession by  will ;  though  by  the  fault  of  many  princes,  it  hath  been  some- 
ttees  found  inconvenient.  Of  the  lawfulness  of  it,  this  also  is  an  argument, 
tiiat  whatsoever  inconvenience  can  arrive  by  giving  a  kingdom  to  a  stranger, 
nuy  arrive  also  by  so  marrying  with  strangers,  as  the  right  of  succession  may 
descend  upon  them :  yet  this  by  all  men  is  accounted  lawfoL 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  DotninioH  Paternal,  and  Desfoticai. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  '*  by  acquisition,"  is  that,  where  the  sovereign  power 
18  acquired  by  force ;  and  it  i^  acquired  by  force  when  men  singly,  or  many 
together  by  plurality  of  voices,  for  fear  of  death,  or  bonds,  do  authorize  all 
the  actions  of  that  man,  or  assembly,  that  hath  their  lives  and  liberty  in  his 
power. 

And  this  kind  of  dominion,  or  sovereignty,  diflfereth  from  sovereignty  by 
institution  only  in  this,  that  men  who  choose  their  sovereign  do  it  for  fear  of 
one  another,  and  not  of  him  whom  they  institute :  but  in  this  case,  they 
subject  themselves  to  him  they  are  afraid  of.  In  both  cases  they  do  it  for 
fear :  which  is  to  be  noted  by  them  that  hold  all  such  covenants  as  proceed 
from  fear  of  death  or  violence,  void :  which  if  it  were  true,  no  man,  in  any 
kind  of  commonwealth,  could  be  obliged  to  obedience.  It  is  true,  that  in  a 
commonwealth  once  instituted,  or  acquired,  promises  proceeding  from  fear 
of  death  or  violence,  are  no  covenants,  nor  obliging,  when  the  thing 
promised  is  contrary  to  the  laws  ;  but  the  reason  is  not  because  it  was  made 
upon  fear,  but  because  he  that  promiseth  hath  no  right  in  the  thing 
promised.  Also,  when  he  may  lawfully  perform,  and  doth  not,  it  is  not  the 
invalidity  of  the  covenant  that  absolveth  him,  but  the  sentence  of  the 
sovereign.  Otherwise,  whensoever  a  man  lawfully  promiseth,  he  unlawfully 
breaketh  :  but  when  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  actor,  acquitteth  him,  then  he 
is  acquitted  by  him  that  extorted  the  promise,  as  by  the  author  of  such 
absolution. 

But  the  rights  and  conse(]|uence3  of  sovereignty,  are  the  same  in  both. 
His  power  cannot,  without  his  consent,  be  transferred  to  another ;  he  cannot 
forfeit  it :  he  cannot  be  accused  by  any  of  his  subjects  of  injury :  he  cannot 
be  punished  by  them :  he  is  ju<^e  of  what  is  necessary  for  peace ;  and 
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judge  of  doctrines  :  he  is  sole  legislator ;  and  supreme  judge  of  contro- 
versies ;  and  of  the  times,  and  occasions  of  war,  and  peace :  to  him  it  be- 
longeth  to  choose  magistrates,  counsellors,  commanders,  and  all  other 
officers  and  ministers ;  and  to  determine  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
honour,  and  order.  The  reasons  whereof,  are  the  same  which  are  alleged  in 
the  precedent  chapter,  for  the  same  rights  and  consequences  of  sovereignty 
by  institution. 

Dominion  is  acquired  two  ways  ;  by  generation  and  by  conquest.    The 
right  of  dominion  by  generation  is  that,   which  the  parent  hath  over 
his  children,  and  is  called  ''paternaL"    And  is  not  so  derived  from  the 
generation,  as  if  therefore  the  parent  had  dominion  over  his  child  because  he 
begat  him;  but  from  the  child's  consent,   either  express,  or  by  other 
sufficient  arguments  declared.    For  as  to  the  generation,  God  hath  ordained 
to  man  a  helper ;  and  there  be  always  two  Uiat  are  equally  parents  :  the 
dominion  therefore  over  the  child  should  belong  equally  to  both  ;  and  he  be 
equally  subject  to  both,  which  is  impossible,  for  no  man  can  obey  two 
masters.  And  whereas  some  have  attributed  the  dominion  to  the  man  only, 
as  being  of  the  more  excellent  sex  ;  they  misreckon  in  it.     For  there  is  not 
always  that  difference  of  strength  or  prudence  between  the  man  and  the 
woman,  as  that  the  right  can  be  determined  without  war.     In  commoo- 
wealths,  this  controversy  is  decided  by  the  civil  law ;  and  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  always,  the  sentence  is  in  favour  of  the  father ;  because  for  the 
most  part  commonwealths  have  been  erected  by  the  fathers,  not  by  the 
mothers  of  families.     But  the  Question  lieth  now  in  the  state  of  mexe 
nature  ;  where  there  are  supposed  no  laws  of  matrimony ;  no  laws  for  the 
education  of  children  ;  but  the  law  of  Nature,  and  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  sexes,  one  to  another,  and  to  their  children.     In  this  condition  of  mere 
nature,  either  the  parents  between  themselves  dispose  of  the  dominion  over 
the  child  by  contract ;  or  do  not  dispose  thereof  at  all.     If  they  dispose 
thereof,  the  right  passeth  according  to  the  contract.     We  find  in  history 
that  the  Amazons  contracted  with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
to  whom  they  had  recourse  for  issue,  that  the  issue  male  should  be  sent 
back,  but  the  female  remain  with  themselves :  so  that  the  dominion  of  the 
females  was  in  the  mother. 

If  there  be  no  contract,  the  dominion  is  in  the  mother.  For  in  the  con* 
dition  of  mere  nature,  where  there  are  no  matrimonial  laws,  it  cannot  be 
known  who  is  the  father,  unless  it  be  declared  by  the  mother  :  and  there^ 
fore  the  right  of  dominion  over  the  child  dependeth  on  her  will,  and  is 
consequently  hers.  Again,  seeing  the  infant  is  first  in  the  power  of  the 
mother,  so  as  she  may  either  nourish  or  expose  it ;  if  she  nourish  it,  it 
oweth  its  life  to  the  mother ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  obey  her,  rather 
than  any  other ;  and  by  consequence  the  dominion  over  it  is  hers.  But  if 
she  expose  it,  and  another  find  and  nourish  it,  the  dominion  is  in  him  that 
nourisheth  it.  For  it  ought  to  obey  him  by  whom  it  is  preserved ;  becaose 
preservation  of  life  being  the  end,  for  which  one  man  becomes  subject  to 
another,  every  man  is  supposed  to  promise  obedience  to  him,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  save,  or  destroy  him. 

If  the  mother  be  the  father's  subject,  the  child  is  in  the  father's  power: 
and  if  the  father  be  the  mother  s  subject,  as  when  a  sovereign  qneea 
marrieth  one  of  her  subjects,  the  child  is  subject  to  the  mother ;  because 
the  father  also  is  her  subject. 

If  a  man  and  woman,  monarchs  of  two  several  kingdoms,  have  a  AiM, 
and  contract  concerning  who  shall  have  the  dominion  of  him,  the  right  of 
the  dominion  passeth  l^  the  contract.  If  they  contract  not,  the  dominkn 
followeth  the  dominion  of  the  place  of  his  residence.  For  the  sovereig^n  of 
each  country  hath  dominion  over  all  that  reside  therein. 
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He  that  hath  the  dominion  over  the  childi  hath  dominion  also  over 
the  children  of  the  child  ;  and  over  their  children's  children*  For  he  that 
hath  dominion  over  the  person  of  a  man,  hath  dominion  over  all  that  is 
his ;  without  which,  dominion  were  but  a  title,  without  the  effect. 

The  right  of  succession  to  paternal  dominion,  proceedeth  in  the  same 
manner  as  doth  the  right  of  succession  of  monarchy ;  of  which  I  have 
already  sufficiently  spoken  in  the  precedent  chapter. 

Dominion  acquired  by  conquest,  or  victory  m  war,  is  that  which  some 

writers  call  '*  despotical,"  from  Aiffr&np,  which  signifieth  a  '*  lord,"  or 

"master;  *'  and  is  the  dominion  of  the  master  over  his  servant.    And  this 

dominion  is  then  acquired  to  the  victor,  when  the  vanquished,  to  avoid  the 

present  stroke  of  death,  covenanteth  either  in  express  words,  or  by  other 

suificient  signs  of  the  will,  that  so  long  as  his  life  and  the  liberty  of  his 

body  is  allowed  him,  the  victor  shall  have  the  use  thereof,  at  his  pleasure. 

And  after  such  covenant  made,  the  vanquished  is  a  "servant,"  and  not 

before:  for  by  the  word  "servant,"  whether  it  be  derived  from  servire, 

to  serve,  or  from  servare^  to   save,  which    I  leave    to  grammarians  to 

dispute,  is  not  meant  a  captive,  which  is  kept  in  prison  or  bonds,  till  the 

owner  of  him  that  took  him,  or  bought  him  of  one  that  did,  shall  consider 

what  to  do  with  him :   for  such  men,  commonly  called  slaves,  have  no 

obligation  at  all ;  but  may  break  their  bonds  or  the  prison ;  and  kill,  01 

carry  away  captive  their  master,  justly :  but  one,  that  being  taken,  hath 

corporal  liberty  allowed  him ;  and  upon  promise  not  to  run  away,  nor  to  do 

violence  to  his  master,  is  trusted  by  him. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  victory  that  giveth  the  right  of  dominion  over  the 
vanquished,  but  his  own  covenant.  Nor  is  he  obliged  because  he  is  con> 
quered  ;  that  is  to  say,  beaten  and  taken,  or  put  to  flight ;  but  because  he 
Cometh  in  and  submitteth  to  the  victor ;  nor  is  the  victor  obliged  by  an 
enemy's  rendering  himself  without  promise  of  life,  to  spare  him  for  this  his 
3rieldiiig  to  discretion,  which  obliges  not  the  victor  longer  than  in  his  own 
discretion  he  shall  think  fit. 

And  that  which  men  do  when  they  demand,  as  it  is  now  called, 
"quarter,"  which  the  Greeks  called  Zdrypta,  "taking  alive,"  is  to  evade 
the  present  fury  of  the  victor  by  submission,  and  to  compound  for  their  life 
with  ransom,  or  service ;  and  therefore  he  that  hath  quarter,  hath  not  his 
life  given,  but  deferred  till  farther  deliberation  ;  for  it  is  not  a  yielding  on 
M>ndition  of  life,  bat  to  discretion.  And  then  only  is  his  life  in  security, 
md  his  service  due,  when  the  victor  hath  trusted  him  with  his  corporal 
iberty.  For  slaves  that  work  in  prisons,  or  fetters,  do  it  not  of  duty,  but 
»  avoid  the  cruelty  of  their  taskmasters. 

The  niaster  of  the  servant  is  master  also  of  all  he  hath,  and  may  exact 
he  use  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  goods,  of  his  labour,  of  his  servants, 
Old  of  his  children,  so  often  as  he  shall  think  fit.  For  he  holdeth  his  life 
4  h\s  master  by  the  covenant  of  obedience ;  that  is,  of  owning  and 
mthorizing  whatsoever  the  master  shall  do.  And  in  case  the  master,  if  he 
efuscy  kill  him,  or  cast  him  into  bonds,  or  otherwise  punish  him  for  h» 
isobedience,  he  is  himself  the  author  of  the  same,  and  cannot  accuse  him 
if  injury. 

In  sum,  the  rights  and  consequences  of  both  "paternal "  and  "despoti- 
tl  "  dominion,  are  the  very  same  with  those  of  a  sovereign  by  institution  ; 
nd  for  the  same  reasons :  which  reasons  are  set  down  in  the  precedent 
hapter.  So  that  for  a  man  that  is  monarch  of  divers  nations,  whereof  he 
ach  in  one  the  sovereignty  by  institution  of  the  people  assembled,  and 
1  another  by  conquest,  that  is  by  the  submission  of  each  particular,  to 
void  death  or  bonds ;  to  demand  of  one  nation  more  than  of  the  other 
x>xn.  the   title  of  conquest,  as  being  a  conquered  nation,   is  an  act  of 
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ignorance  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  for  the  sovereign  is  absolate  over 
both  alike,  or  else  there  is  no  sovereignty  at  all ;  and  so  every  man  may 
lawfully  protect  himself,  if  he  can,  with  his  own  sword,  which  is  the  coq« 
dition  of  war. 

By  this  it  appears  that  a  great  family,  if  it  be  not  part  of  some  common- 
wealth,  is  ot  itself,  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  a  little  monardiy ; 
whether  that  family  consist  of  a  man  and  his  children,  or  of  a  man  and  his 
servants ;  or  of  a  man,  and  his  children  and  servants  together,  wherein  the 
&ther  or  master  is  the  sovereign.  But  yet  a  family  is  not  properly  a  com- 
monwealth, unless  it  be  of  that  power  by  its  own  number,  or  by  other 
opportunities,  as  not  to  be  subdued  without  the  hazard  of  war.  For  where 
a  number  of  men  are  manifestly  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  united, 
every  one  may  use  his ,  own  reason  in  time  of  danger  to  save  his  own  life, 
either  by  flight  or  by  submission  to  the  enemy,  as  he  shall  think  best ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  very  small  company  of  soldiers,  surprised  by  an  army, 
may  cast  down  their  arms  and  demand  quarter,  or  run  away,  rather  than  be 
put  to  the  sword.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice  concerning  what  I  find  by 
q)ecu]ation,  and  deduction  of  sovereign  rights,  from  the  nature,  need,  and 
designs  of  men,  in  erecting  of  commonwealths,  and  putting  themsdvcs 
under  monacdis,  or  assemblies  entrusted  with  power  enough  for  tliek 
protection. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Scripture  teacheth  in  the  same  point.    To 
Moses,  the  children  of  Israel  say  thus :    *'  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  wiD 
hear  thee ;  but  let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die  "  (Exod.  zx.  19).    This 
is  absolute  obedience  to  Moses.     Concerning  the  right  of  kings,  God  Him- 
self by  the  mouth  of  Samuel,  saith  (i  Sam.  viiL  1 1,  12,  &c.) :  "  This  shall  he 
the  right  of  the  king  you  will  have  to  reign  over  you.    He  shall  take  yoor 
sons,  and  set  them  to  drive  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen,  and  to  ran 
before  his  chariots ;  and  gather  in  his  harvest ;  and  to  midce  his  engines  of 
war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots ;  and  shall  take  your  daughters  to 
make  perfumes,  to  be  his  cooks,  and  bakers.     He  shall  take  yonr  fiekls, 
jour  vmeyazds,  and  your  olive  yards,  and  give  them  to  his  servants.     He 
shall  take  the  tithe  of  your  com  and  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  men  of  his 
chamber,  and  to  his  other  servants.     He  shall  take  your  manservants  and 
your  maidservants,  and  the  choice  of  your  youth,  and  employ  them  in  his 
business.     He  shall  take  the  tithe  of  your  flocks,  and  you  sludl  be  his  ser- 
vants."   This  is  absolute  power,  and  summed  up  in  the  last  words,   "  yoa 
shall  be  his  servants."  Again,  when  the  people  heard  what  power  their  l^of 
was  to  have,  yet  they  consented  thereto,  and  say  thus  (verse  10) :  **  We  vifl 
be  as  all  other  nations,  and  our  king  shall  judge  our  causes,  and  go  befioR 
us,  to  conduct  our  wars."    Here  is  confirmed  the  right  that  soveretgos  have 
both  to  the  ''miUtia"  and  to  all  "judicature;"  in  which  is  contained fi 
absolute  power  as  one  man  can  possibly  transfer  to  another.      Again,  the 
prayer  of  king  Solomon  to  God  was  this  (i  Kings  iiL  9) :    "  Give  to  tk? 
servant  understanding,  to  judge  thy  people,  and  to  discern  between  good  «■& 
evil."    It  belongeth  tiierefore  to  die  sovereign  to  be  ''judge,"  and  to  pie- 
scribe  the  rules  of  "  discerning  good  "  and  "  evil ;"  which  rules  are  lavs; 
and  therefore  in  him  is  the  legislative  power.     Saul  sought  the  Ixle  of 
David ;  yet  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  slay  Saul,  and  his  servants  vrooiii 
have  done  it,  David  forbad  them,  saying  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  6) :  ''God  focbsl  1 
should    do  such  an  act  against  my  lord,  the  anointed  of  God."      Fee 
obedience  of  servants  St.  Paul  saith  (Col.  iii.  22) :    *'  Servants  obey 
masters  in  all  things ; "  and  (Col.  iii.  20) :  '*  Children  obey  your  — 


in  all  things."  There  is  simple  obedience  in  those  that  are  sobject  * 
paternal  or  despotical  dominion.  Again  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3) :  *'  The  Softs 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  chair,  and  therefore  all  that  they  sliall  bid  ya 
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observe^  that  observe  and  do."  There  again  is  simple  obedience.  And 
St.  Paul  (Titus  iiL  2)  :  "  Warn  them  that  they  subject  themselves  to 
princes,  and  to  those  that  are  in  authority,  and  obey  them."  This  obe- 
dience is  also  simple.  Lastly,  our  Saviour  Himself  acknowledges,  that 
men  ought  to  pay  such  taxes  as  are  by  kings  imposed,  where  he  says,  "  Give 
to  Cassar  that  which  is  Caesar's;  "  and  paid  such  taxes  Himsell  And  that 
the  king's  word  is  sufficient  to  take  anything  from  any  subject,  when  there 
is  need ;  and  that  the  lung  is  judge  of  that  need,  for  He  Himself,  as 
king  of  the  Jews,  commanded  His  disciples  to  take  the  ass,  and  ass's 
colt,  to  carry  Him  into  Jerusalem,  saying  (Matt.  xxi.  2,  3) :  "Go  into  the 
village  over  against  you,  and  vou  shall  find  a  she-ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with 
her;  untie  them,  and  bring  them  to  me.  And  if  any  man  ask  you  what 
yon  mean  by  it,  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them  :  and  they  will  let  them 
go."  They  will  not  ask  whether  His  necessity  be  a  sufficient  title ;  nor 
whether  He  be  judge  of  that  necessity ;  but  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the 
Lord. 

To  these  places  may  be  added  also  that  of  Genesis  (iii.  5):   "Ye  shall 

be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil/'  And  (verse  11) :  ''  Who  told  thee  that 

thoa  wast  naked  ?  hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee 

thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?  "  For  the  cognizance  or  judicature  of  "good  *'  and 

^  evil,''  being  forbidden  by  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 

as  a  trial  of  Adam's  obedience  ;  the  devil  to  inflame  tlie  ambition  of  ue 

woman,  to  whom  that  fruit  already  seemed  beautiful,  told  her  that  by  tasting 

it  they    should  be  as  gods,  knowing  "good"  and  "evil."    Whereupon 

having  both  eaten,  they  did  indeed  take  upon  them  Grod's  office,  which  is 

judicature  of  good  and  evil ;  but  acquirea  no  new  ability  to  distinguish 

between  them  aright    And  whereas  it  is  said,  that  having  eaten,  they  saw 

they  were  naked ;  no  man  hath  so  interpreted  that  place,  as  if  they  had  been 

formerly  blind,  and  saw  not  their  own  skins :  the  meaning  is  plain,  that  it 

was  then  they  first  judged  their  nakedness,  wherein  it  was  God's  will 

to  create  them,  to  be  uncomely ;  and  by  being  ashamed,  did  tacitly  censure 

God  Himself.    And  thereupon  God  saith:  "Hast  thou  eaten,  &c.,"  as  if  He 

should  say,  doest  thou  that  owest  me  obedience,  take  upon  thee  to  judge  of 

my  commandments  ?    Whereby  it  is  clearly,  though  allegorically,  signified 

that  the  conmiands  of  them  that  have  the  right  to  command,  are  not 

by  their  subjects  to  be  censured  nor  disputed. 

So  that  it  appeareth  plainly,  to  my  understanding,  both  from  reason  and 
Scripture,  that  the  sovereign  power,  whether  placed  in  one  man,  as 
in  monarchy,  or  in  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in  popular  and  aristocratical 
commonw^ths,  is  as  great  as  possibly  men  can  be  imagined  to  make  it. 
And  though  of  so  unlimited  a  power,  men  may  fieincy  many  evil  con- 
Bequencea,  yet  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  it,  which  is  perpetual  war 
>f  every  man  agaipst  his  neighbour,  are  much  worse.  The  condition  of  man 
in  this  ufe  shall  never  be  without  inconveniences ;  but  there  happeneth  in  no 
Dommon wealth  any  great  inconvenience  but  what  proceeds  from  the  subject's 
lisobedience,  and  breach  of  those  covenants,  from  which  the  common- 
realth  has  its  being.  And  whosoever  thinking;  sovereign  power  too  great^ 
Hll  seek  to  make  it  less,  must  subject  himself  to  the  power  that  can  limit 
t ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  greater. 

The  gpreatest  objection  is,  that  of  the  practice ;  when  men  ask  where  and 
rhen  such  power  has  by  subjects  been  acknowledged.  But  one  may  ask 
bem  again,  when  or  where  has  there  been  a  kmgdom  long  free  from 
edition  and  civil  war.  In  those  nations  whose  commonwealths  have  been 
ojig.lived,  and  not  being  destroyed  but  by  foreign  war,  the  subjects  never 
^id.  dispcite  of  the  sovereign  power.  But  howsoever,  an  argument  from  the 
tract  ice  of  men,  that  have  not  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  with  exact  reason 
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weighed  the  causes  and  nature  of  commonwealths,  and  suffer  daily  those 
miseries  that  proceed  from  the  ignorance  thereof  is  invalid.  For  though  in 
all  places  of  the  world  men  should  lay  the  foundation  of  their  houses  on  the 
sand,  it  could  not  thence  be  inferred  that  so  it  ought  to  be.  The  skill  of 
making  and  maintaining  commonwealths,  consisteth  in  certain  rules,  as 
doth  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  not,  as  tennb-play,  on  practice  only :  which 
rules  neither  poor  men  have  the  leisure,  nor  men  that  have  had  the  leisure^ 
have  hitherto  bad  the  curiosity,  or  the  method  to  find  out. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Of  the  Liberty  of  Subjects. 

Liberty,  or  "  freedom,'*  signifieth,  properly,  the  absence  of  oppo- 
sition ;  by  opposition,  I  mean  external  impediments  of  motion  ;  and  may  be 
applied  no  less  to  inalional  and  inanimate  creatures  than  to  rationaL  For 
whatsoever  is  so  tied,  or  environed,  as  it  cannot  move  but  within  a  certain 
space,  which  space  is  determined  by  the  opposition  of  some  external  body, 
we  say  it  hath  not  liberty  to  go  further.  And  so  of  all  living  creatures 
whilst  they  are  imprisoned,  or  restrained,  with  walls  or  chains  ;  and  of  the 
water  whilst  it  is  kept  in  by  banks  or  vessels,  that  otherwise  would  spread 
itself  into  a  larger  space,  we  use  to  say,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  move  in 
such  manner,  as  without  those  external  impediments  they  would.  But  when 
the  impediment  of  motion  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  thing  itself,  we  use 
not  to  say,  it  wants  the  liberty,  but  the  power  to  move ;  as  when  a  stone 
lieth  still,  or  a  man  is  fastened  to  his  bed  by  sickness. 

And  according  to  this  proper  and  generally  received  meaning  of  the 
word,  a  "  freeman,  is  he,  that  in  those  things,  which  by  his  strength  and 
wit  he  is  able  to  do,  is  not  hindered  to  do  what  he  has  a  will  to.^'  But 
when  the  words  "free,"  and  "liberty,"  are  applied  to  anything  bat 
"  bodies,"  they  are  abused ;  for  that  which  is  not  subject  to  motion,  is  not 
subject  to  impediment ;  and  therefore,  when  it  is  said  for  example,  the  way 
s  free,  no  liberty  of  the  way  is  signifi^,  but  of  those  that  walk  in  it  vRthont 
stop.  And  when  we  Bay  a  gift  is  free,  there  is  not  meant  any  liberty  of  the 
gift,  but  of  the  giver,  that  was  not  bound  by  any  law  or  covenant  to  gite 
it.  So  when  we  "  speak  freely,"  it  is  not  the  liberty  of  voice,  or  pronun- 
ciation, but  of  the  man,  whom  no  law  hath  obliged  to  speak  oUierwise  than 
he  did.  Lastly,  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  free-wUl,"  no  liberty  can 
be  inferred  of  the  will,  desire,  or  inclination,  but  the  liberty  of  the  man ; 
which  consisteth  in  this,  that  he  finds  no  stop»  in  doing  what  he  has  the 
will,  desire,  or  inclination  to  do. 

Fear  and  liberty  are  consistent ;  as  when  a  man  throweth  his  goods  into 
the  sea  for  '*fear"  the  ship  should  sink,  he  doth  it  neverthele^  v«qf- 
willingly,  and  may  refuse  to  do  it  if  he  will :  it  is  therefore  the  actioo  of 
one  that  was  "  free  ;"  so  a  man  sometimes  pays  his  debt,  only  for  **  fear  " 
of  imprisonment,  which  because  nobody  hindered  him  from  detaining^  w» 
the  action  of  a  man  at ''  liberty."  And  generally  all  actions  which  men  do 
in  commonwealths,  for  "  fear  *'  of  the  law,  are  actions  which  the  doers  had 
"Uberty"toomit. 

*'  Liberty  "  and  "  necessity  "  axe  consistent,  as  in  the  water  that  hath  not 
only  '* liberty,"  but  a  ''necessity"  of  descending  by  the  channel ;  so  like- 
wise in  the  actions  which  men  voluntarily  do :  whidi,  because  they  proceed 
from  their  will,  proceed  from  "  liberty ; "  and  ye^  because  every  act  ct* 
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man's  will,  and  every  desire  and  inclination  proceedeth  from  some  cause, 
and  that  from  another  caose,  in  a  continual  chain,  whose  first  link  is  in  the 
hand  of  God  the  first  of  all  causes,  proceed  from  *'  necessity."  So  that  to 
him  that  could  see  the  connection  of  those  causes,  the  "necessity"  of  all 
men's  voluntary  actions  would  appear  manifest.  And  therefore  God,  that 
seeth  and  disposeth  all  things,  seelh  also  that  the  "liberty"  of  man 
in  doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with  the  "necessity"  of  doing  that 
which  God  will,  and  no  more  nor  less.  For  though  men  may  do  many 
thinj^s  which  God  does  not  command,  nor  is  therefore  author  of  them; 
yet  they  can  have  no  passion,  nor  appetite  to  anything,  of  which  appetite 
God's  will  is  not  the  cause.  And  did  not  His  will  assure  the  "  necessity"  of 
man's  will,  and  consequently  of  all  that  on  man's  will  dependeth,  the 
"  liberty "  of  men  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  impediment  to  the 
omnipotence  and  '*  liberty  "  of  God.  And  this  shall  suffice,  as  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  of  that  natural  "liberty,"  which  only  is  properly  called 
"liberty." 

But  as  men,  for  the  attaining  of  peace,  and  conservation  of  themselves 
thereby,  have  made  an  artificial  man,  which  we  call  a  commonwealth  ;  so 
also  have  they  made  artificial  chains,  called  "  civil  laws,"  which  they  them- 
selves, by  mutual  covenants,  have  fastened  at  one  end,  to  the  lips  of  that 
man,  or  assembly,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  at 
the  other  end  to  their  own  ears.  These  bonds,  in  their  own  nature  but 
weak,  may  nevertheless  be  made  to  hold,  by  the  danger,  though  not  by  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  them. 

In  relation  to  these  bonds  only  it  is,  that  I  am  to  speak  now,  of  the 
** liberty"  of  "subjects."  For  seeing  there  is  no  commonwealth  in  the 
world,  wherein  there  be  rules  enough  set  down  for  the  regulating  of  all  the 
actions  and  words  of  men,  as  t^ing  a  thing  impossible ;  it  foUoweth 
necessarily,  that  in  all  kinds  of  actions  by  the  laws  pretermitted,  men 
liave  the  liberty  of  doing  what  their  own  reasons  shall  suggest,  for  the 
most  profitable  to  themselves.  For  if  we  take  liberty  in  the  proper  sense, 
for  corporal  liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  freedom  from  chains  and  prison ;  it 
were  very  absurd  for  men  to  clamour  as  they  do  for  the  liberty  they  so 
manifestly  enjoy.  Again,  if  we  take  liberty  for  an  exemption  from  laws,  it 
is  no  less  absurd  for  men  to  demand  as  they  do  that  liberty  by  which  all 
other  men  may  be  masters  of  their  lives.  And  yet,  as  absurd  as  it  is,  this 
Is  it  they  demand  ;  not  knowing  that  the  laws  are  of  no  power  to  protect 
them,  without  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  or  men,  to  cause  those  laws 
to  be  put  in  execution.  The  liberty  of  a  subject  lieth  therefore  only  in 
those  things  which  in  regulating  their  actions,  the  sovereign  hath  preter- 
Doitted  :  such  as  is  the  liberty  to  buy  and  sell,  and  other^se  contract  with 
Xie  another  ;  to  choose  their  own  abode,  their  own  diet,  their  own  trade  of 
ife,  and  institute  their  children  as  they  themselves  think  fit ;  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  by  such  liberty,  the  sovereign 
N>wer  of  life  and  death  is  either  abolished  or  limited.  For  it  has  been 
iready  shown,  that  nothing  the  sovereign  representative  can  do  to  a  sub- 
ect,  on  'whsiX  pretence  soever,  can  properly  be  called  injustice  or  injury ; 
lecause  every  subject  is  author  of  every  act  the  sovereign  doth ;  so  that  he 
lever  wanteth  right  to  anything,  otherwise  than  as  he  himself  is  the  subject  of 
yod,  and  bound  thereby  to  observe  the  laws  of  Nature.  And  therefore  it 
aay,  and  doth  often  happen  in  commonwealths,  that  a  subject  may  be  put 
>  death  by  the  coromana  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  yet  neither  do  the 
tber  wrong :  as  when  Jephtha  caused  his  daughter  to  be  sacrificed ;  in 
'hich,  and  the  like  cases,  he  that  so  dieth,  had  liberty  to  do  the  action,  for 
hich  he  is  nevertheless  without  injury  put  to  death.  And  the  same 
vldctli  also  in  a  sovereign  prince  that  putteth  to  death  an  innocent  subject. 
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For  though  the  action  be  against  the  law  of  Nature,  as  being  contrary  to 
equity,  as  was  the  killing  of  Uriah,  by  David  ;  yet  it  was  not  an  injury  to 
Urii^i,  but  to  God.  Not  to  Uriah,  because  the  right  to  do  what  he  pleased 
was  given  him  by  Uriah  himself:  and  yet  to  God,  because  David  was  God's 
subject,  and  prohibited  all  iniquity  by  the  law  of  Nature  :  which  distinc- 
tion, David  himself,  when  he  repented  the  fact,  evidently  confirmed,  saying, 
^'  To  thee  only  have  I  sinned."  In  the  same  manner  the  people  of  Athens, 
when  they  banished  the  most  potent  of  their  commonwealth  for  ten  yean, 
thought  they  committed  no  injustice ;  and  yet  they  never  questioned  what 
crime  he  had  done ;  but  what  hurt  he  would  do  :  nay  they  commanded  the 
banishment  of  they  knew  not  whom ;  and  every  citizen  bringing  his  oyster- 
shell  into  the  market-place,  written  with  the  name  of  him  he  desired  should 
be  banished,  without  actually  accusing  him,  sometimes  banished  an  Axistides, 
for  his  reputation  of  justice;  and  sometimes  a  scurrilous  jester,  as  Hypor- 
bolus,  to  make  a  jest  of  it.  And  yet  a  man  cannot  say,  the  sovereign  people 
of  Athens  wanted  right  to  banish  them ;  or  an  Athenian  the  Ubeity  to  jest 
or  to  be  just. 

The  lioerty,  whereof  there  is  so  frequent  and  honourable  mention  in  the 
histories  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
writings  and  discourse  of  those  that  from  them  have  received  all  their  lean- 
ing in  the  politics,  is  not  the  liberty  of  particular  men  ;  but  the  liberty  of 
the  commonwealth :  which  is  the  same  with  that  which  every  man  then 
should  have,  if  there  were  no  civil  laws,  nor  commonwealth  at  all.  Aad 
the  effects  of  it  also  be  the  same.  For  as  amongst  masterless  men  theie  is 
perpetual  war,  of  every  man  against  his  neighbour ;  no  inheritance,  to  trans- 
mit to  the  son,  nor  to  expect  from  the  father ;  no  propriety  of  goods,  or 
lands  ;  no  security  ;  but  a  fiill  and  absolute  liberty  in  every  particular  man : 
so  in  states  and  commonwealths  not  dependent  on  one  another,  eveij 
commonwealth,  not  every  man,  has  an  absolute  liberty  to  do  what  it  shall 
judge,  that  is  to  say,  what  that  mxm,  or  assembly  that  representeth  it,  shall 
judge  most  conducing  to  their  benefit.  But  withal,  they  live  in  the  oon* 
dition  of  a  pepetual  war,  and  upon  the  confines  of  battle,  with  their  frontias 
armed,  and  cannons  planted  against  their  neighboxurs  round  abouL  Tlie 
Athenians  and  Romans  were  free ;  that  is,  free  commonwealths :  not 
that  any  particular  men  had  the  liberty  to  resist  their  own  representative ; 
but  that  their  representative  had  the  liberty  to  resist,  or  invade  other  people. 
There  is  written  on  the  turrets  of  the  city  of  Lucca,  in  great  charactexs,  at 
this  day,  the  word  "  Libertas ;"  yet  no  man  can  thence  infer,  that  a  par- 
ticular man  has  more  liberty,  or  inmiunity  from  the  service  of  the  commoa' 
wealth  there,  than  in  Constantinople.  Whether  a  commonwealth  be 
monarchical,  or  popular,  the  freedom  is  still  the  same. 

But  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men  to  be  deceived  by  the  specious  name  d 
liberty ;  and  for  want  of  judgment  to  distinguish,  mistake  that  for  thck 
private  inheritance  and  birthright,  which  is  the  right  of  the  public  cmlj. 
And  when  the  same  error  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  men  in  repata] ' 
for  their  writings  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  produce  sedition, 
change  of  government.  In  these  western  parts  of  the  world,  we  are 
to  receive  our  opinions  concerning  the  institution  and  rights  of 
wealths,  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  other  men,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
living  under  popular  states,  derived  those  rights,  not  from  the  principles  di 
Nature,  but  transcribed  them  into  their  books,  out  of  the  practice  of  thek 
own  commonwealths,  which  were  popular  ;  as  the  grammarilns  describe  the 
rules  of  language  out  of  the  practice  of  the  time ;  or  the  rules  of  poetry  out  oi 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  VirgiL  And  because  the  Athenians  were  ta 
to  keep  them  from  desire  of  changing  their  government,  that  they 
free  men,  and  all  that  lived  under  monaidiy  were  slaves ;  therefore 
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put  it  down  in  his  "  Politics  "  (lib.  6,  cap.  ii.) :  "In  democracy,  *  liberty*' 
IS  to  be  supposed :  for  it  is  commonly  held,  that  no  man  is  Vfree '  in  any 
other  government. "  And  as  Aristotle,  so  Cicero  and  other  writers  have 
grounded  their  dvil  doctrine  on  the  opinions  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
taught  to  hate  monarchy,  at  first,  by  them  that  having  deposed  their 
sovereign,  shared  amongst  them  the  sovereignty  of  Rome ;  and  afterwards 
by  their  successors.  And  by  reading  of  these  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
men  from  their  childhood  have  gotten  a  habit,  under  a  false  show  of  liberty, 
of  favouring  tumults,  and  of  licentious  controlling  the  actions  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  again  of  controlling  those  controllers ;  with  the  effusion  of 
so  much  blood,  as  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  there  was  never  anything  so 
dearly  bought  as  these  western  parts  have  bought  the  learning  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues. 

To  come  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  true  liberty  of  a  subject ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  are  the  things,  which  though  commanded  by  the  sovereign,  he 
may  nevertheless,  without  injustice,  refuse  to  do ;  we  are  to  consider 
what  rights  we  pass,  away,  when  we  nmke  a  commonwealth  ;  or,  which 
is  all  one,  what  liberty  we  deny  ourselves,  by  owning  all  the  actions, 
without  exception,  of  th^  man,  or  assembly,  we  make  our  sovereign. 
For  in  the  act  of  our  "&bmission,"  consisteth  both  our  *' obligation," 
and  our  **  liberty ; "  which  must  therefore  be  inferred  by  arguments  taken 
from  thence ;  there  being  no  obligation  on  any  man,  which  ariseth  not 
from  some  act  of  his  own  ;  for  all  men  equally,  are  by  Nature  free.  And 
because  such  arguments  must  either  be  drawn  from  the  express  words,  I 
'*  authorize  all  his  actions,"  or  from  the  intention  of  him  that  submitteth 
bimself  to  his  power,  which  intention  is  to  be  understood  by  the  end  for 
which  he  so  suomitteth ;  the  obligation  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  is  to  be 
ferived,  either  from  those  words,  or  others  equivalent  j  or  else  from  the 
snd  of  the  institution  of  sovereignty,  namely,  the  peace  of  the  subjects 
nrithin  themselves,  and  their  defence  against  a  common  enemy. 

First  therefore,  seeing  sovereignty  by  institution,  is  by  covenant  of  every 
me  to  every  one ;  and  sovereignty  by  acquisition,  by  covenants  of  the  van- 
[uished  to  the  victor,  or  child  to  the  parent;  it  is  manifest,  that  every 
nbject  has  liberty  in  all  those  things,  the  right  whereof  cannot  by  covenant 
e  transferred.  I  have  shown  before  in  the  14th  chapter,  that  covenants, 
ot  to  defend  a  man's  own  body,  are  void.  Therefore, 
If  the  sovereign  command  a  man,  though  justly  condemned,  to  kill, 
oundy  or  maim  himself;  or  not  to  resist  those  that  assault  him;  or  to 
bstain  from  the  use  of  food,  air,  medicine,  or  any  other  thing,  without 
bich  he  cannot  live  ;  yet  hath  that  man  the  liberty  to  disobey. 
If  a  man  be  interrogated  by  the  sovereign,  or  his  authority,  concerning  a 
ime  done  by  himself,  he  is  not  boimd,  without  assurance  of  pardon,  to 
nfess  it  ;  because  no  man,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  same  chapter,  can  be 
kliged  by  covenant  to  accuse  himself. 

A^ainf  the  consent  of  a  subject  to  sovereign  power,  is  contained  in  these 
frSsj  "  1  authorize,  or  take  upon  me,  all  his  actions ; "  in  which  there  is 
restriction  at  all,  of  hb  own  former  natural  hberty :  for  by  allowing 
ki  to  * '  kill  me,''  I  am  not  bound  to  kill  myself  when  he  commands 
5.  Jt  is  one  thing  to  say,  **kill  me,  or  my  fellow,  if  you  please;" 
>ther  thing  to  say,  "  I  will  kill  mysdf,  or  my  fellow."  It  followeth 
srefore,  that 

Sfo  man  is  bound  by  the  words  themselves,  either  to  kill  himself,  or  any 
er  -murt  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  obligation  a  man  may  sometimes 
re,  upon  the  command  of  the  sovereign  to  execute  any  dangerous 
tfishonoarable  ofhce,  dependeth  not  on  the  words  of  our  submission ; 
on  the    intention,  which  is  to  be  understood  by  the  end  thereof* 
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When  therefore  our  refusal  to  obey,  frustrates  the  end  for  wfaidi  the 
sovereignty  was  ordained  ;  then  there  is  no  liberty  to  refuse :  otherwise 
there  is.       • 

Upon  this  ground,  a  man  that,  is  commanded  as  a  soldier  to  fight  against 
the  enemy,  though  his  sovereign  have  right  enough  to  punish  his  refusal 
with  death,  may  nevertheless  in  many  cases  refuse,  without  injustice ;  as 
when  he  substituteth  a  sufficient  soldier  in  his  place  :  for  in  this  case  he  de> 
serteth  not  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  And  there  is  allowance  to 
be  made  for  natural  timorousness  ;  not  only  to  women,  of  whom  no  such 
dangerous  duty  is  expected,  but  also  to  men  of  feminine  courage.  When 
armies  fight,  there  is  on  one  side,  or  both,  a  running  away  ;  yet  when  thcr 
do  it  not  out  of  treachery,  but  fear,  they  are  not  esteemed  to  do  it  unjustly, 
but  dishonourably.  For  the  same  reason,  to  avoid  battle,  is  not  injustice, 
but  cowardice.  But  he  that  enroUeth  himself  a  soldier,  or  taketh  impressed 
money,  taketh  away  the  excuse  of  a  timorous  nature  ;  and  is  obliged,  not 
only  to  go  to  the  battle,  but  also  not  to  run  from  it,  without  his  captain's 
leave.  And  when  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  requireth  at  once  the 
help  of  all  that  are  able  to  bear  arms,  every  one  is  obliged ;  because  other- 
wise the  institution  of  the  commonwealth,  which  they  have  not  the  purpose 
or  courage  to  preserve,  was  in  vain. 

To  resist  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth  in  defence  of  another  man, 
guilty  or  innocent,  no  man  hath  liberty  ;  because  such  liberty  takes  away 
from  the  sovereign  the  means  of  protecting  us ;  and  is  therefore  destructive 
of  the  very  essence  of  government  But  in  case  a  great  many  men  togeihcf 
have  already  resisted  the  sovereign  power  unjustly,  or  committed  soBoe 
capital  crime  for  which  every  one  of  them  expecteth  death,  whether  have 
they  not  the  liberty  then  to  join  together,  and  assist  and  defend  oac 
another?  Certainly  they  have  ;  for  they  but  defend  their  lives,  which  the 
guilty  man  may  as  well  do  as  the  innocent.  There  was  indeed  injustice  is 
the  first  breach  of  their  duty ;  their  bearing  of  arms  subsequent  to  it,  thoi^ 
it  be  to  maintain  what  they  have  done,  is  no  new  unjust  act  And  if  it  be 
only  to  defend  their  persons,  it  is  not  unjust  at  all.  But  the  offer  of  pardoi 
taketh  from  them  to  whom  it  is  offered  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and 
their  perseverance  in  assisting  or  defending  the  rest  unlawful. 

As  for  other  liberties,  they  depend  on  the  silence  of  the  law.  In 
where  the  sovereign  has  prescribed  no  rule,  there  the  snbiect  hath,  thi 
liberty  to  do,  or  forbear,  according  to  his  own  discretion.  And  therefoM 
such  liberty  is  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less ;  and  in  some  tuae 
more,  in  other  times  less,  according  as  they  that  liave  the  sovereignty  sfaal 
think  most  convenient  As  for  example,  there  was  a  time  when,  ■ 
England,  a  man  might  enter  into  his  own  land,  and  dispossess  siich  % 
wrongfully  possessed  it,  by  force.  But  in  aftertimes,  that  liberty  a 
forcible  entry  was  taken  away  by  a  statute  made  by  the  king  in  pariia 
ment.  And  in  some  places  of  the  world,  men  have  the  liborty  of  nkss 
wives ;  in  other  places  such  liberty  is  not  allowed. 

If  a  subject  have  a  controversy  with  his  sovereign,  of  debt,  or  of  right  fi 
possession  of  lands  or  goods,  or  concerning  any  service  required  al  li 
jiands,  or  concerning  any  penalty,  corporal  or  pecuniary,  grounded  oa 
precedent  law ;  he  hath  the  same  liberty  to  sue  for  his  right  as  if  it  wa 
against  a  subject,  and  before  such  judges  as  are  appointed  by  the  soverofl 
For  seeing  the  sovereign  demandeth  by  force  of  a  former  law,  and  nioti 
virtue  of  his  power  ;  he  dedareth  thereby  that  he  requireth  no  more  Ha 
shall  appear  to  be  due  by  that  law.  The  suit  therefore  is  not  contxaiyl 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  consequently  the  subject  hath  the  lil>eitT  > 
demand  the  hearing  of  his  cause;  and  sentence,  according  to  tlxa.t  in 
But  if  he  demand,  or  take  anything  by  pretence  oif  his  power   there   lid 
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in  that  case,  no  action  of  law  ;  for  all  that  is  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his 
power,  is  done  by  the  authority  of  every  subject,  and  consequently  he  that 
brings  an  action  against  the  sovereign,  brings  it  against  himself. 

If  a  monarch,  or  sovereign  assembly,  grant  a  liberty  to  all  or  any  of  his 
subjects,  which  grant  standing;  he  is  disabled  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
the  grant  is  void,  unless  he  directly  renounce  or  transfer  the  sovereignty  to 
another.  For  in  that  he  might  openly,  if  it  had  been  his  will,  and  in  plain 
terms,  have  renounced  or  transferred  it,  and  did  not ;  it  is  to  be  understood 
it  was  not  his  will,  but  that  the  grant  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  the 
repugnancy  between  such  a  liberty  and  the  sovereign  power,  and  therefore 
the  sovereignty  is  still  retained  ;  and  consequently  all  those  powers,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  exercising  thereof;  such  as  are  the  power  of  war  and 
peace,  of  judicature,  of  appointing  officers  and  councillors,  of  levying 
money,  and  the  rest  named  in  the  i8th  chapter. 

The  obligation  of  subjects  to  the  sovereign  is  understood  to  last  as  long, 

and  no  longer,  than  the  power  lasteth  by  which  he  is  able  to  protect  them. 

For  the  right  men  have  by  nature  to  protect  themselves,  when  none  else 

can  protect  them,  can  by  no  covenant  b«  relinquished.    The  sovereignty  is 

the  soul  of  the  commonwealth,  which  once  departed  from  the  body,  the 

members  do  no  more  receive  their  motion  from  it.     The  end  of  obedience 

is  protection,  which,  wheresoever  a  man  seeth  it,  either  in  his  own  or  in 

another's  sword,  nature  applieth  his  obedience  to  it,  and  his  endeavour  to 

maintain  it.     And  though  sovereignty,  in  the  intention  of  them  that  make 

it,  be  immortal,  yet  is  it  in  its  own  nature  not  only  subject  to  violent 

death  by  foreign  war,  but  also,  through  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  men, 

it  hath  in  it,  from  the  very  institution,  many  seeds  of  a  natural  mortality,  by 

intestine  discord. 

If  a  subject  be  taken  prisoner  in  war,  or  hLs  person,  or  his  means  of  life 
be  within  the  guards  of  the  enemy,  and  hath  his  life  and  corporal  liberty 
given  him  on  condition  to  be  subject  to  the  victor,  he  hath  liberty  to  accept 
ue  condition;  and  having  accepted  it,  is  the  subject  of  him  that  took  him, 
because  he  had  no  other  way  to  preserve  himself.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  | 
be  be  detained  on  the  same  terms,  in  a  foreign  country.  But  if  a  man  be 
bcld  in  prison,  or  bonds,  or  is  not  trusted  with  the  liberty  of  his  body,  he 
cannot  be  understood  to  be  bound  by  covenant  to  subjection  ;  and  therefore 
nay,  hi  he  can,  make  his  escape  by  any  means  whatsoevei. 

If  a  monarch  shall  relinquish  the  sovereignty,  both  for  himself  and  his 
beirs,  his  subjects  return  to  the  absolute  libert  of  nature  ;  because,  though 
lature  may  declare  who  are  his  sons,  and  who  are  the  nearest  of  his  kin, 
ret  it  dependeth  on  his  own  will,  as  hath  been  said  in  the  precedent 
Siapter,  who  shall  be  his  heir.  If  therefore  he  will  have  no  heir,*there  is 
10  sovereignty,  nor  subjection.  The  case  is  the  same  if  he  die  without 
:nown  kindred,  and  without  declaration  of  his  heir.  For  then  there  can 
10  heir  be  known,  and'  consequently  no  subjection  be  due. 

If  the  sovereign  banish  his  subject,  during  the  banishment  he  is  not  sub- 
set. But  he  that  is  sent  on  a  message,  or  hath  leave  to  travel,  is  still 
abject  ;  but  it  is,  by  contract  between  sovereigns,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
xyvcDBJit  of  subjection.  For  whosoever  entereth  into  another's  dominion, 
I  subject  to  all  the  laws  thereof,  unless  he  have  a  privilege  by  the  amity  of 
le  sovereigns^  or  by  special  license. 

If  a  monarch  subdued  by  war  render  himself  subject  to  the  victor,  his 
ibjects  are  delivered  from  their  former  obligation,  and  become  obliged  to 
le  victor.  But  if  he  be  held  prisoner,  or  have  not  the  liberty  of  his  own 
ody,  he  is  not  understood  to  have  given  away  the  right  of  sovereignty ; 
ad  therefore  his  subjects  are  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  the  magistrates 
»rmerly  placed,  governing  not  in  their  own  namCi  bat  in  his.    For,  his 
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right  remaining,  the  question  is  only  of  the  administration ;  that  is  td'  say, 
of  the  magistrates  and  officers,  which,  if  we  have  not  means  to  name,  he 
is  supposed  to  approve  those  which  he  himself  had  formerly  appointed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  Systems  Subject^  Politicaly  and  Private. 

Having  spoken  of  the  generation,  form,  and  power  of  a  commonwealth,  I 
am  in  order  to  speak  next  of  the  parts  thereof.  And  6rst  of  systems  which 
resemble  the  similar  parts,  or  muscles  of  a  body  natural.  By  "systems,"] 
understand  any  numbers  of  men  joined  in  one  interest,  or  one  business.  Of 
which,  some  are  ** regular,"  and  some  "irregular."  "  R^ular  "  are  those 
where  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  is  constituted  representative  of  the 
whole  number.  All  other  are  "  irregular." 

Of  regular  some  are  "absolute  "  and  " independent,'  subject  to  none  but 
their  own  representative :  such  are  only  commonwealths  ;  of  which  I  have 
spoken  already  in  the  Bve  last  precedent  chapters.  Others  are  dependent ; 
that  is  to  say,  subordinate  to  some  sovereign  power,  to  which  every  one,  as 
also  their  representative  is  "  subject." 

Of  systems  subordinate,  some  are  "political,"  and  some  "private." 
"  Political,*'  otherwise  called  "bodies  politic,"  axtd  "  persons  in  law,"  aie 
those  which  are  made  by  authority  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  commoii- 
wealth.  "  Private,"  are  those  which  are  \x>nstituted  by  subjects  amoogst 
themselves,  or  by  authority  from  a  stranger.  For  no  authority  derived  from 
foreign  power  within  the  dominion  of  another,  is  public  there,  bat  private. 

And  of  private  systems,  some  are  *'  lawful : "  some  '*  anlawfoL" 
"Lawful,"  are  those  which  are  allowed  by  the  commonwealth  :  aU  other 
are  "unlawful."  "Irregular"  systems  are  those  which  having^ no  rcfxe- 
sentative,  consist  only  in  concourse  of  people  :  which  "tf  not  forbidden  bf 
the  commonwealth,  nor  made  on  evil  design,  such  as  are  conflux  of  peopk 
to  markets,  or  shows,  or  any  other  harmless  end,  are  lawful.  But  when  the 
intention  is  evil,  or  (if  the  number  be  considerable)  unknown,  they  are  ub- 
lawful. 

In  bodies  politic,  the  power  of  the  representative  is  always  limited  :  and 
that  which  prescribeth  the  limits  thereof,  is  the  power  sovereign.  For  power 
unlimited  is  absolute  sovereignty.  And  the  sovereign  in  every  commaa- 
wealth  is  the  absolute  representative  of  all  the  subjects ;  and  tberelbre 
no  other  can  be  representative  of  any  part  of  them,  but  so  fiir  forth  as  he 
shall  give  leave.  And  to  give  leave  to  a  body  politic  of  subjects,  to  have  aa 
absolute  representative  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  to  abandon  the 
government  of  so  much  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  divide  the  dominioa 
contrary  to  their  peace  and  defence  ;  which  the  sovereign  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  do  by  any  giunt  that  does  not  plainly  and  directly  discharge  thoa 
of  their  subjection.  For  consequences  of  words,  are  not  the  signs  of  his 
will,  when  other  consecjuences  are  signs  of  the  contrary ;  bnt  rather  sigr^ 
of  error  and  misreckomng  ;  to  which  all  mankind  is  too  prone. 

The  bounds  of  that  power,  which  is  given  to  the  representative  of  a  bo^ 
politic,  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  from  two  things.  On^  is  their  wri^ 
or  letters  from  the  sovereign  :  the  other  is  the  law  of  the  commonwealths 

For  though  in  the  institution  or  acquisition  of  a  commonwealth,  which  is 
independent,  there  needs  no  writing,  because  the  power  of  therepresentaivVr 
has  there  no  other  bounds,  but  such  as  are  set  out  by  the  unwritten  law  d 
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Nature ;  yet  jn  subordinate  bodies,  there  are  such  diversities  of  limitation 
necessary  concerning  their  businesses,  times,  and  places,  as  can  neither  be 
remembered  without  letters,  nor  taken  notice  or,  unless  such  letters  be 
patent,  that  they  may  be  read  to  them,  and  withal  sealed,  or  testified,  with 
the  seals,  or  other  permanent  si^ns  of  the  authority  sovereign. 

And  because  sudi  limitation  is  not  always  easy,  or  perhaps  possible  to  be 
described  in  writing;  the  ordinary  laws,  common  to  all  subjects,  must 
determine  what  the  representative  may  lawfully  do  in  all  cases  where  the 
letters  thenaselves  are  alent.     And  therefore, 

In  a  body  politic,  if  the  representative  be  one  man,  whatsoever  he  does 
in  the  person  of  the  body  which  is  not'  warranted  in  his  letters,  nor  by 
the  laws,  is  his  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  body,  nor  of  any  other 
member  thereof  besides  himself ;  because  further  than  his  letters,  or  the 
law's  limit,  he  representeth  no  man's  person,  but  his  own.  But  what  be 
does  according  to  these  is  the  act  of  every  one  :  for  the  act  of  the  sovereign 
every  one  is  author,  because  he  is  their  representative  unlimited ;  and  the 
^t  of  him  that  recedes  not  from  the  letters  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  act  of 
the  sovereign,  and  therefore  every  member  of  the  body  is  autiior  of  it 

But  if  the  repsesentative  be  an  assembly,  whatsoever  that  assembly  shall 
decree,  not  warranted  by  their  letters  or  the  laws,  is  the  act  of  the  assembly 
or  body  politic,  and  the  act  of  every  one  by  whose  vote  the  decree  was 
made ;  but  not  the  act  of  any  man  that  being  present  voted  to  the  contrary ; 
nor  of  any  man  absent,  unless  he  voted  it  by  procuration.  It  is  the  act  of 
the  assembly,  because  voted  by  the  major  part ;  and  if  it  be  a  crime,  the 
assembly  may  be  punished,  as  far  forth  as  it  is  capable,  as  by  dissolution 
or  forfeiture  of  their  letters  (which  is  to  such  artificial  and  fictitious  bodies 
capital),  or,  if  the  assembly  have  a  common  stock,  wherein  none  of  the 
innocent  members  have  propriety,  by  pecuniary  mulct.  For  from  corporal 
penalties  Nature  hath  exempted  all  bodies  politic.  But  they  that  gave  not 
their  vote  are  therefore  innocent,  because  the  assembly  cannot  represent  any 
man  in  things  unwarranted  by  their  letters,  and  consequently  are  not  involved 
in  their  votes. 

If  the  person  of  the  body  politic,  being  in  one  man,  borrow  money  of  a 
stranger,  that  is,  of  one  that  is  not  of  the  same  body  (for  no  letters  need 
limit  borrowing,  seeing  it  is  left  to  men's  own  inclinations  to  limit  lending), 
the  debt  is  the  representative's.  For  if  he  should  have  authority  from  his 
letters  to  make  the  members  pay  what  he  borroweth,  he  should  have  by 
consequence  the  sovereignty  of  them  ;  and  therefore  the  grant  were  either 
void*  as  proceeding  from  error,  commonly  incident  to  human  nature,  and  an 
insufficient  sign  of  the  will  of  the  granter ;  or  if  it  be  avowed  by  him,  then 
is  the  representer  sovereign,  and  falleth  not  under  the  present  question, 
which  is  only  of  bodies  subordinate.  No  member  therefore  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  debt  so  borrowed,  but  the  representative  himself;  because  he  that 
lendeth  it,  being  a  stranger  to  the  letters  and  to  the  qualification  of  the 
body,  tinderstandeth  those  only  for  his  debtors  that  are  engaged ;  and  seeing 
the  representer  can  engage  himself  and  none  else,  has  him  only  for  debtor, 
-who  must  therefore  pay  him  put  of  the  common  stock,  if  there  be  any,  or,  if 
there  l>e  none,  out  of  his  own  estate. 

If  bei  come  into  debt  by  contract  or  mulct,  the  case  is  the  same.  * 
Bat  when  the  representative  is  an  assembly,  and  the  debt  to  a  stranger, 
all  they,  and  onlv  they,,  are  responsible  for  the  debt  that  gave  their  votes  to 
the  bprrowing  ot  it,  or  to  the  contract  that  made  it  due,  or  to  the  fact  for 
whicti  the  mulct  was  imposed  ;  because  every  one  in  voting  did  engage 
himv^f^  for  the  payment ;  for  he  that  is  author  of  the  borrowing  is  obliged 
to  the  payment,  even  of  the  whole  debt,  though  when  paid  by  any  one,  he 
be  discharged. 
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But  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  assembly,  the  assembly  only  is  obliged  to 
the  payment  out  of  their  common  stock,  if  they  have  any  :  for  having  liberty 
of  vote,  if  he  vote  the  money  shall  be  borrowed,  he  votes  it  shall  be  paid ; 
if  he  vote  it  shall  not  be  borrowed,  or  be  absent,  yet  because  in  lendii^  he 
voteth  the  borrowing,  he  contradicteth  his  former  vote,  and  is  oblif^ed  by 
the  latter,  and  becomes  both  borrower  and  lender,  and  consequently  cannot 
demand  payment  from  any  particular  man,  but  from  the  common  trea- 
sure only ;  which  failing  he  nitth  no  remedy  nor  complaint,  but  against 
himself,  that  being  privy  to  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  to  their  means  to 
pay,  and  not  being  enforced,  did  nevertheless  through  his  owe  folly  lend  his 
money. 

It  is  manifest  by  this,  that  in  bodies  politic  subordinate,  and  subject  to  a 
sovereign  power,  it  is  sometimes  not  only  lawful,  but  expedient,  for 
a  particular  man  to  make  open  protestation  against  the  decrees  of  the 
representative  assembly,  and  cause  their  dissent  to  be  registered,  or  to  take 
witness  of  it;  because  otherwise  they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  debts 
contracted,  and  be  responsible  for  crimes  committed  by  other  men.  Bat  in 
a  sovereign  assembly,  that  liberty  is  taken  away,  both  because  he  thai 
protesteth  there  denies  their  sovereignty ;  and  also  because  whatsoever  is 
commanded  by  the  sovereign  power,  is  as  to  the  subject,  though  not  so 
always  in  the  sight  of  God,  justified  by  the  command :  for  of  such  commaod 
every  subject  is  the  author. 

The  variety  of  bodies  politic,  is  almost  infinite  :  for  they  are  not 
only  distinguished  by  the  several  affairs,  for  which  they  are  constituted,* 
wherein  there  is  an  unspeakable  diversity ;  but  also  by  the  times,  places, 
and  numbers,  subject  to  many  limitations.  And  as  to  their  affairs,  some 
are  ordained  for  government ;  as  first,  the  government  of  a  province,  mar 
be  committed  to  an  assembly  of  men,  wherein  all  resolutions  shall  depend 
on  the  votes  of  the  major  part ;  and  then  this  assembly  is  a  body  politic, 
and  their  power  limited  by  commission.  This  word  province  signifies  a 
charge,  or  care  of  business  which  he  whose  business  it  is,  committeth  to 
another  man,  to  be  administered  for,  and  under  him ;  and  therefore  wfaea 
in  one  commonwealth  there  be  divers  countries,  that  have  their  laws 
distinct  one  from  another,  or  are  far  distant  in  place,  the  administration  of 
the  government  being  committed  to  divers  persons,  those  countries  where 
the  sovereign  is  not  resident,  but  governs  by  commission,  are  called 
provinces.  But  of  the  government  of  a  province,  by  an  assembly  residiog 
in  the  province  itself,  there  be  few  examples.  The  Romans,  who  had  the 
sovereignty  of  many  provinces,  yet  governed  them  always  by  presidents 
and  praetors ;  and  not  by  assemblies,  as  they  governed  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  territories  adjacent  In  like  manner,  when  there  were  colonies  sent 
from  England,  to  plant  Virginia  and  Sommer  Islands,  though  the  goveni- 
ments  of  them  here  were  committed  to  assemblies  in  London,  yet  did  those 
assemblies  never  commit  the  government  under  them  to  any  assembly  tber^ 
but  did  to  each  plantation  send  one  governor.  For  though  every  man, 
where  he  can  be  present  by  nature,  desires  to  participate  of  government ; 
yet  where  they  cannot  be  present,  they  are  by  nature  also  inclined  ta 
commit  the  government  of  their  common  interest  rather  to  a  monarchical 
than  a  popular  form  of  government :  which  is  also  evident  in  those  met 
that  have  great  private  estates ;  who  when  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
pains  of  administering  the  business  that  belongs  to  them,  choose  rather  ta 
trust  one  servant,  thim  an  assembly  either  of  their  friends  or  servants.  Bi^ 
howsoeverit  be  in  fact,  yet  we  may  suppose  the  government  of  a  province  or 
colony  committed  to  an  assembly :  and  when  it  is,  that  which  in  mis  place  I 
have  to  say,  is  this ;  that  whatsoever  debt  is  by  that  assembly  contracted ;  or 
whatsoever  unlawful  act  is  decreed,  is  the  act  only  of  those  that  assented,  ani 
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not  of  any  that  dissented,  or  were  absent,  for  the  reasons  before  alleged.  Also 
that  an  assembly  residing  out  of  the  bounds  of  that  colony  whereof  they 
hsLve  the  government,  cannot  execute  any  power  over  the  persons  or  goods 
of  any  of  the  colony,  to  seize  on  them  for  debt,  or  other  duty,  in  any  place 
without  the  colonv  itself,  as  having  no  jurisdiction,  nor  authority  elsewhere, 
but  are  left  to  the  remedy  which  the  law  of  the  place  alloweth  them. 
And  though  the  assembly  have  right  to  impose  a  mulct  upon  any  of  their 
members  that  shall  break  the  laws  they  make ;  yet  out  of  the  colony  itself, 
they  have  no  right  to  execute  the  same.  And  that  which  is  said  here  of  the 
rights  of  an  assembly,  for  the  government  of  a  province  or  a  colony,  is 
appliable  also  to  an  assembly  for  the  government  of  a  town,  an  university, 
or  a  college,  or  a  church,  or  for  any  other  government  over  the  persons  of 
men. 

^  And  generally,  in  all  bodies  politic,  if  any  particular  member  conceive 
himself  injured  by  the  body  itself,  the  cognizance  of  his  cause  belongeth  to 
the  sovereign,  and  those  the  sovereign  hath  ordained  for  judges  in  such 
causes,  or  shsdl  ordain  for  that  particular  cause ;  and  not  to  the  body  itself. 
For  the  whole  body  is  in  this  case  his  fellow-subject,  which  in  a  sovereign 
assembly  is  otherwise  :  for  there,  if  the  sovereign  be  not  judge,  though  in  his 
own  cause,  there  can  be  no  judge  at  alL 

In  a  body  politic,  for  the  well  oidering  of  foreign  traffic,  the  most  com- 
modious representative  is  an  assembly  ot  sdl  the  members ;  that  is  to  say, 
such  a  one,  as  every  one  that  adventureth  his  money,  may  be  present  at  all 
the  deliberations  and  resolutions  of  the  body,  if  they  will  themselves.    For 
proof  whereof,  we  are  to  consider  the  end,  for  which  men  that  are  merchants, 
and  may  buy  and  sell,  export  and  import  their  merchandize,  according  to 
their  own  discretions,  do  nevertheless  bind  themselves  ud  in  one  corporation. 
It  is  true,  there  be  few  merchants,  that  with  the  mercnandize  they  buy  at 
home,  can  freight  a  ship,  to  export  it ;  or  with  that  thejr  buy  abroad,  to 
bring  it  home ;  and  have  therefore  need  to  join  together  in  one  society ; 
where  every  man  may  either  participate  of  the  gain,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  his  adventure  ;  or  take  hi^  own,  and  sell  what  he  transports,  or 
imports,  at  such  prices  as  he  thinks  fit.    But  this  is  no  body  politic,  there 
being  no  common  representative  to  oblige  them  to  any  other  law  than  that 
whidi  is  common  to  all  other  subjects.     The  end  of  their  incorporating,  is 
to  make  their  gain  the  greater  ;  which  is  done  two  ways ;  by  sole  buying 
and  sole  selling,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    So  that  to  grant  to  a  company 
of  merchants  to  be  a  corporation,  or  body  politic,  is  to  grant  them  a  double 
monopoly,  whereof  one  is  to  be  sole  buyers ;  another  to  be  sole  sellers. 
Far  when  there  is  a  company  incorporate  for  any  particular  foreign  country, 
,they  only  export  the  commodities  vendible  in  that  country ;  which  is  sole 
baying  at  home  and  sole  selling  abroad.     For  at  home  there  is  but  one 
bayer  and  abroad  bat  one  that  selleth  :  both  which  is  gainful  to  the  mer- 
chant, because  thereby  they  buy  at  home  at  lower  and  sell  abroad  at  higher 
rates  :  and  abroad  there  is  but  one  buyer  of  foreign  merchandize  and  but 
one  that  sells  them  at  home ;  both  which  again  are  gainful  to  the  adven- 
turers. 

Of  this  double  monopoly  one  part  is  disadvantajgeous  to  the  people  at 
home,  the  other  to  foreigners.  For  at  home  by  their  sole  exportation  they 
set  what  price  they  please  on  the  husbandry  and  handiworks  of  the  people ; 
and  by  the  sole  importation,  what  price  they  please  on  all  foreign  com- 
modities the  people  have  need  of ;  both  which  are  ill  for  the  people.  On 
the  contrary,  by  the  sole  selling  of  the  native  commodities  abroad,  and  sole 
baying  the  foreign  commodities  upon  the  place,  they  raise  the  price  of 
those,  and  abate  the  price  of  these,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreigner  ;  for 
where  but  one  selleth,  the  merchandize  is  the  dearer ;  and  where  but  one 
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buyeth,  the  cheaper.  Such  corporations  therefore  arc  no  other  than 
monopolies ;  though  they  would  be  very  profitable  for  a  commonwealth,  if 
being  bound  up  into  one  body  in  foreign  markets  they  were  at  liberty  at 
home,  every  man  to  buy  and  sell  at  what  price  he  could. 

TTie  end  of  these  bodies  of  merchants  being  not  a  common  benefit  to 
the  whole  body,  which  have  in  this  case  no  common  stock,  but  what  is 
deducted  out  of  the  particular  adventures,  for  buildiug,  buying,  victualling 
and  manning  of  ships,  but  the  particular  gain  of  every  adventurer,  it  is 
reason  that  every  one  be  acquainted  with  the  employment  of  his  own ;  that 
is,  that  every  one  be  of  the  assembly,  that  shall  have  the  power  to  order 
the  same ;  and  be  acquainted  with  their  accounts.  And  therefore  the 
representative  of  such  a  body  must  be  an  assembly,  where  every  member  of 
the  body  may  be  present  at  the  consultations,  if  he  wilL 

If  a  body  politic  of  merchants  contract  a  debt  to  a  stranger  by  the  act  of 
their  representative  assembly,  every  member  is  liable  by  himself  for  the 
whole.  For  a  stranger  can  take  no  notice  of  their  private  laws,  but  con- 
sidereth  them  as  so  many  particular  men,  obliged  every  one  to  the  whole 

Eayment,  till  payment  xnade  by  one  dischargeth  all  the  rest :  but  if  the  debt 
e  to  one  of  the  company,  the  creditor  is  debtor  for  the  whole  to  himself^ 
and  cannot  therefore  demand  his  debt,  but  only  from  the  common  stock,  \i 
there  be  any. 

If  the  commonwealth  impose  a  tax  upon  the  body,  it  is  understood  to 
be  laid  upon  every  member  proportionably  to  his  particular  adventnie  in 
the  company.  For  there  is  in  this  case  no  other  common  stock,  but  what 
is  made  of  their  particular  adventures. 

If  a  mulct  be  laid  upon  the  body  for  some  unlawful  act,  they  only  are 
liable  by  whose  votes  the  act  was  decreed,  or  by  whose  assistance  it  was 
executed ;  for  in  none  of  the  rest  is  there  any  other  crime  but  being  of  the 
body ;  which  If  a  crime,  because  the  body  was  ordained  by  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  not  his. 

If  one  of  the  members  be  indebted  to  the  body,  he  may  be  sued  by  the 
body ;  but  his  goods  cannot  be  taken,  nor  his  person  imprisoned  by  the 
authority  of  the  body ;  but  only  by  authority  of  the  commonwealth :  for  if 
they  can  do  it  by  their  own  authority,  they  can  by  their  own  authority  give 
judgment  that  Uie  debt  is  due ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  be  judge  ia  their 
own  cause. 

Those  bodies  made  for  the  government  of  men,  or  of  traffic,  be  eithec 
perpetual,  or  for  a  time  prescnbed  by  writing.  But  there  be  bodies  also 
whose  times  are  limited,  and  that  only  by  the  nature  of  their  business.  For 
example,  if  a  sovereign  monarch,  or  a  sovereign  assembly,  shall  think  fit  to 
give  command  to  the  towns,  and  other  several  parts  of  their  territory,  to 
send  to  him  their  deputies,  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
the  subjects,  or  to  advise  with  him  for  the  making  of  good  laws,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  as  with  one  person  representing  the  whole  country,  such  deputies 
having  a  place  and  time  of  meeting  assigned  them,  are  there,  and  at  that 
time,  a  body  politic,  representmg  every  subject  of  that  dominion  ;  but  it  is 
only  for  such  matters  as  shall  he,  propounded  unto  them  by  that  man,  or 
assembly,  that  by  the  sovereign  authority  sent  for  them  ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  declared  that  nothing  more  shall  be  propounded,  nor  debated  by  them, 
the  body  is  dissolved.  For  if  they  were  the  absolute  representatives  of  the 
people,  then  were  it  the  sovereign  assembly ;  and  so  there  would  be  two 
sovereign  assemblies^  or  two  sovereigns,  over  Uie  same  people ;  which  can- 
not consist  with  their  peace.  And  therefore  where  there  is  once  a  sove- 
^^g^tyi  there  can  be  no  absolute  representation  of  the  people,  but  by  it. 
And  for  the  limits  of  how  far  such  a  bodv  shall  represent  the  whole  people, 
they  are  set  forth  in  Uie  writing  by  which  they  were  sent  for.    For  the 
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people  cannot  choose  their  deputies  to  other  intent  than  is  in  the  writing 
directed  to  them  from  their  sovereign  expressed. 

Private  bodies  r^lar  and  law^l,  are  those  that  are  constituted  without 
letters,  or  other  written  authority,  saving  the  laws  common  to  all  oihtt 
subjects.  And  because  they  be  united  m  one  person  representative,  they 
are  held  for  regular ;  such  as  are  all  families,  in  which  the  father  or  master 
ordereth  the  whole  family.  For  he  obligeth  his  children  and  servants,  as 
far  as  the  law  permitteth,  though  not  further,  because  none  of  them  are  bound 
to  obedience  m  those  actions,  which  the  law  hath  forbidden  to  be  done.  In 
all  other  actions,  during  the  time  they  are  imder  domestic  government,  they 
are  subject  to  their  fathers  and  masters,  as  to  their  imm»iiate  sovereigns. 
For  the  father  and  master,  being  before  the  institution  of  commonwealth, 
absolute  sovereigns  in  their  own  families,  they  lose  afterward  no  more  of 
their  authority  than  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  taketh  from  them. 

Private  bodies  r^;ular,  but  unlawful,  are  those  that  unite  themselves  into 
one  person  representative,  without  any  public  authority  at  all :  such  as  are 
the  corporations  of  beggars,  thieves  and  gipsies,  the  better  to  order  their 
trade  of  begging  and  stealing ;  and  the  corporations  of  men,  that  by  authority 
!  from  any  foreign  person,  unite  themselves  in  another's  dominion,  for  the ' 
easier  propagation  of  doctrines,  and  for  making  a  party  against  the  power 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Irregular  systems,  in  their  nature  but  leagues,  or  sometimes  mere  con- 
course of  people,  without  union  to  any  particular  design,  not  by  obligation 
of  one  to  another,  but  proceeding  only  from  a  similitude  of  wills  and  indi- 
'  nations,  become  lawful  or  unlawful  according  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  every  particular  man's  design  therein  :  and  his  design  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  occasion. 

The  leagues  of  subjects,  because  leagues  are  commonly  made  for  mutual 
defence,  are  in  a  commonwealth,  which  is  no  more  than  a  league  of  all  the 
subjects  together,  for  the  most  part  unnecessary,  and  savour  of  unlawful 
design ;  and  are  for  that  cause  unlawful,  and  go  commonly  by  the  name  of 
factions,  or  conspiracies.  For  a  league  being  a  connection  of  men  by 
covenants,  if  there  be  no  power  given  to  any  one  man  or  assembly,  as  in 
the  condition  of  mere  nature,  to  compel  them  to  performance,  is  so  long 
only  valid,  as  there  ariseth  no  just  cause  of  distrust :  and  therefore  leagues 
between  commonwealths,  over  whom  there  is  no  human  power  established, 
to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  are  not  only  lawful,  but  also  profitable  for  the  time 
they  last.  But  leagues  of  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  commonwealth, 
where  every  one  may  obtain  his  right  by  means  of  the  sovereign  power,  are 
unnecessary  to  the  maintaining  of  peace  and  justice,  and,  in  case  the  design 
of  them  be  evil  or  unknown  to  the  commonwealth,  unlawful.  For  all 
uniting  of  strength  by  private  men,  is,  if  for  evil  intent,  unjust ;  if  for  intent 
unknown,  dangerous  to  the  public,  and  unjustly  concealed. 

If  the  sovereign  power  be  in  a  great  assembly,  and  a  number  of  men,  part 
of  the  assembly,  without  authority  consult  apart,  to  contrive  the  guidance  of 
the  rest ;  this  is  a  faction,  or  conspiracy  unlawful,  as  being  a  fraudulent 
seducing  of  the  assembly  for  their  particular  interest.  But  if  he,  whose 
private  interest  is  to  be  debated  and  judged  in  the  assembly,  make  as  many 
friends  as  he  can ;  in  him  it  is  no  mjustice ;  because  in  this  case  he  is  no 
part  of  the  assembly.  And  though  he  hire  such  friends  with  money,  unless 
there  be  an  express  law  against  it,  yet  it  is  not  injustice.  For  sometimes, 
as  men's  manners  are,  justice  cannot  be  had  without  money ;  and  every 
man  may  think  his  own  cause  just,  till  it  be  heard  and  judged. 

In  all  commonwealths,  if  private  men  entertain  more  servants  than  the 
government  of  his  estate,  and  lawful  employment  he  has  for  them  requires, 
it  is  faction,  and  imlawful.    For  having  the  protection  of  the  common- 
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wealth,  he  needeth  not  the  defence  of  private  force.  And  whereas  in 
nations  not  thoroughly  civilized,  several  numerous  families  have  lived  in 
continual  hostility,  and  invaded  one  another  with  private  force ;  yet 
it  is  evident  enough  that  they  have  done  unjustly,  or  else  they  had  no 
commonwealth. 

And  as  factions  for  kindred,  so  also  factions  for  government  of  religion, 
as  of  Papists,  Protestants,  &c.,  or  of  state,  as  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
old  time  in  Rome,  and  of  aristocraticals  and  democraticals  of  old  time  in 
Greece,  are  unjust,  as  being  contrary  to  the  peace  and  safbty  of  the  people, 
and  a  taking  of  the  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the  sovereign. 

Concourse  of  people  is  an  irr^[ular  S3rstem,  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness whereof  dependeth  on  the  occasion,  and  on  the  number  of  them  that 
are  assembled.  If  the  occasion  be  lawful  and  manifest,  the  concourse  is 
law^l,  as  the  usual  meeting  of  men  at  church,  or  at  a  public  show,  in  usual 
numbers  ;  for  if  the  numbers  be  extraordinarily  great,  the  occasion  is  not 
evident ;  and  consequently  he  that  cannot  render  a  particular  and  good 
account  of  his  being  amongst  them,  is  to  be  judged  conscious  of  an  un- 
lawful and  tumultuous  design.  It  may  be  lawful  for  a  thousand  men  to  join 
to  a  petition  to  be  delivered  to  a  judge  or  magistrate,  yet  if  a  thousand  men 
come  to  present  it,  it  is  a  tumultuous  assembly,  because  there  needs  but  one 
or  two  for  that  purpose.  But  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  set  number 
that  makes  the  assembly  unlawful,  but  such  a  number  as  the  present  officeis 
are  not  able  to  suppress  and  bring  to  justice. 

When  an  unusual  number  of  men  assemble  against  a  man  whom  they 
accuse,  the  assembly  is  an  unlawful  tumult ;  because  they  may  deliver  thdr 
accusation  to  the  magistrate  by  a  few,  or  by  one  man.  Such  was  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  where  Demetrius  and  a  great  number  of  other 
men  brought  two  of  Paul's  companions  before  the  magistrate,  saying  with 
one  voice  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  which  was  their  way  of 
demanding  justice  a^nst  them  for  teaching  the  people  such  doctrine  as 
was  against  their  rehgion  and  trade.  The  occasion  here,  considering  the 
laws  of  that  people,  was  just,  yet  was  their  assembly  judged  unlawful,  and 
the  magistrate  reprehended  them  for  it  in  these  words  (Actsxix.  38-40): 
"  If  Demetrias  and  the  other  workmen  can  accuse  any  man  of  anything, 
there  be  pleas  and  deputies,  let  them  accuse  one  another.  And  if  you  have 
anv  other  thing  to  demand,  your  case  may  be  judged  in  an  assembly  lawfully 
called.  For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  accused  for  this  day's  sedition  ;  becaoae 
there  is  no  cause  by  which  any  man  can  render  any  reason  of  this  concourse 
of  people.'*  Where  he  calleth  an  assembly  whereof  men  can  give  no  just 
account,  a  sedition,  and  such  as  they  could  not  answer  for.  And  this  is 
all  I  shall  say  concerning  "  systems  "  and  assemblies  of  people,  which  may 
be  compared,  as  I  said,  to  the  similar  parts  of  man's  body,  such  as  be  lawful, 
to  the  muscles ;  such  as  are  unlawful,  to  wens,  boils,  and  apostcms, 
engendered  by  the  imnatural  conflux  of  evil  humours. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

Of  the  Public  Ministers  of  Sovereign  Power, 

In  the  last  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  similar  parts  of  a  commonwealtli: 
in  this  I  shall  speak  of  the  parts  organical,  which  are  public  ministers. 

A  *'  public  minister"  is  he  that  by  the  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch  or 
an  assembly,  is  employed  in  any  affairs  with  authority  to  represent  in  that 
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employment  the  person  of  the  commonwealth.  And  whereas  every  man, 
or  assembly  that  hath  sovereignty,  representeth  two  persons,  or,  as  the  more 
common  phrase  is,  has  two  capacities,  one  natural  and  another  politic ;  as  a 
monarch  hath  the  person  not  only  of  the  commonwealth,  but  also  of  a  man, 
and  a  sovereign  assembly  hath  the  person  not  only  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  also  of  the  assembly  :  they  that  be  servants  to  them  in  their  natural 
capacity  are  not  public  ministers ;  but  those  only  that  serve  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  business.  And  therefore  neither  ushers,  nor 
sergeants,  nor  other  officers  that  wait  on  the  assembly  for  no  other  purpose 
but  for  the  commodity  of  the  men  assembled  in  an  aristocracy,  or  demo- 
cracy ;  nor  stewards,  chamberlains,  cofferers,  or  any  other  officers  of  the 
household  of  a  monarch,  are  public  ministers  in  a  monarchy. 

Of  public  ministers,  some  have  charge  conmiitted  to  them  of  a  general 
administration,  either  of  the  whole  dominion,  or  of  a  part  thereof.  Of  the 
whole,  ax  to  a  protector,  or  r^ent,  may  be  committed  by  the  predecessor 
of  an  infant  king,  during  his  minority,  the  whole  administration  of 
his  kingdom.  In  which  case  every  subject  is  so  far  obliged  to  obedience, 
as  the  ordinances  he  shall  make  and  the  commands  he  shall  give  be  in  the 
king's  name,  and  not  inconsistent  with  his  sovereign  power.  Of  a  part,  or 
province  ;  as  when  either  a  monarch,  or  a  sovereign  assembly,  shall  give 
the  general  charge  thereof  to  a  governor,  lieutenant,  prefect,  or  viceroy : 
and  in  this  case  dso,  every  one  of  that  province  is  obliged  to  all  he  shall  do 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  not  incompatible  with  the  sovereign's 
right.  For  such  protectors,  viceroys,  and  governors,  have  no  other  right, 
bat  what  depends  on  the  sovereign's  will ;  and  no  commission  that  can  be 
given  them,  can  be  interpreted  for  a  declaration  of  the  will  to  transfer  the 
soTereignty,  without  express  and  perspicuous  words  to  that  purpose.  And 
this  kind  of  public  ministers  resembleth  the  nerves  and  tenaons  that  move 
the  several  limbs  of  a  body  natural. 

Others  have  special  administration ;  that  is  to  say,  charges  of  some 
special  business,  either  at  home  or  abroad  :  as  at  home,  first,  for  the 
economy  of  a  commonwealth,  they  that  have  authority  concerning  the 
'*  treasure,"  as  tributes,  impositions,  rents,  fines,  or  whatsoever  public 
revenue,  to  collect,  receive,  issue,  or  take  the  accounts  thereof,  are  public 
ministers :  ministers,  because  they  serve  the  person  representative,  and  can 
do  nothing  against  Ids  command,  nor  without  his  authority :  public,  because 
they  serve  him  in  his  political  capacity. 

Secondly,  they  that  have  authority  concerning  the  "  militia  ; "  to  have 
the  custody  of  arms,  forts,  ports ;  to  levy,  pay,  or  conduct  soldiers  ;  or  to 
provide  for  any  necessary  thing  for  the  use  of  war,  either  by  land  or  sea,  are 
pablic  ministers.  But  a  soldier  without  command,  though  he  fight  for 
the  commonwealth,  does  not  therefore  represent  the  person  of  it ;  because 
there  is  none  to  represent  it  to.  For  every  one  that  hath  command, 
lepresents  it  to  them  only  whom  he  commandeth. 

rhey  also  that  have  authority  to  teach,  or  to  enable  others  to  teach  the 

{>eople  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
edge  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  thereby  to  render  them  more  apt  to  lire  in 
godliness,  and  in  peace  amongst  themselves,  and  resist  the  pubUc  enemy, 
aie  public  ministers :  ministers  in  that  they  do  it  not  by  their  own  authority, 
but  by  another's ;  and  public,  because  they  do  it,  or  should  do  it,  by  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  sovereign.  The  monarch,  or  the  sovereign 
assembly  only  hath  immediate  authority  from  God,  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  people  ;  and  no  man  but  the  sovereign  receiveth  his  power  Dei  gratid 
simply ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  favour  of  none  but  God  :  all  other  receive 
theirs  from  the  favour  and  providence  of  God,  and  their  sovereigns ;  as  in 
a  monarchy  DHgratid  ti regis;  or  Dei ^rovidentid  et  voluntaie  re^iu 
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They  also  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given,  are  public  ministets.  For  i& 
their  seats  of  justice  they  represent  the  person  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  their 
sentence,  is  his  sentence  :  for,  as  hath  been  before  declared,  all  judicature  is 
essentially  annexed  to  the  sovereignty ;  and  therefore  all  other  judges  are 
but  ministers  of  him  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power.  And  as 
controversies  are  of  two  sorts,  namely  of  "  fact ''  and  of  '*  law  ; "  so  are 
judgments,  some  of  fact,  some  of  law :  and  consequently  in  the  same 
controversy  there  may  be  two  judges,  one  of  fact,  another  of  law. 

And  in  both  these  controversies  there  may  arise  a  controversy  between 
the  party  judged  and  the  judge ;  which  because  they  be  both  subjects  to  the 
sovereign,  ought  in  equity  to  be  judged  by  men  agreed  on  by  consent  of 
both ;  for  no  man  can  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  the  sovereign  is 
already  agreed  on  for  judge  by  them  both,  and  is  therefore  either  to  hear 
the  cause  and  determine  it  himself,  or  appoint  for  judge  such  as  they  shall 
both  agree  on.  And  this  agreement  is  then  understood  to  be  made  between 
them  divers  ways  ;  as  first,  if  the  defendant  be  allowed  to  except  against 
such  of  his  judges  whose  interest  maketh  him  suspect  them  (for  as  to  the 
complainant,  he  hath  already  chosen  his  own  judge),  those  which  he  ex- , 
cepteth  not  ap^ainst  are  judges  he  himself  agrees  on.  Secondly,  if  he  appeal 
to  any  other  judge,  he  can  appeal  no  further ;  for  his  appeal  is  his  choice. 
Thirdly,  if  he  appeal  to  the  sovereign  himself  and  he  by  himself,  or  by 
delegates  which  the  parties  shall  agree  on,  give  sentence,  that  sentence  is 
final ;  for  the  defendant  is  judged  by  his  omi  judges,  that  is  to  say,  by 
himself. 

These  properties  of  just  and  rational  judicature  considered,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  observe  the  excellent  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  estab- 
lished both  for  Common   and  also  for  Public  Pleas  in  England.      By 
Common  Pleas,  I  mean  those  where  both  the  complainant  and  defendant 
are  subject ;  and  by  public,  which  are  also  called  Pleas  of  the  Cnywi, 
those  where  the  complainant  is  the  sovereign.    For  whereas  there  wer«  two 
orders  of  men,  whereof  one  was  Lords,  the  other  Commons ;  the  Lords  had 
this  privilege,  to  have  for  judges  in  all  capital  crimes  none  but  Lords  ;  and 
of  them  as  many  as  woula  be  present ;  which  being  ever  acknowledged  as 
a  privilege  of  favour,  their  judges  were  none  but  sudi  as  they  had  themsehrcs 
desired.     And  in  all  controversies,  every  subject  (as  also  in  civil  controver- 
sies the  Lords)  had  for  judges  men  of  the  country  where  the  matter  in 
controversy  lay ;  against  which  he  might  make  his  exceptions,  till  at  last 
twelve  men  without  exception  being  agreed  on,  they  were  judged  by  those 
twelve.     So  that  having  his  own  judges,  there  could  be  nothing  alleged  by 
the  party  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  final.    These  public  persons,  with 
authority  from  the  sovereign  power,  either  to  instruct  or  judge  the  peopk^ 
are  such  members  of  the  commonwealth  as  may  fitly  be  compared  to  tlie 
Cleans  of  voice  in  a  body  natural. 

Public  ministers  are  also  all  those  that  have  authority  from  the  sovereign  to 
procure  the  execution  of  judgments  given  ;  to  publish  the  sovereign's  oom- 
mands ;  to  suppress  tiunidts ;  to  apprehend  and  imprison  malefactors;  and 
other  acts  tending  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace.  For  every  act  they  do 
by  such  authority  is  the  act  of  the  commonwealth;  and  their  servioB, 
answerable  to  that  of  the  hands,  in  a  body  natural. 

Public  ministers  abroad  are  those  that  represent  the  person  of  their  owm 
sovereign  to  foreign  states.  Such  are  ambassadors,  messengers,  agentSyand 
heralds,  sent  by  public  authority  and  on  public  business. 

But  such  as  are  sent  by  authority  only  of  some  private  party  of  a  troobLed 
state,  though  they  be  received,  are  neither  public  nor  private  minisieis  of 
the  commonwealth ;  because  none  of  their  actions  have  the  commonMrcaldi 
for  author.     Likewise,  an  ambassador  sent  from  a  prince  to  congnttialali^ 
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condole,  or  to  assist  at  a  solemnity ;  thoughthe  authority  be  public,  yet 
because  the  business  is  private,  and  belonging  to  him  in  his  natural  capa- 
city, is  a  private  person.  Also  if  a  man  be  sent  into  another  country 
secretly  to  explore  their  counsels  and  strength,  though  both  the  authority 
and  the  business  be  public,  yet  because  there  is  none  to  take  notice  of  any 
person  in  him  but  his  own,  he  is  but  a  private  minister ;  but  yet  a  minister 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  eye  in  the  body 
natural.  And  those  that  are  appointed  to  receive  the  petitions  or  other 
informations  of  the  people,  and  are  as  it  were  the  public  ear,  are  public 
ministers,  and  represent  their  sovereign  in  that  office. 

Neither  a  councillor,  nor  a  council  of  state,  if  we  consider  it  with 
no  authority  of  judicature  or  conmiand,  but  only  of  giving  advice  to  the 
sovereign  when  it  is  required,  or  of  offering  it  when  it  is  not  required,  is  a 
public  person.  For  the  advice  is  addressed  to  the  sovereign  only,  whose 
person  cannot  in  his  own  presence  be  represented  to  him  by  another.  But 
a  body  of  councillors  are  never  without  some  other  authority,  either  of 
judicature,  or  of  immediate  administration:  as  in  a  monarchy,  they 
represent  the  monarch  in  delivering  his  commands  to  .the  public  ministers : 
in  a  democracy,  the  council  or  senate  propounds  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations to  the  people,  as  a  council ;  but  when  they  appoint  judges,  or  hear 
causes,  or  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  it  is  in  the  quality  of  a  minister  of 
the  people  :  and  in  an  aristocracy,  the  coimcil  of  state  is  the  sovereign 
assembly  itself;  and  gives  counsel  to  nbne  but  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  NuirUmt  and  Procreation  of  a  Commonwealth. 

The  ■*  nutrition  "  of  a  commonwealth  consisteth  in  the  **  plenty  "  and  "dis- 
tribution*' of  "materials"  conducing  to  life;  in  "concoction,"  or  "pre- 
paration ; "  and,  when  concocted,  indie  "conveyance"  of  it,  by  convenient 
conduits,  to  the  public  use. 

As  for  the  plenty  of  matter,  it  is  a  thing  limited  by  Nature  to  those  com- 
modities which  from  the  two  breasts  of  our  common  mother,  land  and  sea, 
God  usually  either  freely  g^veth,  or  for  labour  selleth  to  mankind. 

For  the  matter  of  this  nutriment,  consisting  in  animals,  vegetals,  and 
minerals,  God  hath  freely  laid  them  before  us,  m  or  near  to  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  so  as  there  needeth  no  more  but  the  labour  and  industry  of  receiving 
them.  Insomuch  as  plenty  dependeth,  next  to  God's  favour,  merely  on  the 
labour  and  industry  of  men. 

This  matter,  commonly  called  commodities,  is  partly  "native,*'  and 
partly  "  foreign ; "  "  native,"  that  which  is  to  be  had  within  the  territory  of 
the  commonwealth ;  "foreign,"  that  which  is  imported  from  without.  And 
because  there  is  no  territory  under  the  dominion  of  one  commonwealth, 
except  it  be  of  very  vast  extent,  that  produceth  all  things  needful  for  the 
maintenance  and  motion  of  the  whole  body ;  and  few  that  pruduce  not 
something  more  than  necessary;  the  superfluous  commodities  to  be  had 
-within,  become  no  more  superfluous,  but  supply  these  wants  at  home^  by  im 
portation  of  that  which  may  be  had  abroad,  either  by  exchange,  or  by  just 
war,  or  by  labour.  'For  a  man's  labour  also  is  a  commodity  exchangeable 
for  benefit,  as  well  as  any  other  thing ;  and  there  have  been  commonwealths 
that  having  no  more  territory  than  hath  served  them  for  habitation,  have 
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nevertheless  not  only  maintained,  but  also  increased  their  power,  partly  fay 
the  labour  of  trading  from  one  place  to  anoUier,  and  partly  by  selling  the 
manufactures  whereof  the  matenals  were  brought  in  from  other  places. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  of  this  nourishment,  is  the  constitution 
of  **mine,"  and  "thine,"  and  **his;"  that  is  to  say,  in  one  word 
'*  propriety ; "  and  belongeth  in  all  kinds  of  commonwealth  to  the  sovereign 
power.  For  where  there  is  no  commonwealth  there  is,  as  hath  been  already 
shown,  a  perpetual  war  of  every  man  against  his  neighbour  ;  and  therefore 
everything  is  his  that  getteth  it,  and  keepeth  it  by  force  ;  which  is  neither 
"  propriety  "  nor  "community  ; "  but  "uncertainty."  Which  is  so  evident, 
that  even  Cicero,  a  passionate  defender  of  liberty,  in  a  public  pleading, 
attributeth  all  propriety  to  the  law  civil.  "  Let  the  civil  law,"  saithhe, 
"  be  once  abandoned,  or  but  negligently  guarded,  not  to  say  oppressed,  and 
there  is  nothing,  that  any  man  can  be  sure  to  receive  from  his  ancestor,  or 
leave  to  his  children."  And  again,  "  Take  away  the  civil  law,  and  no  man 
knows  what  b  his  own,  and  what  another  man's."  Seeing  therefore  the  in- 
troduction  of  "propriety"  is  an  effect  of  commonwealth,  which  can 
do  nothing  but  by  the  person  that  represents  it,  it  is  the  act  only  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  consistem  in  the  laws,  which  none  can  make  that  have  not 
the  sovereign  power.  And  this  they  well  knew  of  old,  who  called  that 
K6aios,  that  is  to  say,  "distribution,"  which  we  call  law;  and  defined 
justice,  by  "  distributing  "  to  every  man  "  his  own." 

In  this  distribution,  the  first  law  is  for  division  of  the  land  itself :  wherein 
the  sovereign  assigneth  to  every  man  a  portion,  according  as  he,  and 
not  according  as  any  subject,  or  any  number  of  them,  shall  judge  agreeable 
to  equity,  and  the  common  good.  The  children  of  Israel  were  a  common- 
wealth in  the  wilderness ;  but  wanted  the  commodities  of  the  earth,  till 
they  were  masters  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  which  afterwards  was  divided 
amongst  them,  not  by  their  own  discretion,  but  by  the  discretion  of  Eleaar 
the  Priest  and  Joshua  their  General,  who,  when  there  were  twelve  tribes, 
making  them  thirteeen  by  subdivision  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  made  never- 
theless but  twelve  portions  of  the  land ;  and  ordained  for  the  tribe  of  Levi 
no  land  ;.  but  assigned  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  fruits ;  whidi 
division  was  therefore  arbitrary.  And  though  a  people  coming  into 
possession  of  a  land  by  war,  do  not  always  exterminate  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  as  did  the  Jews,  but  leave  to  many,  or  most,  or  all  of  them 
their  estates  ;  yet  it  is  manifest  they  hold  them  afterwards,  as  of  the  victois' 
distribution ;  as  the  people  of  England  held  all  theirs  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

From  whence  we  may  collect,  that  the  propriety  which  a  subject  hath  in 
his  lands,  consisteth  in  a  right  to  exclude  all  other  subjects  from  the  use  cf 
them ;  and  not  to  exclude  their  sovereign,  be  it  an  assembly  or  a  monarcfa* 
For  seeing  the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  the  commonwealth,  whose  person 
he  representeth,  is  understood  to  do  nothing  but  in  order  to  the  commoa 
peace  and  security,  this  distribution  of  lands  is  to  be  understood  as  done  in 
order  to  the  same  :  and  consequently,  whatsoever  distribution  he  shall 
make  in  prejudice  thereof,  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  every  subject  that  com- 
mitted his  peace  and  safety  to  his  discretion  and  conscience ;  and  therefore 
by  the  will  of  every  one  of  them,  it  is  to  be  reputed  void.  It  is  true  that  a 
sovereign  monarch,  or  the  greater  part  of  a  sovereign  assembly,  may  oidain 
the  doing  of  many  things  in  pursuit  of  their  passions,  contrary  to  their  own 
consciences,  which  is  a  breach  of  trust  and  of  the  law  of  Nature ;  but  this  is 
not  enough  to  authorize  any  subject,  either  to  make  war  upon,  or  so  much 
as  to  accuse  of  injustice,  or  any  way  to  speak  evil  of  their  sovereign; 
because  they  have  autliorized  all  his  actions,  and  in  bestowing  the  sovereign 
power,  made  them   their  own      But  in  what  cases  the  commands  of 
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sovereigns  are  contrary  to  equity  and  the  law  of  Nature,  is  to  be  considered 
hereafter  in  another  place. 

In  the  distribution  of  land,  the  commonwealth  itself,  may  be  conceived  to 
have  a  portion,  and  possess  and  improve  the  same  by  their  representative ; 
and  that  such  portion  may  be  made  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  expense 
to  the  common  peace  and  defence  necessarily  required.  'N\^hich  were  very 
true,  if  there  could  be  any  representative  conceived  free  from  human 
passions  and  infirmities.  But  the  nature  of  men  being  as  it  is,  the  setting 
forth  of  public  land,  or  of  any  certain  revenue  for  the  commonwealth,  is  in 
vain  ;  and  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  of  government,  and  to  the  condition  of 
mere  nature  and  war,  as  soon  as  ever  the  sovereign  power  falleth  into  the 
hands  of  a  monarch,  or  of  an  assembly,  that  are  either  too  negligent  of 
money,  or  too  hazardous  in  engaging  the  public  stock  into  a  long  or  costly 
war.  Commonwealths  can  endure  no  diet :  for  seeing  their  expense  is  not 
limited  by  their  own  appetite,  but  by  external  accidents  and  the  appetites 
of  their  neighbours,  the  public  riches  cannot  be  limited  by  other  limits 
than  those  which  the  emergent  occasions  shall  require.  And  whereas  in, 
England,  there  were  by  the  Conaueror  divers  lands  reserved  to  his  own 
use,  besides  forests  and  chases,  either  for  his  recreation,  or  preservation  of 
woods,  and  divers  services  reserved  on  the  land  he  gave  his  subjects ;  yet  it 
seems  they  were  not  reserved  for  his  maintenance  in  his  public,  but  in  his 
natural  capacity.  For  he  and  his  successors  did  for  all  that  lay  arbitrary 
taxes  on  all  subjects'  land,  when  they  judged  it  necessary.  Or  if  those 
public  lands  and  services  were  ordained  as  a  sufficient  maintenance  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  institution  ;  being,  as  it 
appeared  by  those  ensuing  taxes,  insufficient,  and,  as  it  appears  by  the  late 
sniall  revenue  of  the  crown,  subject  to  alienation  and  duunution.  It  is 
therefore  in  vain  to  assign  a  portion  to  the  commonwealth ;  which  may 
sell,  or  give  it  away ;  and  does  sell  and  give  it  away,  when  it  is  done  by 
their  representative. 

As  the  distribution  of  lands  at  home ;  so  also  to  assign  in  what  places, 
and  for  what  commodities,  the  subject  shall  traffic  abroad,  belongeth  to  the 
sovereign.  For  if  it  did  belong  to  private  persons  to  use  their  own  discre- 
tion therein,  some  of  them  would  be  drawn  for  gain,  both  to  furnish  the 
enemy  with  means  to  hurt  the  commonwealth  and  hurt  it  themselves,  by 
importing  such  things,  as  pleasing  men's  appetites,  be  nevertheless  noxious, 
or  at  least  unpoRtable  to  tnem.  And  therefore  it  belongeth  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  is,  to  the  sovereign  only,  to  approve  or  disapprove  both  of  the 
places  and  matter  of  foreign  traffic 

Further,  seeing  it  is  not  enough  to  the  sustentation  of  a  commonwealth, 
that  every  man  have  a  propriety  in  a  portion  of  land,  or  in  some  few  com- 
modities, or  a  natural  property  in  some  useful  art,  and  there  is  no  art  in  the 
world,  but  is  necessary  either  for  the  being  or  well-being  almost  of  every 
particular  man  ;  it  is  necessary  that  men  distribute  that  which  they  can 
spare,  and  transfer  their  propriety  therein,  mutually  one  to  another  by 
exchange  and  mutual  contract.  And  therefore  it  belongeth  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  is  to  say,  to  the  sovereign,  to  appoint  in  what  manner  all  kinds 
of  contract  between  subjects,  as  buying,  selling,  exchanging,  borrowing, 
lending,  letting  and  taking  to  hire,  are  to  be  made  ;  and  by  what  words 
and  signs  they  shall  be  understood  for  valid.  And  for  the  matter  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  nourishment,  to  the  several  members  of  the  conmionwealth, 
thus  much,  considering  the  model  of  the  whole  work,  is  sufficient. 

By  concoction  I  understand  the  reducing  of  all  commodities  which  are 
not  presently  consumed,  but  reserved  for  nourishment  in  time  to  come,  to 
something  of  equal  value,  and  withal  so  portable  as  not  to  hinder  the 
motion  of  men  from  place  to  place ;  to  the  end  a  man  may  have  in  what 
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place  soever  such  nourishment  as  the  place  affbrdeth.  And  this  is  nothing 
else  but  gold,  and  silver,  and  money.  For  gold  and  silver,  being,  as  it 
happens,  almost  in  all  countries  of  the  world  highly  valued,  is  a  oommodtoos  < 
measure  of  the  value  of  all  things  else  between  nations ;  and  money,  of 
what  matter  soever  coined  by  the  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  is  a 
sufficient  measure  of  the  value  of  all  things  else  between  the  subjects  of 
that  commonwealth.  By  the  means  of  which  measures  all  commodities, 
movable  and  immovable,  are  made  to  accompany  a  man  to  all  places  cC 
his  resort,  within  and  without  the  place  of  his  ordmary  residence ;  and  the 
same  passeth  from  man  to  man  witnin  the  commonwesuth ;  and  goes  round 
about,  nourishing  as  it  passeth  every  part  thereof ;  insomuch  as  this  con- 
coction is  as  it  were  the  sanguification  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  natural 
blood  is  in  like  manner  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  circulatixig, 
nourisheth  by  the  way  every  member  of  the  body  of  man. 

And  because  silver  and  gold  have  their  value  from  the  matter  itself,  they 
have  first  this  privilege,  that  the  value  of  them  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
power  of  one,  nor  of  a  few  commonwealths,  as  being  a  common  measure 
of  the  commodities  of  all  places.  But  base  money  may  easily  be  enhanced 
or  abased.  Secondly,  they  have  the  privilege  to  make  commonwealtliS 
move,  and  stretch  out  their  arms,  when  need  is,  into  foreign  countries,  and 
supply,  not  only  private  subjects  that  travel,  but  also  whole  armies  with 
provision.  But  that  coin,  which  is  not  considerable  for  the  matter,  but  for 
the  stamp  of  the  place,  bein^  unable  to  endure  chance  of  air,  hath  its 
efiect  at  nome  only ;  where  suso  it  is  subject  to  the  ^ange  of  laws,  and 
thereby  to  have  the  value  diminished,  to  the  prejudice  many  times  of  those 
that  have  it. 

The  conduits  and  ways  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  public  use,  are  of 
two  sorts :  one,  that  conveyeth  it  to  the  public  coffers ;  the  other,  that 
issueth  the  same  out  again  for  public  payments.  Of  the  first*  sort,  are 
collectors,  receivers,  and  treasurers  ;  of  the  second  are  the  treasurers  agam, 
and  the  officers  appointed  for  payment  of  several  public  or  private  minis^ 
ters.  And  in  this  also,  the  artificial  man  maintains  his  resemblance  with 
the  natural ;  whose  veins  receiving  the  blood  firom  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  carry  it  to  the  heart,  where  being  made  vital,  the  heart  by  the  arteries 
sends  it  out  again,  to  enliven,  and  enable  for  motion  lUl  the  members  of  the 
same. 

The  procreation  or  children  of  a  commonwealth  axe  those  we  call  "plan- 
tations," or  "colonies,"  which  are  numbers  of  men  sent  out  from  the 
commonwealth,  under  a  conductor  or  governor,  to  irUiabit  a  foreign  country, 
either  formerly  void  of  inhabitants,  or  nuuie  void  then  by  war.  And  when 
a  colony  is  settled,  they  are  either  a  commonwealth  of  themselves,  dis- 
charged  of  their  subjection  to  their  sovereign  that  sent  them,  as  hath  been 
done  by  many  commonwealths  of  ancient  time,  in  which  case  the  conunon- 
wealth  from  which  they  went  was  called  their  metropolis  or  mother,  and 
requires  no  more  of  them,  than  fathers  require  of  the  children  whom  they 
emancipate  and  make  free  from  their  domestic  government,  which  is  bonov 
and  friendship  ;  or  else  they  remain  united  to  meir  metropolis,  as  were  the 
colonies  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  and  then  they  are  no  commonwealths 
themselves,  but  provinces,  and  parts  of  the  commonwealth  that  sent  Uiem. 
So  that  the  right  of  colonies,  saving  honour  and  league  with  their  metxo- 
polis,  dependeth  wholly  on  their  license  or  letters*  by  which  their  soverdjg^ 
authorized  them  to  plant. 


.  ._j 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

Of  Counsel. 

How  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  ordinaij  and 
inconstant  use  of  words,  appeaieth  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  contusion 
of  counsels  and  commands,  arising  from  the  imperative  manner  of  speaking 
in  them  both,  and  in  many  other  occasions  besides.  For  the  words  *'  do 
this,"  are  the  words  not  only  of  him  that  commandeth,  bnt  also  of  him  that 
giveth  counsel,  and  of  him  that  exhorteth ;  and  yet  thore  are  but  few  that 
see  not  that  these  are  very  different  things,  or  that  cannot  distinguish  between 
them  when  they  perceive  who  it  is  that  speaketh,  and  to  whom  the  speech 
is  directed,  and  upon  what  occasion.  But  finding  those  phrases  in  men's 
writings,  and  being  not  able  or  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  they  mistake  sometimes  the  precepts  of  counsellors  for 
the  precepts  of^them  that  command  ;  and  sometimes  the  contrary,  according 
as  it  best  agreeth  with  the  conclusions  they  would  infer,  or  the  actions  they 
approve.  To  avoid  which  mistakes,  and  render  to  those  terms  of  com- 
manding, counselling,  and  exhorting  their  proper  and  distinct  significations^ 
I  define  them  thus. 

*'  Command  "  is,  where  a  man  saith  "  do  this,"  or  **  do  not  this,**  with- 
out expecting  other  reason  than  the  will  of  him  that  says  it.  From  this  it 
followeth  manifestly,  that  he  that  commandeth,  pretendeth  thereby  his  own 
benefit :  for  the  reason  of  his  command  is  his  own  will  only,  and  the 
proper  object  of  every  man's  will,  is  some  good  to  himself. 

*'  Counsel,"  is  where  a  man  saith,  "  do^"  or  '*  do  not  this,"  and  deduceth 
his  reasons  from  the  benefit  that  arriveth  by  it  to  him  to  whom  he  saith  it. 
And  from  this  it  is  evident,  that  he  that  giveth  counsel,  pretendeth  only, 
whatsoever  he  intendeth,  the  good  of  him  to  whom  he  giveth  it. 

Therefore  between  counsel  and  command,  one  great  difference  is,  that 
command  is  directed  to  a  man's  own  benefit ;  and  counsel  to  the  benefit  of 
another  roan.  And  from  this  ariseth  another  difference,  that  a  man  may  be 
obliged  to  do  what  he  is  commanded ;  as  when  he  hath  covenant«l  to 
obey  :  but  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  is  counselled,  because  the  hurt  of 
not  following  it,  is  his  own ;  or  if  he  should  covenant  to  follow  it,  then  is 
the  cotmsel  turned  into  the  nature  of  a  command.  A  third  difference 
between  them  is,  that  no  man  can  pretend  a  rieht  to  be  of  another  man's 
counsel ;  because  he  is  not  to  pretend  benefit  by  it  to  himself :  but  to 
demand  right  to  counsel  another,  argues  a  will  to  know  his  designs,  or  to 
gain  some  other  good  to  himself :  wuch,  as  I  said  before,  is  of  every  man's 
will  the  proper  object 

This  also  is  incident  to  the  nature  of  counsel ;  that  whatsoever  it  be,  he 
that  asketh  it,  cannot  in  equity  accuse  or  puiiish  it :  for  to  ask  counsel  of 
another,  is  to  permit  him  to  give  such  counsel  as  he  shall  think  best;  and 
consequently,  ne  that  giveth  counsel  to  his  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch, 
or  an  assembly,  when  he  asketh  it,  cannot  in  equity  be  punished  for  it, 
whether  the  same  be  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  most,  or  not,  so  it 
be  to  the  (proposition  in  debate.  For  if  the  sense  of  the  assembly  can  be 
taken  notice  of,  before  the  debate  be  ended,  they  should  neither  ask  nor 
take  any  further  counsel ;  for  the  sense  of  the  assembly  is  the  resolution  of 
the  debate,  and  end  of  aU  deliberation.  And  generally  he  that  demandeth 
counsel,  is  author  of  it ;  and  therefore  cannot  punish  it ;  and  what  the 
sovereign  cannot,  no  man  else  can.  But  if  one  subject  giveth  counsel  to 
another,  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the   lawi^  whetfl^   that   counsel 
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proceed  from  evil  intention,  or  from  ignorance  only,  it  is  punishable  by  the 
commonwealth ;  because  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  good  excuse,  where 
every  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  laws  to  which  he  is  subject. 

"  Exhortation  **  and  "  dehortation  "  is  counsel,  accompanied  with  signs 
in  him  that  giveth  it,  of  vehement  desire  to  have  it  followed :  or  to  say  it 
more  briefly,  "counsel  vehemently  pressed."  For  he  that  exhorteth,  doth 
not  deduce  the  consequences  of  what  he  adviseth  to  be  done,  and  tie  him- 
self therein  to  the  rigour  of  true  reasoning ;  but  encourages  him  he  coun- 
selleth  to  action  :  as  he  that  dehorteth,  deterreth  him  from  it.  And 
therefore  they  have  in  their  speeches,  a  r^ard  to  the  common  passions 
and  opinions  of  men,  in  deducing  their  reasons ;  and  make  use  of  simili- 
tudes, metaphors,  examples,  and  other  tools  of  oratoiy,  to  persuade  their 
hearers  of  the  utility,  honour,  or  justice  of  following  their  advice. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred,  first,  that  exhortation  and  dehortation  is 
directed  to  the  good  of  him  that  giveth  the  counsel,  not  of  him  that  asketh 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  counsellor ;  who,  by  the  definition  of 
counsel,  ought  to  regard  not  his  own  benefit,  but  his  whom  he  adviseth. 
And  that  he  directeth  his  counsel  to  his  own  benefit,  is  manifest  enough, 
by  the  long  and  vehement  urging,  or  by  the  artificial  giving  thereof;  which 
being  not  required  of  him,  and  consequently  proceeding  from  his  own 
occasions,  is  directed  principally  to  his  own  benefit,  and  but  accidentally  to 
the  good  of  him  that  is  counselled,  or  not  at  all. 

Secondly,  Uiat  the  use  ot  exhortation  and  dehortation  lieth  only  where  a 
man  is  to  speak  to  a  multitude ;  because  when  the  speech  is  addressed  to 
one,  he  may  interrupt  him,  and  examine  his  reasons  more  rigorously  than 
can  be  done  in  a  multitude  ;  which  are  too  many  to  enter  into  dispute  and 
dialogue  with  him  that  speaketh  indifferently  to  them  all  at  once. 

Thirdly,  that  they  that  exhort  and  dehort,  where  they  are  required  to 
give  counsel,  are  corrupt  counsellors,  and  as  it  were  bribed  by  their  own 
interest.  For  though  the  counsel  they  give  be  never  so  good ;  yet  he  that 
gives  it,  is  no  more  a  good  counsellor  than  he  that  eiveth  a  just  sentence 
for  a  reward  is  a  just  judge.  But  where  a  man  may  lawfully  command,  as 
a  father  in  his  family,  or  a  leader  in  an  army,  his  exhortations  and  dehoita- 
tions  are  not  only  lawful,  but  also  necessary  and  laudable.  But  then  they 
are  no  more  counsels  but  commands ;  which  when  they  are  for  execution  of 
sour  labour,  sometimes  necessity  and  always  humanity  requireth  to  be 
sweetened  in  the  delivery  by  encouragement,  and  in  the  tune  and  phrase  of 
counsel,  rather  than  in  harsher  language  of  command. 

Examples  of  the  difference  between  command  and  counsel  we  may  take 
from  the  forms  of  speech  that  express  them  in  Holy  Scripture.  "  Have  no 
other  gods  but  me;"  ''make  to  thyself  no  graven  image;"  ''take  not 
God*s  name  in  vain ; "  " sanctify  the  Sabbath  ; "  "honour  Ay  parents  ; " 
"kill  not;"  "stesd  not,'' &c.,  are  commands;  because  the  reason  for 
which  we  are  to  obey  them  is  drawn  from  the  will  of  God  our  king,  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  obey.  But  these  words,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast ;  give  it  to 
the  poor ;  and  follow  me,"  are  counsel ;  because  the  reason  for  which  we 
are  to  do  so,  is  drawn  from  our  own  benefit ;  which  is  this,  that  we  shall 
have  "treasure  in  heaven."  These  words,  "Go  into  the  village  over 
against  you,  and  you  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  her  colt ;  loose  her,  and 
bring  her  to  me,  are  a  command ;  for  the  reason  of  their  fact  is  drawn 
from  the  will  of  their  Master :  but  these  words,  "  Repent  and  be  baptised 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  are  counsel ;  because  the  reason  why  we  should  so 
do,  tendeth  not  to  any  benefit  of  God  Almighty,  who  shall  still  be  king  in 
what  manner  soever  we  rebel ;  but  of  ourselves,  who  have  no  other  means 
of  avoiding  the  punishment  hanging  over  us  for  our  sins. 

As  th^  difference  of  counsel  from  command  hath  been  now  deduced  from 
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the  nature  of  counsel,  consisting  in  a  deducing  of  the  benefit,  or  hurt  that 
may  arise  to  him  that  is  to  be  counselled,  by  the  necessary  or  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  action  he  propoundeth :  so  may  also  the  differences 
between  "  apt "  and  "  inept "  counsellors  be  derived  from  the  same.  For 
experience,  being  but  memory  of  the  consequences  of  like  actions  formerly 
observed,  and  counsel  but  the  speech  whereby  that  experience  is  made 
known  to  another ;  the  virtues  and  defects  of  counsel  are  the  same  with  the 
virtues  and  defects  intellectual :  and  to  the  person  of  a  commonwealth,  his 
counsellors  serve  him  in  the  place  of  memory  and  mental  discourse.  But 
with  this  resemblance  of  the  commonwealth  to  a  natural  man,  there  is  one 
dissimilitude  joined  of  great  importance  ;  which  is,  that  a  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  his  experience  from  the  natural  objects  of  sense,  which  work  upon 
him  without  passion  or  interest  of  their  own;  whereas  they  that  give 
counsel  to  the  representative  person  of  a  commonwealth  may  have,  and  have 
often  their  particular  ends  and  passions,  that  render  their  counsels  always 
suspected,  and  many  times  unfaithful.  And  therefore  we  may  set  down  for 
the  fiist  condition  of  a  good  counsellor,  "that  his  ends  and  interests  be  net 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  and  interests  of  him  he  counselleth." 

Secondly,  because  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  when  an  action  comes  into 
deliberation,  is  to  make  manifest  the  consequences  of  it,  in  such  manner  as 
he  that  is  counselled  may  be  truly  and  evidently  informed  ;  he  ought  to  pro- 
pound his  advice  in  such  form  of  speech  as  may  make  the  truth  most  evi- 
dently appear ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as  firm  ratiocination,  as  significant  and 
proper  language,  and  as  briefly  as  the  evidence  will  permit.  And  therefore 
*'  rash  and  unevident  inferences,"  such  as  are  fetched  only  from  examples  or 
authority  of  books,  and  Are  not  arguments  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  but  wit- 
nesses of  fact  or  of  opinion  ;  **  obscure,  confused,  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, also  all  metaphorical  speeches,  tending  to  the  stimng  up  of 
Sassions,*'  (because  such  reasoning  and  such  expressions  are  useful  only  to 
cceive,  or  to  lead  him  we  counsel  towards  other  ends  than  his  own,)  *'  are 
repugnant  to  the  office  of  a  counsellor." 

Thirdly,  because  the  ability  of  counselling  proceedeth  from  experience 
and  long  study ;  and  no  man  is  presiuned  to  have  experience  in  all  those 
things  that  to  the  administration  of  a  great  commonwealth  are  necessary  to 
be  known,  "  no  man  is  presumed  to  be  a  good  counsellor,  but  in  such 
business  as  he  hath  not  only  been  much  versed  in,  but  hath  also  much  medi- 
tated on,  and  considered.  **  For  seeing  the  business  of  a  commonwealth  is 
this,  to  preserve  the  people  in  peace  at  home,  and  defend  them  against 
'  foreign  invasion,  we  shall  find  it  requires  great  knowledge  of  the  disposition 
of  mankind,  of  the  rights  of  government,  and  of  the  nature  of  equity,  law, 
justice,*and  honour,  not  to  be  attained  without  study  ;  and  of  the  strength, 
commodities,  places,  both  of  their  own  country,  and  their  neighbours  ;  as 
also  of  the  inclinations  and  designs  of  aU  nations  that  may  any  way  annoy 
them.  And  this  is  not  attained  to  without  much  experience.  Of  which 
things,  not  only  the  whole  sum,  but  every  one  of  the  particulars  requires  the 
age  and  observation  of  a  man  in  years,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  study. 
The  wit  required  for  counsel,  as  I  have  said  before  (chap,  viii.),  is  judgment. 
And  the  dinerences  of  men  in  that  point  come  from  different  education,  of 
some  to  one  kind  of  study  or  business,  and  of  others  to  another.  When  for 
the  doing  of  anything  there  be  infallible  rules,  as  in  engines  and  edifices, 
the  rules  of  geometry,  all  the  experience  of  the  world  cannot  equal  his 
counsel  that  has  learnt  or  found  out  the  rule.  And  when  there  is  no  such 
rule,  he  that  hath  most  experience  in  that  particular  kind  of  business  has 
therein  the  best  judgment,  and  is  the  best  counsellor. 

Fourthly,   to  be  able  to  give  counsel  to  a  commonwealth,  in  a  business 
that  hath  reference  to  another  commonwealth,  "it  b  necessary  to  be 
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acquainted  with  the  intelligences,  and  letters ''  that  come  from  thence,  "  and 
with  all  the  records  of  treaties,  and  other  transactions  of  state  "  between 
them ;  which  none  can  do,  but  such  as  the  representative  shall  think  fit. 
By  which  we  may  see^  that  they  who  are  not  called  to  counsel,  can  have 
no  good  counsel  in  such  cases  to  obtrude. 

Fifthly,  supposing  the  number  of  counsellors  equal,  a  man  is  better 
counselled  by  hearing  them  apart  than  in  an  assembly  ;  and  that  for  many 
causes.  First,  in  hearing  them  apart  you  have  the  advice  of  every  man  ; 
but  in  an  assembly  many  of  them  deliver  their  advice  with  "aye,"  or  "no,** 
or  with  their  hands  or  feet,  not  moved  by  their  own  sense,  but  by  the 
eloquence  of  another,  or  for  fear  of  displeasing  some  that  have  spoken,  or 
the  whole  assembly,  by  contradiction ;  or  for  fear  of  appearing  duller  in 
apprehension  than  those  that  have  applauded  the  contrary  opinion. 
Secondly,  in  an  assembly  of  many,  there  cannot  choose  but  be  some  whose 
interests  are  contrary  to  that  of  the  public ;  and  these  their  interests  make 
passionate*  and  passion  eloquent,  and  eloquence  draws  others  into  the 
same  advice.  For  the  passions  of  men,  which  asunder  are  moderate,  as  the 
heat  of  one  brand ;  in  an  assembly  are  like  many  brands,  that  inflame  one 
another,  especially  when  they  blow  one  another  with  orations,  to  the 
setting  of  the  commonwealth  on  fire,  imder  pretence  of  counselling  it, 
Thirdly,  in  hearing  every  man  apart,  one  may  examine,  when  there  is  need. 
the  truth  or  probability  of  his  reasons,  and  of  the  grounds  of  the  advice  he 
grives,  by  frequent  interruptions  and  objections ;  which  cannot  be  done  in 
an  assembly,  where  in  every  difficult  question  a  man  is  rather  astonied 
and  dazzled  with  the  variety  of  discourse  upon  it,  than  informed  of  the 
course  he  ought  to  take.  Besides,  there  cannot  be  an  assembly  of  many 
called  together  for  advice,  wherein  there  be  not  some  that  have  the 
ambition  to  be  thought  eloquent,  and  also  learned  in  the  politics ;  and  give 
not  their  advice  with  care  of  the  business  propounded,  but  of  the  applause 
of  their  motley  orations,  made  of  the  divers  coloured  threads  or  shreds  of 
authors ;  which  is  an  impertinence  at  least,  that  takes  away  the  time  of 
serious  consultation,  and  in  the  secret  way  of  counselling  apart,  is  easily 
avoided.  Fourthly,  in  deliberations  that  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  whereof  there 
be  many  occasions  in  public  business,  tiie  counsels  of  many,  and  especially 
in  assemblies,  are  dangerous ;  and  therefore  great  assemblies  are  neces- 
sitated to  commit  such  afiairs  to  lesser  numbers,  and  of  such  persons  as  are 
most  versed,  and  in  whose  fidelity  they  have  most  confidence. 

To  conclude,  who  is  there  that  so  far  approves  the  taking  of  counsel  from 
a  ^preat  assembly  of  counsellors,  that  wisheth  for,  or  would  accept  of  their 
pams,  when  there  is  a  quesdon  of  marrying  his  children,  disposuig  of  his 
lands,  governing  his  household,  or  managing  his  private  estate,  especially 
if  there  be  amongst  them  such  as  wish  not  his  prosperity  ?  A  man  that 
doth  his  business  by  the  help  of  many  and  prudent  counsellors,  with  every 
one  consulting  apart  in  his  proper  element,  does  it  best,  as  he  that  nseth 
able  seconds  at  tennis-play,  placed  in  their  proper  stations.  He  does  next 
best  that  useth  his  own  judgment  only,  as  he  that  has  no  second  at  all. 
But  he  that  is  carried  up  and  down  to  his  business  in  a  framed  counsel, 
which  cannot  move  but  by  the  plurality  of  consenting  opinions,  the  execu- 
tion whereof  is  commonly,  out  of  envy  or  interest,  retarded  by  the  part 
dissenting,  does  it  worst  of  all,  and  like  one  that  is  carried  to  the  ball, 
though  by  good  players,  yet  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  other  frame,  heavy  of 
itself,  and  retarded  also  by  the  inconcurrent  judgments  and  endeavours  of 
them  that  drive  it ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  they  be  more  that  set  their 
hands  to  it ;  and  most  of  all,  when  there  is  one,  or  more  amongst  thenut 
that  desire  to  have  him  lose.  And  though  it  be  true  that  many  eyes  see 
more  than  one ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  many  counsellors,  but  then 
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only  when  the  final  resolution  is  in  one  man.  Otherwise^  because  many 
eyes  see  the  same  thing  in  divers  lines,  and  are  apt  to  look  asquint  towards 
their  private  benefit ;  they  that  desire  not  to  miss  their  mark,  though  they 
look  about  with  two  eyes,  yet  they  never  aim  but  with  one ;  and  therefore 
no  great  popular  commonwealth  was  ever  kept  up  but  either  by  a  foreign 
enemy  that  united  them,  or  by  the  reputation  of  some  eminent  man 
amongst  them,  or  by  the  secret  counsel  of  a  few,  or  by  the  mutual  fear  of 
equal  factions,  and  not  by  the  open  consultations  of  the  assembly.  And 
as  for  very  little  commonwealths,  be  they  popular  or  monarchical,  there  is 
no  human  wisdom  can  uphold  them  longer  than  the  jealousy  lasteth  of  their 
potent  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Of  Civil  Laws, 

By  *' civil  laws,*'  I  understand  the  laws  that  men  are  thet^fore  bdond  to 
observe,  because  they  are  members,  not  of  this  or  that  commonwealth  in 
particular,  but  of  a  commonwealth.  For  the  knowledge  of  particular  laws 
belongeth  to  them  that  profess  the  study  of  the  laws  of  their  several  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  knowledge  of  civil  law  in  general  to  any  man.  The  ancient 
law  of  Rome  was  called  their  *'  civil  law,"  from  the  word  civilaSf  which 
signifies  a  commonwealth :  and  those  countries  which  having  been  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  that  law,  retain  still  such  part  thereof 
as  they  think  6t,  caH  that  part  the  civil  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest 
of  their  own  civil  laws.  But  that  is  not  it  I  intend  to  speak  of  here  ;  my 
design  being  not  to  show  what  is  law  here  and  there ;  but  what  is  law ;  as 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  divers  others  have  done,  without  taking  upon 
them  the  profession  of  the  study  of  the  law. 

And  first  it  is  manifest,  that  the  law  in  general  is  not  counsel,  but  com- 
mand ;  nor  a  command  of  any  man  to  any  man ;  but  only  of  him,  whose 
ooomiand  is  addressed  to  one  formerly  obliged  to  obey  him.  And  as  for  ci-nl 
law,  it  addeth  only  the  name  of  the  person  conunancdng,  which  is  persona 
eivitatis,  the  person  of  the  commonwealth. 

Which  considered,  I  define  civil  law  in  thb  manner.  "  *  Civil  law,'  is  to 
every  subject,  those  rules,  which  the  commonwealth  hath  commanded  him, 
by  word,  writing,  or  other  sufficient  sign  of  the  will,  to  make  use  of,  for  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  contrary  and  what 
is  not  contrary  to  the  rule.'* 

In  which  definition,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  at  first  sight  evident  For 
every  man  seeth,  that  some  laws  are  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  in  general ; 
some  to  particular  provinces ;  some  to  particular  vocations;  and  some  to 
particular  men ;  ana  are  therefore  laws  to  every  of  those  to  whom  the  com- 
mand is  directed,  and  to  none  else.  As  also,  that  laws  are  the  rules  of  just 
dnd  unjust ;  nothing  being  reputed  unjust  that  is  not  contrary  to  some  law. 
likewise,  that  none  can  make  laws  but  the  commonwealth ;  because  our 
subjection  is  to  the  conmionwealth  only  :  and  that  commands  are  to  be  sig- 
nified by  sufficient  signs ;  because  a  man  knows  not  otherwise  how  to  obey 
them.  And  therefore,  whatsoever  can  from  this  definition  by  necessary 
consequence  be  deduced,  ought  to  be  acknowledged  for  truth.  Now  I 
deduce  from  it  this  that  followeth. 

I.  The  legislator  in  all  commonwealths,  is  only  the  sovereign,  be  he  one 
man,  as  in  a  monarchy,  or  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in  a  democracy,  or 
aristocracy.  For  the  l^slator  is  he  that  maketh  the  law.  And  the 
commonwealth  only  prescribes  and  conmiandeth  the  observation  of  those 
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rules,  which  we  call  law :  therefore  the  commonwealth  is  the  legislator. 
But  the  commonwealth  is  no  person,  nor  has  capacity  to  do  anything,  but 
by  the  representative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  ;  and  therefore  the  sovereign  is 
the  sole  legislator.  For  the  same  reason,  none  can  abrogate  a  law  made, 
bat  the  sovereign ;  because  a  law  is  not  abrogated,  but  by  another  law, 
that  forbiddeth  it  to  be  pKit  in  execution. 

2.  The  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  an  assembly  or  one  man,  is 
not  subject  to  the  civil  laws.  For  having  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws, 
he  may  when  he  pleaseth  free  himself  from  that  subjection,  by  repealing 
those  laws  that  trouble  him  and  making  of  new;  and  consequently  he  was  free 
before.  For  he  is  free,  that  can  be  free  when  he  will :  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  person  to  be  bound  to  himself ;  because  he  that  can  bind,  can  release ; 
and  thererore  he  that  is  bound  to  himself  only,  is  not  bound. 

3.  When  long  use  obtaineth  the  authority  of  a  law,  it  is  not  the  length  of 
time  that  maketh  the  authority,  but  the  will  of  the  sovereign  signified  by 
his  silence,  for  silence  is  sometimes  an  argument  of  consent ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  law,  than  the  sovereign  shall  be  silent  therein.  And  therefore  if 
the  sovereign  shall  have  a  question  of  right  grounded,  not  upon  his  present 
will,  but  upon  the  laws  formerly  made  ;  the  length  of  time  shall  bring  no 
prejudice  to  his  right ;  but  the  question  shall  be  judged  by  equity.  For 
many  unjust  actions  and  unjust  sentences  go  uncontrolled  a  longer  time 
than  any  man  can  remember.  And  our  lawyers  account  no  customs  law 
but  such  as  are  reasonable,  and  that  evil  customs  are  to  be  abolished. 
But  the  judgment  of  what  is  reasonable  and  of  what  is  to  be  abolished 
belongeth  to  him  that  maketh  the  law,  which  is  the  sovereign  assembly  or 
monarch. 

4.  The  law  of  Nature  and  the  civil  law,  contain  each  other,  and  are  oC 
equal  extent.     For  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  consist  in  equity,  justice^ 
gratitude,  and  other  moral  virtues  on  these  depending,  in  the  condition  of 
mere  nature,  as  I  have  said  before  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  are 
not  properly  laws,  but  qualities  that  dispose  men  to  peace  and  obedience. 
When  a  commonwealth  is  once  settled,  then  are  they  actually  laws,  and 
not    before ;   as  being  then  the  commands  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
therefore  also  civil  laws :  for  it  is  the  sovereign  power  that  obliges  men  to 
obey  them.      For  in  the  differences  of  private  men,  to  declare  what  is 
equity,  what  is  justice,  and  what  is  moral  virtue,  and  to  make  them  bind- 
ing, there  is  need  of  Uie  ordinances  of  sovereign  power,  and  punishments 
to  be  ordained  for  such  as  shall  break  them  ;  which  ordinances  are  there- 
fore part  of  the  civil  law.    The  law  of  Nature  therefore  is  a  part  of  ihe 
civil  law  in  all  commonwealths  of  the  world.    Reciprocally  also,  the  civil 
law  is  a  part  of  the  dictates  of  Nature.     For  justice,  that  is  to  say,  perform- 
ance of  covenant,  and  giving  to  every  man  his  own,  is  a  dictate  of  the  law 
of  Nature.    But  every  subject  in  a  commonwealth  hath  covenanted  to  obey 
the  civil  law ;  either  one  with  another,  as  when  they  assemble  to  make  a 
common  representative,  or  with  the  representative  itself  one  by  one,  when 
subdued  by  the  sword  they  promise  obedience,  that  they  may  receive  life  ; 
and  therefore  obedience  to  the  civil  law  is  part  also  of  the  law  of  Nature. 
Civil  and  natural  law  are  not  different  kinds,  but  different  parts  of  Law ; 
whereof  one  part  being  written,  is  called  civil,  the  other  unwritten,  natural 
But  the  right  of  nature,  that  is,  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  may  by  the  civil 
law  be  abridged  and  restrained :  nay,  the  end  of  making  laws  is  no  other 
but  such  restraint ;  without  the  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  peace. 
And  law  was  brought  into  the  world  for  nothing  else  but  to  limit  the 
natural  liberty  of  particular  men,  in  such  manner  as  they  might  not  hurt, 
but  assist  one  another,  and  join  togethei  against  a  common  enemy. 

5.  If  the  sovereign  of  one  commonwealth  subdue  a  people  that  have  lived 
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onder  other  written  laws,  and  afterwards  govern  them  by  the  same  laws  by 
which  they  were  governed  before  ;  yet  those  laws  are  the  civil  laws  of  the 
victor,  and  not  of  the  vanquished  commonwealth.  For  the  legislator  is  he, 
not  by  whose  authority  the  laws  were  first  made,  but  by  whose  authority 
they  now  continue  to  be  laws.  And  therefore  where  there  be  divers  pro- 
vinces within  the  dominion  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  those  provinces 
diversity  of  laws,  which  commonly  are  called  the  customs  of  each  several 

}>rovince,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  such  customs  have  their  force  only 
irom  length  of  time ;  but  that  they  were  anciently  laws  written,  or  other- 
wise made  known,  for  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  their  sovereigns ;  and 
are  now  laws,  not  by  virtue  of  the  prescription  of  time,  but  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  their  present  sovereigns.  But  if  an  unwritten  law,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  dommion,  shall  be  generally  observed,  and  no  iniquity  appear  in 
the  use  thereof;  that  law  can  be  no  other  but  a  law  of  Nature,  equally 
obliging  all  mankind. 

6.  Seeing  then  all  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  have  their  authority  and 
force  from  the  will  of  the  commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  will  of 
the  representative,  which  in  a  monarchy  is  the  monarch,  and  in  other  com- 
monwealths the  sovereign  assembly ;  a  man  may  wonder  from  whence  pro- 
ceed such  opinions  as  are  found  in  the  books  of  lawyers  of  eminence  in 
several  commonwealths,  directly  or  by  consequence  making;  the  legislative 
power  depend  on  private  men,  or  subordinate  judges.     As  for  example, 
*'  that  the  common  law  hath  no  controller  but  the  parliament ; "  which  is 
true  only  where  a  parliament  has  the  sovereign  power,  and  cannot  be 
assembled  nor  dissolved  but  by  their  own  discretion.    For  if  there  be  a 
right  in  any  else  to  dissolve  them,  there  is  a  right  also  to  control  them,  and 
conseouently  to  control  their  controllings.    And  if  there  be  no  such  right, 
then  the  controller  of  laws  is  not  parlianuntum^  but  rex  in  parliamenio* 
And  where  a  parliament  is  sovereign,  if  it  should  assemble  never  so  many 
or  so  wise  men  from  the  countries  subject  to  them,  for  whatsoever  cause  ; 
yet  there  is  no  man  will  believe  that  such  an  assembly  hath  thereby  acquired 
to  themselves  a  legislative  power.   "  Item  "  that  the  two  aims  of  a  common- 
-wealth',  are  "force  and  justice;  the  first  whereof  is  in  the  king,  the  other 
defiosited  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament."    As  if  a  commonwealth  could 
consist,  where  the  force  were  in  any  hand,  which  justice  had  not  the 
authority  to  command  and  govern. 

7.  That  law  can  never  he  against  reason  our  lawyers  are  agreed ;  and 
that  not  the  letter  that  is  every  construction  of  it,  but  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  is  the  law.  And  it  is  true,  but  the 
doubt  is  of  whose  reason  it  is  that  shall  be  received  for  law.  It  is  not 
meant  of  any  private  reason,  for  then  there  would  be  as  much  contradiction 
in  the  laws  as  there  is  in  the  schools ;  nor  yet,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  makes 
ity  an  "  artificial  perfection  of  reason,  gotten  by  long  study,  observation, 
and  experience,"  as  his  was.  For  it  is  possible  Ion£[  study  may  increase 
and  confirm  erroneous  sentences,  and  wnere  men  build  on  false  grounds, 
the  more  they  build  the  greater  is  the  ruin :  and  of  those  that  study  and 
observe  with  equal  time  and  diligence,  the  reason  and  resolutions  are,  and 
most  remain,  discordant,  and  therefore  it  is  not  that  juris  trudtntia  or 
wisdom  of  subordinate  judges ;  but  the  reason  of  this  our  artificial  man  the 
commonwealth,  and  his  command  that  maketh  law  :  and  the  common- 
^vealth  being  in  their  representative  but  one  person,  there  cannot  easily 
arise  any  contradiction  in  the  laws;  and  when  tnere  doth,  the  same  reason 
is  able,  by  interpretation  or  alteration,  to  take  it  away.  In  all  courts  of 
justice,  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  person  of  the  commonwealth,  is  he  that 
judgeth  ;  the  subonlinate  judge  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  reason  which 
snoTcd  his  sovereign  to  make  such  law  that  his  sentence  may  be  according 
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thereunto,  which  then  is  his  sovereign's  sentencej  otherwise  it  is  his  own, 
and  an  unjust  one. 

8.  From  this  that  the  law  is  a  command,  and  a  command  consisteth  in 
declaration  or  manifestation  of  the  will  of  him  that  commandeth,  by  voice^ 
writing,  or  some  other  sufficient  argument  of  the  same,  we  may  understand 
that  the  command  of  the  commonwealth  is  law  only  to  those  that  have 
means  to  take  notice  of  it.  Over  natural  fools,  children,  or  madmen,  there 
is  no  law,  no  more  than  over  brute  beasts,  nor  are  they  capable  of  the  title 
of  just  or  unjust ;  because  they  had  never  power  to  make  any  covenant,  or 
to  undersland  the  consequences  thereof,  and  consequently  never  took  upon 
them  to  authorize  the  actions  of  any  sovereign,  as  they  must  do  that  make 
to  themselves  a  commonwealth.  And  as  those  from  whom  nature  or  acci- 
dent hath  taken  away  the  notice  of  all  laws  in  raieral ;  so  also  every  man 
from  whom  any  accident,  not  proceeding  from  his  own  default,  hath  taken 
away  the  means  to  take  notice  of  any  particular  law,  is  excused  if  he  observe 
it  not,  and,  to  speak  properly,  that  law  is  no  law  to  him.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  consider  m  this  place  what  arguments  and  si^ns  be  soffideot 
for  the  knowledge  of  what  b  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  as  well  in  monarchies  as  in  other  forms  of  government 

And  iirst,  if  it  be  a  law  that  obliges  all  the  subjects  without  exception,  and 
is  not  written,  nor  otherwise  published  in  sudi  places  as  they  may  take 
notice  thereof,  it  is  a  law  of  Nature.  For  whatsoever  men  are  to  take 
knowledge  of  for  law,  not  upon  other  men's  words,  but  everv  one  from  his 
own  reason,  must  be  such  as  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  sdl  men ;  wfaidi 
no  law  can  be,  but  the  law  of  Nature.  The  laws  of  Nature  therefore  need 
not  any  publishing,  nor  proclamation;  as  being  contained  in  this  one 
sentence,  approved  by  all  the  world,  "Do  not  that  to  another,  which  thos 
thinkest  unreasonable  to  be  done  by  another  to  thyself.'' 

Secondly^  if  it  be  a  law  that  obliges  only  some  condition  of  men,  or  one 
particular  man,  and  be  not  written,  nor  published  by  word,  then  also  it  is 
a  law  of  Nature ;  and  known  by  the  same  arguments  and  signs  that 
distinguish  those  in  such  a  condition  from  other  subjects.  For  whatsoever 
law  is  not  written,  or  some  way  published  by  him  that  makes  it  law,  can 
be  known  no  way,  but  by  the  reason  of  him  that  is  to  obey  it ;  and  is 
therefore  also  a  law  not  only  civil,  but  natural.  For  example^  if  the 
sovereign  employ  a  public  minister,  without  written  instructions  what  to 
do ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  for  instructions  the  dictates  of  reason ;  as  if  be 
make  a  judge,  the  judge  is  to  take  notice  that  his  sentence  oagfat  to  be 
according  to  the  reason  of  his  sovereign,  which  being  always  understood  to 
be  equity,  he  is  bound  to  it  by  the  law  of  Nature  :  or  if  an  ambassador,  he 
is,  in  all  things  not  contained  in  his  written  instructions,  to  take  for 
instruction  that  which  reason  dictates  to  be  most  conducing  to  his  soie> 
reign's  interest ;  and  so  of  all  other  ministers  of  the  sover^gnty,  public  and 
private.  All  which  instructions  of  natural  reason  may  be  comprehended 
under  one  name  of  *'  fidelity ; "  which  is  a  branch  of  natural  justice. 

The  law  of  Nature  excepted,  it  belongeth  to  the  essence  of  ail  other  law% 
to  be  made  known,  to  every  man  that  shall  be  obliged  to  obey  them,  either 
by  word,  or  writing,  or  some  other  act,  known  to  proceed  from  the 
sovereign  authority.  For  the  will  of  another  cannot  be  understood,  but  fay 
his  own  word,  or  act,  or  by  conjecture  taken  from  his  scope  and  piiFpose ; 
which  in  the  person  of  the  conunonwealth  is  to  be  snpposea  aSvn^s 
consonant  to  equitv  and  reason.  And  in  ancient  time,  before  letters  wece 
in  common  use,  the  laws  were  many  times  put  into  verse ;  that  the  nidc 
people  taking  pleasure  in  singing  or  reciting  them,  might  the  more  easily 
retain  them  in  memory.  And  for  the  same  reason  Solomon  (Piov.  'viL  ^ 
adviseth  a  man  to  bind  the  ten  commandments  upon  his  ten  fingers^     And 
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for  the  law  which  Moses  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  renewing  of  the 
covenant  (Deut.  xi.  19),  he  biddeth  them  to  teach  it  their  children,  by 
discoursing  of  it  both  at  home  and  upon  the  way  ;  at  going  to  bed,  and  at 
rising  from  bed ;  and  to  write  it  upon  the  posts  and  doors  of  their  houses ; 
and  (Deut.  xxxi.  12)  to  assemble  the  people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to 
hear  it  read. 

Nor  is  it  enough  the  law  be  written  and  published  ;  but  also  that  there  be 
manifest  signs  that  it  proceedeth  from  the  wQl  of  the  sovereign.  For 
private  men,  when  they  have,  or  think  they  have,  force  enough  to  secure 
their  unjust  designs,  and  convoy  them  safely  to  their  ambitious  end;;,  may 
publish  for  laws  what  they  please,  without  or  against  the  legislative 
authority.  There  is  therefore  requisite,  not  only  a  declaration  of  the  law, 
but  also  sufficient  signs  of  the  author  and  authority.  The  author  or  legis- 
lator is  supposed  in  every  commonwealth  to  be  evident,  because  he  is  the 
sovereign,  who  having  been  constituted  by  the  consent  of  every  one,  is  sup- 
posed by  every  one  to  be  sufficiently  known.  And  though  the  ignorance 
and  security  of  men  be  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  that  when  the  memory  of 
the  first  constitution  of  their  commonwealth  is  worn  out,  they  do  not  con- 
sider by  whose  power  they  used  to  be  defended  against  their  enemies,  and 
to  have  their  industry  protected,  and  to  be  righted  when  injury  is  done 
them ;  yet  because  no  man  that  considers,  can  make  question  of  it,  no  excuse  . 
can  be  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  where  the  sovereignty  is  placed.  And 
it  is  a  dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  consequently  an  evident  law  of  Nature, 
that  no  man  ought  to  weaken  that  power,  the  protection  whereof  he  hatli 
himself  demanded,  or  wittinglv  received  against  others.  Therefore  of  who 
is  sovereign,  no  man,  but  by  his  own  fault  (whatsoever  evil  men  suggest), 
can  make  any  doubt  The  difficulty  consisteth  in  the  evidence  of  the 
authority  derived  from  him ;  the  removing  whereof  dependeth  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  registers,  public  counsels,  public  ministers,  and 
public  s^ls ;  by  wnich  all  laws  are  sufficiently  verified ;  verified,  I  say, 
not  authorized  :  for  the  verification  is  but  the  testimony  and  record,  not 
the  authority  of  the  law ;  which  consisteth  in  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
only. 

If  therefore  a  man  have  a  question  of  injury,  depending^  on  the  law  of 
^Nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  common  equity  ;  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  that 
by  commission  hath  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  such  causes,  is  a  sufficient 
verification  of  the  law  of  Nature  in  that  individual  case.  For  though  the 
advice  of  one  that  professeth  the  study  of  the  law  be  useful  for  the  avoiding 
of  contention  ;  yet  it  is  but  advice  :  it  is  the  judge  must  tell  men  what  is 
law,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  controversy. 

But  when  the  question  is  of  injury,  or  crime,  upon  a  written  law ;  every 
man  by  recourse  to  the  registers,  by  himself  or  others,  may,  if  he  will,  be 
sufBciently  informed,  before  he  do  such  injury,  or  commit  the  crime,  whether 
it  be  an  injury  or  not :  nay,  he  ought  to  do  so  :  for  when  a  man  doubts 
ivhether  the  act  he  goeth  about  be  just  or  unjust ;  and  may  inform  himself, 
if  he  will ;  the  doing  is  unlawful.  In  like  maimer,  he  that  supposeth  him- 
self injured,  in  a  case  determined  by  the  written  law,  which  he  may,  by 
himself  or  others,  see  and  consider  ;  if  he  complain  before  he  consults  with 
the  law,  he  does  unjustly,  and  bewrayeth  a  disposition  rather  to  vex  other 
men  thain  to  demand  his  own  right. 

If  the  question  be  of  obedience  to  a  public  officer ;  to  have  seen  his  com- 
mission, with  the  public  seal,  and  heard  it  read  ;  or  to  have  had  the  means 
to  be  informed  of  it,  if  a  man  would,  is  a  sufficient  verification  of  his 
authority.  For  every  man  is  obliged  to  do  his  best  endeavour  to  inform 
himself  of  all  written  laws,  that  may  concern  his  own  future  actions. 

The  legislator  known ;  and  the  laws,  either  by  writing  or  by  the  light  of 
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Nature,  sufficiently  published ;  there  wanteth  yet  another  very  material  cir* 
cumstance  to  make  them  obligatory.  For  it  is  not  the  letter,  but  the 
intendment  or  meaning,  that  is  to  say,  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the 
law  (which  is  the  sense  of  the  legislator),  in  which  the  nature  of  the  law 
consisteth  ;  and  therefore  the  interpretation  of  all  laws  dependeth  on  the 
authority  sovereign ;  and  the  interpreters  can  be  none  but  those  which  the 
sovereign,  to  whom  only  the  subject  oweth  obedience,  shall  appoint  For 
else,  by  the  craft  of  an  interpreter,  the  law  may  be  made  to  bear  a  sense 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  by  which  means  the  interpreter  becomes 
the  legislator. 

All  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  have  need  of  interpretation.  The  un- 
written law  of  Nature,  though  it  be  easy  to  such  as,  without  partiality  and 
passion,  make  use  of  their  natural  reason,  and  therefore  leaves  the  violatois 
thereof  without  excuse  ;  yet  considering  there  be  very  few,  perhaps  none, 
that  in  some  cases  are  not  blinded  by  self-love  or  some  other  passion,  it  is 
now  become  of  all  laws  the  most  obscure,  and  has  consequently  the  greatest 
need  of  able  interpreters.  The  written  laws,  if  they  be  short,  are  easily 
misinterpreted,  from  the  divers  significations  of  a  word  or  two :  if  lon& 
they  be  more  obscure  by  the  divers  significations  of  many  words  :  insomua 
as  no  written  law,  delivered  in  few  or  many  words,  can  be  well  understood, 
without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  finsd  causes  for  which  the  law  was 
made,  the  knowledge  of  which  final  causes  is  in  the  legislator.  To  him  there- 
fore there  cannot  be  any  knot  in  the  law  insoluble ;  either  by  finding  out  the 
ends,  to  undo  it  by ;  or  else  by  making  what  ends  he  will,  as  .^dexander 
did  with  his  sword  in  the  Gordian  knot,  by  the  legislative  power,  which  no 
other  interpreter  can  do. 

The  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Nature  in  a  commonwealth  dependeth 
not  on  the  books  of  moral  philosophy.  The  authority  of  writers,  without 
the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  maketh  not  their  opinions  law,  be  they 
never  so  true.  That  which  I  have  written  in  this  treatise  concerning  the 
moral  virtues,  and  of  their  necessity  for  the  procuring  and  maintaining  peace, 
though  it  be  evident  truth,  is  not  therefore  presently  law ;  but  because  in 
all  commonwealths  in  the  world  it  is  part  of  the  civil  law.  For  though  it 
be  naturally  reasonable,  yet  it  is  by  the  sovereign  power  that  it  is  law :  other- 
wise, it  were  a  great  error  to  call  the  laws  of  Nature  unwritten  law  ;  whereof 
we  see  so  many  volumes  published,  and  in  them  so  many  contradictions  of 
one  another  and  of  themselves. 

The  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Nature,  is  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
constituted  by  the  sovereign  authority,  to  hear  and  determine  such  coQtro> 
versies  as  depend  thereon ;  and  consisteth  in  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  present  case.  For  in  the  act  of  judicature,  the  judge  doth  no  more  but 
consider  whether  the  demand  of  the  party  be  consonant  to  natural  reason 
and  equity ;  and  the  sentence  he  giveth  is  therefore  the  interpretaiion  of  the 
law  of  Nature ;  which  interpretation  is  authentic ;  not  because  it  is  hs 
private  sentence  ;  but  because  he  giveth  it  by  authoiity  of  the  sovereign, 
whereby  it  becomes  the  sovereign's  sentence,  which  is  law  for  that  time;,  to 
the  parties  pleading. 

But  because  there  is  no  judge  subordinate,  nor  sovereign,  but  may  err  ia 
a  judgment  of  equity ;  if  afterward  in  another  like  case  he  find  it  more 
consonant  to  equity  to  give  a  contrary  sentence,  he  is  obliged  to  do  it. 
No  man's  error  becomes  nis  own  law  ;  nor  obliges  him  to  persist  in  it. 
Neither,  for  the  same  reason,  becomes  it  a  law  to  other  judges,  thou^ 
sworn  to  follow  it.  For  though  a  wrong  sentence  given  by  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  if  he  know  and  allow  it,  in  such  laws  as  are  mutable,  be  a 
constitution  of  a  new  law,  in  cases  in  which  every  little  circumstance  is  the 
same  ;  yet  in  laws  immutable,  such  as  are  the  laws  of  Nature,  they 
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laws  to  the  same  or  other  judges,  in  the  like  cases  for  ever  after.    Princes 
succeed  one  another ;  and  one  judge  passeth,  another  cometh  ;  nay,  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass ;  but  not  one  tittle  of  the  law  of  Nature  shall  pass ;  for 
it  is  the  eternal  law  of  God.    Therefore  all  the  sentences  of  precedent 
judges  that  have  ever  been,  cannot  altogether  make  a  law  contrary  to 
natural  equity :    nor  any  examples  of  former  judges,  can  warrant  an 
unreasonable  sentence,  or  discharge  the  present  judge  of  the  trouble  of 
studying  what  is  equity,  in  the  case  he  is  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of 
his  own  natural  reason.    For  example  sake,  it  is  against  the  law  of  Nature 
"to  punish  the  innocent ;"  and  innocent  is  he  that  acquitteth  himself 
judicially,  and  is  acknowledged  for  innocent  by  the  judge.     Put  the  case 
now,  that  a  man  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  and  seeing  the  power  and 
malice  of  some  enemy,  and  the  frequent  corruption  and  partialihr  of  judges, 
runneth  awav  for  fear  of  the  event,  and  afterwards  b  taken,  and  brought  to 
a  l^al  trial,  and  maketh  it  sufficiently  appear  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  being  thereof  acquitted,  is  nevertheless  condemned  to  lose  his 
goods ;  this  is  a  manifest  condemnation  of  the  innocent.     I  say  therefore 
t2iat  there  is  no  place  in  the  world,  where  this  can  be  an  interpretation  of 
a  law  of  Nature,  or  be  made  a  law  by  the  sentences  of  precedent  judges, 
that  had  done  the  same.    For  he  that  judged  it  first,  judged  unjustly ;  and 
no  injustice  can  be  a  pattern  of  judgment  to  succeeding  judees.    A  written 
law  may  forbid  innocent  men  to  fly,  and  they  may  be  puni^ed  for  flyine : 
but  that  flying  for  fear  of  injury  should  be  taken  for  presumption  of  gnut, 
after  a  man  is  already  absolved  of  the  crime  judiciauy,  is  contrary  to  tibe 
nature  of  a  presumption,  which  hath  no  place  after  judgment  given.    Yet 
this  is  set  down  by  a  great  lawyer  for  the  common  law  of  England.     "  If  a 
man,"  saith  he^,  "  that  is  innocent,  be  accused  of  felony,  and  for  fear  flyeth 
for  the  same ;  albeit  he  judicially  acquitteth  himself  of  the  felony ;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  he  fled  for  the  felony,  he  shall  notwithstanding,  his  innocency, 
forfeit  all  his  goods,  chattels,  debts,  and  duties.    For  as  to  die  forfeiture  of 
them,  the  law  will  admit  no  proof  against  the  presumption  in  law,  grounded 
upon  his  flight"    Here  you  see  ''  an  innocent  man  judicially  acquitted, 
notwithstanding  his  innocency,"  when  no  written  law  forbad  him  to  fly, 
after  his  aoquitUd,  "  upon  a  presumption  in  law,"  condemned  to  lose  all  the 
goods  he  halh.     If  the  law  ground  upon  his  flight  a  presumption  of  the  fiu:t, 
irhich  was  capital,  the  sentence  ought  to  have  been  capital :  if  the  presump- 
tion were  not  of  the  fact,  for  what  then  ought  he  to  lose  his  goods  ?    This 
therefore  is  no  law  of  England ;  nor  is  the  condemnation  erounded  upon  a 
presnmption  of  law,  but  upon  the  presumption  of  the  judges.    It  is  also 
igainst  law,  to  say  that  proof  shall  be  admitted  against  a  presumption  of  law. 
For  all  judges,  sovereign  and  subordinate,  if  they  refuse  to  hear  proof,  refuse 

0  do  justice :  for  though  the  sentence  be  just,  yet  the  judges  that  condemn 
rithoat  hearing  the  proofs  offered,  are  unjust  judges  ;  and  their  presumption 

1  bat  prejudice ;  which  no  man  ought  to  bring  with  him  to  the  seat  of 
istice,  whatsoever  precedent  judgments  or  examples  he  shall  pretend  to 
>llow.  There  be  otner  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  men's  judgments  have 
een  perverted,  by  trusting  to  precedents :  but  this  is  enough  to  show,  that 
loogh  the  sentence  of  the  judge  be  a  law  to  the  pvty  pleading,  yet  it  is 
0  law  to  any  judge  that  smdl  succeed  him  in  that  office. 

In  like  manner,  when  question  is  of  the  meaning  of  written  laws,  he  is 
>t  the  interpreter  of  them,  that  vmteth  a  commentary  upon  them.  For 
immentaries  are  commonly  more  subject  to  cavil  tlian  the  text ;  and 
erefore  need,  other  commentaries ;  and  so  there  will  be  no  end  of  such 
fterpretation.  And  therefore  unless  there  be  an  interpreter  authorized  by 
e  sovereigHy  from  which  the  subordinate  judges  are  not  to  recede,  the  h^ 
rpreter  can  be  no  other  than  the  ordinary  judges,  in  the  nunc  manner  at 
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they  are  in  cases  of  the  unwritten  law ;  and  their  sentences  are  to  be  taken 
by  them  that  plead  for  laws  in  that  particular  case ;  but  not  to  bind  other 
judges  in  like  cases  to  give  like  judgments.  For  a  judge  may  err  in  the  in- 
terpretation eren  of  written  laws ;  but  no  error  of  a  sabordmate  judge  can 
change  the  law,  which  is  the  general  sentence  of  the  sovereign. 

In  written  laws,  men  use  to  make  a  difference  between  the  letter  and  the 
sentence  of  the  law :  and  when  by  the  letter  is  meant  whatsoever  can  be 
gathered  by  the  bare  words,  it  is  well  distinguished.  For  the  significations 
of  almost  all  words  are  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  metaphorical  ose  ol 
them,  ambiguous  ;  and  may  be  drawn  in  argument,  to  make  many  senses ; 
but  there  is  only  one  sense  of  the  law.  But  if  by  the  letter  be  meant  tbe 
literal  sense,  then  the  letter  and  the  sentence  or  intention  of  the  law,  is  all 
one.  For  the  literal  sense  is  that  which  the  legislator  intended  should  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  be  signified.  Now  the  intention  of  the  legislatar 
Is  always  supposed  to  be  equity :  for  it  were  a  great  contumely  for  a  judge 
to  think  otherwise  of  the  sovereign.  He  ought  therefore,  if  the  word  of  ue 
law  do  not  fully  authorize  a  reasonable  sentence,  to  supply  it  with  the  law 
of  Nature  ;  or  if  the  case  be  difficult,  to  respite  judgment  till  he  have  re- 
ceived more  ample  authority.  For  example,  a  wriiten  law  ordaineth  that  he 
whidi  is  thrust  out  of  his  house  by  force  shall  be  restored  by  force :  it 
happens  that  a  man  by  negligence  leaves  his  house  empty,  and  retmning  is 
kept  out  by  force,  in  w&h  case  there  is  no  special  law  ordained.  II 
is  evident  that  this  case  is  contained  in  the  same  law :  for  else  there  is  no 
remedy  for  him  at  all ;  which  is  to  be  supposed  against  the  intentioQ  of  die 
legislator.  Again,  the  word  of  the  law  commandeth  to  judge  aocordiag  to 
the  evidence :  a  man  is  accused  falsely  of  a  fact,  which  the  judge  himself 
saw  done  by  another,  and  not  by  him  that  is  accused.  In  thu  case  neither 
shall  the  letter  of  the  law  be  followed  to  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent, 
nor  shall  the  judge  give  sentence  against  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses ;  be- 
cause the  letter  of  3ie  law  is  to  the  contrary  ;  but  procure  of  the  sofeieign 
that  another  be  made  judge,  and  himself  witness,  bo  that  the  incommodity 
that  follows  the  bare  words  of  a  written  law  may  lead  him  to  the  intientian 
of  the  law,  whereby  to  interpret  the  same  the  better;  though  no  in- 
commodity  can  warrant  a  sentence  against  the  law.  For  every  judge 
of  right  and  wrong  is  not  judge  of  what  is  commodious  or  incommodioas  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  abilities  required  in  a  good  interpreter  of  the  law,  that  b  to  say,  ma 
good  judge,  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  an  advocate ;  namely,  the  stvdy 
of  the  laws.  For  a  judge,  as  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  from  sai« 
but  the  witnesses ;  so  also  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  law  from  notfaii^ 
but  the  statutes  and  constitutions  of  the  sovereign,  alleged  in  the  pleadai^ 
or  declared  to  him  by  some  that  have  authority  from  the  sovereign  power  t» 
declare  them  ;  and  need  not  take  care  beforehand  what  be  shall  jnoge  ;  for 
it  shall  be  given  him  what  he  shall  say  concerning  the  fact,  by  witnenes; 
and  what  he  shall  say  in  point  of  law^  from  those  that  shall  in  th^ir  pleafings 
show  it,  and  by  authority  interpret  it  upon  the  place.  The  Loids  of  ^at- 
liament  in  England  were  judges,  and  most  difficult  causes  have  been  beai4 
and  determine  by  them  ;  yet  few  of  them  were  much  versed  in  the 
of  the  laws,  and  fewer  had  made  profession  of  them  ;  and  tfaongh  tbcy 
suited  with  lawyers,  that  were  appointed  to  be  present  there  for  fK^t 
pose,  yet  they  alone  had  the  authority  of  givii^  sentence.  In  like 
m  the  ordinary  trials  of  right,  twelve  men  of  the  common  people  axv  dta^ 
judges,  and  give  sentence,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of  tne  right ;  aiij 
pronounce  simply  for  the  complainant,  or  for  the  defendant ;  that  is  to  sml' 
are  judges,  not  only  of  the  fiact,  but  also  of  the  right :  and  in  a  qnesciaaiil 
crime,  not  only  detennine  wheUier  done,  or  not  done ;  bnt  alio  whetber  9 
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be  ''marder/'  "homicide,"  ''  felony,  '* assault,"  and  the  like,  which  are  de- 
tenninatioDs  of  law :  but  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  know  the  law  of 
themselves,  there  is  one  that  hath  authority  to  mform  them  of  it,  in  the 
patticalar  case  they  are  to  judge  of.  But  yet  if  they  judge  not  according  to 
that  he  tells  them,  they  are  not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty ;  unless  it  be 
made  appear  that  they  did  it  against  their  consciences,  or  had  been 
corrupttti  by  reward. 

The  fhin^  that  make  a  good  judge  or  good  interpreter  of  the  laws  are, 
first,  "a  right  understanding"  of  that  principal  law  of  Nature  called 
"equity,"  which  depending  not  on  the  reading  01  other  men's  writings,  but 
<m  the  goodness  of  a  man's  own/ia'tural  reason  and  meditation,  is  presumed 
to  be  in  those  most  that  have  had  most  leisure,  and  had  the  most  inclina- 
tion to  meditate  thereon.  Secondly,  *'  contempt  of  unnecessary  riches  and 
preferments. "  Thirdly,  "  to  be  able  in  judgment  to  divest  himself  of  all  fear, 
anger,  hatred,  love,  and  compassion."  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  "  patience  to 
hear,  diligent  attention  in  hearing,  and  memory  to  retain,  digest  and  apply 
what  he  hath  heard." 

The  difference  and  division  of  the  laws  has  been  made  in  divers  manners, 
according  to  the  different  methods  of  those  men  that  have  written  of  them. 
For  it  is  a  thing  that  dependeth  not  on  nature,  but  on  the  scope  of  the 
writer,  and  is  subservient  to  every  man's  proper  method.  In  the  Institu- 
tions of  Justinian,  we  find  seven  sorts  of  civlL  laws, 

1.  The  ''edicts,^*  " constitutions," and  "epistles  o£  the  prince,"  that  is, 
of  the  emperor,  because  the  whole  power  of  the  people  was  in  him.  Like 
these  are  uie  proclamations  of  the  kings  of  EngUmd. 

2.  "  The  decrees  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome,"  comprehending  the 
senate,  when  they  were  put  to  the  question  by  the  "  senate."  These  were 
laws  at  first  by  the  virtue  of  the  sovereign  power  residing  in  the  people ; 
auul  such  of  them  as  b^  the  emperors  were  not  abrogate,  remained  laws 
\yf  the  authority  impenaL  For  all  laws  that  bind  are  understood  to  be  laws 
\yf  his  audiority  that  has  power  to  repeal  them.  Somewhat  like  to  these 
laws  are  the  acts  of  parliament  in  England. 

3.  '*The  decrees  of  the  common  people,"  excluding  the  senate,  when 
they  were  put  to  the  question  by  the  '*  tribune  "  of  the  people.  For  such 
K)i  them  as  were  not  abrc^ted  by  the  emperors  remained  laws  by  the 
authority  Imperial.  Like  to  these  were  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  in  England. 

4.  Scnaiui  consuUa^  the  ' '  orders  of  the  senate ;"  because  when  the  people 
of  Rome  grew  so  numerous  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  them ;  it 
•vras  thou^t  fit  by  the  emperor  that  men  should  consult  the  senate, 
instead  of  the  people ;  and  these  have  some  resemblance  with  the  acts  of 
couucil. 

5.  ''  The  edicts  of  praetors,"  and  in  some  cases  of  *'  sdiles ;"  such  as  are 
the  chief  justices  in  the  courts  of  England. 

6.  Rtsponsa  pntdtntum,  which  were  the  sentenots  and  opinion  of  those 
lawyers  to  whom  the  emperor  gave  authority  to  interpret  tiie  law,  and  to 
^ire  answer  to  such  as  in  matter  of  law  demanded  their  advice;  which 
answers,  the  ju<i^s  in  giving  judgment  were  obliged  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  emperor  to  observe,  and  should  be  like  the  reports  of  cases  judged,  ii 
other  judges  be  by  the  law  of  England  bound  to  observe  them.  For  the 
jtidges  of  die  common  law  of  England  are  not  properly  judges,  but  juris 
^amsulH^  of  whom  the  judges,  who  are  either  the  Lords,  or  twelve  men  ol  the 
oonntry,  are  in  point  of  law  to  ask  advice. 

7.  Also  "  unwritten  customs,"  which  in  their  own  nature  are  an  imitation 
of  hiw,  \if  the  tadt  consent  of  the  emperor,  in  case  they  be  not  contrary  to 
tiie  law  oONature,  are  very  laws. 
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Another  division  of  Uws  is  into  ' '  natural  "  and  /'  positive."  *'  Natnral  * 
are  those  which  have  been  laws  from  all  eternity ;  and  are  called  not  only 
''natural"  but  also  "  moral"  laws ;  consisting  in  the  moral  virtues,  as 
justice,  equity,  and  all  habits  of  the  mind  that  conduce  to  peace  and 
charity,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters. 

*'  Positive  "  are  those  which  have  not  been  from  eternity  ;  but  have  been 
made  laws  by  the  will  of  those  that  have  had  the  sovereign  power  over 
others;  and  are  either  written  or  made  known  to  men  by  some  other 
argument  of  the  will  of  their  l^^islator. 

Again,  of  positive  lavTS  some  are  ''human,"  some  ''divine;"  and  of 
human  positive  laws  some  are  "distributive,"  some  ''penaL"  "Distribu- 
tive "  are  those  that  determine  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  declaring  to  every 
man  what  it  is  by  which  he  acquire3i  and  holdeth  a  propriety  in  lands  or 
goods,  and  a  right  or  liberty  of  action :  and  these  speak  to  all  the  subfects. 
"  Penal "  are  those  which  declare  what  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  thoR 
that  violate  the  law ;  and  speak  to  the  ministers  and  officers  ordained  foe 
execution.  For  though  every  one  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  ponishmenH 
ordained  beforehand  for  their  transgression,  nevertheless  the  command  ii 
not  addressed  to  the  delinquent,  who  cannot  be  supposed  will  fiaitUFiDJly 
punish  himself,  but  to  public  ministers  appointed  to  see  the  penalty  executed. 
And  these  peiud  laws  are  for  the  most  part  written  together  with  the  laws 
distributive ;  and  are  sometimes  called  judgments.  For  all  laws  are  genenl 
judgments,  or  sentences  of  Ae  legislator ;  as  also  every  particular  judgment 
is  a  law  to  him  whose  case  is  judged. 

"  Divine  positive  laws  "  (for  natural  laws  being  eternal  and  muversal  aie 
all  divine)  are  those  which  being  the  commandments  of  God,  not  £rom  all 
eternity,  nor  universally  addressed  to  all  men,  but  only  to  a  certain  people, 
or  to  certain  persons,  are  declared  for  sudi  by  those  whom  Gcxl  halk 
authorized  to  declare  them.  But  this  authority  of  man  to  dedare  what 
be  these  positive  laws  of  God,  how  can  it  be  known  ?  God  may  i^Tmmrr* 
a  man  by  a  supernatural  way  to  deliver  laws  to  other  men.  .  But  becanse  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  law,  that  he  who  is  to  be  obliged  be  assured  of  the 
authority  of  him  that  dedareth  ii,  which  we  cannot  naturally  take  notioe  tt 
be  from  God,  "  how  can  a  man  without  supernatural  revelattom  be  assorel 
of  the  revelation  received  by  the  declarer  ?  "  and  "  how  can  he  be  boimd  to 
obey  them  ?  "  For  the  first  question,  how  a  man  can  be  assured  of  the 
revelation  of  another,  without  a  revelation  particularly  to  himsdf^  it  ii 
evidently  impossible.  For  though  a  man  may  be  induced  to  believe  sack 
revelation  from  the  miracles  they  see  him  do,  or  from  seeing  the  extiaoidi* 
nary  sanctity  of  his  life,  or  from  seeing  the  extraordinary  wisdom  or  extn- 
ordinary  felidty  of  his  actions,  all  which  are  marks  of  God's  extraofdinaij 
favour ;  yet  they  are  not  assured  evidences  of  special  revelation.  BCracte 
are  marvellous  works ;  but  that  which  is  marvdlous  to  one,  may  not  be  » 
to  another.  Sanctity  may  be  feigned ;  and  the  visible  felidties  of  ds 
world  are  most  often  the  work  of  God  by  natural  and  ordinary  '**wg«Ti  Aai 
therefore  no  man  can  infallibly  know  by  natural  reason  that  another  has 
had  a  supernatural  revelation  of  God's  Mrill,  but  only  a  belief;  every 
as  the  s^gns  thereof  shall  appear  greater  or  lesser,  a  firmer  or  a 
belief. 

But  for  the  second,  how  can  he  be  bound  to  obey  them ;  it  is  not  so  haid. 
For  if  the  law  dedared  be  not  against  the  law  of  Nature,  which  * 
undoubtedly  God's  law,  and  he  undertake  to  obey  it,  he  is  bound  by  \0 
own  act ;  bound  I  say  to  obey  it,  but  not  bound  to  bdieve  it  :  for  uacaH 
bdief  and  interior  cogitations  are  not  subject  to  the  comnurnds,  bat  ooJy  v 
the  operation  of  God,  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Faith  of  superaatmai  a^ 
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is  not  a  fulfilling,  bat  only  an  assenting  to  the  same  ;  and  not  a  duty  that  we 
exhibit  to  God,  but  a  gift  which  God  freely  giveth  to  whom  He  pleaseth ;  as 
also  unbelief  is  not  a  breach  of  any  of  His  laws  ;  but  a  rejection  of  them  all, 
except  the  laws  natural    But  this  that  I  say,  will  be  made  yet  clearer  by 
the  examples  and  testimonies  concerning  this  point  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
covenant  God  made  with  Abraham,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  was  thus 
(Gen.  xvii  10) :  "  This  is  the  covenant  which  thou  shalt  observe  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee."  Abraham's  seed  had  not  this  revelation, 
nor  were  yet  in  being  ;  yet  they  are  a  party  to  the  covenant,  and  bound  to 
obey  what  Abraham  should  declare  to  them  for  God's  law ;  which  they 
could  not  be,  but  in  virtue  of  the  obedience  they  owed  to  their  parents  ; 
who,  if  they  be  subject  to  no  other  earthly  power,  as  here  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  have  sovereign  power  over  their  children  and  servants.    Again, 
where  God  saith  to  Abraham,  **  In  thee  shall  aU  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed ;  for  I  know  thou  wilt  conunand  thy  children,  and  thy  house  after 
thee,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  observe  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment," it  is  manifest,  the  obedience  of  his  family,  who  had  no  revelation, 
depended  on  their  former  obligation  to  obey  their  sovereign.    At  Mount 
Sinai  Moses  only  went  up  to  God ;  the  people  were  forbidden  to  approach 
on  pain  of  death ;  yet  they  were  bound  to  obey  all  that  Moses  declared  to 
them  for  God's  law.     Upon  what  ground,  but  on  this  submission  of  their 
own,  "  Speak  thou  to  us  and  we  will  hear  thee  ;  but  let  not  God  speak  to 
OS,  lest  we  die?"    By  which  two  places  it  sufficiently  appeareth,  tnat  in  a 
commonwealth,  a  subject  that  has  no  certain  and  assured  revelation  particu- 
larly to  himself  concerning  the  will  of  God,  is  to  obey  for  such  the  command 
of  the  commonwealth :  for  if  men  were  at  liberty  to  take  for  God's  com- 
xoandments  their  own  dreams  and  fancies,  or  the  dreams  and  fancies  of 
private  men  ;  scarce  two  men  would  agree  upon  what  is  God's  command- 
ment ;  and  yet  in  respect  of  them,  every  man  would  despise  the  command- 
ments  of  the  conunonwealth.     I  conclude  therefore,  that  in  all  things  not 
contrary  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  law  of  Nature,  all  subjects 
are  bound  to  obey  that  for  divine  law,  which  is  declared  to  be  so  by  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.    Which  also  is  evident  to  any  man's  reason  ; 
for  whatsoever  is  not  against  the  law  of  Nature,  may  be  made  law  in  the 
name  of  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  men 
should  be  the  less  obliged  by  it,  when  it  is  propounded  in  the  name  of  God. 
Besides,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  men  are  permitted  to  pretend 
other  commandments  of  God  than  are  declared  for  such  by  the  common- 
■wealth.  Christian  states  punish  those  that  revolt  from  the  Christian  religion, 
and  all  other  states  those  that  set  up  any  religion  by  them  forbidden.     For 
in  whatsoever  is  not  regulated  by  the  commonwealth,  it  is  equity,  which  is 
the  law  of  Nature,  and  therefore  an  eternal  law  of  God,  mat  every  man 
equally  enjoy  his  liberty. 

There  is  also  another  distinction  of  laws  into  "  fundamental "  and  *'  not 
fundamental;"  bat  1  could  never  see  in  any  author  what  a  fundamental 
law  signifieth.  Nevertheless  one  may  very  reasonably  distinguish  laws  in 
that  manner. 

For  a  lundamental  law  in  every  commonwealth  is  that,  which  being 
taken  away,  the  conmionwealth  faileth  and  is  utterly  dissolved  ;  as  a  build- 
ing whose  foundation  is  destroyed.  And  therefore  a  fundamental  law  is 
that,  by  which  subjects  are  bound  to  uphold  whatsoever  power  is  given  to 
the  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch  or  a  sovereign  assembly,  without  which 
the  commonwealth  cannot  stand ;  such  as  is  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  of 
judicature,  of  election  of  officers,  and  of  doing  whatsoever  he  shall  think 
necessary  for  the  public  good.  Not  fundamental  is  that,  the  abrogating 
wiaereof  draweth  not  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth ;  such  as 
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are  the  laws  concerning  controversies  between  subject  and  snbject    Thus 
much  of  the  division  of  laws. 

I  find  the  words  Ux  civilis  zxid  Jus  civile,  that  is  to  say  "law"  and 
"  right  civil/'  promiscuously  used  (or  the  same  thing,  even  in  the  most 
learned  authors  ;  which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  so.  For  *^  right  *'  is 
"liberty,"  namely  that  liberty  which  the  civil  law  leaves  us:  but  **civil 
law  "  is  an  "  obligation,*'  and  takes  from  us  the  liberty  which  the  law  of 
Nature  gave  us.  Nature  gave  a  right  to  every  man  to  secure  himself  bj 
his  own  strength,  and  to  invade  a  suspected  neighbour,  by  way  of  preven- 
tion :  but  the  civil  law  takes  away  that  liberty,  in  all  cases  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  may  be  safely  stayed  for.  Insomuch  as  Ux  and  jui  are 
as  different  as  "obligation"  and  "liberty." 

Likewise  "  laws *^  and  "charters"  are  taken  promiscuously  for  the  same 
thing.  Yet  charters  are  donations  of  the  sovereign;  and  not  laws,  but 
exemptions  from  law.  The  phrase  of  a  law  is,  jubeOt  injungp,  "  I  com- 
mand "  and  "  enjoin  : "  the  phrase  of  a  charter  is,  dediy  concessit  **  I  have 
given,"  "  I  have  granted :  "  but  what  is  given  or  granted  to  a  man  is  not 
forced  upon  him  by  a  law.  A  law  may  be  made  to  bind  all  the  subjects  of 
a  commonwealth  :  a  liberty  or  charter  is  only  to  one  man,  or  some  one  part 
of  the  people.  For  to  say  all  the  people  of  a  commonwealth  have  liberty 
in  any  case  whatsoever,  is  to  say,  that  in  such  case  there  bath  been  no  law 
made ;  or  else  having  been  made,  is  now  abrogated. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Of  Crimes,  Excuses,  and  Extcnuatiems. 

A  SIN,  is  not  only  a  transgression  of  a  law.  but  also  any  contempt  of  ^ 
legislator.  For  such  contempt  is  a  breach  of  all  his  laws  at  once.  And 
therefore  may  consist,  not  only  in  the  ''commission'*  of  a  fact,  or  in 
speaking  of  words  by  the  laws  forbidden,  or  in  the  *'  omission  "  of  what  the 
law  commandeth,  but  also  in  the  "  intention,"  or  purpose  to  tran^ress. 
For  the  purpose  to  break  the  law  is  some  degree  of  contempt  of  him  to 
whom  it  bebngeth  to  see  it  executed.  To  be  delighted  in  the  imaginatios 
only  of  being  possessed  of  another  man's  goods,  servants,  or  wife,  withoot 
any  intention  to  take  them  from  him  by  force  or  fraud,  is  no  breach  of  the 
law,  that  saith,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet : "  nor  is  the  pleasure  a  man  may 
have  in  imagining  or  dreaming  of  the  death  of  him,  firom  whose  life  he 
expecteth  nothing  but  damage  and  displeasure,  a  sin ;  but  the  resolving  to 
put  some  act  in  execution  that  tendeth  thereto.  For  to  be  pleased  in  the 
Action  of  that  which  would  please  a  man  if  it  were  real,  is  a  passion  so 
adherent  to  the  nature  both  of  man  and  every  other  living  creatme,  as  to 
make  it  a  sin,  were  to  make  sin  of  being  a  man.  The  consideration  of  tha 
has  made  me  think  them  too  severe^  both  to  themselves  and  others,  tte 
maintain  that  the  first  motions  of  the  mind,  though  checked  vnth  the  tor 
of  God,  be  sins.  But  I  confess  it  is  safer  to  err  on  that  hand  than  od  the 
other. 

A  "crime,"  b  a  sin,  consisting  in  the  committing,  by  deed  or  word*  d, 
that  which  the  law  forbiddeth,  or  the  omission  of  what  it  hath  commanded. 
So  that  every  crime  is  a  sin  ;  but  not  every  sin  a  crime.  To  intend  tc 
steal,  or  kill,  is  a  sin,  though  it  never  appear  in  word  or  fact :  lor  God 
that  sceth  the  thoughts  of  man,  can  lay  it  to  his  charge  :  but  till  it  oppesr 
by  something  done,  or  said,  by  which  the  intention  maybe  argued  by« 
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boman  jud^f  it  hath  not  the  name  of  crime  :  which  distinction  the  Greeks 
observed  in  the  word  d/AdprrffAo,  and  fyKkrffui,  or  dirla ;  whereof  the  former, 
which  is  translated  **  sin"  signifieth  any  swerving  from  the  law  whatsoever; 
bat  the  two  latter,  which  are  translated  ''crime,"  signify  that  sin  only, 
whereof  one  man  may  accuse  another.  But  of  intentions,  which  never 
appear  by  any  outward  act,  there  is  no  place  for  human  accusation.  In  like 
manner  the  Latins  by  peccatum,  which  is  "  sin,*'  signify  all  manner  of 
deviation  from  the  law ;  but  bv  crimen^  which  word  they  derive  from  cemo, 
which  signifies  "  to  perceive,  they  mean  only  such  sins  as  may  be  made 
appear  before  a  judge ;  and  therefore  are  not  mere  intentions. 

From  this  relation  of  sin  to  the  law,  and  of  crime  to  the  civil  law,  may  be 

inferred,  first,  that  where  law  ceaseth,  sin  ceaseth.    But  because  the  law  of 

Nature  is  eternal,  violation  of  covenants,  ingratitude,  arrogance,  and  ali 

6icts  contrary  to  any  moral  virtue,  can  never  cease  to  be  sin.    Secondly^ 

that  the  civil  law  ceasing,  crimes  cease :  for  there  being  no  other  law 

remaining  but  that  of  nature,  there  is  no  place  for  accusation ;  every  man 

bemg  his  own  judge,  and  accused  only  by  his  own  conscience,  and  cleared 

l^  the  uprightness  of  his  own  intention.    When  therefore  his  intention  is 

right,  ms  fact  is  no  sin :   if  otherwise,  his  fact  is  sin ;   but  not  crime. 

Thirdly,  that  when  the  sovereign  power  ceaseth,  crime  also  ceaseth ;  for 

where  there  is  no  such  power,  there  is  no  protection  to  be  had  from  the 

law ;  and  therefore  every  one  may  protect  himself  by  his  own  power :  for 

no  man  in  the  institution  of  sovereign  power  can  be  supposed  to  give  away 

the  rig^  of  preserving  his  own  body ;  tor  the  safety  whereof  all  sovereignty 

was  ordained.     But  tnis  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  that  have  not 

themselves  contributed  to  the  taking  away  of  the  power  that  protected 

them  ;  for  that  was  a  crime  from  the  begiiming. 

The  source  of  every  crime  is  some  defect  of  the  understanding!  or  some 
error  in  reasoning,  or  some  sudden  force  of  the  passions.  Ddect  in  the 
understanding  is  *'  ignorance  ;*'  in  reasoning,  "  erroneous  opinion."  Again, 
^OTance  is  of  three  sorts ;  of  the  '*law,"  and  of  the  "sovereign,"  and  of 
tfie  "penalty."  Ignorance  of  the  law  of  Nature  excuseth  no  man,  because 
every  man  that  hath  attained  to  the  use  of  reason  is  supposed  to  know  he 
aught  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself. 
rherefore  into  what  place  soever  a  man  shall  come,  if  he  do  anything 
xmtrary  to  that  law,  it  is  a  crime.  If  a  man  come  from  the  Indies  hither, 
uid  persuade  men  here  to  receive  a  new  religion,  or  teach  them  anything 
liat  tendeth  to  disobedience  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  though  he  be  never 
o'well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  he  teacheth,  he  commits  a  crime^ 
nd  may  be  justly  punished  for  the  same,  not  only  because  his  doctrine  is 
ilse,  but  also  because  he  does  that  which  he  would  not  approve  in  another, 
amely,  that  coming  from  hence,  he  should  endeavour  to  alter  the 
rligion  there.  But  ignorance  of  the  dvil  law,  shall  excuse  a  man  in  a 
nuige  country  till  it  be  declared  to  him,  because  till  then  no  civil  law  is 

inding. 

In  the  like  maimer,  if  the  civil  law  of  a  man's  own  country  be  not  so 
ifficientiy  declared  as  he  may  know  it  if  he  will,  nor  the  action  against  the 
w  of  Nature,  the  ignorance  is  a  good  excuse  :  in  other  cases  ignorance  of 
le  civil  law  excusem  not 

Ignonuice  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  place  of  a  men's  ordinary  resi- 
SM:e  ezcnseth  him  not,  because  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  power  by 
hich  he  hath  been  protected  there. 

feioiance  of  the  penalty,  where  the  law  is  declared,  excuseth  no  man ; 
rm  breaking  the  law,  which,  without  a  fear  of  penalty  to  follow,  were 
t  a  law  but  vain  words,  he  undergoeth  the  penal^,  though  he  know  not 
wlitis'  because  whosoever  voluntarily  doth  any  actum,  accepteth  all 
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the  known  eonsequences  of  it ;  but  punishment  is  a  known  consequence  of 
I  he  violation  of  the  laws  in  every  commonwealth,  which  pnnishment,  if  it 
be  determined  already  by  the  law,  he  is  subject  to  that ;  if  not,  then  he  is 
subject  to  arbitrary  punishment.  For  it  is  reason  that  he  which  does  injniy 
without  other  limitation  than  that  of  his  own  will,  should  suffer  punish- 
ment without  other  limitation  than  that  of  his  wiU  whose  law  is  thereby 
violated. 

But  when  a  penalty  is  either  annexed  to  the  crime  in  the  law  itself,  or 
hath  been  usually  inflicted  in  the  like  cases  ;  there  the  delinquent  is  excused 
from  a  greater  penalty.  For  the  punishment  foreknown,  if  not  great 
enough  to  deter  men  from  the  action,  is  an  invitement  to  it :  because  when 
men  compare  the  benefit  of  their  injustice  with  the  harm  of  their  punidi* 
ment,  by  necessity  of  nature  they  choose  that  which  appeareth  best  for 
themselves  ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  punished  more  than  the  law  h«d 
formerly  determined,  or  more  than  others  were  punished  for  the  same  crime ; 
it  is  the  law  that  tempted  and  deceiveth  them. 

No  law,  made  after  a  fact  done,  can  make  it  a  crime  :  because  if  the  €ict 
be  against  the  law  of  Nature,  the  law  was  before  the  fact ;  and  a  positive  law 
cannot  be  taken  notice  of,  before  it  lie  made ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  obfi- 
gatory.  But  when  the  law  that  forbiddeth  a  fact,  is  made  before  the  fad 
be  done ;  yet  he  that  doth  the  fact,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  ordained  after, 
in  case  no  lesser  penalty  were  made  known  before,  neither  by  writing,  nor 
by  example,  for  the  reason  immediately  before  allied. 

From  defect  in  reasoning,  that  is  to  say,  from  error,  men  are  prone  to 
violate  the  laws  three  ways.  First,  by  presumption  of  false  principles  :  as 
when  men,  from  having  observed  how  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages,  imjoSt 
actions  have  been  authorized,  by  the  force  and  victories  of  those  who  luLve 
committed  them  ;  and  that  potent  men,  breaking  through  the  cobweb  lavs 
of  their  country,  the  weaker  sort  and  those  that  have  failed  in  their  ente^ 
prises,  have  been  esteemed  the  only  criminals ;  have  thereupon  taken  fcr 
principles,  and  grounds  of  their  reasoning,  "that  justice  is  but  a  vain  void: 
that  whatsoever  a  man  can  get  by  his  own  industry  and  hazard,  is  his  own : 
that  the  practice  of  all  nations  cannot  be  unjust :  that  examples  of  fonner 
times  are  good  arguments  of  doing  the  like  again  ;''  and  many  more  of  tbst 
kind  ;  which  being  granted,  no  act  in  itself  can  be  a  crime,  but  nrast  be 
made  so,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  success  of  them  that  commit  it ;  aad 
the  same  fact  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  fortune  pleaseth  ;  so  that  what  Maiiv 
makes  a  crime,  Sylla  shall  make  meritorious,  and  Csesar,  the  same  bnis 
standing,  turn  again  into  a  crime,  to  the  perpetual  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Secondly,  by  false  teachers,  that  either  misinterpret  the  law  of  Natae, 
making  it  thereby  repugnant  to  the  law  civil ;  or  by  teaching  for  laws,  sadi 
doctrines  of  their  own,  or  traditions  of  former  times,  as  are  inconsistent  wi& 
the  duty  of  a  subject. 

Thirdly,  by  erroneous  inferences  from  true  principles ;  which  happoi 
commonly  to  men  that  are  hasty  and  precipitate  in  concluding,  and  resold 
ing  what  to  do ;  such  as  are  they,  that  have  both  a  great  opinion  of  thor 
own  understanding)  and  believe  that  things  of  this  nature  require  not  tiae 
and  study,  but  only  common  experience,  and  a  good  natural  wit  ;  whered 
no  man  thinks  himself  unprovided :  whereas  the  knowledge  of  ri^t  aaai^ 
wrong,  which  is  no  less  difficult,  there  is  no  man  will  pretend  to*  ^mt^  ^ 
great  and  long  study.  And  of  those  defects  in  reasoning,  there  is 
that  can  excuse,  though  some  of  them  may  extenuate,  a  crime  in  any 
that  pretendeth  to  the  administration  of  his  own  private  business  ; 
less  in  them  that  undertake  a  public  charge ;  because  they  pretend  to  ^ 
Keason»  upon  the  want  whereof  they  would  ground  their  excuse. 
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Of  the  passions  that  most  frequently  are  the  causes  of  crime,  one  is  vain- 
glory, or  a  foolish  over-rating  of  their  own  worth ;  as  if  difference  of  worth 
were  an  effect  of  their  wit,  or  riches,  or  blood,  or  some  other  natural  quality, 
not  depending  on  the  will  of  those  that  have  the  sovereign  authority. 
From  whence  proceedeth  a  presumption  that  the  punishments  ordained  by 
the  laws,  and  extended  generally  to  all  subjects,  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  on 
them  with  the  same  rigour  they  are  inflicted  on  poor,  obscure,  and  simple 
men,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  "vulgar." 

Therefore  it  happeneth  commonly,  that  such  as  value  themselves  by  the 
preatness  of  their  wealth,  adventure  on  crimes,  upon  hope  of  escaping  pun- 
ishment, by  corrupting  public  justice,  or  obtaining  pardon  by  money,  or 
other  rewards. 

And  that  such  as  have  multitude  of  potent  kindred,  and  popular  men, 
that  have  gained  reputation  amongst  the  multitude,  take  courage  to  violate 
the  laws,  from  a  hope  of  oppressing  the  power  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

And  that  such  as  have  a  great  and  false  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom, 
take  upon  them  to  reprehend  the  actions  and  call  in  question  the  authority 
of  them  that  govern,  and  so  to  unsettle  the  laws  with  their  public  discourse, 
as  that  nothing  shall  be  a  crime,  but  what  their  own  designs  require  should 
be  so.  It  happeneth  also  to  the  same  men,  to  be  prone  to  all  such  crimes, 
as  consist  in  craft,  and  in  deceiving  of  their  neighbours ;  because  they 
tiiink  their  designs  are  too  subtle  to  be  perceived.  These  I  say  are  effects 
of  a  false  presumption  of  their  own  wisdom.  For  of  them  that  are  the  first 
movers  in  the  disturbance  of  commonwealth,  which  can  never  happen 
without  a  dvfl  war,  very  few  are  left  alive  long  enough  to  see  their  new 
designs  established :  so  that  the  benefit  of  their  crimes  redoundeth  to 
posterity,  and  such  as  would  least  have  wished  it :  which  argues  they  were 
not  so  wise  as  they  thought  they  were.  And  those  that  deceive  upon  hope 
of  not  being  observed,  do  commonly  deceive  themselves,  the  darkness  in 
which  they  believe  they  lie  hidden  being  nothing  else  but  their  own  blind- 
ness ;  and  are  no  wiser  than  children,  that  think  all  hid  by  hiding  their 
own  eyes. 

And  generally  all  vain-glorious  men,  unless  they  be  withal  timorous,  are 
subject  to  anger ;  as  being  more  prone  than  others  to  interpret  for  contempt 
the  ordinary  liberty  of  conversation  :  and  there  are  few  crimes  that  may  not 
be  produced  by  anger. 

As  for  the  passions  of  hate,  lust,  ambition,  and  covetousness,  what 
crimes  they  are  apt  to  produce,  is  so  obvious  to  every  man's  experience  and 
understanding,  as  there  needeth  nothing  to  be  said  of  them,  saving  that  they 
are  infirmities,  so  annexed  to  the  nature,  both  of  man  and  all  other  living 
creatures,  as  that  their  effects  cannot  be  hindered  but  by  extraordinary  use 
of  reason,  or  a  constant  severity  in  punishing  them.  For  in  those  things 
men  hate,  they  find  a  continual  and  unavoidable  molestation ;  whereby 
eitber  a  man's  patience  must  be  everlasting,  or  he  must  be  eased  by  remov- 
ing^ the  power  of  that  which  molesteth  him.  The  former  is  difficult ;  the 
latter  is  many  times  impossible,  without  some  violation  of  the  law.  Am- 
bition and  covetousness  are  passions  also  that  are  perpetually  incumbent  and 
pressing ;  whereas  reason  is  not  perpetually  present  to  resist  them :  and 
therefore  whensoever  the  hope  of  impunity  appears,  their  effects  proceed. 
And  for  lust,  what  it  wants  in  the  lasting,  it  hath  in  the  vehemence^  which 
sufficeth  to  weigh  down  Uie  apprehension  of  all  easy  or  uncertain  pun* 
ishments. 

Of  all  passions,  that  which  inclineth  men  least  to  break  the  laws,  is  fear. 
t^ay,  excepting  some  generous  natures,  it  is  the  only  thing,  when  there  is 
apparence  of  profit  or  pleasure  by  breaking  the  laws,  that  makes  moti 
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keep  them.    And  yet  in  many  cases  a  crime  may  be  committed  duougk 
fear. 

For  not  every  fear  justifies  the  action  it  produceth,  but  the  fear  only  of 
corporeal  hurt,  which  we  call  "  bodily  fear,    and  from  which  a  man  cannot 
see  how  to  be  delivered  but  by  the  action.  A  man  is  assaulted,  fears  present 
death,  from  which  he  sees  not  how  to  escape  but  by  wounding  him  thatas- 
saulteth  him  :  if  he  wound  him  to  death,  this  is  no  crime,  because  no  man 
is  supposed  at  the  making  of  a  commonwealth  to  have  abandoned  the 
defence  of  his  life  or  limbs,  where  the  law  cannot  arrive  time^  enough  to 
his  assistance.   But  to  kill  a  man,  because  from  his  actions,  or  his  throten- 
ings,  I  may  argue  he  will  kill  me  when  he  can,  seeing  I  have  time  and 
means  to  demand  protection  from  the  sovereign  power,  is  a  crime.    Again, 
a  man  receives  words  of  disgrace  or  some  little  injuries,  for  which  they  that 
made  the  laws  had  assigned  no  punishment,  nor  thought  it  worthy  of  a  man 
that  hath  the  use  of   reason  to  take  notice  of,  and  is  afraid,  unless  he 
revenge  it,  he  shall  fall  into  contempt,  and  consequently  be  ofanozioos  to 
the  like  injuries  from  others ;  and  to  avoid  this,  breaks  the  law,  and  protects 
himself  for  the  future  by  the  terror  of  his  private  revenge.  This  is  a  crime; 
for  the  hurt  is  not  corporeal,  but  fantastical,  and,  thoi^  in  this  comer  of 
the  world,  made  sensible  by  a  custom  not  many  years  since  began,  amongst 
young  and  vain  men,  so  light,  as  a  gallant  man,  and  one  that  is  assured  of 
his  own  courage,  cannot  take  notice  of.    Also  a  man  .may  stand  in  Hear  of 
spirits,  either  through  his  own  superstition,  or  through  too  much  credit  given 
to  other  men,  that  tell  him  of  strange  dr«uns  and  visions,  and  tfaefcby  be 
made  believe  they  will  hurt  him  for  doing  or  omitting  divers  things^  iriudi 
nevertheless  to  do^  or  omit,  is  contrary  to  the  laws ;  and  that  which  Is  so 
done,  or  omitted,  is  not  to  be  excused  by  this  fear :  but  is  a  crime.    For,  as 
I  have  shown  before  in  the  second  chapter,  dreams  be  naturally  bat  the 
fancies  remaining  in  sleep,  after  the  impressions  our  senses  had  fonneriy  re- 
ceived waking ;  and  when  men  are  by  any  accident  unassured  they  have 
slept,  seem  to  be  real  visions ;  and  therefore  he  that  presumes  to  bmk  the 
law  upon  his  own  or  another's  dream,  or  pretended  vision,  or  upon  other 
fan<^  of  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  than  is  permitted  by  the  romwKWw 
wealth,  leaveth  the  law  of  Nature,  which  is  a  certain  offence^  and  foUowcth 
the  imagery  of  his  own  or  another  private  num's  brain,  whidi  he  can  never 
know  whether  it  signifieth  anything  or  nothing,  nor  whether  he  that  tdls  1ms 
dream  say  true  or  Tie ;  which  if  every  private  man  should  have  lea^e  to  do» 
as  they  must  by  the  law  of  Nature,  if  any  one  have  it,  there  could  no  law 
be  made  to  hold,  and  so  all  conmionwealth  would  be  dissolved. 

From  these  different  sources  of  crimes,  it  appears  already,  that  all  crimes 
are  not,  as  the  Stoics  of  old  time  maintained,  of  the  same  allay.  There  is 
place,  not  only  for  "  excuse,"  by  which  that  which  seemed  a 
proved  to  be  none  at  all ;  but  also  for  '*  extenuation,"  by  which  the 
that  seemed  great,  is  made  less.  For  though  all  crimes  do  equally  c 
the  name  of  injustice,  as  all  deviation  from  a  straight  line  is  equally  crooked- 
ness, which  the  Stoics  r^htly  observed :  yet  it  does  not  foUovr  that  a& 
crimes  are  equally  unjust,  no  more  than  that  all  crooked  lines  aze  eqiBBy 
crooked  :  which  the  Stoics  not  observing,  held  it  as  great  a  crime  to  hill  a 
hen,  against  the  law,  as  to  kill  one's  father. 

That  which  totally  excuseth  a  fact,  and  takes  away  from  it  the  natme  rf 
a  crime,  can  be  none  but  that  whidi  at  the  same  time  taketh  a««v  ^ 
obligation  of  the  law.  For  the  fact  committed  once  against  the  lav,  if  hr 
that  committed  it  be  obliged  to  the  law,  can  be  no  other  than  a  cxime. 

The  want  of  means  to  know  the  law  totally  excuseth.  For  the  fa(V 
whereof  a  nun  has  no  means  to  inform  himself,  is  not  obligatory.  Bo*  tie 
want  of  diligence  to  inquire  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  want  of 
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not  5&all  any  man,  that  pretendeth  to  reason  enough  for  the  government  of 
his  own  afiairs,  be  supposed  to  want  means  to  know  the  laws  of  Nature  ; 
because  they  are  known  by  the  reason  he  pretends  to :  only  children  and 
madmen  are  excused  from  offences  against  the  law  natural. 

Where  a  man  is  captive,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  (and  he  is  then 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy  when  his  person  or  his  means  of  living  is  so),  if 
it  be  without  his  own  fault,  the  obligation  of  the  law  ceaseth  ;  because  he 
must  obey  the  enemy  or  die ;  and  consequently  such  obedience  is  no  crime  : 
for  no  man  is  obliged,  when  the  protection  of  the  law  faileth,  not  to  protect 
himself  by  the  best  means  he  can. 

If  a  man,  by  the  terror  of  present  death,  be  compelled  to  do  a  fact  against 
the  law,  he  is  totally  excused ;  because  no  law  can  oblige  a  man  to  abandon 
ias  own  preservation.  And  supposing  such  a  law  were  obligatory,  yet  a 
man  would  reason  thus :  '*  If  I  do  it  not,  I  die  presently ;  if  I  do  it,  I  die 
afterwards;  therefore  by  doing  it,  there  is  time  of  Ufe  gained."  Nature 
therefore  compels  him  to  the  fact. 

When  a  man  is  destitute  of  food,  or  other  thing  necessary  for  his  life, 
and  cannot  preserve  himself  any  other  way  but  by  some  fact  against  the 
law ;  as  if  in  a  great  famine  he  take  the  food  by  force  or  stealth,  which  he 
cannot  obtain  for  money  nor  charity ;  or  in  defence  of  his  life  snatch  away 
another  man's  sword ;  he  is  totally  excused,  for  the  reason  next  before 
a]]c;ged. 

Again,  facts  done  against  the  law  by  the  authority  of  another,  are  by 

that  authority  excused  against  the  author  ;  because  no  man  ought  to  accuse 

his  own  fact  in  another  that  is  but  his  instrument :  but  it  is  not  excused 

against  a  third  person  thereby  injured  ;  because  in  the  violation  of  the  law, 

both  the  author  and  actor  are  criminals.    From  hence  it  followeth  that 

when  that  man  or  assembly,  that  hath  the  sovereign  power,  commandeth  a 

man  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  a  former  law,  the  doing  of  it  is  totally 

excused  :  for  he  ought  not  to  condenm  it  himself,  because  he  is  the  author ; 

and  what  cannot  justly  be  condemned  by  the  sovereign,  cannot  justly  be 

punished  by  any  other.     Besides,  when  the  sovereign  conunandeth  any- . 

thin^  to  be  done  against  his  own  former  law,  the  command,  as  to  that 

particular  fact,  is  an  abrogation  of  the  law. 

If  that  man,  or  assembly  that  hath  the  sovereign  power,  disclaim  any 

right  essential  to  the  sovereignty,  whereby  there  accrueth  to  the  subject  any 

liberty  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  very 

being  of  a  commonwealth,  if  the  Subject  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  command 

in  anything  contrary  to  the  Uberty  granted,  this  is  nevertheless  a  sin,  and 

contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  subject :  for  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  what  is 

inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty,  because  it  was  erected  by  his  own  consent 

and  for  his  own  defence  ;  and  that  such  liberty  as  is  inconsistent  with  it  was 

granted  through  ignorance  of  the  evil  consequence  thereof.     But  if  he  not 

only  disobeyTDut  also  resist  a  public  minister  in  the  execution  of  it,  then  it 

is  a  crime,  because  he  might  have  been  righted,  without  any  breach  of  the 

peace,  npon  coniplaint. 

The  degrees  ot  crime  are  taken  on  divers  scales,  and  measured,  first,  by 
the  malignity  of  the  source  or  cause ;  secondly,  by  the  contagion  of  the 
example  ;  thirdly,  by  die  mischief  of  the  effect ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  con- 
nurence  of  times,  places,  and  persons. 

The  same  fact  done  against  the  law,  if  it  proceed  from  presumption  of 
(trengthy  riches,  or  friends  to  resist  those  that  are  to  execute  the  law,  is::a 
greater  crime  than  if  it  proceed  from  hope  of  not  being  discovered,  or  of 
SKape  by  flight :  for  presumption  of  impunity  by  force  is  a  root  from 
rhence  springeth,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  temptations,  a  contempt  of  all 
liws  *  whereas*  in  the  latter  case,  the  apprehension  of  danger  that  makes  a 
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man  fly,  renders  him  more  obedient  for  the  future.  A  crime  which  we 
know  to  be  so,  is  greater  than  the  same  crime  proceeding  from  a£dse 
persuasion  that  it  is  lawful ;  for  he  that  conmiitteth  it  against  his  own 
conscience,  presumeth  on  his  force  or  other  power,  which  encourages  him  to 
commit  the  same  again :  but  he  that  doth  it  by  error,  after  the  error  is  shown 
him,  is  conformable  to  the  law. 

He  whose  error  proceeds  from  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  or  an  inter- 
preter of  the  law  publicly  authorized,  is  not  so  faulty  as  he  whose  error 
proceedeth  from  a  peremptory  pursuit  of  his  own  principles  and  reasoning ; 
for  what  is  taught  by  one  that  teacheth  by  public  authority,  the  common- 
wealth teacheth,  and  hath  a  resemblance  of  law  till  the  same  anthority 
oontrolleth  it ;  and  in  all  crimes  that  contain  not  in  them  a  denial  of  the 
sovereign  power,  nor  are  against  an  evident  law,  excuseth  totally :  whereas 
he  that  ^oundeth  his  actions  on  his  private  judgment,  ought,  according  to 
the  rectitude  or  error  thereof,  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  same  fact,  if  it  have  been  constantly  punished  in  other  men,  is  a 
greater  crime  than  if  there  have  been  many  precedent  examples  of  impunity. 
For  those  examples  are  so  many  hopes  of  impunity,  given  by  the  sovereign 
himself ;  and  because  he  which  furnishes  a  man  with  such  a  hope  and  pre- 
sumption of  mercy,  as  encourageth  him  to  offend,  hath  his  part  in  the 
offence,  he  cannot  reasonably  charge  the  offender  with  the  whole. 

A  crime  arising  from  a  sudden  passion  is  not  so  great  as  when  the  same 
ariseth  from  long  meditation  ;  for  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  place  for 
extenuation,  in  the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature  ;  but  he  that  doth 
it  with  premeditation,  has  used  circumspection,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  lav, 
on  the  punishment,  and  on  the  consequence  thereof  to  human  society  ;  a& 
which,  m  committing  the  crime,  he  hath  contemned  and jpostposed  to  fais 
own  appetite.  But  there  is  no  suddenness  of  passion  sufficient  for  a  total 
excuse :  for  all  the  time  between  the  first  knowing  of  the  law  and  the 
commission  of  the  fact,  shall  be  taken  for  a  time  of  deliberation : 
he  ought  by  meditation  of  the  law  to  rectify  the  irregularity  of 
passions. 

V^Hiere  the  law  is  publicly,  and  with  assiduity,  before  all  the  people 
and  interpreted,  a  fact  done  against  it  is  a  greater  crime  than  where  men 
are  left  without  such  instruction,  to  inquire  of  it  with  difficulty,  uncer- 
tainty, and  interruption  of  their  callings,  and  be  informed  by  private  men ; 
for  in  this  case  part  of  the  fault  is  discharged  upon  common  infirmity  ;  bitf, 
in  the  former,  there  is  apparent  negligence,  which  is  not  without  sqbk 
contempt  of  the  sovereign  power. 

Those  facts  which  the  law  expressly  condemneth,  but  the  lawmaker  by 
other  manifest  signs  of  his  will  tacitly  approveth,  are  less  crimes  than  the 
same  facts  condemned  both  by  the  law  and  lawmaker.     For  seeing  ^ 
will  of  the  lawmaker  is  a  law,  there  appear  in  this  case  two  contradictocy 
laws ;  which  would  totally  excuse,  if  men  were  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
sovereign's  approbation  by  other  arguments  than  are  expressed  by  his  cosk 
mand.    But  because  there  are  punishments  consec^uent,  not  only  to  tte 
transgression  of  his  law,  but  also  to  the  observing  of  it,  he  is  in  part  a  caose 
of  the  transgression,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  impute  the  whole 
crime  to  the  delinquent.     For  example,  the  law  condenmeth  duels  ;  i3k 
punishment  is  made  capital.    On  the  contrary  part,  he  that  refnsetb.  dad  • 
subject  to  contempt  and  scorn,  without  remedy;  and  sometimes  bytiie 
sovereign  himself  thought  unworthy  to  have  any  diarge  or  prefennesit  is 
war.    If  thereupon  he  accept  duel,  considering  all  men  lawfully  endevraff 
to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power,  ke  oa^ 
not  in  reason  to  be  rigorously  punished,  seeing  part  of  the  fault  maysc 
discharged  on  the  puniSier ;  which  I  say,  not  as  wishing  liberty  of      *    ~ 
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reveDges  or  any  other  kind  of  disobedience,  bat  a  care  in  governors  not  to 
countenance  anything  obliquely  which  directly  they  forbid.  The  examples 
of  princes,  to  those  that  see  them,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  more  potent  to 
govern  their  actions  than  the  laws  themselves.  And  though  it  be  our  duty 
to  do,  not  what  they  do,  but  what  they  say,  yet  will  that  duty  never  be  per- 
formed till  it  please  God  to  give  men  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
grace  to  follow  that  precept. 

Again,  if  we  compare  crimes  by  the  mischief  of  their  effects  ;  first,  the 
same  fact,  when  it  redounds  to  the  damage  of  many,  is  greater  than  when  it 
redounds  to  the  hurt  of  few ;  and  therefore,  when  a  fact  hurteth,  not  only 
in  the  present,  but  also,  by  example,  in  the  future,  it  is  a  greater  crime 
than  if  it  hurt  only  in  the  present :  for  the  former  is  a  fertile  crime,  and 
multiplies  to  the  hurt  of  many ;  the  latter  is  barren.  To  maintain  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  religion  established  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a  greater  fault 
in  an  authorized  preacher  than  in  a  private  person ;  so  also  is  it  to  live 
profanely,  incontinently,  or  do  any  irreligious  act  whatsoever.  Likewise  in 
a  professor  of  the  law,  to  maintain  any  point,  or  do  any  act  that  tendeth  to 
the  weakening  of  the  sovereign  power,  is  a  greater  crime  than  in  another 
man.  Also  in  a  man  that  hath  such  reputation  for  wisdom  as  that  his 
counsels  are  followed  or  his  actions  imitated  by  many,  his  fact  against  the 
law  is  a  greater  crime  than  the  same  fact  in  another :  for  such  men  not  only 
commit  crime,  but  teach  it  for  law  to  all  other  men.  And  generally  all 
crimes  are  the  greater  by  the  scandal  they  give :  that  is  to  say,  by  becoming 
stambling-blo(£s  to  the  weak,  that  look  not  so  much  upon  the  way  they  go 
io,  as  upon  the  light  that  other  men  cany  before  them. 

Also  facts  of  hostility  against  the  present  state  of  the  commonwealth,  are 
greater  crimes  than  the  same  acts  done  to  private  men :  for  the  damage 
extends  itself  to  all :  such  are  the  betraying  of  the  strengths  or  revealing  of 
the  secrets  of  the  commonwealth  to  an  enemy ;  also  all  attempts  upon  the 
representative  of  the  commonwealth,  be  it  a  monarch  or  an  assembly  ;  and 
all  endeavours  by  wdrd,  or  deed,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  tlie  same, 
either  in  the  present  time  or  in  succession  :  which  crimes  the  Latins  under- 
stand by  crimtna  lasa  majestatU^  and  consist  in  design,  or  act,  contrary  to 
a  fundamental  law. 

Likewise  those  crimes,  which  render  judgments  of  no  effect,  are  greater 
crimes  than  injuries  done  to  one  or  a  few  persons ;  as  to  receive  money  to 
give  fiailse  judgment  or  testimony,  is  a  greater  crime  than  otherwise  to 
deceive  a  man  of  the  like,  or  a  greater  sum  ;  because  not  only  he  has 
wrong  that  falls  by  such  judgments  ;  but  all  judgments  are  rendered  use- 
less, and  occasion  ministered  to  force  and  private  revenges. 

Also  robbery,  and  depeculation  of  the  public  treasure  or  revenues,  is  a 
greater  crime  than  the  robbing  or  defrauding  of  a  private  man ;  because  to 
rob  the  public,  is  to  rob  many  at  once. 

Also  the  counterfeit  usurpation  of  public  ministry,  the  counterfeiting  of 
pablic  seals  or  public  coin,  than  counterfeiting  of  a  private  man's  person 
or  his  seal ;  because  the  fraud  thereof  extendeth  to  the  damage  of  many. 

Of  facts  against  the  law,  done  to  private  men,  the  greater  crime  is  that 
where  the  damage,  in  the  common  opmion  of  men,  is  most  sensible,  and 
therefore 

To  kill  against  the  law,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  any  other  injury,  life 
preserved. 

And  to  kill  with  torment,  greater  than  simply  to  kill. 
And  mutilation  of  a  limb,  greater  than  the  spoiling  a  man  of  h!^  goods. 
And  the  spoiling  a  man  of  his  goods  by  terror  of  death  or  wounds,  than 
\fy  clandestine  surreption. 

And  by  clandestine  surreption,  than  by  consent  fraudulently  obtained. 
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And  the  Tiolation  of  chastity  by  force,  greater  than  by  flattery. 

And  of  a  woman  married,  than  of  a  woman  not  married. 

For  all  these  thmgs  are  commonly  so  valued ;  though  some  men  are 
more,  and  some  less,  sensible  of  the  same  offence.  But  the  law  regaideth 
not  the  particular,  but  the  general  inclination  of  mankind. 

And  therefore  the  offence  men  take,  from  contumely,  in  words  or 
gesture,  when  they  produce  no  other  harm  than  the  present  grief  of  him 
that  is  reproached,  hath  been  neglected  in  the  laws  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  both  ancient  and  modem  commonwealths ;  supposing  the  tree 
cause  of  such  grief  to  consist,  not  in  the  contumely,  whidi  takes  no  hold 
upon  men  conscious  of  their  own  virtue,  but  in  the  pusillanimity  of  him 
that  is  offended  by  it 

Also  a  crime  against  a  private  man  is  much  aggravated  by  the  person, 
time,  and  place.  For  to  Kill  one's  parent,  is  a  greater  crime  than  to  kiH 
another :  tor  the  parent  ought  to  have  the  honour  of  a  sovereign,  though 
he  surrendered  his  power  to  the  civil  law ;  because  he  had  it  originally  by 
nature.  And  to  rob  a  poor  man,  is  a  greater  crime  than  to  rob  a  rich  man; 
because  it  is  to  the  poor  a  more  sensible  damage. 

And  a  crime  committed  in  the  time  or  place  appointed  for  devotion  is 
greater  than  if  committed  at  another  time  or  place :.  for  it  proceeds  from  t 
greater  contempt  of  the  law. 

Many  other  cases  of  aggravation  and  extenuation  might  be  added :  but 
by  these  I  have  set  down,  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  to  take  the  altitude  of 
any  other  crime  proposed. 

Lastly,  because  in  almost  all  crimes  there  is  an  injury  done  not  only  to 
some  private  men,  but  also  to  the  commonwealth,  the  same  crime,  when  the 
accusation  is  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  is  called  public  crime :  and 
when  in  the  name  of  a  private  man,  a  private  crime ;  and  the  pleas  accord- 
ing thereunto  called  public,  judicia  publico^  Pleas  of  Uie  Crown,  or  Private 
Pleas.  As  in  an  accusation  of  murder,  if  the  accuser  be  a  private  man,  the 
plea  is  a  Private  Plea ;  if  the  accuser  be  the  sovereign,  the  plea  is  a  Public 
Plea. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Of  Punishments  and  Rewards* 

A  PUNISHMENT  ''is  an  evil  inflicted  by  public  authority  on  him  that  haUi 
done  or  omitted  that  which  is  judged  by  the  same  authority  to  be  a  tiaiis> 
gression  of  the  law ;  to  the  end  that  the  will  of  men  may  thereby  the  better 
be  disposed  to  obedience." 

Before  I  infer  anything  from  this  definition,  there  b  a  question  to  be 
answered  of  much  importance ;  which  is,  by  what  door  the  right  or  autliority 
of  punishing  in  any  case  came  in.  For  by  that  which  has  been  said  befoc^ 
no  man  is  supposed  bound  by  covenant,  not  to  resist  violence  ;  and  oooae- 
quently  it  cannot  be  intended  that  he  gave  any  ri^t  to  another  to  lay  violait 
hands  upon  his  person.  In  the  making  of  a  commonwealth,  every  man 
giveth  away  the  right  of  defending  another,  but  not  of  defending  hi¥»^<;*Jf 
Also  he  obligeth  himself  to  assist  him  that  hath  the  sovereignty  in  the 
punishing  of  another ;  but  of  himself  not.  But  to  covenant  to  assist  the 
sovereign  in  doing  hurt  to  another,  unless  he  that  so  covenanteth  have  a  rigl^ 
to  do  it  himself,  is  not  to  give  him  a  right  to  punish.  It  b  manifest  thezcface 
that  the  right  which  the  commonwealth,  tiiat  is,  he  or  they  that  represent  i^ 
hath  to  punish  b  not  grounded  on  any  concession  or  giu  of  the  saT  * 
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Bat  I  have  aUo  showed  fonnerly,  that  befoze  the  institution  of  commoawealth 
every  man  had  a  right  to  everjrthing,  and  to  do  whatsoever  he  thought 
necessary  to  his  own  preservation ;  sabdttin|[,  hurting,  or  killing  any  man 
in  order  thereunto.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  tluit  right  of  punishing 
which  is  exercised  in  ereiy  commonwealth.  For  the  subjects  did  not  give 
the  sovereign  that  right ;  but  only  in  laying  down  theirs,  strengthened 
him  to  use  his  own,  as  he  should  think  fit,  tor  the  preservation  of  them  all : 
so  that  it  was  not  given,  but  left  to  him,  and  to  him  only ;  and  (excepting 
the  limits  set  him  by  natural  law)  as  entire  as  in  the  condition  of  mere 
nature,  and  of  war  of  every  one  against  his  neighbour. 

From  the  definition  of  punishment,  I  infer,  first,  that  neither  private 
revenges,  nor  injuries  of  private  men,  can  properly  be  styled  punishment ; 
because  they  proceed  not  from  public  authority. 

Secondly,  that  to  be  neglected,  and  unpreferred  by  the  public  favour,  is 
not  a  punishment ;  because  no  new  evil  is  thereby  on  any  man  inflicted ;  he 
is  only  left  in  the  estate  he  was  in  before. 

Thirdly,  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  public  authority,  without  precedent 
public  condemnation,  is  not  to  be  styled  by  tiie  name  of  punishment,  but  of 
an  hostile  act ;  because  the  Ciict  for  which  a  man  is  punished,  ought  first  to 
be  judged  by  public  authority,  to  be  a  transgression  of  the  law. 

Fourthly,  that  the  evil  innirfed  by  usur^d  power,  and  judges  without 
authority  from  the  sovereign,  is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of  h(»tility ;  be* 
cause  the  acts  of  power  usurped  have  not  for  author  the  person  condonned, 
and  therefore  are  not  acts  of  public  authority. 

Fifthly,  that  all  evil  which  is  inflicted  without  intention,  or  possibility  of 
disposing  the  delinquent,  or,  by  his  example,  other  men,  to  obey  the  laws, 
is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of  hostility ;  because  without  sudi  an  end,  no 
hurt  done  is  contained  under  that  name. 

Sixthly,  whereas  to  certain  actions  there  be  annexed  by  nature^  divers 
hurtful  consequences ;  as  when  a  man  in  assaulting  another  is  himself  slain 
or  wounded ;  or  when  he  lalleth  into  sickness  by  £e  doing  of  some  unlawful 
act ;  such  hurt,  though  in  respect  of  God,  who  is  the  author  of  nature, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  mflicted,  and  therefore  a  punishment  divine  ;  yet  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  name  of  punishment  in  respect  of  men,  because  it  is 
not  inflicted  b^  the  authority  of  man. 

Seventhly,  if  the  hann  inflicted  be  less  than  the  benefit  or  contentment 
that  naturally  followeth  the  crime  committed,  that  harm  is  not  within  the 
definition.;  and  is  rather  the  price,  or  redemption,  than  the  punishment  of  a 
crime :  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment  to  have  for  end  the  dis- 
posing of  men  to  obey  the  law ;  which  end,  if  it  be  less  than  the  benefit  of 
the  transgression,  it  attaineth  not,  but  worketh  a  contrary  effect 

Eighthly,  if  a  punishment  be  determined  and  prescribed  in  the  law  itself, 
and  after  die  crime  committed,  there  be  a  greater  punishment  inflicted,  the 
excess  is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of  hostility.  For  seeing  the  aim  of 
pimishment  is  not  a  revenge^  but  terror ;  and  the  terror  of  a  great  punish- 
ment unknown,  is  taken  away  by  the  declaration  of  a  less,  the  unexpected 
addition  is  no  part  of  the  punishment.  But  where  there  is  no  punishment 
at  all  deteimined  hj  the  law,  there  whatsoever  is  inflicted  hi^  the  nature 
of  ponishnient  For  he  that  goes  about  the  violation  of  a  law,  wherein  no 
pemilty  is  determined,  expecteth  an  indeterminate,  that  is  to  say,  an 
arbitrary  punishment. 

Ninthly,  harm  inflicted  for  a  fact  done  before  there  was  a  law  thatfoibade 
it,  is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of  hostility  :  for  before  the  law,  there  is  no 
tnn^pression  of  the  law :  but  punishment  supposeth  a  fact  judged,  to  have 
been  transgression  of  the  law ;  therefore  harm  inflicted  before  the  law  made^ 
is  notpmushment,  but  an  act  of  hostility. 
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Tenthly,  hurt  inflicted  on  the  representadye  of  the  commonwealth,  is  not 
punishment,  but  an  act  of  hostility ;  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  \pj  public  authority,  which  is  the  authority  only  of  die 
zepresentative  itself. 

Xastly,  harm  inflicted  upon  one  that  is  a  declared  enemy,  falls  not  nnder 
the  name  of  punishment :  oecause  seeing  they  were  either  never  subject  to 
the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  transgress  it ;  or  having  been  subject  to  it, 
and  professing  to  be  no  longer  so,  by  consequence  deny  they  can  transgress 
it,  all  the  hanns  that  can  be  done  them,  must  be  taken  as  acts  of  hostility. 
But  in  declared  hostility,  all  infliction  of  evil  is  lawful.    From  whence  it 
followeUi,  that  if  a  subject  shall  by  fact,  or  word,  wittingly  and  delibexatdy 
deny  the  authority  of  the  representative  of  the  commonwealth  (whatsoever 
penalty  hath  been  formerly  ordained  for  treason),  he  may  lawfully  be  made 
to  suffer  whatsoever  the  representative  will.    For  in  denying  subjection,  he 
denies  such  punishment  as  by  the  law  hath  been  ordained ;   and  thonefoie 
suffers  as  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  i^  according  to  the  will  of 
the  representative.    For  the  punishments  set  down  ini  the  law,  are  to  subjects, 
not  to  enemies ;  such  as  are  they,  that  having  been  by  their  own  acts 
subjects,  deliberately  revolting,  deny  the  sovereign  power. 

The  first  and  most  general  distribution  of  punishments,  is  into  "  divine  " 
and  ''human."  Of  the  former  I  shall  have  occaaion  to  speak  in  a  more 
convenient  place  hereafter. 

"  Human,"  are  those  punishments  that  be  inflicted  bv  the  commandment 
of  man ;  and  are  either  "  corporal,"  or  "  pecuniary,"  or  "  ignominy,"  or 
**  imprisonment,"  or  "  exile,"  or  mixed  of  these. 

*'  Corporal  punishment "  is  that  which  is  inflicted  on  the  body  direcdy, 
and  according  to  the  intention  of  him  that  inflicteth  it :  such  as  are  stripes 
or  wounds,  or  deprivation  of  such  pleasures  of  the  body  as  were  beiare  - 
lawfully  enjoyed. 

And  of  these,  some  be  "  capital,''  some  "  less ''  than  '<  capital."  Capital, 
is  the  infliction  of  death ;  and  that  either  simply  or  with  torment.  Less 
than  capital,  are  stripes,'wounds,  chains,  and  any  other  corporal  pain,  not  in 
its  own  nature  mortsd.  For  if  upon  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  death 
follow  not  in  the  intention  of  the  inflictor,  the  puni^^ent  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  capital,  though  the  harm  prove  mortal  by  an  accident  not  to  be 
foreseen ;  in  which  case  death  is  not  inflicted,  but  hastened. 

"Pecuniary  punishment,"  is  that  which  consisteth  not  only  in.  the 
deprivation  of  a  sum  of  money,  but  also  of  lands,  or  any  other  goods  whidi 
are  usually  bought  and  sold  for  money.  And  in  case  the  law,  that 
ordaineth  such  a  punishment,  be  made  with  design  to  gather  money  fnm 
such  as  shall  transgress  the  same,  it  is  not  properly  a  punishment,  biat  the 
price  of  privilege  and  exemption  from  the  law,  which  doth  not  absolutely 
forbid  the  fact,  but  only  to  those  that  are  not  able  to  pay  the  money: 
except  where  the  law  is  natural,  or  part  of  religion;  for  in  that  case  it  is 
not  an  exemption  from  the  law,  but  a  transgression  of  it  As  whexe  a  \Km 
exacteth  a  pecuniary  mulct,  of  them  that  take  the  name  of  God  in  vnin,  Ike 
payment  ot  the  mulct  is  not  the  price  of  a  dispensation  to  swear*  bat  the 
punishment  of  the  transgression  of  a  law  indispensable.  In  like  "'**»>fir*-  if 
the  law  impose  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him  that  has  been  mjnred ; 
this  is  but  a  satisfisiction  for  the  hurt  done  him ;  and  exlingaisheth  the 
accusation  of  the  party  injured,  not  the  crime  of  the  offender. 

"  Ignominy,"  is  the  infliction  of  such  evil  as  is  made  diUionour&ble  ;  or 
the  deprivation  of  such  good  as  is  made  honourable  by  the  conmionwenltiv 
For  there  be  some  things  honourable  by  nature ;  as  the  effects  of  ooomgc^ 
magnanimity,  strength,  wisdom,  and  other  abilities  of  body  and  mind: 
others  made  honourable  by  the  commonwealth  ;  as  badges,  titles,  «^fl&fw>*^  oc 
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any  other  sinsalar  mark  of  the  sovereign's  favour.  The  former,  though 
they  may  fail  oy  nature  or  accident,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  law ;  and 
therefore  the  loss  of  them  is  not  punishment.  But  the  latter  may  be  taken 
awa^  by  the  public  authority  that  made  them  honourable,  and  are  properly 
punishments:  such  are  degrading  men  condemned  of  their  badges,  titles, 
«nd  offices ;  or  declaring  them  incapable  of  the  like  in  time  to  come. 

'*  Imprisonment,"  is  when  a  man  is  by  public  authority  deprived  of 
liberty,  and  may  happen  from  two  divers  ends,  whereof  one  is  the  safe 
custody  of  a  man  accused,  the  other  is  the  inflicting  of  pain  on  a  man 
condemned.  The  former  is  not  punishment,  because  no  man  is  supposed 
to  be  punished  before  he  be  judicially  heard  and  declared  guilty.  And 
therefore  whatsoever  hurt  a  man  is  made  to  suffer  by  bonds,  or  restraint, 
before  his  cause  be  heard,  over  and  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  assure 
his  custody,  is  against  the  law  of  Nature.  But  the  latter  is  punishment, 
because  evil,  and  inflicted  by  public  authority,  for  somewhat  that  has  by  the 
same  authority  been  judged  a  transgression  of  the  law.  Under  this  word 
imprisonment,  I  comprehend  all  restraint  of  motion,  caused  by  an  external 
obstacle,  be  it  a  house,  which  b  called  by  the  general  name  of  a  prison,  or 
an  island,  as  when  men  are  said  to  be  confined  to  it,  or  a  place  where  men 
are  set  to  work,  as  in  old  time  men  have  been  condemned  to  quarries, 
and  in  these  times  to  galleys ;  or  be  it  a  chain  or  any  o  Aer  such  impedi- 
ment. 

-  "Exile"  (banishment)  is  when  a  man  is  for  a  crime  condemned  to  de- 
part out  of  the  dominion  of  the  commonwealth,  or  out  of  a  certain  part 
thereof,  and  during  a  prefixed  time,  or  for  ever,  not  to  return- into  it ;  and 
ieemeth  not  in  its  own  nature,  without  other  circumstances,  to  be  a  punish- 
ment ;  but  rather  an  escape,  or  a  public  commandment  to  avoid  punishment 
by  flight.  And  Cicero  says,  there  was  never  any  such  punishment  ordained 
in  the  city  of  Rome  ;  but  calls  it  a  refuge  of  men  in  danger.  For  if  a  man 
banished,  be  nevertheless  permitted  to  enjoy  his  goods,  and  the  revenue  of 
his  lands,  the  mere  change  of  air  is  no  punishment,  nor  does  it  tend  to  that 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  all  punishments  are  ordained,  that 
is  to  sa^,  to  the  forming  of  men's  wills  to  the  observation  of  the  law ;  but 
many  times  to  the  damage  of  the  commonwealth.  For  a  banished  man  is 
a  lawful  enemy  of  the  commonwealth  that  banished  him,  as  being  no  more 
a  member  of  the  same.  But  if  he  be  withal  deprived  of  his  lands  or 
goods,  then  the  punishment  lieth  not  in  the  exile,  but  is  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  punishments  pecuniary. 

All  punishments  of  innocent  subjects,  be  they  great  or  little,  are  against 
the  law  of  Nature ;  for  punishment  is  only  for  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  punishment  of  the  innocent.  It  b  therefore  a 
violation,  first,  of  that  law  of  Nature  which  forbiddeth  all  men  in  their  re- 
venges to  look  at  an3rtlung  but  some  future  good,  for  there  can  arrive  no 
good  to  the  commonwealth  by  punishing  the  innocent  Secondly,  of  that 
which  forbiddeth  ingratitude :  lor  seeing  all  sovereign  power  is  originally 
given  by  the  consent  of  every  one  of  the  subjects,  to  the  end  they  should 
as  long  as  they  are  obedient  be  protected  thereby  :  the  punishment  of  the 
innocent  is  a  rendering  of  evil  for  good.  And  thirdly,  of^the  law  that  com- 
mandeth  equity,  that  is  to  say,  an  equal  distribution  of  justice,  which  in 
pnnishing  the  innocent  is  not  obsenred. 

But  the  infliction  of  what  evil  soever,  on  an  innocent  man  that  is  not  a 
subject,  if  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  without  violation 
of  any  former  covenant,  is  no  breach  of  the  law  of  Nature.  For  all  men 
that  are  not  subjects,  are  either  enemies,  or  else  they  have  ceased  from  being 
so  by  some  precedent  covenants.  But  against  enemies,  whom  the  com- 
monwealth judgeth  capable  to  do  them  hurt,  it  is  hiwful  by  the  original 
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right  of  Nature  to  make  war ;  wherein  the  sword  iudgeth  not,  nor  doth  the 
victor  make  distinction  of  nocent  and  innocent,  as  to  the  time  past,  nor 
has  other  respect  of  meix^  than  as  it  condnoeth  to  the  good  of  his  own 
people.  And  upon  this  ground  it  is  that  also  in  subjects  who  deliberately 
deny  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  established,  the  vengeance  is  law- 
fully extended,  not  only  to  the  fathers,  but  also  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  not  yet  in  being,  and  consequently  innocent  of  the  &ct  for  whidi 
they  are  afilicted:  because  the  nature  of  this  offence  consisteth  in  the 
renouncing  of  subjection,  which  is  a  relapse  into  the  condition  of  war, 
commonly  called  rebellion,  and  they  that  so  offend,  suffer  not  9S  subjects^ 
but  as  enemies.     For  '*  rebellion  "  is  but  war  renewed. 

«*  Reward  "  is  either  of  "  gift "  or  by  " contract."  When  by  contract, 
it  is  called  **  salary  "  and  "  wages ; "  which  is  benefit  due  for  service 
performed  or  promised.  When  of  gift,  it  is  benefit  proceeding  firom  the 
'* grace"  of  them  that  bestow  it,  to  encourage  or  enable  men  to  do 
them  service.  And  therefore  when  the  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth 
appointeth  a  salary  to  any  public  office,  he  that  receiveth  it  is  bound  in 
justice  to  perform  his  office ;  otherwise,  he  is  bound  only  in  honour  to 
acknowlec^[ment,  and  an  endeavour  of  requital.  For  though  men  have 
no  lawfiil  remedy,  when  they  be  commanded  to  quit  their  private  buanes^ 
to  serve  the  public,  without  reward  or  salary ;  yet  they  are  not  bound 
thereto,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  nor  by  the  institution  of  the  commonwealth, 
unless  the  service  cannot  otherwise  be  done ;  because  it  is  supposed  the 
sovereign  may  make  use  of  all  their  means,  insomuch  as  the  most  oonunon 
soldier  may  demand  the  wages  of  his  warfare  as  a  debt. 

The  benefit  which  a  sovereign  bestoweth  on  a  subject,  for  fear  of  some 
power  and  ability  he  hath  to  do  hurt  to  the  commonwedtfa,  are  not  pvo- 
perly  rewards  ;  for  they  are  not  salaries ;  because  there  is  in  this  case  no 
contract  supp<^ed,  every  man  being  obliged  already  not  to  do  the  oonmian- 
wealth  disservice :  nor  are  they  graces,  because  they  be  esctorted  by  fear, 
which  ought  not  to  be  incident  to  the  sovereign  power :  but  are  rather 
sacrifices,  which  the  sovereign,  considered  in  his  natural  person,  and  not 
in  the  person  of  the  commonwealth,  makes,  for  the  appeasing  the  discon- 
tent of  him  he  thinks  more  potent  than  himself ;  and  encourage  not  to 
obedience,  but  on  the  contxazy,  to  the  continuance  and  inoreaaing  of  further 
extortion. 

And  whereas  some  salaries  are  certain,  and  proceed  from  the  poblic 
treasure  ;  and  others  uncertain  and  casual,  proceeding  from  the  execatiaB 
of  the  office  for  which  the  salary  is  ordained  ;  the  latter  is  in  some  cases 
hurtful  to  the  commonwealth ;  as  in  the  case  of  judicature.  For  where  the 
benefit  of  the  judges  and  ministers  of  a  court  of  justice  ariseth  from  the 
multitude  of  causes  that  are  brought  to  their  cognizance,  there  must  needs 
follow  two  inconveniences  :  one,  is  the  nourishing  of  suits ;  for  the  mote 
suits,  the  greater  benefit :  and  another  that  depends  on  that,  which  is  con* 
tention  about  jurisdiction,  each  court  drawing  to  itself  as  many  causes  as  it 
can.  But  in  offices  of  execution  there  are  not  those  inoonveniencei ; 
because  their  employment  cannot  be  increased  by  any  endeavour  of  their 
own.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  the  nature  of  punishment  and  le^ 
ward ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  nerves  and  tendons  that  move  the  limbs 
and  joints  of  a  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  I  have  set  forth  the  nature  of  man,  whose  pride  and  other 
passions  have  compelled  him  to  ^bmit  himself  to  government :  together 
with  the  great  power  of  his  governor,  whom  1  compued  to  "  Leviauian," 
taking  that  comparison  out  of  the  two  last  verses  ot  the  one-and-fortieth  ol 
Job ;  where  God,  having  set  forth  the  great  power  of  "  LeviaOhan,' 
calleth  him  king  of  the  proud.     **  There  is  nothing,"  saith  he^  **on 
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to  be  compared  with  him.  He  is  made  so  as  not  to  be  aliaid.  He  seeth 
every  high  thing  below  him ;  and  is  king  of  all  the  children  of  pride.*' 
But  beciuxse  he  is  mortal,  and  subject  to  decay,  as  all  other  earthly  creatures 
are;  and  because  there  is  that  m  heaven,  though  not  on  earth,  that  he 
Aould  stand  in  fear  o^  and  whose  laws  he  ought  to  ob^ ;  I  shall  in  the 
next  following  chapter  speak  of  his  diseases,  and  the  causes  of  his  mor- 
tality ;  and  of  what  laws  of  Nature  he  is  bound  to  obey. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Cf  thou  Thin£s  ihcU  Weaken^  or  tend  to  the  Dissolution  of  a 

CommowwecUth, 

Though  nothing  can  be  immortal  which  mortals  make,  yet  if  men  had  the 
use  of  reason  they  pretend  to,  their  commonwealths  might  be  secured,  at 
least  from  perishing  by  internal  diseases.  For  by  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  are  designed  to  live  as  long  as  mankind,  or  as  the  laws  of  Nature 
or  as  justice  itself,  which  gives  them  life.  Therefore  when  they  come  to  be 
dissolved,  not  by  external  violence,  but  intestine  disorder,  the  fault  is  not  in 
men,  as  thcr^  are  the  "matter;  *'*  but  as  they  are  the  "makers,''  and 
oxderers  of  them.  For  men,  as  they  become  at  last  weary  of  irr^ular 
jostling  and  hewing  one  another,  and  desure  with  all  their  hearts  to  couorm 
themselves  into  one  firm  and  lasting  edifice :  so  for  want,  both  of  the  art  of 
tftalfing  fit  laws,  to  squarc  their  actions  by,  and  also  of  humility  and  patience, 
to  suffer  the  rude  and  cumbersome  points  of  their  present  greatness  to  be 
taken  ofi^  they  cannot  without  the  help  of  a  very  able  architect,  be  compiled 
into  any  other  than  a  crazy  building,  such  as  hardly  lasting  out  their  own 
time,  must  assuredly  fall  upon  the  heads  of  their  posterity. 

Amongst  the  "  infirmities  "  therefore  of  a  commonwealth,  I  will  reckon 
in  the  first  place,  those  that  arise  fxom  an  imperfect  institution,  and  resemble 
the  diseases  of  a  natural  body,  which  proceed  from  a  defectuous  pro- 
creation. 

Of  which  this  is  one,  "that  a  man  to  obtain  a  kingdom,  is  sometimes 
content  with  less  power,  than  to  the  peace  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth is  necessarily  required."  From  whence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  when 
tlie  exercise  of  the  power  laid  by  is  for  the  public  safety  to  be  resumed,  it 
hath  the  resemblance  of  an  uniust  act ;  which  disposeth  great  numbers  of 
men,  whoi  occasion  is  presoited,  to  rebel ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bodies 
of  children,  gotten  by  diseased  parents,  are  subject  either  to  untimely  death, 
or  to  purge  the  iU  quality,  derived  from  their  vicious  conception,  by  break- 
ing out  into  boils  and  scabs.  And  when  kings  deny  themselves  some  such 
necessary  power,  it  is  not  always,  though  sometimes,  out  of  ignorance 
of  what  is  necessary  to  the  office  they  undertake ;  but  many  times  out  of  a 
hope  to  recover  the  same  again  at  their  pleasure.  Wherein  they  reason  not 
well ;  because  such  as  will  £>ld  them  to  their  promises,  shall  be  maintained 
against  them  by  foreign  commonwealths ;  who  in  order  to  the  good  of  their 
own  subjects  let  slip  few  occasions  to  "  weaken  "  the  estate  of  their  neigh- 
bours. So  was  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  supported 
against  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  Pope ;  the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to 
the  commonwealth,  having  been  dispensed  with  bjr  William  the  Conqueror 
at  his  reception,  when  he  took  an  oath  not  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  the 
Church.  And  so  were  the  barons,  whose  power  was  by  William  Rufus,  to 
Imve  their  help  in  tnnsferring  the  snocession  ^m  his  elder  brother  to 
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himself,  increased  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power,  maiB- 
tained  in  their  rebellion  against  king  John,  by  the  French. 

Nor  does  this  happen  in  monarchy  only.  For  whereas  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Roman  commonwealth  was  "the  senate  and  people  of  Rome," 
neither  senate  nor  people  pretended  to  the  whole  power  ;  which  first  caused 
the  seditions  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  Lucius  Satuminus,  and 
others  ;  and  afterwards  the  wars  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  under 
Marius  and  Sylla ;  and  again  under  Pompey  and  Caesar,  to  the  extinction  of 
their  democracy,  and  the  setting  up  of  monarchy. 

The  people  of  Athens  bound  themselves  but  from  one  only  action ;  which 
was,  that  no  man  on  pain  of  death  should  propound  the  renewing  of  the 
war  for  the  island  of  Salamis  ;  and  yet  thereby,  if  Solon  had  not  caused  to 
be  given  out  he  was  mad,  and  afterwards  in  gesture  and  habit  of  a  madman, 
and  in  verse,  propounded  it  to  the  people  t£it  flocked  about  him,  they  had 
had  an  enemy  perpetually  in  readiness,  even  at  the  gates  of  their  dty ;  such 
damage  or  shifts  are  all  commonwealths  forced  to,  that  have  their  power 
so  little  limited. 

In  the  second  place,  I  observe  the  "  diseases  "  of  a  commonwealth,  that 
proceed  from  the  poison  of  seditious  doctrines,  whereof  one  is,  "  ThaX  every 
private  man  is  judge  of  good  and  evil  actions."  This  is  true  in  the  conditioa 
of  mere  nature,  where  there  are  no  civil  laws  ;  and  also  under  civil  govern- 
ment,  in  such  cases  as  are  not  determined  by  the  law.  But  otherwise,  it  is 
manifest^  that  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  actions,  is  the  civil  law ;  and 
the  judge  the  legislator,  who  is  always  representative  of  the  conmionwealth. 
From  this  false  doctrine,  men  are  disposed  to  debate  with  themselves  and 
dispute  the  commands  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  afterwards  to  obey  or 
disobey  them,  as  in  their  private  judgments  they  shall  think  fit ;  whereby 
the  commonwealth  is  distracted  and  "weakened.'* 

Another  doctrine  repugnant  to  civil  society,  is,  that  "  whatsoever  a  man 
does  against  his  conscience  is  sin  ;'*  and  it  dependeth  on  the  presumption 
of  making  himself  judge  of  good  and  evil.  For  a  man's  conscience  and  his 
judgment  is  the  same  thing,and  as  the  judgment,so  also  the  conscience  may  be 
erroneous.  Therefore,  though  he  that  is  subject  to  no  civil  law,  sinn^  in 
all  he  does  against  his  conscience,  because  he  has  no  other  rule  to  follow 
but  his  own  reason  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  with  him  that  lives  in  a  commonwealth ; 
because  the  law  is  die  public  conscience,  by  which  he  hath  already  under- 
taken to  be  guided.  Otherwise  in  such  diversity,  as  tibere  is  of  private 
consciences,  which  are  but  private  opinions,  the  commonwealth  must  needs 
be  distracted,  and  no  man  dare  to  obey  the  sovereign  power,  further  than  it 
shall  seem  good  in  his  ovm  eyes. 

It  hath  l^en  also  commonly  taught,  "  that  faith  and  sanctity,  are  not  to 
be  attained  by  study  and  reason,  but  by  supernatural  inspiration  or  infusion.* 
Which  granted,  I  see  not  why  any  man  should  render  a  reason  of  his  faith ; 
or  why  every  Christian  should  not  be  also  a  prophet;  or  why  any- man 
should  take  the  law  of  his  countrv  rather  than  his  own  inspiration  for  the 
rule  of  his  action.  And  thus  we  tall  again  in  the  fault  of  taking  upon  ns  to 
judge  of  good  and  evil ;  or  to  make  judges  of  it,  such  private  men  as  pre> 
tend  to  be  supernaturally  inspired,  to  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment. Faith  comes  by  heanng,  and  hearing  by  those  accidents  whidh 
guide  us  into  the  presence  of  them  that  speak  to  us ;  which  accidents  are 
all  contrived  by  God  Almighty  ;  and  ytX  are  not  supernatural,  but  only,  far 
the  great  number  of  them  that  concur  to  every  effect,  unobservable.  Failk 
and  sanctity  are  indeed  not  very  frequent ;  but  yet  they  are  not  minder 
but  brought  to  pass  by  education,  discipline,  correction,  and  other  natiml 
ways,  by  which  God  worketh  them  in  His  elect,  at  such  rimes  as  He  thinkedi 
fit    And  these  three  opinions,  pemidons  to  peace  and  government,  hftw 
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in  this  part  of  the  world,  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
unlearned  divines,  who  joining  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  together, 
otherwise  than  is  agreeable  to  reason,  do  what  they  can  to  make  men  think 
that  sanctity  and  natural  reason  cannot  stand  together. 

A  fourth  opinion,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  is  this, 
"  that  he  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  is  subject  to  the  dvil  laws."  It  is 
true,  that  sovereigns  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  because  such  laws 
be  divine,  and  cannot  by  any  man  or  commonwealth  be  abrogated.  But  to 
those  laws  which  the  sovereign  himself,  that  is,  which  the  commonwealth 
maketh,  he  is  not  subject.  For  to  be  subject  to  laws  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
commonwealth,  that  is  to  the  sovereign  representative,  that  is  to  himself; 
which  is  not  subjection,  but  freedom  from  the  laws.  Which  error,  because 
it  setteth  the  laws  above  the  sovereign,  setteth  also  a  judge  above  him  and 
a  power  to  punish  him  ;  which  is  to  make  a  new  sovereign  ;  and  again  for 
the  same  reason  a  third,  to  punish  the  second ;  and  so  continually  without 
end,  to  the  confusion  and  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  fifth  doctrine  that  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  of  a  commonwealth  is, 
**  that  every  private  man  has  an  absolute  propriety  in  his  goods  ;  such  as 
excludeth  the  right  of  the  sovereign."  Every  man  has  indeed  a  propriety 
that  excludes  the  right  of  every  other  subject :  and  he  has  it  only  from  the 
sovereign  power ;  without  the  protection  whereof  every  other  man  should 
have  equal  right  to  the  same.  But  if  the  right  of  the  sovereign  also  be 
excluded,  he  cannot  perform  the  office  they  have  put  him  into ;  which  is, 
to  defend  them  both  from  foreign  enemies,  and  from  the  injuries  of  one 
another ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  longer  a  commonwealth. 

And  if  the  propriety  of  subjects  exclude  not  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
representative  to  their  goods ;  much  less  to  their  offices  of  judicature  or 
execution,  in  which  they  represent  the  sovereign  himself. 

There  is  a  sixth  doctrine  plainly  and  directly  against  the  essence  of  a 
commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  this,  "  that  the  sovereign  power  may  be  divided." 
For  what  is  it  to  divide  the  power  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  dissolve  it ; 
for  powers  divided  mutually  destroy  each  other.  And  for  these  doctrines 
men  are  chiefly  beholding  to  some  of  those  that  making  profession  of  the 
laws,  endeavour  to  make  them  depend  upon  their  own  learning,  and  not 
upon  the  legislative  power. 

And  as  f^e  doctnne,  so  also  oftentimes  the  example  of  different  govern- 
ment in  a  neighbourii^  nation,  disposeth  men  to  alteration  of  the  form 
already  settle.  So  the  people  of  the  Jews  were  stirred  up  to  reject  God, 
and  to  call  upon  the  prophet  Samuel  for  a  king  after  the  manner  of  the 
nations :  so  auso  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece  were  continually  disturbed  with 
seditions  of  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  factions ;  one  part  of  almost 
every  commonwealth  desiring  to  imitate  the  Lacedemonians  ;  the  other  the 
Athenians.  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  men  have  been  contented  to  see 
the  late  troubles  in  England  out  of  an  imitation  of  the  Low  Countries ;  sup- 
posing there  needed  no  more  to  grow  rich  than  to  change,  as  they  had 
done,  the  form  of  their  government.  For  the  constitution  of  man's  nature 
is  of  itself  subject  to  desire  novelty.  When  therefore  they  are  provoked  to 
the  same  by  the  neighbourhood  also  of  those  that  have  been  enriched  by  it, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  be  content  with  those  that  solicit 
them  to  change ;  and  love  the  first  beginnings,  though  they  be  grieved  with 
the  continuance  of  disorder ;  like  hot  bloods,  that  having  gotten  the  itch, 
tear  themselves  with  their  own  nails,  till  they  can  endure  the  smart  no 
longer. 

And  as  to  rebellion  in  particular  acainst  monarchy;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  it  is  the  reading  of  the  books  of  policy  and  histories  of 
the  ancient  Greekt  and  Romans ;  from  which  young  men,  and  all  othen 
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that  are  unprovided  of  the  antidote  of  solid  reason,  receiving  a  strong  an^ 
ddightlul  impression  of  the  great  exploits  of  war,  achieved  by  the  con- 
ductors of  their  armies,  receive  withal  a  pleasing  idea  of  all  they  have  done 
besides ;  and  imagine  their  great  prosperity,  not  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  emiUation  of  particular  men,  but  fix>m  the  virtue  of  then:  popular  form 
of  government :  not  considering  the  frequent  seditions,  and  civil  wars^ 
produced  by  the  imperfection  of  their  policv.  From  the  reading,  I  say,  of 
such  books,  men  have  tmdertaken  to  kill  their  kings,  because  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  their  books  and  discourses  of  policy,  make  it  lawful 
and  laudable  for  any  man  so  to  do ;  provided,  before  he  do  it,  he  call  him 
tjrrant.  For  they  say  not  ''r^dde,"  that  is,  killing  a  king,  but  "tyran- 
nicide^" that  is,  killing  of  a  tyrant  is  lawfuL  From  the  same  books,  they 
that  live  under  a  monarch  conceive  an  opinion,  that  the  subjects  in  a 
popular  commonwealth  enjoy  liberty ;  but  that  in  a  monarchy  they  are  all 
slaves.  I  say,  they  that  live  under  a  monarchy  conceive  such  an  opinion  ; 
not  they  that  live  under  a  popular  government :  for  they  find  no  sudi 
matter.  In  sum,  I  cannot  miagine  how  anvthing  can  be  more  prejudicial 
to  a  monarchy  than  the  allowing  of  such  books  to  be  publicly  read,  without 
present  applying  such  correctives  of  discreet  masters,  as  are  fit  to  take  away 
their  venom  :  which  venom  I  will  not  doubt  to  compare  to  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  a  disease  the  physicians  caJl  '*  hydrophobia,"  or  *'  fear 
of  water."  For  as  he  that  is  so  bitten  has  a  continual  torment  of  thirsty 
and  yet  abhorreth  water ;  and  is  in  such  an  estate,  as  if  the  poison  endea- 
voured to  convert  him  into  a  dog :  so  when  a  monarchy  is  once  bitten  to 
the  quick  by  those  democratiad  writers,  that  continually  snarl  at  that 
estate ;  it  wanteth  nothing  more  than  a  strong  monarch,  which  nevertheless 
out  of  a  certain  *'  tyrannophobia,"  or  fear  of  being  strongly  governed,  when 
they  have  him,  they  abhor. 

As  there  have  been  doctors  that  hold  there  be  three  souls  in  a  man  ;  so 
there  be  also  that  think  there  may  be  more  souls,  that  is,  more  sovereigns,  than 
one  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  set  up  a  "  supremacy  "  against  the  "  aove- 
reignty  ; "  '*  canons  "  against  •*  laws ;"  and  a  **  ghostly  authority  "  against 
the  ''civil;'*  working  on  men's  minds  with  wor£  and  distinctions,  that  of 
themselves  signify  nothing,  but  bewray  by  their  obscurity;  that  there 
walketh,  as  some  think,  invisibly  another  kii^om,  as  it  were  a  kingdom  of 
fairies,  in  the  dark.  Now  seeing  it  is  manifest  that  the  dvil  power  and  the 
power  of  the  oonunonwealth  is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  supremacy,  and 
the  power  of  making  canons,  and  granting  faculties,  implieth  a  common- 
wealth ;  it  foUoweth  that  where  one  is  sovereign,  another  supreme  ;  where 
one  can  make  laws,  and  another  make  canons ;  there  must  needs  be  two 
commonwealths,  of  one  and  the  same  subjects;  which  is  a  kin^om 
divided  in  itself,  and  cannot  stand.  For  notwithstanding  the  insignificant 
distinction  of  '*  temporal "  and  "ghostly,"  they  are  stiU  two  kingdoms,  and 
every  subject  is  subject  to  two  masters.  For  seeing  the  "ghostly"  power 
challengeth  the  right  to  declare  what  is  sin,  it  challengeth  by  consequence 
to  declare  what  is  law,  sin  being  nothing  but  the  transgression  of  the  law  ; 
and  again,  the  civil  power  challenging^  to  declare  what  is  law,  every  sabject 
must  obey  two  masters,  who  both  wiU  have  their  conunands  be  observed  as 
law ;  which  is  impossible.  Or,  if  it  be  but  one  kingdom,  either  the  "  civil,* 
which  is  the  power  of  the  commonwealth,  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
"ghostly,"  and  then  there  is  no  sovereignty  but  the  "ghostly;"  or  the 
"  ghostly  "  must  be  subordinate  to  the  **  temporal,"  and  then  there  is  no 
"supremacy"  but  the  "temporal."  When  therefore  these  two  powexs 
oppose  one  another,  the  commonwealth  cannot  but  be  in  great  danger  of 
civil  war  and  dissolution.  For  the  "dvil "  authority  being  more  insible, 
and  standiBfi:  in  the  deaicr  light  of  natural  reason,  cannot  choose  bat  draw 
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to  it  in  all  times  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  people:  and  the  "  spiritnal," 
though  it  stand  in  the  darkness  of  school  distinctions,  and  hard  words,  yet 
because  the  fear  of  darkness  and  ghosts  is  greater  than  other  fears,  cannot 
want  a  party  sufficient  to  trouble,  and  sometimes  to  destroy  a  common- 
wealth. And  this  is  a  disease  which  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  the 
epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  which  the  Jews  took  to  be  one  kind  of 
possession  by  spirits,  in  the  body  natural.  For  as  in  this  disease,  there  is 
an  unnatural  spirit,  or  wind  in  the  head  that  obstructeth  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  and  moving  them  violently,  taketh  away  the  motion  which  naturally 
they  should  have  from  the  power  of  the  soul  in  the  brain,  and  thereby 
causeth  violent  and  irregular  motions  which  men  call  convulsions  in  the 
pirts ;  insomuch  that  he  that  is  seized  therewith,  faUeth  down  sometimes 
mto  the  water,  and  sometimes  into  the  fire,  as  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses ; 
so  also  in  the  body  politic,  when  the  spiritual  power  moveth  the  members 
of  a  commonwealth,  by  the  terror  of  punishments  and  hope  of  rewards, 
which  are  the  nerves  of  it,  otherwise  than  by  the  civil  power,  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  commonwealth,  they  ought  to  be  moved ;  and  by  strange  and 
hard  words  suffocate  their  understanding,  it  must  needs  thereby  distract 
the  people,  and  either  overwhelm  the  commonwealth  with  oppression,  or 
cast  it  into  the  fire  of  a  civil  war. 

Sometimes  also  in  the  merely  civil  government,  there  be  more  than  one 
soui ;  as  when  the  power  of  levying  money,  which  is  the  nutritive  faculty, 
has  depended  on  a  general  assembly ;  the  power  of  conduct  and  conunand, 
which  is  the  motive  faculty,  on  one  man ;  and  the  power  of  making  laws, 
which  is  the  rational  fisiculty,  on  the  accidental  consent,  not  only  of  those 
two,  but  also  of  a  third ;  this  endangereth  the  commonwealth,  sometimes 
lor  want  of  consent  to  good  laws,  but  most  often  for  want  of  such  nourish- 
ment as  is  necessary  to  life  and  motion.  For  although  few  perceive  that 
such  government  is  not  government,  but  division  of  the  conmionwealth  into 
three  factions,  and  call  it  mixed  monarchy ;  yet  the  truth  is  that  it  is  not 
one  independent  commonwealth,  but  three  independent  factions ;  nor  one 
representative  person,  but  three.  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  may  be 
three  persons  independent,  without  breach  of  unity  in  God  that  reigneth ; 
but  where  men  reign  that  be  subject  to  diversity  of  opinions,  it  cannot  be 
so*  And  therefore  if  the  king  bear  the  person  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  assembly  bear  also  the  person  of  the  people,  and  another  assembly 
bear  the  person  of  a  part  of  the  people,  they  are  not  one  person,  nor  one 
sovereign,  but  three  persons,  and  three  sovereigns. 

To  what  disease  in  the  natural  body  of  man  I  may  exactly  compare  this 
irregularity  of  a  commonwealth,  I  know  not  But  I  have  seen  a  man, 
that  had  another  man  growing  out  of  his  side,  with  a  head,  arms,  breast  and 
stomach  of  his  own ;  u  he  haid  had  another  man  growing  out  of  his  other 
side,  the  comparison  might  then  have  been  exact. 

Hitherto  I  have  nam^  such  diseases  of  a  commonwealth  aB  are  of  the 
greatest  and  most  present  danger.  There  be  other  not  so  great,  which 
nevertheless  are  not  unfit  to  be  observed.  As  first,  the  difficulty  of  raising 
money  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the  commonwealth,  especially  in  the  ap- 
proach of  war.  Thb  difficulty  ariseth  from  the  opinion  that  every  subject 
nath  a  propriety  in  his  lands  and  goods,  exclusive  of  the  sovereign's  n^rht 
to  the  use  of  the  same.  From  whence  it  cometh  to  pass  that  the  sovereign 
power,  which  foreseeth  the  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  commonwealth, 
finding  the  passage  of  money  to  the  public  treasury  obstructed  by  the 
tenacity  of  the  people,  whereas  it  ought  to  extend  itself  to  encounter  and 
prevent  such  dangers  in  their  beginnings,  contracteth  itself  as  long  as  it  can, 
and  when  it  cannot  longer,  struggles  with  the  people  by  stratagems  of  law, 
to  obtain  little  sums,  which  not  sufficing,  he  is  fiiin  at  last  violently  to  open 
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the  way  for  present  supply,  or  perish ;  and  being  put  often  to  tfae^e  extremi- 
ties, at  last  reduceth  the  people  to  their  due  temper,  or  else  the  common- 
wealth must  perish.  Insomuch  as  we  may  compare  this  distemper  veiy 
aptly  to  an  ague,  wherein,  the  fleshy  parts  being  congealed,  or  by  venomous 
matter  ol^tructed,  the  veins  which  by  their  natural  course  empty  themselves 
into  the  heart,  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  supplied  from  the  arteries, 
whereby  there  succeedeth  at  first  a  cold  contraction  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs ;  and  afterward  a  hot  and  strong  endeavour  of  the  heart,  to  force  a 
passage  for  the  blood ;  and  before  it  can  do  that,  contenteth  itself  with  the 
small  refreshments  of  such  things  as  cool  for  a  time,  till,  if  nature  be  strong 
enough,  it  break  at  last  the  contumacy  of  the  parts  obstructed,  and 
dissipateth  the.vemon  into  sweat ;  or,  if  nature  be  too  weak,  the  patient 
dieth. 

Again,  there  is  sometimes  in  a  conomonwealth,  a  disease  which  resembleth 
the  pleurisy  ;  and  that  is,  when  the  treasure  of  the  commonwealth,  flovring 
out  of  its  due  course,  is  gathered  together  in  too  much  abundance,  in  one 
or  a  few  private  men,  by  monopolies  or  by  farms  of  the  public  revenues ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood  in  a  pleurisy,  getting  into  the  membrane 
of  the  breast^  breedeth  there  inflammation,  accompanied  with  a  fever  and 
painiiil  stitches. 

Also  the  popularity  of  a  potent  subject,  unless  the  commonwealth  have 
very  good  caution  of  his  fidelity,  is  a  dangerous  disease ;  because  the  people 
which  should  receive  their  motion  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  by 
the  flattery  and  by  the  reputation  of  an  ambitious  man  are  drawn  away 
from  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  follow  a  man,  of  whose  virtues  and 
designs  they  have  no  knowledge.  And  this  is  conmionly  of  more  danger  in 
a  popular  government  than  in  a  monarchy ;  because  an  army  is  of  so  great 
force  and  multitude,  as  it  may  easily  be  made  believe  they  are  the  people. 
By  this  means  it  was  that  Julius  Csesar,  who  was  set  up  by  the  people 
against  the  senate,  having  won  to  himself  the  afiections  of  his  army,  made 
himself  master  both  of  senate  and  people.  And  this  proceeding  of  popular 
and  ambitious  men,  is  plain  rebelUon  ;  and  may  be  resembled  to  the  effects 
of  witchcraft 

Another  infirmity  of  a  commonwealth  is  the  immoderate  greatness  of  a 
town,  when  it  is  able  to  furnish  out  of  its  own  circuit  the  number  and 
expense  of  a  great  army :  as  also  the  great  number  of  corporations  ;  which 
are  as  it  were  many  lesser  commonwealths  in  the  bowels  of  a  greats*,  like 
worms  in  the  entrails  of  a  natiu^  man.  To  which  may  be  added  the  Ubercj 
of  disputing  against  absolute  power,  by  pretenders  to  political  prudence ; 
which  though  bred  for  the  most  part  in  the  lees  of  the  people,  yet  animated 
by  false  doctrines,  are  perpetually  meddling  with  Uie  tundamental  laws,  to 
the  molestation  of  the  commonwealth ;  like  the  little  worms,  which  ijiy- 
sicians  call  ascarides. 

We  may  further  add,  the  insatiable  appetite,  or  /SovXifua,  of  enlargisg 
dominion ;  with  the  incurable  '*  wounds  "  thereby  many  times  received  froa 
the  enemy ;  and  the  *'  w^ns  "  of  ununited  conquests,  which  are  many  times  a 
burthen,  and  with  less  danger  lost  than  kept  :  as  also  the  "lethargy  **  of 
ease  and  "  consumption  "  of  riot  and  vain  expense. 

Lastly,  when  in  a  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  the  enemies  get  a  final 
victory ;  so  as,  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  keeping  the  field  no  longer, 
there  is  no  further  protection  of  subjects  in  their  loyalty ;  then  is  the^com- 
monwealth  '*  dissolved,"  and  every  man  at  liberty  to  protect  himself  hf 
such  courses  as  his  own  discretion  shall  suggest  unto  him.  For  the  sovereiga 
is  the  public  soul,  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  commonwealth;  which 
expiring,  the  memb^  are  governed  by  it  no  more,  than  the  carcase  of  a 
man,  by  his  departed,  though  immortal  sooL    For  though  the  rig^ht  of  a 
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sovereign  monarch  cannot  be  extinguished  by  the  act  of  another ;  yet  the 
obJigation  of  the  members  may.  For  he  that  wants  protection  may  seek  it 
anywhere  ;  and  when  he  hath  it,  is  obliged,  without  fraudulent  pretence  of 
having  submitted  himself  out  of  fear,  to  protect  his  protection  as  long  as  he 
is  able.  But  when  the  power  of  an  assembly  is  once  suppressed,  the  right 
of  the  same  perisheth  utterly ;  because  the  assembly  itself  is  extinct ;  and 
consequently  there  is  no  possibility  for  the  sovereignty  to  re-enter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  Office  of  the  Sovereign  RepresenitUvoe, 

The  office  of  the  sovereign,  be  it  a  monarch  or  an  assembly,  consisteth  in 
the  end  for  which  he  was  trusted  with  the  sovereign  power,  namely,  the  pro- 
curation  of  "  the  safety  of  the  people ;"  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  the  law  of 
Nature,  and  to  render  an  account  thereof  to  God,  the  author  of  that  law,  and 
Xo  none  but  Him.  But  by  safety  here,  is  not  meant  a  bare  preservation,  but 
also  all  other  contentments  of  life,  which  every  man  by  lawful  industry^ 
without  danger  or  hurt  to  the  conmionwealth,  shall  acquire  to  himself. 

And  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care  applied  to  individuak, 
further  than  their  protection  from  injuries  when  they  shall  complain  ;  but 
by  a  general  providence  contained  in  public  instruction,  both  of  doctrine 
and  example ;  and  in  the  making  and  executing  of  good  laws,  to  which 
individual  persons  may  apply  their  own  cases. 

And  because,  if  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  specified  before  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  be  taken  away,  the  commonwealth  is  thereby  dissolved, 
and  every  man  retumeth  into  the  condition  and  calamity  of  a  war  with  every 
other  man,  which  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen  in  this  life ;  it  is  the 
office  of  the  sovereign  to  maintain  those  rights  entire :  and  consequently 
against  his  duty,  first,  to  transfer  to  another,  or  to  lay  from  himself  any  of 
them.  For  he  that  deserteth  the  means,  deserteth  the  ends ;  and  he 
deserteth  the  means,  that  being  the  sovereign,  acknowledg;eth  himself 
snbject  to  the  civil  laws  ;  and  renounceth  the  power  of  supreme  judicature, 
or  of  making  war  or  peace  by  his  own  authority;  or  of  jud^g  of  the 
necessities  of  the  commonwealth ;  or  of  levying  money  and  soldiers,  when, 
and  as  much  as  in  his  own  conscience  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  or  of 
making  officers,  and  ministers  both  of  war  and  peace ;  or  of  appointing 
teachers,  and  examining  what  doctrines  are  conformable  or  contrary  tb  the 
defence,  peace,  and  go<^  of  the  people.  Secondly,  it  is  against  his  duty  to 
let  the  people  be  ignorant,  or  misinformed  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
those  his  essential  rights  ;  because  thereby  men  are  easy  to  be  seduced,  and 
drawn  to  resist  him,  when  the  commonwealth  shall  require  their  use  and 
exercise. 

And  the  grounds  of  these  rights  have  the  rather  need  to  be  diligently  and 
tmly  taught ;  because  they  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  civil  law,  or  terror 
of  leg^  punishment.  For  a  civil  law  that  shall  forbid  rebellion,  (and  such 
is  all  resistance  to  the  essential  rights  of  the  sovereignty,)  is  not,  as  a  civil 
law,  any  obligation,  but  by  virtue  only  of  the  law  of  Nature,  thatforbiddeth 
the  violation  of  faith  :  which  natural  obligation,  if  men  know  not,  they 
cannot  know  the  right  of  any  law  the  sovereign  maketh.  And  for  the 
punishment,  they  take  it  but  for  an  act  of  hostility  ;  which  when  they  think 
tfaey  have  strength  enough,  they  will  endeavour  by  acts  of  hostility  to 
avoid. 
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As  I  have  heard  some  say^  that  justice  is  but  a  word,  without  substance  ; 
and  that  whatsoever  a  man  can  by  force  or  art  acquire  to  himself,  not  only 
in  the  condition  of  war,  but  also  in  a  commonwealth,  is  his  own,  which  I 
haye  already  showed  to  be  false :  so  there  be  also  that  maintain,  that  (here 
are  no  grounds,  nor  principles  of  reason,  to  sustain  those  essential  rights 
which  make  sovereignty  absolute.     For  if  there  were,  they  would  have  ^n 
found  out  in  some  place  or  other ;  whereas  we  see  there  has  not  hitherto 
been  any  commonwealth,  where  those    rights  have  been  acknowledged 
or  challenged.     Wherein  they  aigue  as  ill,  as  if  the  savage  people  of 
America  should  deny  there  were  any  grounds,  or  principles  of  reason,  so  to 
build  a  house  as  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials,  b^caute  they  never  yet  saw 
any  so  well  built.    Time  and  industry  produce  every  day  new  knowledge. 
And  as  the  art  of  well  buQding  is  derived  from  principles  of   reason, 
observed  by  industrious  men,  that  had  long  studied  the  nature  of  materials, 
and  the  divers  effects  of  figure  and  proportion,  long  after  mankind  began, 
though  poorly,  to  build ;  so,  long  time  suter  men  have  begun  to  constitute 
commonwealths,  imperfect,  and  apt  to  relapse  into  disorder,  there  may 
principles  of  reason  be  found  out,  by  industrious  meditation,  to  make  their 
constitution,  excepting  by  external  violence,  everlasting.     And  such  are 
those  which  I  have  in  this  discourse  set  forth :  which  whether  they  come  not 
into  the  sight  of  those  that  have  power  to  make  use  of  them,  or  be  neglected 
by  them,  or  not,  concemeth  my  particular  interests,  at  this  day,  very  little. 
But  supposing  that  these  of  mine  are  not  such  principles  of  reason ;  yet  I 
am  sure  they  are  principles  from  authority  of  Scripture  ;  as  I  shall  maJce  it 
appear,  when  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  administered  by 
Moses,  over  the  Jews,  His  peculiar  people  by  covenant. 

But  they  say  again,  that  though  the  principles  be  right,  yet  CMnmoa 
people  are  not  of  capacity  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  them.  I 
should  be  glad  that  the  rich  and  potent  subjects  of  a  kingdom,  or  those  that 
are  accounted  the  most  learned,  were  no  less  incapable  than  Uiey.  But  all 
men  know  that  the  obstructions  to  this  kind  of  doctrine  proceed,  not  so 
much  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  as  from  the  interest  of  them  that  are 
to  learn.  Potent  men  digest  hardly  anything  that  setteth  up  a  power  to 
bridle  their  affections;  and  learned  men  anything  that  discovexeth  their 
errors,  and  thereby  lesseneth  their  authority  :  whereas  the  common  people's 
minds,  unless  they  be  tainted  with  dependence  on  the  potent,  or  scribbled 
over  with  the  opinions  of  their  doctors,  are  like  clean  paper,  fit  to  receive 
whatsoever  by  public  authority  shall  be  imprinted  in  them.  Shall  whole 
nations  be  brought  to  "  acquiesce"  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  are  above  reason,  and  millions  of  men  be  made  believe  that 
the  same  body  may  be  in  innumerable  places  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
which  is  against  reason ;  and  shall  not  men  be  able,  by  their  teaching  and 
preaching,  protected  by  the  law,  to  make  that  received  which  is  so  con- 
sonant to  reason,  that  any  unprejudicated  man  needs  no  more  to  learn  it  than 
to  hear  it  ?  I  conclude  therefore  that  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
the  essential  rights  which  are  the  natural  and  fundamental  laws  of  sove- 
reignty there  is  no  difficulty,  whilst  a  sovereign  has  his  power  entire,  bat 
wluit  proceeds  from  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  those  whom  he  tmsteth  in 
the  administration  of  the  commonwealth;  and  consequently  it  is  his  dntyto 
cause  them  so  to  be  instructed  ;  and  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  benefit  also^ 
and  security  against  the  danger  that  may  arrive  to  hunself  in  his  natonl 
person  from  rebellion. 

And  to  descend  to  particulars,  the  people  are  to  be  taught,  first,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  love  with  any  lorm  of  government  they  see  in  their 
neighbour  nations  more  than  with  their  own,  nor  whatsoever  present 
piosperity  they  behold  in  nations  that  are  otherwise  governed  than  they,  to 
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desire  change.  For  the  prosperity  of  a  people  ruled  by  an  aristocratical  or 
democraticai  assembly,  cometh  not  from  anstocracy  nor  from  democracy^ 
but  from  the  obedience  and  concord  of  the  subjects :  nor  do  the  people 
flourish  in  a  monarchy  because  one  man  has  the  right  to  rule  them,  but 
because  they  obey  him.  Take  away  in  any  kind  of  state  the  obedience,  and 
consequently  the  concord  of  the  people,  and  they  shall  not  only  not  flourish, 
but  in  short  time  be  dissolved.  And  they  that  go  about  by  disobedience 
io  ^o  no  more  than  reform  the  commonw^th,  shall  find  they  do  thereby 
destroy  it ;  like  the  foolish  daughters  of  Peleus,  in  the  fable  ;  which  desiring 
to  renew  the  youth  of  their  decrepid  father,  did  by  the  counsel  of  Medea 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  boil  him,  tc^ether  with  strange  herbs,  but  made  not 
of  him  a  new  man.  This  desire  of  change  is  like  the  breach  of  the  first  of 
God's  commandments:  for  there  God  says,  Non  habebis  Decfs  alienos; 
Thou  shalt  not  have  the  gods  of  other  nations ;  and  in  another  place  con- 
cerning *•  kings,"  that  they  are  "gods." 

Secondly,  they  are  to  be  tau^t  that  they  ought  not  to  be  led  with 
admiration  of  the  virtue  of  any  of  their  fellow-subjects,  how  high  soever 
he  stand,  or  how  conspicuously  soever  he  shine  in  the  commonwealth  ;  nor 
of  any  assembly,  except  the  sovereign  assembly,  so  as  to  defer  to  them  any 
obedience*  or  honour,  appropriate  to  the  sovereign  only,  whom,  in  their 
particular  stations,  they  represent ;  nor  to  receive  any  influence  finom  them, 
out  such  as  is  conveyed  by  them  from  the  sovereign  authority.  For  that 
sovereign  cannot  be  imagined  to  love  his  people  as  he  ought,  that  is  not 
jealous  of  them,  but  suners  them  by  the  flattery  of  popular  men  to  be 
seduced  from  their  loyalty,  as  they  have  often  been,  not  only  secretly,  but 
openly,  so  as  to  procl^m  marriage  with  them  in  facie  ecclesia  by  presuihers, 
and  by  publishing  the  same  in  Uie  open  streets,  which  may  fitly  be  com- 
pared to  the  violation  of  the  second  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Thirdly,  in  consequence  to  this,. they  ought  to  be  informed  how  great  a 
fault  it  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  sovereign  representative,  whether  one  man, 
or  an  assembly  of  men ;  or  to  argue  and  dispute  hia  power,  or  any  way  to 
use  his  name  irreverently,  wheret^  he  may  be  brought  into  contempt  with 
his  people,  and  their  obedience,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
consisteth,  slackened.  Which  doctrine  the  third  commandent  by  resem- 
blance pointeth  ta 

Fourthly,  seeing  people  cannot  be  taught  this,  nor  when  it  is  taught, 
remember  it,  nor  toter  one  generation  past,  so  much  as  know  in  whom  the 
sovereign  power  is  placed,  without  settmg  apart  from  their  ordinary  labour, 
some  certain  times,  in  which  they  may  attend  those  that  are  appointed  to 
instruct  them  ;  it  is  necessary  that  some  such  times  be  determined,  wherein 
they  may  assemble  together,  and,  after  prayers  and  praises  given  to  God, 
the  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  hear  those  their  duties  told  &em,  and  the 
positive  laws,  such  as  genendly  concem  them  all,  read  and  expounded,  and 
be  put  in  mind  of  the  authority  that  maketh  them  laws.    To  this  end  had 
the  Jews  every  seventh  day  a  sabbath,  in  which  the  law  was  read  and  ex- 
pounded ;  and  in  the  solenmity  whereof  they  were  put  in  mind  that  their 
idng  was  God ;  that  having  created  the  world  in  six  days.  He  rested  the 
seventh  da^  ;  and  by  their  resting  on  it  firom  their  labour,  that  that  God 
was  their  king,  which  redeemed  them  from  their  servile  and  painful  labour 
in  "EgypU  and  gave  them,  a  time,  after  they  had  rejoiced  in  God,  to  take 
joy  also  in  themselves  by  lawful  recreation.    So  that  the  first  table  of  the 
commandmeuts  is  spent  all  in  setting  down  the  sum  of  God's  absolute 
power,  not  only  as  God,  but  as  king  by  pact  in  peculiar  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
may  therefore  give  light  to  those  that  have  sovereign  power  conferred  on 
them  by  the  consent  of  men,  to  see  what  doctrine  they  ought  to  teach  their 
ffibjects. 
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And  because  the  first  instnictioii  of  children  dependeth  on  the  care  of 
their  parents,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shoald  be  obedient  to  them  whilst 
they  are  iinder  their  tuition  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  also  afterwards,  as 
gratitude  requireth,  they  aclmowledge  the  benefit  of  their  education  by  ex- 
ternal signs  of  honour.  To  which  end  they  are  to  be  taught  that 
originally  the  father  of  every  man  was  also  his  sovereign  lord,  wiSi  power 
over  him  of  Ufe  and  death ;  and  that  the  fathers  of  families,  when  by 
instituting  a  commonwealth,  they  resigned  that  absolute  power,  yet  it  was 
never  intended  they  should  lose  the  honour  due  unto  them  for  their  educa- 
tion. For  to  relinquish  such  right  was  not  necessary  to  the  institution  of 
sovereign  power ;  nor  would  there  be  any  reason  why  any  man  should 
desire  to  have  children,  or  take  the  care  to  nourish  and  instruct  them,  if  they 
were  afterwards  to  have  no  other  benefit  from  them  than  firom  other  men. 
And  this  accordeth  with  the  fifth  commandment. 

Again,  every  sovereign  ought  to  cause  justice  to  be  taught,  which,  con- 
sisting in  taking  from  no  man  what  is  his,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  cause 
men  to  be  taught  not  to  .deprive  their  neighbours,  by  violence  or  firaud,  of 
anything  which  by  the  sovereign  authority  is  theirs.  Of  things  held  in 
propriety,  those  that  are  dearest  to  a  man  are  his  own  life  and  limbs  ;  and  in 
the  next  degree,  in  most  men,  those  that  concern  conjugal  affection ;  and 
adfter  them,  riches  and  means  of  living.  Therefore  the  people  are  to  be 
taught  to  abstain  from  violence  to  one  another's  person,  by  private  revenges ; 
from  violation  of  conjugal  honour ;  and  from  forcible  rapine  and  fiandulent 
surreption  of  one  another's  goods.  For  which  purpose  also  it  is  necessary 
they  be  showed  the  evil  consequences  of  fiilse  judgment,  by  comxpiioa 
either  of  judges  or  witnesses,  whereby  the  distinction  of  propriety  is  takes 
away,  and  justice  becomes  of  no  effect :  all  which  things  are  intimated  in 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  commandments. 

Lastly,  they  are  to  be  taught  that  not  only  the  unjust  fisu:ts,  but  the 
designs  and  intentions  to  do  them,  though  by  accident  hindered,  aie 
injustice ;  which  consisteth  in  the  pravit^  of  the  will,  as  well  as  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  act.  And  this  is  the  mtention  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment, and  the  sum  of  the  second  table ;  which  is  reduced  all  to  this  ooe 
commandment  of  mutual  charity,  *'thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself :"  as  the  sum  of  the  first  table  is  reduced  to  **  the  love  of  God  ;* 
whom  they  had  then  newly  received  as  their  king. 

As  for  the  means  and  conduits,  by  which  the  people  may  receive  this 
instruction,  we  are  to  search  by  what  means  so  many  opinions^  contrary  to 
the  peace  of  mankind,  upon  weak  and  false  principles,  have  nevertheless 
been  so  deeply  rooted  in  tnem.  I  mean  those  which  I  have  in  the  precedent 
chapter  specified :  as  that  men  shall  judge  of  what  is  lawful  and  unlawfd, 
not  by  the  law  itself,  but  by  their  own  consciences ;  that  is  to  say,  by  their 
own  private  judgments  :  that  subjects  sin  in  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
commonwealth,  unless  they  themselves  have  first  judged  them  to  be  lawfid: 
that  their  propriety  in  their  riches  is  such,  as  to  exclude  the  dominion  whit& 
the  commonwealth  hath  over  the  same :  that  it  is  lawful  for  subjects  to  kS 
such  as  they  call  tyrants :  that  the  sovereign  power  may  be  divided,  and  the 
like ;  which  come  to  be  instilled  into  the  people  by  this  means.  They 
necessity  or  covetousness  keepeth  attent  on  their  trades  and  labour  ; 
they,  <Hi  the  other  side,  whom  superfluity  or  sloth  carrieth  after  their 
sua!  pleasures  ;  which  two  sort^  of  men  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
kind ;  being  diverted  from  the  deep  meditation,  which  the  leamio^  of 
truth,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  natural  justice,  but  also  of  all  other  s 
necessarily  requireth,  receive  the  notions  of  their  duty,  chiefly  from 
in  the  pulpit,  and  partly  from  such  of  their  neip^hbours  or  familiar 
ance,  as  luiving  the  faculty  of  discoursing  readify  and  plausibly. 
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aod  better  learned  in  cases  of  law  and  conscience,  than  themselves.    And 

the  divines  and  such  others  as  make  show  of  learning,  derive  their  knowledge 

from  the  universities,  and  from  the  schools  of  law,  or  from  the  books,  which 

bj  men,  eminent  in  those  schools  and  universities,  have  been  published.   It 

is  therefore  manifest  that  the  instruction  of  the  people  dependeth  wholly  on 

the  right  teaching  of  youth  in  the  universities.    But  are  not,  may  some  man 

say,  the  universities  of  England  learned  enough  already  to  do  that  ?  or  is  it 

you  will  undertake  to  teach  the  universities  ?    Hard  questions.     Yet  to  the 

first  I  doubt  not  to  answer ;  that  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the 

Eighth,  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  always  upheld  against  the  power  of 

the  commonwealth,  principally  by  the  universities ;  and  that  the  doctrines 

maintained  by  so  many  preachers  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king, 

and  by  so  many  lawyers  and  others  that  had  their  education  there,  is  a 

sufficient  argument,  that  though  the  universities  were  not  authors  of  those 

false  doctrines,  vet  they  knew  not  how  to  plant  the  true.    For  in 'such  a 

contx^ictlon  of  opinions,  it  is  most  certain  that  they  have  not  been 

sufficiently  instructed  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  yet  retain  a  relish  of  that 

subtle  liouor,  wherewith  they  were  first  seasoned,  against  the  civU  authority. 

But  to  the  latter  question  it  is  not  fit  nor  needful  for  me  to  say  either  aye 

or  no :  for  any  man  that  sees  what  I  am  doing,  may  easily  perceive  what  I 

think. 

The  safety  of  the  people  requireth  further,  from  him  or  them  that  have 

the  sovereign  power,  that  justice  be  equally  administered  to  all  degrees  of 

people ;  that  is,  that  as  well  the  rich  and  mighty,  as  poor  and  obscure 

i>ersons,  may  be  righted  of  the  injuries  done  them ;  so  as  the  great  may 

nave  no  greater  hope  of  impunity,  when  they  do  violence,  dishonour,  or  any 

injury  to  the  meaner  sort,  than  when  one  of  these  does  the  like  to  one  of 

them :  for  in  this  consisteth  equity ;  to  which,  as  being  a  precept  of  the  law 

of  Nature,   a  sovereign  is  as  much  subject  as  any   of  the  meanest  of 

his  people.     All  breaches  of   the  law  are  offences  against  the  commoi^ 

wealth  :  but  there  be  some  that  are  also  against  private  persons.  Those  that 

concern  the  commonwealth  only  may  without  breach  of  equity  be  pardoned, 

for  every  man  may  pardon  what  is  done  against  himself,  according  to  his  own 

discretion.      But  an  ofifence  against  a  private  man  cannot   in  equity  be 

pardoned,  without  the  consent  of  him  that  is  injured,  or  reasonable  satis- 

&ction. 

The  inequality  of  subjects  proceedeth  from  the  acts  of  sovereign  power ; 
and  therefore  has  no  more  place  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  the  inequality  between  kings  and  their 
aubjects,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kmgs.  The  honour  of  great  persons 
is  to  be  valued  for  their  beneficence  and  the  aids  they  give  to  men  of 
inferior  rank,  or  not  at  all.  And  the  violences,  oppressions,  and  injuries  they 
do,  are  not  extenuated,  but  aggravated  by  the  greatness  of  their  persons ; 
because  they  have  least  need  to  commit  them.  The  consequences  of  this 
partiality  towards  the  great,  proceed  in  this  manner.  Impunity  maketh 
insolence  ;  insolence,  hatred  ;  and  hatred,  an  endeavour  to  pull  down  all 
oppressine  and  contumelious  greatness,  though  with  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
monwealtn. 

To  equal  justice  appertaineth  also  the  equal  'imposition  of  taxes ;  the 
equality  whereof  dependeth  not  on  the  equality  of  riches,  but  on  the  equality 
01  the  debt  that  evoy  man  oweth  to  the  commonwealth  for  his  defence.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  his  life ;  but  also 
to  fight,  if  need  be,  for  the  securing  of  his  labour.  They  must  either  do  as 
the  Jews  did  after  their  return  from  captivity,  in  rc-edifylng  the  temple,  build 
with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  sword  in  the  other ;  or  else  they  must  hire 
others  to  fight  for  thenu  For  the  impositions  that  are  laid  on  the  people  by 
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the  sovereign  power,  are  nothing  else  but  the  wages  due  to  them  that  hold 
the  public  sword  to  defend  private  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  severtl 
trades  and  callings.     Seeing  then  the  benefit  that  every  one   receiTcth 
thereby,  is  the  enjoyment  of  life,  which  is  equally  dear  to  poor  and  rich ; 
the  debt  which  a  poor  man  oweth  them  that  defend  his  life,  is  the  same 
which  a  rich  man  oweth  for  the  defence  of  his ;  saving  that  the  rich,  who 
have  the  service  of  the  poor,  may  be  debtors  not  only  for  their  own  persons 
but  for  many  more.    Which  considered,  the  equality  of  imposition,  coa- 
sisteth  rather  in  the  equality  of  that  which  is  consumed  than  of  the  riches 
of  the  persons  that  consume  the  same.     For  what  reason  is  there  that  he 
which  laboureth  much,  and  sparing  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  consumeth 
little,  should  be  more  charged  than  he  that  living  idly,  getteth  little,  and 
spendeth  all  he  gets ;  seeing  the  one  hath  no  more  protection  from  the 
commonwealth  than  the  other?    But  when  the  impositions  are  laid  upon 
those  things  which  men  consume,  every  man  payeth  equally  for  what 
he  useth :  nor  is  the  commonwealth  de&auded  by  the  luxurious  waste  of 
private  men. 

And  whereas  many  men,  by  accident  inevitable,  become  nnable  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  labour  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  charitj 
of  private  persons ;  but  to  be  provided  for,  as  far  forth  as  the  neces^ties  <x 
nature  require  by  the  laws  of  the  conmionwealth.  For  as  it  is  oncharita* 
bleness  in  any  man  to  neglect  the  impotent ;  so  it  is  in  the  sovereign  of  a 
commonwealth  to  expose  them  to  the  hazard  of  such  uncertain  charity. 

But  for  such  as  have  strong  bodies,  the  case  is  otherwise :  they  are  to  be 
forced  to  work :  and  to  avoid  the  excuse  of  not  finding  employment,  there 
ought  to  be  such  laws  as  may  encourage  all  manner  of  arts,  as  navigation, 
agriculture,  fishing,  and  all  manner  of  manufacture  that  requires  ULbcnr. 
llie  multitude  of  poor  and  yet  strong  people  still  increasing,  tney  are  to  be 
transplanted  into  countries  not  sufficiently  inhabited :  where  neverthdesa^ 
they  arc  not  to  exterminate  those  th^y  find  there  ;  but  constrain  them  to 
inhabit  closer  together,  and  not  to  range  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  snatcb 
what  they  find  ;  but  to  court  each  little  plot  with  art  and  labour,  to  give 
them  their  sustenance  in  due  season.  And  when  all  the  world  is  over- 
charged  with  inhabitants,  then  the  last  remedy  of  all  is  war;  which  pn^ 
videth  for  every  man,  by  victory  or  death. 

To  the  care  of  the  sovereign  belongeth  the  making  of  good  laws.  Bit 
what  is  a  2ood  law  ?  By  a  good  law  I  mean  not  a  just  law,  for  no  lav 
can  be  unjust.  The  law  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  all  that  ■ 
done  by  such  power  is  warranted  and  owned  by  every  one  of  the  people ; 
and  that  which  every  man  will  have  so,  no  man  can  say  is  unjust.  It  is  ia 
the  laws  of  a  commonwealth  as  in  the  laws  of  gaming  :  whatsoever  the 
gamesters  all  agree  on,  is  injustice  to  none  of  them.  A  good  law  is  that  whidk 
is  •*  needful "  for  the  "good  of  the  people,"  and  withal  "  perspicaons.* 

For  the  use  of  laws,  which  are  but  rules  authorized,  is  not  to   bind  the 
people  from  all  voluntary  actions ;  but  to  direct  and  keep  them  in  soch  a 
motion  as  not  to  hurt  themselves  by  their  own  impetuous  desires,  rashneii^ 
or  indiscretion ;  as  hedges  are  set,  not  to  stop  travellers,  but  to  keep  thcB 
in  their  way.     And  therefore  a  law  that  is  not  needful,  having  not  the  trae 
end  of  a  law,  is  not  good.    A  law  may  be  conceived  to  be  good,  when  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign  ;  though  it  be  not  necessary  for  the  peopk ; 
but  it  is  not  so.    For  the  good  of  the  sovereign  and  people  cannot  be  sepft' 
rated.     It  is  a  weak  sovereign  that  has  weak  subjects  ;  and  a  weak  people 
whose  sovereign  wanteth  power  to  rule  them  at  his  will.   Unnecessary  laws 
are  not  good  laws ;  but  traps  for  money :  which  where  the  right  of  soveceiga 
power  is  acknowledged,  are  superfluous ;  and  where  it  is  not  acknowledge^ 
insufficient  to  defend  the  people. 
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Tbe  perspicaity  consisteth  not  so  much  in  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  as 
ia  A  declaration  of  the  causes  and  motives  for  which  it  was  made.  That  is 
it  that  shows  the  meaning  of  the  legislator ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lator known,  the  law  is  more  easify  understood  by  few  than  many  wokIs. 
For  all  words  are  subject  to  ambiguity;  and  therefore  multiplication  of 
words  in  the  body  of  the  law  is  multiplication  of  ambiguity :  besides  it 
seems  to  imply,  bv  too  much  diligence,  that  whosoever  can  evade  the 
words,  is  without  the  compass  of  the  law.  And  this  is  a  cause  of  many 
unnecessaiy  processes.  For  when  I  consider  how  short  were  the  laws  of 
ancient  times,  and  how  they  grew  by  degrees  still  longer,  methinks  I  see  a 
contention  between  the  penners  and  pleaders  of  the  law ;  the  former  seek- 
ii^  to  circumscribe  the  latter,  and  the  latter  to  evade  their  circumscriptions, 
and  that  the  pleaders  have  got  the  victory.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  the 
office  <^  a  l^islator  (such  as  is  in  all  commonwealths  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative, be  it  one  man  or  an  assembly)  to  make  the  reason  perspicuous 
why  the  law  was  made  ;  and  the  body  of  the  law  itsdf  as  short,  but  in  as 
proper  and  significant  terms,  as  may  be. 

It  beJongeth  also  to  the  office  of  the  sovereign  to  make  a  right  application 
of  punishments  and  rewards.  And  seeing  the  end  of  punishing  is  not 
vevenge  and  discharge  of  choler ;  but  correction  either  of  the  offender  or 
of  others  by  his  example ;  the  severest  punishments  are  to  be  inflicted 
for  those  crimes  that  are  of  most  danger  to  the  public;  such  as  are 
those  which  proceed  from  malice  to  the  government  established;  those 
that  spring  from  contempt  of  justice ;  those  that  provoke  indignation  in 
the  multitude;  and  those,  which  unpunished,  seem  authorized,  as  when 
they  are  committed  by  sons,  servants,  or  favourites  of  men  in  authority. 
For  indignation  carrieth  men  not  only  against  the  actors  and  authors  of 
injustice ;  but  against  all  power  that  is  iScely  to  protect  them ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Tarquin ;  when  for  the  insolent  act  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  was 
driven  out  of  Rome,  and  the  monarchy  itself  dissolved.  But  crimes  of 
infirmity,  such  as  are  those  which  proceed  from  great  provocation,  from  gpreat 
fear,  great  need,  or  from  ignorance  whether  the  &ct  be  a  great  crime 
or  not,  there  is  place  many  times  for  lenity,  without  prejudice  to  the 
commonwealth ;  and  lenity,  when  there  is  such  place  for  it,  is  required  by 
the  law  of  Nature.  The  punishment  of  the  leaders  and  teachers  in  a 
commotion,  not  the  poor  seduced  people,  when  they  are  punished,  can 
profit  the  conmionweaith  by  their  example.  To  be  severe  to  the  people,  is 
to  -punish  that  ignorance  which  may  in  great  part  be  imputed  to  the 
sovereign,  whose  fault  it  was  that  they  were  no  better  instructed. 

In  like  manner  it  belongeth  to  the  office  and  duty  of  the  sovereign,  to 
apply  his  lewards  always  so,  as  there  may  arise  from  them  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth ;  wherein  consisteth  their  use  and  end ;  and  is  then  done,  when 
they  that  have  well  served  the  commonwealth,  are  with  as  little  expense  of 
the  common  treasure  as  is  possible,  so  well  recompensed  as  others  thereby 
may  be  encouraged,  both  to  serve  the  same  as  £uthfully  as  they  can,  and  to 
ttody  the  arts  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  it  better.  To  buy  with 
money,  or  preferment,  from  a  popular  ambitious  subject,  to  be  quiet  and 
desist  from  making  ill  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  has  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  reward ;  (which  is  ordained  not  for  di^ervice,  but  for 
service  past ;)  nor  a  sign  of  gratitude^  but  of  fear  ;  nor  does  it  tend  to  the 
benefit,  but  to  the  damage  of  the  public.  It  is  a  contention  with  ambition, 
Uke  t^t  of  Hercules  with  the  monster  Hydra,  which  having  many  heads, 
for  every  one  that  was  vanquished,  there  grew  up  three.  For  in  like 
manner,  when  the  stubbornness  of  one  popular  man  is  overcome  with 
reward,  there  arise  many  more  by  the  example,  that  do  the  same  mischief 
in  hope  of  fike  benefit :  and  as  all  sorts  of  manofactnre,  so  also  malice 
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increaseth  by  being  vendible.  And  thoogh  sometimes  a  civil  wsr  may  be 
deferred  by  such  ways  as  that,  yet  the  danger  grows  still  the  greater,  and 
the  public  ruin  more  assured.  It  is  therefore  against  the  duty  of  the 
sovereign,  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  committed,  to  reward  those  that 
aspire  to  greatness  by  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  country,  and  not  rather 
to  oppose  the  beginnings  of  such  men  with  a  little  danger,  than  after  a 
longer  time  with  greater. 

Another  business  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  choose  good  counsellors ;  I  mean 
such,  whose  advice  he  is  to  take  in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth. 
For  this  word  counsel,  consilmmt  corrupted  from  amsidium^  is  of  a  large 
signification,  and  comprehendeth  all  assemblies  of  men  that  sit  together,  not 
only  to  deliberate  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter,  but  also  to  judge  of  fetcts  pasat, 
and  of  law  for  the  present.     I  take  it  here  in  the  first  sense  only  :  and  in  this 
sense,  there  is  no  choice  of  counsel,  neither  in  a  democracy  nor  aristocracy; 
because  the  persons  counselling  are  members  of  the  person  ooonsdled. 
Hie  choice  of  counsellors  therefore  is  proper  to  monarchy ;   in  which, 
the  sovereign  that  endeavoureth  not  to  mak^  choice  of  those  that  in 
every  kind  are  the  most  able,  dischargeth  not  his  ofhce  as  he  ooght  to  da 
The  most  able  counsellors  are  they  that  have  least  hope  of  benefit  by 
giving  evil  counsel,  and  most  knowledge  of  those  things  that  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth.     It  is  a  hard  matter  to  know 
who  expecteth  benefit  from  public  troubles ;  but  the  signs  that  guide  to  a 
just  suspicion  is  the  soothing  of  the  people  in  their  unreasonable  or  ixre- 
mediable  grievances,  by  men  whose  estates  are  not  sufficient  to  dischaige 
their  accustomed  expenses,  and  may  easily  be  observed  by  any  one  whom 
it  concerns  to  know  it.     But  to  know  who  has  most  knowledge  of  the  public 
afiairs,  is  yet  harder ;  and  they  that  know  them,  need  them  a  greal  deal  the 
less.    For  to  know  who  knows  the  rules  almost  of  any  art,  is  a  great  de* 
gree  of  the  knowledge  of  the  same  art ;  because  no  man  can  be  assured  (of 
the  truth  of  another^  rules,  but  he  that  is  first  taught  to  understand  diem. 
But  the  best  signs  of  knowledge  of  any  art,  are,  much  conversing  in  it,  and 
conFlanc  good  effects  of  it.     Good  counsel  comes  not  by  lot,  nor  by  inherit- 
ance ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  good  advice  from  the 
rich  or  noble,  in  matter  of  state,  than  in  delineating  the  dimensions  of  a 
fortress ;  unless  we  shall  think  there  needs  no  methml  in  the  study  of  the 
politics,  as  there  does  in  the  study  of  geometry,  but  only  to  be  lookeis-oii; 
which  is  not  so.     For  the  politics  is  the  harder  study  of  the  two.     Whereas 
in  these  parts  of  Europe,  it  hath  been  taken  for  a  right  of  certain  persons,  to 
have  place  in  the  highest  council  of  state  by  inheritance ;  it  is  derived  £raa 
the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  wherein  many  absolute  lords  joiniDg 
together  to  conquer  other  nations,  would  not  entd:  into  the  confedeiacr, 
without  such  privileges  as  might  be  marks  of  difference  in  time  following 
between  their  posterity  and  the  posterity  of  their  subjects  ;  which  privileges 
being  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  favonr  of  the  soveiciga, 
they  may  seem  to  keep ;  but  contending  for  them  as  their  right,  they  mutt 
needs  by  degrees  let  them  go,  and  have  at  last  no  further  honour  thai 
adhereth  naturally  to  their  abilities. 

And  how  able  soever  be  the  counsellors  in  any  affair,  the  benefit  of  their 
counsel  is  greater  when  they  give  every  one  his  advice  and  the  reasons  of 
it  apart,  than  when  they  do  it  in  an  assembly,  by  way  of  orations  ;  sni 
when  they  have  premeditated,  than  when  they  sp^Jc  on  the  sudden  ;  both 
because  they  have  more  time  to  survey  the  consequences  of  action,  and 
are  less  subject  to  be  carried  away  to  contradiction,  through  envy,  emula- 
tion, or  other  passions  arising  from  the  difference  of  opinion. 

The  best  counsel  in  those  things  that  concern  not  other  nations,  but  only 
the  ease  and  benefit  the  subjects  may  enjoy,  by  laws  that  look  only  inmod. 
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is  to  be  taken  from  the  general  informatioDs  and  complaiuts  of  the  people 
of  each  province,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  wants,  and  ought 
therefore,  when  they  demand  nothing  in  derogation  dl  the  essential  rights 
Q^  sovereignty,  to  be  diligently  taken  notice  of.  For  without  those 
essential  rights,  as  I  have  often  before  said,  the  commonwealth  cannot  at  all 
subsist. 

A  commander  of  an  army  in  chief,  if  he  be  not  popular,  shall  not  be 
beloved  nor  feared  as  he  ought  to  be  by  his  army,  and  consequently  cannot 
perform  that  office  with  good  success.  He  must  therefore  be  industrious, 
valiant;  afiable,  liberal,  and  fortunate,  that  he  may  gain  an  opinion  both  of 
sufficiency,  and  of  loving  his  soldiers.  This  is  popularity,  and  breeds  in 
the  soldiers  both  desire  and  courage  to  reconunend  themselves  to  his  favour, 
and  protects  the  severity  of  the  general  in  punishing,  when  need  is,  the 
mutinous  or  negligent  soldiers.  But  this  love  of  soldiers,  if  caution  be  not 
given  of  the  commander's  6delity,  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  sovereign  power ; 
especially  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly  not  popular.  It  belongeth 
therefore  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  both  that  they  be  good  conductors  and 
faithful  subjects  to  whom  the  sovereign  commits  his  armies. 

But  when  the  sovereign  himself  is  popular;  that  is,  reverenced  and 
beloved  of  his  people,  there  is  no  danger  at  all  from  the  popularity  of  a 
subject  For  soldiers  are  never  so  generally  unjust  as  to  side  with  their 
cantain,  though  they  love  him,  against  their  sovereign,  when  they  love  not 
oiuy  his  person,  but  also  his  cause.  And  therefore  those  who  l^  violence 
have  at  any  time  suppr^sed  the  power  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  before  they 
could  settle  themselves  in  his  place,  have  been  always  put  to  the  trouble  of 
contriving  their  titles,  to  save  the  people  from  the  shame  of  receiving  them. 
To  have  a  known  right  to  sovereign  power  is  so  popular  a  quality,  as  he 
that  has  it  needs  no  more,  for  his  own  part,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
to  him,  but  that  they  see  him  able  absolutely  to  govern  his  own  family ;  nor, 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  but  a  disbanding  of  their  armies.  For  the 
greatest  and  most  active  part  of  mankind  has  never  hitherto  been  well  con- 
tented with  the  present. 

Concerning  the  offices  of  one  sovereign  to  another,  which  are  compre- 
hended in  that  law,  which  is  commonly  odled  the  "  law  of  nations,*'  I  need 
not  say  anything  in  this  place,  because  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  law  of 
Nature,  is  the  same  thing.  And  every  sovereign  hath  the  same  right,  in 
procuring  the  safety  of  his  people,  tliat  any  particular  man  can  have  in 
procuring  the  safety  of  his  own  body.  And  the  same  law  that  dictatetb  ta 
men  that  have  no  civil  government,  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  ti> 
avoid  in  regard  of  one  another,  dictateth  the  same  to  commonwealths,  that 
v&<t  to  the  consciences  of  soverei^  princes  and  sovereign  assemblies ;  there- 
being  no  court  of  natural  justice  but  in  the  conscience  only  :  where  not 
man,  but  God  reigneth ;  whose  laws,  such  of  them  as  oblige  all  mankindi 
in  resx>ect  of  God,  as  He  is  the  author  of  Nature,  are  *' natural ; "  and  in^ 
respect  of  the  same  God,  as  He  is  King  of  kings,  are  *'  laws."  But  of  the- 
kingdom  of  God,  as  King  of  kings,  and  as  King  also  of  a  peculiar  people^^ 
I  shall  spoik  in  the  rest  w.  this  diSscourM. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  Nature, 

That  the  condition  of  mere  natiuie,  that  is  to  say,  of  absolute  liberty, 
such  as  is  theirs  that  neither  are  sovereigns  nor  subjects,  is  anarchy  and  the 
condition  of  war :  that  the  precepts  by  which  men  are  guided  to  avoid  thst 
condition  are  the  laws  of  Nature :  that  a  commonwealth,  without  sovereign 
power,  is  buta  wordciwithout  substance,  and  cannot  stand:  that  subjects 
owe  to  sovereigns  simple  obedience,  in  all  things  wherein  thel^  obedience 
is  not  repugnant  to  Uie  laws  of  God,  I  have  sufficiently  proved  iii  that 
which  I  have  already  written.  There  wants  only,  for  the  entire  knowledge 
of  civil  duty,  to  know  what  are  those  laws  of  God.  For  without  that  a 
man  knows  not,  when  he  is  commanded  anything  by  the  civil  power, 
whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  or  not :  and  so,  either  by  too 
much  civil  obedience,  offends  the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  through  lear  of 
offending  God,  transgresses  the  commandments  of  the  commonwealth.  To 
avoid  both  these  rocks,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  are  the  laws  di^ne. 
And  seeing  the  knowledge  of  all  law  dependeth  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
sovereign  power,  I  shall  say  something,  in  that  which  followeth,  of  the 
*<  Kingdom  of  God." 

''God  is  king,  let  die  earth  rejoice,"  saith  the  Pssdmist  (xcvii.  i).  And 
again  (Psalm  zdx.  i) :  '*  God  b  king,  though  the  nations  be  angry ;  and 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  cherubims,  though  the  earth  be  moved."  Whether 
men  will  or  not,  they  must  be  subject  always  to  the  divine  power.  ^ 
denying  the  existence  or  providence  of  God,  men  may  shake  off  their  ease^ 
but  not  their  yoke.  But  to  call  this  power  of  God, -which  ortendeth  itself 
not  only  to  man,  but  also  to  beasts  and  plants  and  bodies  inanimate,  by 
the  name  of  kingdom,  is  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  For  he  only 
is  properly  said  to  reign  that  governs  his  subjects  by  his  word,  and  l^ 
promise  of  rewards  to  those  that  obey  it,  and  by  threatening  them  with 
punishment  that  obey  it  not.  Subjects  therefore'  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
are  not  bodies  inanimate  nor  creatures  irrational ;  because  they  undentand 
no  precepts  as  His:  nor  athebts,  nor  they  that  believe  not  that  God  las 
any  care  of  the  actions  of  mankind  ;  because  they  acknowledge  no  word  for 
His,  nor  have  hope  of  His  rewards  or  fear  of  His  threatenings.  Thgr 
therefore  that  believe  there  is  a  God  that  govemeth  the  world,  and  ham 
given  precepts,  and  propounded  rewards  and  punishments  to  mankind,  aie 
God's  subjects ;  all  the  rest  are  to  be  understood  as  enemies. 

To  rule  by  words,  requires  that  such  words  be  manifestly  made  known, 
for  else  they  are  no  laws  :  for  to  the  nature  of  laws  belongeth  a  sufficient 
and  dear  promulgation,  such  as  may  take  away  the  excuse  of  igaonuice ; 
which  in  tne  laws  of  men  is  but  of  one  only  kind,  and  that  is,  proclamvCun 
or  promulgation  by  the  voice  ot  man.  But  God  declareth  His  laws  tluct 
ways:  bv  the  dictates  of  " natural  reason,"  by  "revelation,"  and  by  die 
^'  voice'   of  some  '*  man,"  to  whom  by  the  operation  of  miracles  be 


cureth  credit  with  the  rest.  From  hence  there  ariseth  a  triple  word  of 
God,  *^ rational,"  " sensible,"  and  "prophetic:"  to  which  correspoodekh 
a  triple  hearing,  ''right  reason,"  "sense  supernatural,*'  and  "faitlL'* 
As  for  sense  supernatural,  which  consisteth  in  revelation  or  'ft^pimtiqn, 
there  have  not  been  any  universal  laws  so  given,  because  God  speakedi 
not  in  that  manner  but  to  particular  persons,  and  to  divers  men  divas 
things. 
From  the  difference  between  the  other  two  kinds  of  God's  word,  "zatioiuJ* 
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fliut  "prophetic,"  there  may  be  attributed  to  God  a  twofold  kifigdoniy 
•<  natunl"  and  "  prophetic :"  natural,  wherein  He  govemeth  as  many  of 
mankind  as  acknowleoge  His  providence  by  the  natural  dictates  of  right 
itason;  and  profdietic,  wheriin  haring  chosen  out  one  peculiar  nation,  the 
Jews,  for  His  subjects,  He  governed  them,  and  none  but  them,  not  only  by 
natural  reason,  but  by  positive  laws,  which  He  gave  them  by  the  mouths  of 
His  holy  propiiets.  Of  the  natmml  kingdom  <»  God  I  intend  to  speak  in 
this  chapter. 

The  right  of  nature,  whereby  God  leigneth  over  men,  and  pnnisheth 

those  that  break  His  laws,  is  to  be  derived  not  from  His  creating  them,  as 

if  He  reqdired  obedience  as  of  gratitude  for  His  benefits,  but  from  His  . 

"irresistible  power."     I  have  fonnerly  shown  how  the  sovereign  right 

ariseth  from  pact:  to  show  how  the  same  right  may  arise  from  natiue^ 

requires  no  more  but  to  show  in  what  case  it  is  never  taken*  away.     Seeing 

all  men  by  nature  had  right  to  all  things,  they  had  right  eveiy  one  to  reign 

over  all  the  rest.    But  because  this  right  could  not  be  obtained  by  force,  it 

concerned  the  safety  of  eveiy  one,  laying  by  that  right,  to  set  up  men,  with 

sovereign  authority,  by  common  consent,  to  rule  and  defend  them :  whereas 

if  there  had  been  any  man  of  power  irresistible^  there  had  been  no  reason 

why  he  should  not  by  that  power  have  ruled  and  defended  both  himsell  and 

them,  according  to  ms  own  discretion.     To  those  therefore  whose  power 

is  irresistible,  the  dominion  of  all  men  adhereth  naturally  by  their  excellence 

of  power ;  and  consequently  it  is  from  that  power  that  the  kingdom  over 

men,  and  the  right  of  afflictmg  men  at  His  pleasure^  belongeth  naturally  to 

God  Almighty;  not  as  Creator  and  gracious,  but  as  omnipotent.     And 

though  pnniahnient  be  due  ibr  sin  only,  because  by  that  word  is  understood 

affliction  for  sin  ;  yet  the  right  of  afflicting  is  not  always  derived  from  men's 

sin,  but  from  God's  power. 

This  question,  "  why  evil  men  often  prosper,  and  good  men  suffer  ad- 
versity," has  been  much  disputed  by  the  andent,  and  is  the  same  with  ^ 
this  of  ours,  '*  by  what  right  God  dispenseth  the  prosperities  and  advezsities 
of  this  life ; "  and  is  of  that  difficulty,  as  it  hath  shaken  the  feith  not  only 
of  the  vulgar,  but  of  philosophers,  and  which  is  more,  of  the  saints,  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Providence.    "  How  good,"  saith  David  (Psalm  bodii  i,  2,  3) 
**  is  the  God  of  Israel  to  those  that  are  upright  in  heart ;  and  yet  my  feet 
were  almost  gone,  my  treadings  had  well-nigh  slipt :  for  I  was  grieved  at 
the  wicked,  when  I  saw  the  ungodly  in  such  prosperity."    And  Job,  how 
earnestly  does  he  expostulate  with  God  for  the  many  afflictions  he  suffered, 
notwithstanding  his  righteousness  ?    This  question  in  the  case  of  Job  is 
decided  by  God  Himself  not  by  arguments  derived  from  Job's  sin,  but  His 
own  power.     For  whereas  the  friends  of  Job  drew  their  a^uments  from 
his  afaiction  to  his  sin,  and  he  defended  himself  by  the  conscience  of  his 
innocence,  God  Himself  taketh  up  the  matter,  and  having  justified  the 
affliction  by  arguments  drawn  from  His  power,  such  as  this  (Job  xzxviii.  4), 
**  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?"  and  the  like, 
both  approved  Job's  innocence,  and  reproved  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  his  ^ 
friends.     Conformable  to  this  doctrine  is  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour,  con- 
cerning the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  in  these  words  :  "  Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned,  nor  his  fathers :  but  that  the  wories  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  bim."    And  though  it  be  said,  "  that  death  entered  into  the 
world  by  sin  "  (by  which  is  meant,  that  if  Adam  had  never  sinneo^  he  had                               \ 
never  died,  that  is,  never  suffered  any  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body),  j 
it  foUovrs  not  thence,  that  God  could  not  justly  have  afflicted  him,  though 
he  had  not  ffip**^,  as  well  as  He  afflicteth  other  livmg  creatures  that  can- 
not sin. 

Bavins  spoken  of  the  right  of  God's  sovereignty,  as  grounded  only  on 
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nature ;  we  are  to  consider  next»  what  are  the  Divine  laWs,  or  dictate!  of 
natural  reason  ;  which  laws  concern  either  the  natural  duties  of  one  man  to 
another,  or  the  honour  naturally  due  to  our  Divine  Soversign.  The  fiist 
are  the  same  laws  of  Nature,  of  which  I  have  spoken  already  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  chapters  of  this  treatise ;  namely,  equity,  justice,  mercj, 
humility,  and  the  rest  of  the  moral  virtues.  It  remaineth  thorefore  that  we 
consider  what  precepts  are  dictated  to  men,  by  their  natural  reason  only, 
without  other  word  of  God,  touching  the  honour  and  worship  of  the  Divine 
Majesty. 

Honour  consisteth  in  the  inward  thought  and  opinion  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  another ;  and  therefore  to  honour  God,  is  to  think  as  highly  of 
His  power  and  goodness  as  is  possible.  And  of  that  opinion,  the  extonil 
signs  appearing  m  the  words  and  actions  of  men  are  called  "  worship ;" 
which  is  one  part  of  that  which  the  Latins  understand  by  the  word  cuUas, 
For  cuUus  signifieth  properly  and  constantly  that  labour  which  a  man 
bestows  on  anything,  with  a  purpose  to  make  benefit  by  it  Now  those 
things  whereof  we  make  benefit,  are  either  subject  to  us,  and  the  profit  thqr 
yield  followeth  the  labour  we  bestow  upon  them,  as  a  natural  effect ;  or 
thev  are  not  subject  to  us,  but  answer  our  labour,  according  to  their  ova 
wills.  In  the  first  sense  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  earth  is  called 
"  culture ;"  and  the  education  of  children,  a  '*  culture  "  of  their  nunds.  b 
the  second  sense,  where  men's  wills  are  to  be  wrought  to  our  purpose,  not 
by  force,  but  by  complaisance,  it  signifieth  as  mudi  as  courting^  that  i^  a 
winning  of  favour  by  good  offices ;  as  by  praises,  by  acknowledging  their 
power,  and  by  whatsover  is  pleasing  to  them  from  whom  we  looic  for  asj 
benefit.  And  this  is  properly  "  wor^ip :"  in  which'sense  PubUcola  is  under 
stood  for  a  worshipper  of  the  people ;  and  cuUus-Dti^  for  the  woRhq>  cd 
God. 

From  internal  honour,  consisting  in  the  opinion  of  pov^er  and  ^oodna^ 
arise  three  passions  ;  *'  love,"  which  hath  reference  to  goodness  ;  and 
''hope,"  and  "fear,"  that  relate  to  power:  and  three  parts  of  ezteraal 
worship;  "praise,"  "magnifying,"  and  "blessing:"  the  subject  of  pnis 
being  goodness ;  the  subject  of  magnifying  and  blessing  bein^  power,  and 
the  e^t  thereof  felici^.  Praise  and  magnifying  are  sigmfied  bodi  by 
words  and  actions :  by  words,  when  we  say  a  man  is  good  or  great :  by 
actions,  when  we  thank  him  for  his  bounty,  and  obey  his  power.  The 
opinion  of  the  happiness  of  another  can  only  be  expressed  by  words. 

There  be  some  signs  of  honour,  both  in  attributes  and  actions,  that  be 
naturally  so;  as  amongst  attributes,  "good,"  "just,"  "  liberaV' and  the 
like ;  and  amongst  actions,  "prayers,"  "thanks,"  and  "obedienoe.* 
Others  are  so  by  institution,  or  custom  of  men ;  and  in  some  times  and 
places  are  honourable ;  in  others,  dishonourable;  in  others,  indifiereat: 
such  as  are  the  gestures  in  salutation,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  in  diffioeai 
times  and  places,  differently  used.  The  former  is  "  natural  ;*'  the  lader 
**  arbitrary     worship. 

And  of  arbitrary  worship,  there  be  two  differences ;  for  sometimes  it  is  a 
"command,"  sometimes  "voluntary"  worship:  commanded,  when  it  is 
such  as  he  requireth  who  is  worslupped ;  free,  when  it  is  such  as  the 
worshipper  thinks  fit  When  it  is  commanded,  not  the  words,  or  gestare, 
but  the  obedience  is  the  worship.  But  when  free,  the  VTorship  consists  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  beholders  :  for  if  to  them  the  words  or  actions  bv  which 
we  intend  honour,  seem  ridiculous,  aad  tending  to  contumely,  they  aa 
no  worship,  because  no  signs  of  honour  ;  and  no  signs  of  honour,  becaase  a 
sign  is  not  a  sign  to  him  that  giveth  it,  but  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made,  dac 
is,  to  the  spectator. 

Again,  there  is  a   "  public  "  and  a  "  private  "  worship.    Pnblic,  is  te 
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iTQiship  that  a  commonwealth  perfonneth,  as  one  person.  Private,  is  that 
which  a  private  person  exhibiteth.  Public,  in  respe^  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, is  free ;  but  in  respect  of  particular  men,  it  is  not  so.  Private,  is 
in  secret  free ;  but  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  it  is  never  without  some  re- 
straint, either  from  the  laws,  or  from  the  opinion  of  men ;  which  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  liberty. 

The  end  of  worship  amongst  men  is  power.  For  where  a  man  seeth 
another  worshipped,  he  supposeth  him  powerful,  and  is  the  readier  to  obey 
him  ;  which  makes  his  power  greater.  But  God  has  no  ends :  the  wor^ip 
we  do  Him  proceeds  from  our  duty,  and  is  directed  according  to  our  capacity, 
by  those  rules  of  honour  that  reason  dictateth  to  be  done  by  the  weak  to  the 
more  potent  men,  in  hope  of  benefit,  for  fear  of  damage,  or  in  thankfulness 
for  good  already  received  from  them« 

lliat  we  may  know  what  worship  of  God  is  taught  us  by  the  light  of 
Nature,  I  will  bc^in  with  His  attributes.  Where,  first,  it  is  manifest, 
we  ought  to  attribute  to  Him  "  existence."  For  no  man  can  have  the  will  to 
honour  that  which  he  thinks  not  to  have  any  being, 

Secondly,  that  those  philosophers  who  said  the  world,  or  the  soul  of  the 
world,  was  God,  spake  unworthily  of  Him  ;  and  denied  ^is  existence.  For 
by  God  is  understood  the  cause  of  the  world  ;  and  to  say  the  world  is  God 
b  to  say  there  is  no  cause  of  it,  that  is,  no  God. 

Thirdly,  to  say  the  world  was  not  created,  but  eternal,  seeing  that  which 
is  eternal  has  no  cause,  is  to  deny  there  is  a  God. 

Fourthly,  that  they  who  attributing,  as  thev  think,  ease  to  God,  take  from 
Him  the  care  of  mankind  ;  take  from  Him  his  honour  :  for  it  takes  away 
men's  love,  and  fear  of  Him  ;  which  is  the  root  of  honour. 

Fifthly,  in  those  things  that  signify  greatness  and  power ;  to  say  He  is 
'*  finite,"  is  not  to  honour  Him  ;  for  it  is  not  a  sign  of  the  will  to  honour 
God,  to  attribute  to  Him  less  than  we  can ;  and  finite^  is  less  than  we  can  ; 
because  to  finite,  it  is  easy  to  add  more. 

Therefore  to  attribute  "  figure  "  to  Him  is  not  honour ;  for  all  figure  is 
finite  : 

Nor  to  say  we  conceive,  and  imagine,  or  have  an  "  idea  "  of  Him,  in  our 
mind  :  for  whatsoever  we  conceive  is  finite : 

Nor  to  attribute  to  Him  **  parts,"  or  "  totality ;  "  which  are  the  attributes 
only  of  things  finite : 

Nor  to  say  He  is  in  this  or  that  '*  place  ; "  for  whatsoever  is  in  place,  is 
bomided,  and  finite : 

Nor  that  He  is  **  moved,*'  or  "  resteth ; "  for  both  these  attributes  ascribe 
to  Him  place : 

^ot  that  there  be  more  gods  than  one ;  because  it  implies  them  all 
finite  :  for  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  infinite : 

Nor  to  ascribe  to  Him,  (unless  metaphorically,  meaning  not  the  passion 
but  the  effect,)  passions  that  partake  of  grief;  as  *' repentance,"  "anger," 
"mercy  : '*  or  of  want;  as  "appetite,"  ** hope,"  "desire;"  or  of  any 
passive  faculty ;  for  passion  is  power  limited  by  somewhat  else. 

And  therefore  when  we  ascribe  to  God  a  "  will,"  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  that  of  man,  for  a  "  rational  appetite ;  **  but  as  the  power  by 
which  He  effecteth  everything. 

Likewise  when  we  attribute  to  Him  "  sight,"  and  other  acts  of  sense  ;  as 
also  "  knowledge,"  and  ^  understanding;"  which  in  us  is  nothing  else  but  a 
tumult  of  the  mind,  raised  by  external  things  that  press  the  organ ical  parts 
of  man's  body ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  God  ;  and  being  things  that 
depend  on  natural  causes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Him. 

He  that  will  attribute  to  God  nothing  but  what  is  warranted  by  natural 
reason,  most  either  use  such  negative  attributes  as  "infinite,"  "eternal," 
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'*  incomprehensible  ;*'  or  superlatives,  as  "  most  high,'*  "  most  great,"  and 
the  like;  or  indefinite,  as  '*'good,"  "just,"  "holy,"  "creator;*'  auod  in 
such  sense,  as  if  He  meant  not  to  declare  what  He  is,  (for  that  were  to 
circumscribe  Him  within  the  limits  of  our  fancy,)  but  how  much  we  admire 
Him,  and  how  ready  we  would  be  to  obey  Him ;  which  is  a  sign  of  humility, 
and  of  a  will  to  honour  Him  as  much  as  we  can.  For  there  is  but  one 
name  to  signify  our  conception  of  His  nature,  and  that  is,  "  I  am  :"  and  bat 
one  name  of  His  relation  to  us,  and  that  is,  *'  God ;  **  in  which  is  oontained 
Father,  King,  and  Lord. 

Concerning  the  actions  of  divine  worship,  it  is  a  most  general  precept  of 
reason,  that  they  be  signs  of  the  intention  to  honour  God ;  such  as  are, 
first,  "prayers.  For  not  the  carvers,  when  they  made  imi^resi  were 
thought  to  make  them  gods ;  but  the  people  that  '*  prayed  "  to  them. 

Secondly,  "  thanksgiving ;"  which  differeth  from  prayer  in  divine 
worship,  no  otherwise  than  that  prayers  precede,  and  thanks  succeed  the 
benefit;  the  end,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  being  to  acknowledge 
God  for  author  of  all  benefits,  as  well  past  as  future. 

Thirdly,  "gifts,**  that  is  to  say  "  sacrifices  *'  and  "oblations,"  if  they  be 
of  the  best,  are  signs  of  honour  :  for  they  are  thanksgivings. 

Fourthly,  "  not  to  swear  by  any  but  God,*'  is  naturally  a  sign  of  faonoor: 
for  it  is  a  confession  that  God  only  knoweth  the  heart ;  and  3xat  no  man's 
wit  or  strength  can  protect  a  man  against  God's  vengeance  on  the  perjured. 

Fifthly,  it  is  a  part  of  rational  worship  to  speak  considerately  of  €iod; 
for  it  argues  a  fear  of  Him,  and  fear  is  a  confession  of  His  power.  Hence 
folio weth  that  the  name  of  God  is  not  to  be  used  rashly,  and  to  no  purpose; 
for  that  is  as  much  as  in  vain :  and  it  is  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  by  way 
of  oath,  and  by  order  of  the  commonwealth,  to  make  judgments  certain ; 
or  between  conmionwealths,  to  avoid  war.  And  that  disputing  of  God's 
nature  is  contrary  to  His  honour  :  for  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  natHxal 
kingdom  of  God,  there  is  no  other  way  to  know  anything  but  by  natnnl 
reason,  that  is,  from  the  principles  of  natural  science ;  which  are  so  itt 
from  teaching  us  anything  of  God's  nature,  as  they  cannot  teach  as  oar  own 
nature,  nor  the  nature  of  the  smallest  creature  living.  And  therefore, when 
men  out  of  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  dispute  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
they  but  dishonour  Him :  for  in  the  attributes  which  we  give  to  God,  «e 
are  not  to  consider  the  signification  of  philosophical  trutlu-)  -but  the  signifi* 
cation  of  pious  intention,  to  do  Him  the  greatest  honour  we  are  able. 
From  the  want  of  which  consideration,  have  proceeded  the  vohimes  of 
disputation  about  the  nature  of  God,  that  tend  not  to  His  honour,  bat  to 
the  honour  of  our  own  wits  and  learning;  and  are  nothing  else  bet 
inconsiderate  and  vain  abuses  of  His  sacred  name. 

Sixthly,  in  "  prayers,"  "  thanksgivings,"  "  offerings,"  and  "  sacrifices,"  it 
is  a  dictate  of  natural  reason  that  they  be  every  one  in  his  kind  the  best, 
and  most  significant  of  honour.  As  for  example,  that  prayers  and  dianks^ 
giving,  be  made  in  words  and  phrases,  not  sudden,  nor  ught,  nor  plebcm; 
but  dutiful,  and  well  composed.  For  else  we  do  not  God  as  mock 
honour  as  we  can.  And  therefore  the  heathens  did  absurdly,  to  wordup 
images  for  gods  :  bat  their  doing  it  in  verse,  and  with  music,  both  of  voice 
and  instruments,  was  reasonable.  Also  that  the  beasts  they  offered  is 
sacrifice,  and  the  gifts  they  offered,  and  their  actions  in  worshippiug,  woe 
full  of  submission,  and  commemorative  of  benefits  received,  was  aocordiig 
to  reason,  as  proceeding  from  an  intention  to  honour  Him. 

Seventhly,  reason  directeth  not  only  to  worship  God  in  secret ;  bat  alsoi 
and  especially,  in  public,  and  in  the  sight  of  men.  For  without  that,  that 
which  in  honour  is  most  acceptable,  the  procuring  others  to  honoor  Hin,  is 
lost. 
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Lastly,  obedience  to  His  laws,  that  is,  in  this  case  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
is  the  greatest  worship  of  alL  For  as  obedience  is  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  sacrifice ;  soalso  to  set  light  by  His  commandments,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  contumelies.  And  these  are  the  laws  of  that  divine  worship,  which 
natural  reason  dictateth  to  private  men. 

But  seeing  a  commonwealth  is  but  one  person,  it  ought  also  to  exhibit  to 
God  but  one  worship  ;  which  then  it  doth,  when  it  commandeth  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  private  men,  publicly.  And  this  is  public  worship ;  the 
property  whereof  is  to  be  *'  uniform : "  for  those  actions  that  are  done 
differently,  by  different  men,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  public  worship.  And 
therefore,  where  .many  sorts  of  worship  be  allowed,  proceeding  from  the 
different  religions  of  private  men,  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  any  public 
worship,  nor  that  the  commonwealth  is  of  any  religion  at  all. 

And  because  words,  and  consequently  the  attributes  of  God,  have  their' 
signification  by  agreement  and  constitution  of  men,  those  attributes  are  to 
be  held  significative  of  honour, '.that  men  intend  shall  so  be  ;  and  whatsoever 
may  be  done  by  the  wills  of  particular  men,  where  there  is  no  law  but 
reason,  may  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  conmion wealth,  by  laws  civil.  And 
because  a  commonwealth  hath  no  will,  nor  makes  no  laws,  but  those  that 
me  made  by  the  will  of  him  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power  ;  it 
bUoweth  that  those  attributes  which  the  sovereign  ordaineth,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  for  signs  of  honour,  ought  to  be  taken  and  used  for  such,  by 
>rivate  men  in  their  public  worship. 

But  because  not  all  actions  are  signs  by  constitution,  but  some  are 
latorally  signs  of  honour,  others  of  contumely ;  these  latter,  which  are 
faose  that  men  are  ashamed  to  do  in  the  sight  of  them  they  reverence, 
annot  be  made  by,  human  power  a  part  of  divine  worship ;  nor  the  former, 
ach  as  are  decent,  modest,  humble  behaviour,  ever  be  separated  from  it. 
)nt  whereas  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  actions  and  gestures  of  an 
ddifferent  nature ;  such  of  them  as  the  commonwealth  shall  ordain  to  be 
iublicly  and  universally  in  use,  as  signs  of  honour,  and  part  of  God's 
rorship,  are  to  be  taken  and  used  for  such  by  the  subjects.  And  that 
rhich  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  '*  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man,"  hath 
lace  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  pact,  and  not  by  nature. 

Maving  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  natural  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
atnral  laws,  I  will  add  only  to  this  chapter  a  short  declaration  of  His 
atural  puni^mients.  There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this  life  that  is  not  the 
eginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of  consequences,  as  no  human  providence  is 
igh  enough  to  give  a  man  a  prospect  to  the  end.  And  in  this  chain,  there 
re  linked  tc^ther  both  pleasing  and  unpleasing  events  ;  in  such  manner, 
I  lie  that  will  do  anything  for  his  pleasure,  must  engage  himself  to  sufier 
[I  the  pains  annexed  to  it ;  and  these  pains  are  the  natural  punishments  of 
tose  actions  which  are  the  beginning  of  more  harm  than  good.  And 
ereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  intemperance  is  naturally  punished  with 
seases ;  rashness,  with  mischances ;  injustice,  with  the  violence  of 
lemies :  pride,  with  ruin  ;  cowardice,  with  oppression  :  negligent  govern- 
lent  o(  princes,  with  rebellion ;  and  rebellion,  with  slaughter.  For  seeing 
mishxnents  are  consequent  to  the  breach  of  laws  ;  natural  punishments 
nst  be  naturally  consequent  to  the  breach  of  the  Liws  of  Nature ;  and 
terefore  follow  them  as  their  natural,  not  arbitrary  effects. 
JiXkd.  thus  far  concerning  the  constitution,  nature,  and  right  of  sovereigns, 
id  concerning  the  duty  of  subjects,  derived  from  the  principles  of  natural 
ctson.  And  now,  considering  how  different  this  doctrine  is  from  the 
a.ctice  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  especiallv  of  these  western 
jrts^  that  have  received  their  moral  learning  from  nome  and  Athens ; 
tfil    how  much  depth  of  moral  philosophy  is  required,  in  them   that 
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have  the  administration  of  the  sovereign  power;  I  am  at  the  point  of  be- 
lieving this  my  labour  as  useless  as  the  commonwealth  of  Plata  For 
he  also  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  disorders  of  state,  and 
change  of  governments  by  civil  war,  ever  to  be  taken  awa^,  till  sovereigns 
be  philosophers.  But  when  I  consider  again,  that  the  saence  of  natwil 
justice  is  the  only  science  necessary  for  sovereigns  and  their  prindpil 
ministers ;  and  that  they  need  not  be  charged  with  the  sciences  nuUbe- 
roatical,  as  by  Plato  they  are,  farther  than  by  good  laws  to  encourage  mes 
to  the  study  of  them ;  and  that  neither  Plato,  nor  any  other  philoaopber 
hitherto,  hath  put  into  order,  and  sufficiently  or  probably  proved  all  the 
theorems  of  moral  doctrine,  that  men  may  learn  thereby,  both  how  to 
govern  and  how  to  obey ;  I  recover  some  hope,  that  one  time  or  other, 
this  writing  of  mine  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  sovereign,  who  will  con- 
sider it  himself  (for  it  is  short,  and  I  think  clear),  without  the  help  of  397 
interested,  or  envious  interpreter  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  entire  sovereignty, 
in  protecting  the  public  teaching  of  it,  convert  tliis  truth  of  speculatioo  intt 
the  utility  of  practice. 


PART    III.— OF    A    CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Christian  Politics. 

I  HAVE  derived  the  rights  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  duty  of  subjects, 
hitherto  from  the  principles  of  Nature  only ;  such  as  experience  has  found 
true,  or  consent  concerning  the  use  of  woitls  has  made  so,  that  is  to  say, 
Iroxn  the  nature  of  men,  known  to  us  by  experience,  and  from  definitions 
of  such  words  as  are  essential  to  all  poUtiad  reasoning  universally  agreed 
on.  But  in  that  I  am  next  to  handle,  which  is  the  nature  and  rights  of  a 
'*  Christian  Commonwealth,"  whereof  there  dependeth  much  upon  super- 
natural revelations  of  the  will  of  God ;  the  ground  of  my  discourse  must 
tie,  not  only  the  natural  word  of  God,  but  also  the  prophetical. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses  and  experience  ;  nor  that 
which  is  the  undoubted  word  of  God,  our  natural  reason.  For  they  are  the 
talents  which  He  hath  put  into  our  hands  to  negotiate,  till  the  coming 
again  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  up  in  the 
oapkin  of  an  implicit  faith,  but  employed  in  the  purchase  of  justice,  peace, 
and  true  religion.  For  though  theie  be  many  thmgs  in  God  s  word  above 
reason  ;  that  it  is  to  say,  which  cannot  by  natural  reason  be  either  demon- 
strated or  confuted ;  yet  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  it  ;  but  when  it 
seemeth  so,  the  fault  is  either  in  our  unskilful  interpretation,  or  erroneous 
fatiocination. 

Therefore  when  anything  therein  written  is  too  hard  for  our  examination, 
we  are  bidden  to  captivate  our  understanding  to  the  words ;  and  not  to 
labour  in  sifting  out  a  philosophical  truth  by  logic  of  such  mysteries  as  are 
not  comprehensible,  nor  fall  under  any  rule  of  natural  science.  For  it  is 
irith  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  as  with  wholesome  pills  for  the  sick, 
prhicht  swallowed  whole,  have  the  virtue  to  cure  ;  but  chewed,  are  for  tbe 
oiast  part  cast  up  again  without  effect. 

Hut  by  the  captivity  of  our  understanding,  is  not  meant  a  submission  of 
Jie  intellectual  faculty  to  the  opinion  of  any  other  man  ;  but  of  the  will  to 
obedience,  where  obedience  is  due.  For  sense,  memory,  understanding, 
■eason,  and  opinion  are  not  in  our  power  to  change ;  but  always  and 
necessarily  such  as  the  things  we  see,  hear,  and  consider  suggest  unto  us ; 
md  therefore  are  not  effects  of  our  will,  but  our  will  of  them.  We  then 
aiptivate  our  understanding  and  reason  when  we  forbear  contradiction ; 
i^lien  we  so  speak,  as  by  lawful  authority  we  are  commanded,  and  when  we 
rre  accordingly,  which,  in  sum,  is  trust  and  faith  reposed  in  him  that 
peaketh,  though  the  mind  be  incapable  of  any  notion  at  all  from  the  words 


When  God  speaketh  to  man,  it  must  be  either  immediately ;  or  by  medi« 
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ation  of  another  man,  to  whom  He  had  formerly  spoken  by  himself 
immediately.  How  God  speaketh  to  a  man  immediately,  may  be  understood 
by  those  well  enough,  to  whom  He  hath  so  spoken  :  but  how  the  same 
should  be  understock  by  another,  is  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  know.  For 
if  a  man  pretend  to  me,  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him  supematurally  and 
immediately,  and  I  make  doubt  of  it,  I  cannot  easily  perceive  what  axsv- 
ment  he  can  produce  to  oblige  me  to  believe  it.  It  is  tnie,  that  if  he  be  my 
sovereign,  he  may  oblige  me  to  obedience,  so  as  not  by  act  or  word  to 
declare  I  believe  him  not ;  but  not  to  think  any  otherwise  than  my  reasoa 
persuades  me.  But  if  one  that  hath  not  such  authority  over  me,  should 
pretend  the  same,  there  is  nothing  that  exacteth  either  belief  or  obe- 
dience. 

For  to  say  that  Gk)d  hath  spoken  to  him  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  not  to 
say  God  hath  spoken  to  him  immediately,  but  by  mediation  of  the  prophets, 
or  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  church,  in  such  manner  as  He  spealcs  to  all 
other  Christian  men.  To  say  He  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  he  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him ;  which  is  not  of  force 
to  win  belief  from  any  man,  that  knows  dreams  are  for  the  most  put 
natural,  and  may  proceed  fix)m  former  thoughts ;  and  such  dreams  as  thai, 
from  self-conceit,  and  foolish  arrogance,  and  false  opinion  of  a  man's  own 
godliness,  or  other  virtue,  by  which  he  thinks  he  hath  merited  the  favour 
of  extraordinary  revelation.  To  say  he  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heanl  a  voice, 
is  to  say  that  he  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  for  in  sodi 
manner  a  man  doth  many  times  naturally  take  his  dream  for  a  vision  as  not 
having  well  observed  his  own  slumbering.  To  say  he  speaks  by  supernatural 
inspiration,  is  to  say  he  finds  an  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some  strong 
opinion  of  himself,  tor  which  he  can  allege  no  natural  and  sufficient  reason. 
So  that  though  God  Almighty  can  speak  to  a  man  by  dreams,  visions,  \'oioe, 
and  inspiration ;  yet  He  obliges  no  man  to  believe  He  hath  so  done  to  hhn 
that  pretends  it ;  who,  being  a  man,  may  err,  and,  which  is  more,  may  lie. 

How  then  can  he,  to  whom  God  hath  never  revealed  His  wiU  immediatdy, 
saving  by  the  way  of  natural  reason,  know  when  he  is  to  obey  or  not  to  obey 
his  word,  delivered  by  him  that  says  he  is  a  prophet  ?  Of  four  hmidred 
prophets,  of  whom  the  king  of  Isreal  asked  counsel  concerning  the  war  he 
made  against  Ramoth  Gilead  (i  Kings  xxii.),  only  Micaiah  was  a  true  one. 
The  prophet  that  was  sent  to  prophesy  against  the  altar  set  up  by  Jeroboaa 
(i  Kings  xiii.),  though  a  true  prophet,  and  that  by  two  miracles  done  in  bis 
presence,  appears  to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  was  yet  deceived  by 
another  old  prophet,  that  persuaded  him  as  from  the  mouth  of  God,  to  eat 
and  drink  with  him.  If  one  prophet  deceive  another,  what  certainty  is 
there  of  knowing  the  will  of  God,  by  other  way  than  that  of  reason  ?  To 
which  I  answer  .out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  there  be  two  marks,  by 
which  together,  not  asunder,  a  true  prophet  is  to  be  known.  One  is  the 
doing  of  miracles  ;  the  other  is  the  not  teaching  any  other  religion  than  fliat 
which  is  already  established.  Asunder,  I  say,  neither  of  these  is  sofficiefit 
*'  If  a  prophet  rise  amongst  you,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  shall  preteaid 
the  doing  of  a  miracle,  and  the  miracle  come  to  pass ;  if  he  say.  Let  us  foUcyw 
strange  gods,  which  thou  has  not  known,  thou  shalt  not  hearken  to  bin, 
&c.  But  that  prophet  and  dreamer  of  dreams  shall  be  put  to  deatt, 
because  he  hath  spoken  to  you  to  revolt  from  the  Lord  your  God.**  (Deot. 
xiii.  1-5.)  In  which  words  two  things  are  to  be  ol»erved ;  first,  that  God 
will  not  have  miracles  alone  serve  for  arguments,  to  approve  the  ptt>pfaec^s 
calling  ;  but,  as  it  is  in  the  third' verse,  for  an  experiment  of  the  constaBcy 
of  our  sidherence  to  Himself.  For  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers^ 
though  not  so  great  as  those  of  Moses,  yet  were  great  miracles.  Secoiuily, 
th^t  how  great  soever  the  miracle  be,  yet  if  it  tend  to  stir  up  revolt 
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the  king,  or  him  that  govemeth  by  the  king's  authority,  he  that  doth  such 
miracle  is  not  to  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  sent  to  make  trial  of  their 
allegiance.  For  these  words,  "  revolt  from  the  Lord  your  God,"  are  in  this 
place  equivalent  to  "  revolt  from  your  king."  For  they  had  made  God 
their  king  by  pact  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  who  ruled  them  by  Moses 
only ;  for  he  only  spake  with  God,  and  from  time  to  time  declared  God's 
commandments  to  the  people.  In  like  manner,  after  our  Saviour  Christ 
had  made  His  disciples  acknowledge  Him  for  the  Messiah,  (that  is  to  say,  for 
God's  anointed,  whom  the  nation  of  the  Jews  daily  expected  for  their  king, 
but  refused  when  He  came,)  He  omitted  not  to  advertise  them  of  the  danger 
of  miracles.  *'  There  shall  arise,"  saith  he,  "  ^dse  Christs,  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shalt  do  great  wonders  and  miracles,  even  to  the  seducing,  if  it 
were  possible,  of  the  very  elect."  (Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  By  which  it  appears 
that  false  prophets  may  have  the  power  of  miracles  ;  yet  are  we  not  to  take 
their  doctrine  for  God's  word.  St.  Paul  says  fardier  to  the  Galatians 
(GaL  i.  8),  that  '*  if  himself,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  another  gospel 
to  them,  than  he  had  preached,  let  him  be  accursed. "  That  gospel  was 
that  Christ  was  King ;  so  that  all  preaching  against  the  power  of  the  king 
received,  in  consequence  to  these  words,  is  by  St.  Paul  accursed.  For  his 
speech  is  addressed  to  those,  who  by  his  preaching  had  already  received 
Jesus  for  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  for  King  of  the  Jews. 

And  as  miracles,  without  preaching  that  doctrine  which  God  hath 
established ;  so  preaching  the  true  doctrine,  without  the  doing  of  miracles, 
is  an  insufficient  a^ument  of  immediate  revelation.  For  if  a  man  that 
teacheth  not  false  doctrine,  should  pretend  to  be  a  prophet  without  showing 
any  miracle,  he  is  never  the  more  to  be  regarded  for  his  pretence,  as  is 
evident  by  Deut  xviii.  21,  22:  "If  thou  say  in  thy  heart.  How  shall  we 
know  that  the  word  (of  the  prophet)  is  not  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken?  when  the  prophet  shall  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
which  shall  not  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken,  but  the  prophet  has  spoken  it  out  of  the  pride  of  his  own  heart, 
fear  him  not"  but  a  man  may  here  again  ask,  when  the  prophet  hath 
foretold  a  thing,  how  shall  we  know  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  not  ? 
For  he  may  foretell  it  as  a  thing  to  arrive  after  a  certain  long  time,  longer 
than  the  time  of  man's  life ;  or  indefinitely,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  one 
time  or  other :  in  which  case  this  mark  of  a  prophet  is  unuseful ;  and  there- 
fore the  miracles  that  oblige  us  to  believe  a  prophet,  ought  to  bie  confirmed 
by  an  immediate,  or  a  not  long  deferred  event.  So  that  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  teaching  of  the  religion  which  God  hath  established,  and  the  showing 
of  a  present  miracle,  joined  together,  were  the  only  marks  whereby  the 
Scripture  would  have  a  true  prophet,  that  is  to  say,  immediate  revelation, 
to  be  acknowledged ;  neither  of  them  being  singly  sufficient  to  oblige  any 
other  man  to  reg^und  what  he  saith. 

Seeing  therefore  miracles  now  cease,  we  have.no  sign  left  whereby  to 
acknowledge  the  pretended  revelations  or  inspirations  of  any  private  man  ; 
nor  obligation  to  give  ear  to  any  doctrine,  farther  than  it  is  conformable  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the  place, 
and  sufficiently  recompense  the  want  of  all  other  prophecy  ;  and  from  which, 
by  wise  and  learned  interpretation,  and  careful  ratiocination,  all  rules  and 
precepts  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  both  to  God  and  man, 
without  enthusiasm  or  supernatural  inspiration,  may  easily  be  deduced. 
And  this  Scripture  is  it,  out  of  which  I  am  to  take  the  principles  of  my  dis- 
course, concerning  the  rights  of  those  that  are  the  supreme  governors  on 
earth  of  Christian  commonwealths :  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  And  to  that  end,  I  shall  speak  in  the  next 
chapter,  of  the  books,  writers,  scope  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Number^  Antiquity y  Scope^  Authority,  and  Inkrprettrs  of  the 

Books  of  Holy  Scripture, 

By  the  Books  of  Holy  *'  Scripture,"  are  understood  those  which  ought  to 
be  the  "  canon,''  that  is  to  say,  the  rules  of  Christian  life. 

And  because  all  rules  of  life,  which  men  are  in  conscience  bound  to 
observe,  are  laws  ;  the  question  of  the  Scripture  is  the  question  of  what  is 
law  throughout  all  Christendom,  both  natural  and  dvil.    For  thot^h  it  be 
not  determined  in  Scripture  what  laws  every  Christian  king  shall  oonstitote 
in  his  own  dominions ;  yet  It  is  determined  what  laws  he  shall  not  coD' 
stitute.  Seeing  therefore  I  have  already  proved  that  sovereigns  in  their  own 
dominions  are  the  sole  legislators,  those  books  only  are  canonical,  that  is, 
law,  in  every  nation,   which  are  established  for  such  by  the  sovereign 
authority.     It  is  true,  that  God  is  the  sovereign  of  all  sovereigns ;   and 
therefore  when  He  speaks  to  any  subject.  He  ought  to  be  obeyed,  what- 
soever any  earthly  potentate  command  to  the  contrary.    But  the  auestion 
is  not  of  obedience  to  God,  but  of  *'  when  "  and  ^'  what''  God  haUi  said  ; 
which  to  subjects  that  have  no  supernatural  revelation,  cannot  be  known, 
but  by  that  natural  reason  which  guideth  them  for  the  obtaining  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  several  commonwealtl^  that  is  to 
say,  of  their  lawful  sovereifi;ns.     According  to  this  obligation,  I  can  ac- 
knowlolge  no  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  Holy  Scripture,  bat 
those  which  have  been  commanded  to    be  acknowledged  for  such  by 
the  authority  of   the  Church  of  England.     What  books  these  are,  is 
sufficiently  known  without  a  catalc^e  of  them  here  ;  and  they  are  the  same 
that  are  acknowledged  by  St.  Jerome,  who  holdeth  the  rest,  namely,  the 
Wisdom    of    Solomon,    Ecclesiasticus,    Judith,    Tobia^    the   first    and 
the  second  of  Maccabees,  (though  he  had  seen  the  first  in  Hebrew, )  and 
the   third   and   fourth  of    Esdras,    for    Apocrypha.    Of  the   canonical, 
Josephus,  a  learned  Jew,  that  wrote  in  the  tune  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
reckoneth   '*  twenty^two,"  making   the  number  agree  with  the  Hebcew 
alphabet.    St.  Jerome  does  the  same,  though  they  reckon  them  in  diffixent 
manner.     For  Josephus  numbers  "five"  Books  of  Moses,  "  thirteen '' of 
Prophets  that  writ  the  history  of  their   own  times,  (which  how  it  agrees 
with  the  prophets'  writings  contained   in  the  Bible  we  shall  see  hereaner,) 
and  **  four"  of  "  hymns  *'  and  moral  precepts.    But  St.  Jerome  reckons 
i*  five "  books  of   Moses,  "  eight "    ot  Prophets,  and  **  nine "    of    odier 
Holy  Writ,   which  he  calls  of  hriibypoj^    The  Septuagint,  who  were 
seventy  learned  men  of  the  Jews,  sent  for  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to 
translate  the  Jewish  law  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  have  1%  us  no 
other  for  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  the  same  that  are 
received  in  the  Churui  of  England. 

As  for  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  are  equalljr  acknowledged 
for  canon  by  all  Christian  churches,  and  by  all  sects  of  Christians^  that  admit 
any  books  at  all  for  canonical 

Who  were  the  original  writers  of  the  several  Books  of  Holy  Scriptwc, 
has  not  been  made  evident  by  any  sufficient  testimony  of  other  htstory, 
which  is  the  only  proof  of  matter  of  fact ;  nor  can  be,  by  any  argument  ol 
natural  reason :  for  reason  serves  only  to  convince  the  truth,  not  oi  £act,  bit 
of  consequence.  The  Ught  therefore  that  must  guide  us  in  this  qaestioft 
must  be  that  which  is  held  out  unto  us  from  the  books  themselyes ;  —  ^  ^^~ 
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light,  though  it  show  us  not  the  writer  of  every  book,  yet  it  is  not  unusefal 
to  give  us  Knowledge  of  the  time  wherein  they  were  written. 

And  first,  for  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  not  argument  enough  that  they  were 
written  by  Moses,  because  they  are  called  the  five  Books  of  Moses ;  no 
more  than  these  titles,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  and  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  are  axcuments  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  were  written  by  Joshua,  by  the  Judges,  by  Ruth,  and  by  the 
Kings.  For  in  titles  of  books,  the  subject  is  marked  as  often  as  the  writer. 
The  histoxy  of  Livy  denotes  the  writer,  but  the  history  of  Scanderberg  is 
denominated  from  die  subject.  We  read  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
(verse  6),  concerning  the  sepulchre  of  Moses,  "  that  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  to  this  day,"  that  is,  to  the  day  wherein  those  words  were 
written.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  those  words  were  written  after  his 
interment.  For  it  were  a  strange  interpretation  to  say  Moses  spake  of  his 
own  sepulchre,  though  by  prophecy,  tnat  it  was  not  found  to  that  day 
wherein  he  was  yet  living.  But  it  mav  perhaps  be  alleged,  that  the  last 
chapter  only,  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  was  written  by  some  other  man, 
but  the  rest  not.  Let  us  therefore  consider  that  which  we  find  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (xii.  6),  *'  And  Abraham  passed  through  the  land  to  the  place 
of  Sicbem,  unto  Uie  plains  of  Moreh,  and  the  Camumite  was  then  in  the 
land;"  whidi  must  needs  be  the  words  of  one  that  wrote  when  the 
Canaanite  was  not  in  the  land ;  and  consequently,  not  of  Moses,  who  died 
before  he  came  into  it.  Likewise  (Numbers  zxi.  14)  the  writer  citeth 
another  more  ancient  book,  entitled,  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
wherein  were  registered  the  acts  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  and  at  the  brook 
of  Amon.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  five  Books  of  Moses 
were  written  after  his  time,  though  how  long  after  it  be  not  so  manifest. 

But  though  Moses  did  not  compile  those  books  entirely,  and  in  the  form 
we  have  them,  yet  he  wrote  all  that  which  he  is  there  said  to  have  written : 
as  for  example,  the  Volume  of  the  Law,  which  is  contained,  as  it  seemeth, 
in  the  xith  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  following  chapters  to  the  xxviith, 
which  was  also  commanded  to  be  written  on  stones,  in  their  entry  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  this  also  did  Moses  himself  write  (Deut.  xxxi. 
9,  10),  and  delivered  to  the  priests  and  elders  of  Israel,  to  be  read  every 
seventh  year  to  all  Israel,  at  their  assemblii^  in  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea 
And  this  is  that  law  which  God  commanded,  that  their  kings,  when  they 
should  have  established  that  form  of  government,  should  take  a  copy  oif 
firom  the  priests  and  Levites  :  and  which  Moses  commanded  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  lay  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  26) ;  and  the  same 
which  having  been  lost,  was  long  time  after  found  again  by  Hilkiah,  and 
sent  to  king  Josias  (2  Kings  xxii.  8),  who  causing  it  to  be  read  to  the 
people  (2  Kings  xxiii.  I,  2,  3),  renewed  the  covenant  between  God  and 
them. 

That  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  also  written  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua, 
may  be  gathered  out  of  many  places  of  the  book  itself.  Joshua  had  set  up 
twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordioi,  for  a  monument  to  their  passa^^e ;  of 
which  the  writer  saith  thus :  "  They  are  there  unto  this  day"  (Josh.  iv.  9) ; 
for  "  unto  this  day  "  is  a  phrase  tnat  signifieth  a  time  past,  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  In  like  manner,  upon  the  saying  of  the  Lord  that  He 
had  rolled  off  from  the  people  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  the  writer  saith, 
''The  place  is  called  Gil^  unto  this  :day"  (Josh.  v.  9) ;  which  to  have 
said  in  the  time  of  Joshua  had  been  improper.  So  also  the  name  of  the 
vsdley  of  Achor,  from  the  trouble  that  Achan  raised  in  the  camp,  the  writer 
saith,  "  remaineth  unto  this  day  "  (Josh.  vii.  26) ;  which  must  needs  be 
therefore  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  Arguments  of  this  kind  there  be 
many  other,  as  Josh.  viii.  29 ;  xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  14 ;  xv.  63. 
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The  some  is  manifest  by  like  arguments  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (chap.  i. 
21, 26 ;  vi.  24 ;  z.  4 ;  XT.  19 ;  zvii.  6),  and  Rath(i.  i) ;  but  espeoally  Judges 
(xviiL  «>),  where  it  is  said  that  *'  Jonathan  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land." 

ThaX  the  Booltt  of  Samuel  were  also  written  after  his  own  time  there  are 
the  like  argmnents  (i  Sam.  v.  5  ;  vii.  13, 15 ;  xxvii.  6^  and  xxx.  25),  where, 
after  David  had  adjudged  equal  part  of  the  spoils  to  them  that  guarded 
the  ammunition  witn  them  that  fought,  the  writer  saith,  *'  He  made  it  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  to  Israel  to  this  day.''  Again,  when  David,  dis- 
pleased that  the  Lord  had  slain  Uzzah,  for  putting  out  his  hand  to  sustain 
the  ark,  called  the  place  Peres-Uzzah,  the  writer  saith  <2  Sam.  vi.  8),  it  is 
called  so  "to  this  day  :"  the  time  therefore  of  the  writing  of  that  book 
must  be  long  after  the  time  of  the  £&ct ;  that  is,  long  aft^  the  time  of 
David. 

As  for  the  two  books  of  the  Kings,  anH  the  two  books  of  the 
Chronides,  besides  the  places  which  mention  such  monuments,  as  the 
writer  saith,  remained  till  his  own  days ;  such  as  are  i  Kings  is.  13 ;  iz.  21; 
z.  12 ;  xii.  19;  2  Kmgs  iL  22 ;  viii.  22 ;  x.  27;  xiv.  7;  xvi.  6 ;  zviL  23 ;  zvii. 
34 ;  zvii«  41;  and  i  Chron.  iv.  41;  v.  26  ;  it  is  argument  suf&dent  they  were 
written  alter  the  captivi^  in  Babylon,  that  the  history  of  them  is  continued 
till  that  time.  For  the  racts  registered  are  always  more  andent  than  the 
register  ;  and  much  more  andent  than  such  books  as  make  mention  of  and 
quote  the  r^[ister ;  as  these  books  do  in  divers  places,  refemng  the  reader 
to  the  Chronides  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  to  the  Chronides  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  to  the  Books  of  the  prophet  Samud,  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  the 
prophet  Ahijah ;  to  the  Vision  of  Jehdo,  to  the  books  of  the  prophet 
Serveiah,  and  of  the  prophet  Addo. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were  written  certainly  after  their 
return  from  captivity;  because  their  return,  the  re-edification  of  the 
walls  and  houses  of  Jerusalem,  the  renovation  of  the  covenant,  and  ordina- 
tion of  their  policj,  are  therein  contained. 

The  history  of  Queen  Esther  is  of  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  and 
therefore  the  writer  must  have  been  of  the  same  time,  or  after  it 

The  book  of  Job  hath  no  mark  in  it  of  the  time  wherein  it  was 
written ;  and  though  it  appear  suffidently  (Ezddel  xiv.  14,  and  James  t. 
11)  that  he  was  no  feigned  person ;  yet  the  book  itself  seemeth  not  to  be 
a  history,  but  a  treatise  concerning  a  question  in  andent  time  mndi 
disputed,  "  why  wicked  men  have  often  prospered  in  this  world,  and  good 
men  have  been  afilicted  ; "  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  because  firom  the 
beginning  to  the  third  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  where  the  complaint 
of  Job  b^inneth,  the  Hebrew  is,  as  St.  Jerome  testifieth,  in  prose;  and 
from  theace  to  Uie  sixth  verse  of  the  last  diapter,  in  hexameter  verses  ;  and 
the  rest  of  that  chapter  again  in  prose.  So  that  the  dispute  is  all  in  vene ; 
and  the  prose  is  added  but  as  a  preface  in  the  beginmng,  and  an  epilogue 
in  the  end.  But  verse  is  no  usual  style  of  such,  as  dther  are  themselves  in 
great  pain,  as  Job ;  or  of  such  as  come  to  comfort  them,  as  his  friends  ;  but 
in  philosophy,  especially  moral  philoso^yi^in  andent  time  frequent. 

The  Psalms  were  written  the  most  part  by  David,  for  the  use  of  the 
quire.  To  these  are  added  some  songs  of  Moses,  and  other  holy  men ; 
and  some  of  them  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  as  the  137th  and  the 
126th,  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  Psalter  was  compiled,  and  put  into 
the  form  it  now  hath,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon. 

The  Proverbs,  being  a  collection  of  wise  and  godly  sayings,  partly  of 
Solomon,  partly  of  Agi:r,  the  son  of  Takeh,  and  {wrtly  of  the  mother  of 
king  Lemud;  cannot  probably  be  thought  to  mive  been  collected  bv 
Solomon,  rather  than  by  Agur  or  the  mot&r  of  Lemnd ;  and  that,  thonc^ 
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the  sentences  be  theirs,  yet  the  collection  or  compiling  them  into  this 
one  book  was  the  work  of  some  other  godly  man  that  lived  after  them 
all. 

The  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticles  have  nothing  that  was  not 
Solomon's  except  it  be  the  titles  or  inscriptions.  For  The  Words  of  the 
Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerosalem;  and  The  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  distinction's 
sEdce,  then,  when  the  books  of  Scriptate  were  gathered  into  one  body  of  the 
law ;  to  the  end,  that  not  the  doctrine  only,  bat  the  authors  also  might  be 
extant. 

Of  tilie  prophets^  the  most  ancient  are  Zephaniah,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  and  Michah,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Amaziah,  and  Azariah,  other- 
wise Odas,  kings  of  Judah.  But  the  book  of  Jonah  is  not  properly  a 
register  of  his  prophecy  ;  for  that  is  contained  in  these  few  words,  '*  Fort^ 
days  and  Nineveh  i^all  be  destroyed ; "  but  a  history  or  narration  of  his 
frowardness  and  disputing  God's  commandments ;  so  that  there  is  small 
probability  he  should  be  the  author,  seeing  he  is  the  subject  of  it.  But  the 
book  of  Amos  is  his  prophecy. 

Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk  prophesied  in  the  time  of 
Josiah. 

Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  in  the  captivity. 

When  Joel  and  Malachi  prophesied,  is  not  evident  by  tiieir  writings.  But 
considering  the  inscriptions,  or  titles  of  their  books,  it  is  manifest  enough 
that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  was  set  forth  in  the  form  we 
have  it  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  that  caused  it  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  by  seventy  men,  which  were  sent  him  out  of  Judea  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  if  the  books  of  Apocrypha,  which  are  recommended  to  us  by 
the  church,  though  not  for  canonical,  yet  for  profitable  books  for  our  instruc- 
tion, may  in  this  point  be  credited,  the  Scripture  was  set  forth  in  the  form 
we  have  it  in,  by  Esdras  :  as  may  appear  by  that  which  he  himself  saith,  in 
the  second  book  (chapter  xiv.  verse  21,  2^  &c.),  where  speaking  to  God, 
he  saith  thus:  "Thy  law  is  burnt;  therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  things 
which  thou  hast  done,  or  the  works  that  are  to  begin.  But  if  I  have  found 
grace  before  thee,  servd  down  the  holy  spirit  into  me,  and  I  shall  write  all 
that  hath  been  done  in  the  world,  since  the  begixming,  which  were  written 
in  thy  law,  that  men  may  find  thy  path,  and  that  they  which  will  live  in 
the  latter  day,  may  live.'  And  verse  45  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
forty  days  were  fulfilled,  that  the  highest  spake,  saying,  The  first  that  thoa 
hast  written,  publish  openly,  that  the  worthy  and  unworthv  may  read  it ; 
but  keep  the  seventy  last,  that  thou  mayest  deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be 
wise  among  the  people."  And  thus  much  concerning  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  all  in  less  than  an  a£;e  after 
Christ's  ascension,  and  had  all  of  them  seen  onr  Saviour,  or  been  His  dis- 
ciples, except  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke ;  and  consequently  whatsoever  was 
■written  by  them  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  the  time  wherein 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  acknowlec^ed  by  the 
church  to  be  of  their  writing,  is  not  altogether  so  ancient.  For,  as  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  derived  to  us,  firom  no  other  time  than  that 
of  Esdras,  who  by  the  direction  of  God's  spirit  retrieved  them,  when  they 
-were  lost ;  those  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the  copies  were  not 
many,  nor  could  easily  be  all  in  any  one  private  man's  hand,  caxmot  be 
derived  from  a  higher  time  than  that  wherein  the  governors  of  the  church 
collected,  approved,  and  recommended  them  to  us,  as  die  writings  of  those 
spoftles  and  discipks»  aider  whose  names  they  go.    The  first  enumeration 
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of  all  the  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  in  the  canons  of 
the  apostles  supposed  to  be  collected  by  Clement,  the  first  (after  St.  Peter) 
bishop  of   Rome.      But  because  that  is  but  supposed,   and  by    many 
questioned,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is  the  first  we  Know  that  recommended 
the  Bible  to  the  then  Christian  churches,  for  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles :  and  this  Council  was  held  in  the  364th  year  after  CniisL 
At  which  time,  though  ambition  had  so  Ux  prevailed  on  the  great  doctoiB 
of  the  church  as  no  more  to  esteem  emperors,  though  Christian,  for  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  but  for  sheep ;  and  emperors  not  Christian^  for 
wolves  ;  and  endeavoured  to  pass  their  doctrine,  not  for  counsel  and  'vcAsX' 
mation  as  preachers,  but  for  laws  as  absolute  governors  ;  and  thought  snch 
frauds  as  tended  to  make  the  people  the  more  obedient  to  Christian 
doctrine,  to  be  pious ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  they  did  not  therefore  falsify  the 
Scriptures,  though  the  copies  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  in 
the  hands  only  of  the  ecclesiastics,  because  if  they  had  had  an  intention  so 
to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more  favourable  to  their  power 
over  Christian  princes  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they  are.    I  see  not  there- 
fore any  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  we  have 
them  now,  are  the  true  rasters  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles.     And  so  perhaps  are  some  of  those  books 
which  are  called  Apocrypha,  and  left  out  of  the  canon,  not  for  inconformity 
of  doctrine  with  the  rest,  but  only  because  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew.     For  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  there 
were  few  learned  Jews  that  were  not  perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue.     For  the 
seventy  interpreters  that  converted  the  Bible  into  Greek,  were  all  of  them 
Hebrews ;  and  we  have  extant  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  both  Jews, 
written  by  them  eloquently  in  Greek.     But  it  is  not  the  writer,  bat  the 
authority  of  the  church  that  maketh  the  book  canonical.     And  althongk 
these  books  were  written  by  divers  men,  yet  it  is  manifest  the  writers  weie 
all  endued  with  one  and  the  same  spirit,  in  that  they  conspire  to  one  and 
the  same  end,  which  is  setting  forth  of  Uie  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  Father,   Son,   and  Holv  Ghost.     For  the  book  of  Genesis  deriveth 
the  genealogy  of  God's  people,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  guii^ 
into  Egypt ;  the  other  four  books  of  Moses  contain  the  election  of  God  for 
their  lung,  and  the  laws  which  He  prescribed  for  their  government ;  the 
books    of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,   and  Samuel,  to    the    time   of  Said, 
describe   the  acts  of  God's  people,  till  the  time  they  cast  olT   Go^s 
yoke  and  called  for  a  king,  after  the  manner  of  their  neighbour  nations. 
The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  derives  the  successioD  of  the 
line  of  David  to  the  captivity,  out  of  which  line  was  to  spring  the  restorer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  our  blessed  Saviour  Goa  the  Son,  whose 
coming  was  foretold    in  the  books  of   the  prophets,  after  whom    the 
Evangelists  write  His  life  and  actions,  and  His  claim  to  the  kingdom^  whilst 
He  lived  on  earth  :  and  lastly,  the  Acts  and   Epistles  of  the  Apostles, 
declare  the  coming  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  authority  He  left 
with  them  and  their  successors  for  the  direction  of  the  Jews,  and  for  the 
invitation  of  the  Gentiles.     In  sum,  the  histories  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
had  one  and  the  same  scope  to  convert  men  to  the  obedience  of  God  :  1. 
in  Moses  and  the  Priests  ;  II.  in  the  man  Christ ;  and  ill.  in  the  Apostles 
and  the  successors  to  apostolical  power.     For  these  three  at  several  times 
did  represent  the  person  of  God ;  Moses  and  his  successors,  the  H^ 
Priests,  and  Kings  of  Judah,   in  the  Old  Testament :    Christ   himself 
in  the  time  He  lived  on  earth ;  and  the  Apostles,  and  their  successors,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  to  this 
day. 
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It  is  a  question  much  disputed  between  the  divers  sects  of  Christian 
religion,  '*  from  whence  the  Scriptures  derive  their  authority ;"  which  ques- 
tion is  also  propounded  sometimes  in  other  terms,  as,  '*  how  we  know  tnem 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  why  we  believe  them  to  be  so :"  and  the 
difficulty  of  resolving  it,  ariseth  chiefly  from  the  impropemess  of  the  words 
wheiein  the  question  itself  is  couched.  For  it  is  believed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  first  and  onginal  "  author  "  of  them  is  God  ;  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion disputed,  is  not  that  Again,  it  is  nlanifest,  that  none  can  know  they 
are  God's  word  (though  all  true  Christians  believe  it),  but  those  to  whom 
God  himself  hath  revealed  it  supematurally  ;  and  therefore  the  question  is 
not  rightly  moved,  of  our  "knowledge"  of  it.  Lastly,  when  the  question 
is  propounded  of  our  "belief;"  beaiuse  some  are  moved  to  believe  for 
'  one,  and  others  for  other  reasons ;  there  can  be  rendered  no  one  general 
answer  for  them  all.  The  question  truly  stated  is, ''  by  what  authority  they 
are  made  law." 

As  far  as  they  differ  not  from  the  laws  of  Nature  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  are  the  law  of  God,  and  carry  their  authority  with  them,  legible  to  all 
men  that  have  the  use  of  natural  reason :  but  this  is  no  other  authority,  than 
that  of  all  other  moral  doctrine  consonant  to  reason ;  the  dictates  whereof 
are  laws,  not  "m^i|^"  but  "eternal." 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  written 
law,  wmch  are  laws  to  them  only  to  whom  God  hath  so  sufficiently  pub- 
lished them,  as  no  man  can  excuse  himself,  by  saying  he  knew  not  they 
were  His. 

He  therefore  to  whom  God  hath  not  supematurally  revealed  that  they 
are  His,  nor  that  those  that  published  them  were  sent  by  Him,  is  not 
-  obliged  to  obey  them,  by  any  authority,*  but  his,  whose  conunands  have 
already  the  force  of  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  b^  any  other  authority  than  Uiat 
of  the  commonwealth,  residing  in  the  sovereign,  who  only  has  the  legi^tive 
power.     Again,  if  it  be  not  the  legislative  authority  of  the  commonwealth,' 
that  giveth  them  the  force  of  laws,  it  must  be  some  other  authority  derived 
from  God,  either  private  or  public :   if  private,  it  obUges  only  him  to 
-whom  in  particular  God  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.     For  if  every  man 
should  be  obl^ed  to  take  for  God's  law  what  particular  men,  on  pretence 
of  private  inspiration  or  revelation,  should  obtrude  upon  him,  in  such  a 
number  of  men,  that  out  of  pride  and  ignorance,  take  their  own  dreams, 
and  extrava^^ant  fancies,  and  madness,  for  testimonies  of  God's  spirit ;  or 
out  of  ambition,  pretend  to  such  divine  testimonies,  falsely,  and  contrary  to 
their  own  consciences,  it  were  impossible  that  any  divine  law  should  be 
acknowledged.    If  public,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  "  commonwealth,"  or 
of  the  "church."    But  the  church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is  the  same  thing 
with  a  commonwealth  of  Christians ;  called  a  "  commonwealth,"  because  it 
consisteth  of  men  united  in  one  person,  their  sovereign ;  and  a  "  church," 
because  it  consisteth  in  Christian  men,  united  in  one  Christian  sovereign. 
But  if  the  church  be  not  one  person,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all :  it  can 
neither  command,  nor  do  any  action  at  all ;  nor  is  capable  of  having  any 
power,  or  right  to  anything :  nor  has  any  will,  reason  nor  voice ;  for  all 
these  quaUties  are  personal.     Now  if  the  whole  number  of  Christians  be 
not  contained  in  one  commonwealth,  they  are  not  one  person  ;  nor  is  there 
an  universal  church  that  hath  any  authority  over  them  ;  and  therefore  the 
Scriptures  are  not  made  laws,  by  the  universal  church :  or  if  it  be  one  com- 
monwealth, then  all  Christian  monarchs  and  states  are  private  persons,  and 
subject  to  be  judged,  deposed,  and  j)unished  by  an  universal  sovereign  of 
all  Christendom.     So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  reduced  to  this,  "whether  Christian  kings,  and  the  sovereign  assemblies 
Oiristian  commonwealths,  be  absolute  in  their  own  territories,  im* 
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mediately  under  God  ;  or  subject  to  one  vicar  of  Christ,  constituted  of  the 
"universal  church ;  to  be  judged,  condemned,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  as 
he  shall  think  expedient,  or  necessary  for  the  common  good. 

Which  question  cannot  be  resolved  without  a  more  paitiotlar  coosiden- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  from  whence  also  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
authority  of  interpreting  the  Scripture.  For  whosoever  hath  a  lawfiil 
power  overjany  writing,  to  make  it  law,  hath  the  power  also  to  approve, 
or  disapprove,  tibe  interpretation  of  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Signification  of  Spirit,  Angela  and  Inspiration  in  the 

Books  of  Holy  Scripture, 

Seeing  the  foundation  of  all  true  ratiocination  is  the  constant  signification 
of  words ;  which  in  the  doctrine  following,  dependeth  not,  as  in  natural 
science,  on  the  will  of  the  writer,  nor,  as  in  common  convexsation,  on 
vulgar  use,  but  on  the  sense  they  carry  in  the  Scripture ;  it  is  neoessaiy, 
before  I  proceed  any  further,  to  determine,  out  of  the  Bible,  the  meaning 
of  such  words,  as  by  their  ambiguity  may  render  what  I  am  to  infer  upon 
them,  obscure  or  disputable.  I  will  begin  with  the  words  *'  body  '*  and 
''spirit,"  which  in  the  language  of  the  s^qqIs  are  termed,  "substances," 
"corporeal,"  and  "incorporeal.** 

The  word  "  body,"  in  the  most  general  acceptation,  signifieth  that  which 
fiUeth  or  occupieth  some  certain  room,  or  imagined  place  ;  and  dependeth 
not  on  the  imagination,  but  is  a  real  part  of  that  we  call  the  *'  universe." 
For  the  *' universe"  being  the  aggregate  of  all  bodies,  there  is  no  real  pait 
thereof  that  is  not  also  "body ;  ''nor  anything  properly  a  "  body,"  that  is  not 
also  part  of  that  aggregate  of  all  "  bodies,"  the  "  universe."  The  same  also, 
because  bodies  are  subject  to  change,  that  is  to  say,  to  variety  of  apparenoe 
to  the  sense  of  living  creatures,  is  called  "  substance,"  that  is  to  say, 
"  subject "  to  various  accidents :  as  sometimes  to  be  moved ;  sometiiDes  to 
stand  still ;  and  to  seem  to  our  senses  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold, 
sometimes  of  one  colour,  smell,  taste,  or  sound,  sometimes  of  another. 
And  this  diversity  of  seeming,  produced  by  the  diversity  of  the  operation  of 
bcRlies  on  the  organs  of  our  sense,  we  attribute  to  alterations  of  tbe  bodies 
that  operate,  and  call  them  "accidents"  of  those  bodies.  And  acooiding 
to  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  "substance"  and  "body"  signify  the 
same  thing ;  and  therefore  "  substance  incorporeal "  are  wonls,  which  wImb 
they  are  joined  together,  destroy  one  anotiier,  as  if  a  man  ^oald  say  as 
**  incorporeal  body.'* 

But  in  the  sense  of  common  people^  not  all  the  universe  is  called  body, 
but  only  sndi  parts  thereof  as  they  can  discern  bv  the  sense  of  feeling,  to 
resist  their  force,  or  by  the  sense  of  their  eyes,  to  hmder  Uiem  from  a  feitfaer 
prospect  Therefore  in  the  common  language  of  men,  "  air  "  and  *'  aoial 
substances,"  use  not  to  be  taken  for  "boidies,"  but  (as  often  as  men  are 
sensible  of  their  effects)  are  called  "wind,"  or  "breath,"  or  (because  tke 
same  are  called  in  the  Latin  stiritus)  "spirits; "  as  when  tbey  call  that 
aerial  substance,  whidi  in  the  tx)dy.of  any  living  creature  gives  it  life  and 
motion,  "vital**  and  "animal  spirits.**  But  for  those  idob  of  tlie  bcaia, 
which  represent  bodies  to  us  where  they  are  not,  as  in  a  looking-glass,  in  a 
dream,  or  to  a  distempered  brain  wakings  f  hey  are,  as  the  apostle  sai& 
genenily  of  all  idols,  nothing ;  nothii^  at  aU,  I  say,  there  where  they 
seem  to  be ;  and  in  the  braita  itself,  nothing  but  tumult,  proceeding  either 
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horn,  the  action  of  the  objects,  or  from  the  disorderly  agitation  of  the  organs 
of  our  sense.  And  men  that  are  otherwise  employed  thui  to  search  into 
their  causes,  know  not  of  themselves  what  to  call  them  ;  and  may  therefore 
easily  be  persuaded,  bv  those  whose  knowledge  they  much  reverence,  some 
to  call  them  "  bodies,  and  think  them  made  of  air  compacted  l^  a  power 
supernatural,  because  the  sight  judges  them  corporeal ;  and  some  to  call 
them  "  spirits*"  because  the  sense  of  touch  disoemeth  nothing  in  the  place 
where  they  appear,  to  resist  their  fingers  :  so  that  the  proper  si^ification  of 
'*  spirit ''  in  common  speech,  i»  either  a  subtle,  fluid,  and  invisible  body,  or 
a  ghost,  or  other  idol  or  phantasm  of  the  imagination.  But  for  metaphori- 
cal  significations,  there  be  many  :  for  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  disposition 
or  inclination  of  the  mind ;  as  when  for  the  disposition  to  control  the 
sayings  of  other  men,  we  say  *'a  spirit  of  contradiction;"  for  a  disposi- 
tion to  uncleanness,  ''an  andean  spirit;"  for  perverseness,  "a  froward 
spirit ;"  for  sullenness,  "a  dumb  spirit;"  and  for  inclination  to  godliness 
aiid  God's  service,  **  the  Spirit  of  God:"  sometimes  for  any  eminent  ability 
or  extraordinsry  passion,  or  disease  of  the  mind,  as  when  "great  wisdom  ' 
is  called  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;"  and  **  madmen  "  are  said  to  be  "pooessed 
with  a  spirit" 

Other  significations  of  "  spirit "  I  find  nowhere  any ;  and  where  none  of 
these  can  satisfy  the  -sense  d  that  word  in  Scripture,  the  place  fiilleth  not 
under  human  understanding ;  and  our  faith  therein  consisteth  not  in  our 
opinion,  but  in  our  submission  ;  as  in  all  places  where  God  is  said  to  be  a 
"  Spirit,"  or  where  b^  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  is  meant  God  himself.  For 
the  nature  of  God  is  incomprehensible ;  that  is  to  say,  we  understand 
nothing  of  ''what  He  is,"  but  only  "that  He  is;"  and  therefore  the 
attribures  we  give  Him  are  not  to  tell  one  another  "  what  He  is,"  nor  to 
signify  our  opinion  of  His  nature,  but  our  desire  to  honour  Him  with  such 
names  as  we  conceive  most  honourable  amongst  ourselves. 

Gen.  i.  2  :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
Here  if  by  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  be  meant  God  himself,  then  is  "  motion  " 
attributed  to  God,  and  ocmsequently  "  place,"  which  are  intelligible  only  of 
bodies,  and  not  of  substances  incorporeal ;  and  so  the  place  is  above  our 
understanding,  that  can  conceive  nothing  moved  that  changes  not  place, 
or  that  has  not  dimension ;  and  whatsoever  has  dimension  is  body.  But 
the  meaning  of  those  words  is  best  understood  by  the  like  place  (Gen. 
viiL  i),  where  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  waters,  as  in  the  beginning, 
God  intending  to  abate  them,  and  again  to  discover  the  dry  land,  useth  the 
like  words*  "  I  will  bring  my  Spirit  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  shall  be 
diminished,"  in  which  puice,  by  "  Spirit "  is  understood  a  wind,  that  is  an 
air  or  "  spirit  moved,"  which  might  be  called,  as  in  the  fomier  place,  the 
*'  Spirit  of  God,"  because  it  waa  God's  work. 

Gen.  xli  38 :  Pharaoh  calleth  the  Wisdom  of  Joseph,  the  "  Spirit  of  God." 
For  J[o8eph  having  advised  him  to  look  out  a  wise  and  discreet  man,  and  to 
set  lum  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  saith  thus,  "  Can  we  find  such  a  man 
as  this  is,  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  **  And  Exod.  xxviii.  3s"  Thou 
shalt  speak,"  saith  God,  "  to  all  the  wise-hearted,  whom  I  have  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  to  make  Aaron  garments,  to  consecrate  him ; "  where 
extraordinary  understanding,  though  but  in  making  garments,  as  being  the 
<'  gift  "  of  God,  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  God."  The  same  is  found  again, 
£xod.  zxxL  3»  4«  5«  6 ;  and  xxxv.  31.  And  Isaiah  xi.  2,  3,  where  the 
prophet,  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  saith,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Loid  shall  abide 
upon  him,  the  spuit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
fortitude,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Loid."  Where  manifestly  is 
meant^  not  so  many  ghostSy  but  so  many  eminent  graces  that  God  would 
ffn^  hinL 
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In  the  book  of  Judges,  an  extraordinary  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defeBoe 
of  God's  people,  is  called  the  "  Spirit "  of  God ;  as  when  it  excited  Othnid, 
Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Samson  to  deliver  them  from  servitude :  Judges  iil 
ID ;  vi.  24 ;  xi.  29  ;  xiii.  25  ;  xiv.  6,  19.  And  of  Saul,  upon  the  news  of  the 
insolence  of  the  Ammonites  towards  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  it  is  said 
(i  Sam.  XL  6)  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  his  anger," 
(o^  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  "  his  fury")  "  was  kindled  greatly."  Where  it  is  not 
pr6bable  was  meant  a  ghost,  but  an  extraordinary  "zeal"  to  punish  the 
cruelty  of  the  Ammonites.  In  like  manner  by  the  '* Spirit"  of  God, 
that  came  upon  Saul,  when  he  was  amongst  the  prophets  that  praised 
God  in  songs  and  music  (i  Sam.  xix.  23),  is  to  be  undeistood,  not  a 
ghost,  but  an  unexpected  and  sudden  "zeal"  to  join  with  them  in  their 
devotion. 

The  false  prophet  2^ekiah  saith  to  Micaiah  (i  Kings  xxii.  24),  "  which 
way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me  to  speak  to  thee?  "  Which  can- 
not be  understood  of  a  ghost;  for  Micaiah  declared  before  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  the  event  of  the  battle,  as  from  a  *' vision,"  and  not  as 
from  a  "  spirit "  speaking  in  him. 

In  the  same  manner  it  appeareth  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  that 
though  they  spake  by  the  "  spirit ''  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  special 
grace  of  prediction  ;  yet  their  Knowledge  of  the  future  was  not  by  a  ghost 
within  them,  but  by  some  supematumal "  dream  "  or  "  vision." 

Gen.  ii.  7,  it  is  said,  "God  made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  {spiraculum  vita)  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  was 
made  a  living  soul."  There  the  "breath  of  life  "  inspired  by  God  signifies 
no  more,  but  that  God  gave  him  life ;  and  (Job  xxvIl  3),  "as  long  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils,"  is  no  more  than  to  say,  *'  as  long  as  I  live.** 
So  in  £zek.  i.  20,  '*  the  spirit  of  life  was  in  the  wheels,"  is  equivalent  to^ 
"  the  wheels  were  alive."  And  (Ezek.  ii.  2),  "  the  Spirit  entered  into  me, 
and  set  me  on  my  feet,"  that  is,  ''  I  recovered  my  vital  strength ; "  not  that 
any  ghost  or  incorporeal  substance  entered  into,  and  possessed  his  bodjr. 

In  the  xith  chap,  of  Numbers,  v.  17,  **  I  will  take,'* saith  God,  **  c4  the 
Spirit,  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them,  and  they  shall  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  people  with  thee  ; "  that  is,  upon  the  seventy  elders : 
whereupon  two  of  the  seventy  are  said  to  prophesy  in  the  camp ;  of  whom 
some  complained,  and  Joshua  desired  Moses  to  forbid  them ;  which  Moses 
would  not  do.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  Joshua  knew  not  that  they  had  re- 
ceived authority  so  to  do,  and  prophesied  according  to  the  mind  of  Moses^ 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  "  spirit,"  or  "  authority  "  suborainate  to  his  own. 

In  the  like  sense  we  read  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9),  that  "Joshua  was  full  of  tbe 
spirit  of  wisdom,  because  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him  :  "  that  is,  be> 
cause  he  was  **  ordained  "  by  Moses  to  prosecute  the  work  he  had  himself 
begun,  namely,  the  bringing  of  God*s  people  into  the  promised  IaxmI,  bat 
prevented  by  death,  couki  not  finish. 

In  the  like  sense  it  is  said  (Rom.  viii.  9),  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His;"  not  meaning  thereby  the  '* ghost*  of 
Christ,  but  a  "  submission "  to  His  doctrine.  As  also  (l  Joui  iv.  2), 
"  Hereby  you  shall  know  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  every  spirit  that  oonfesseth  diat 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesn,  is  of  God  ;  "  by  which  is  meant  the  ^ixit 
of  unfeigned  Christianity,  or  '*  submission,"  to  that  main  artideof  Christiaii 
faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  which  cannot  be  intexpreted  of  a  ghosL 

Likewise  these  words  (Luke  iv.  i),  '*  And  Jesus  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,** 
(that  is,  as  it  is  expressed.  Matt.  iv.  i,  and  Mark  L  12,  '*  of  the  Hc^ 
Spirit,")  mav  be  understood  for  "  zeal "  to  do  the  work  for  which  He  was 
sent  by  God  the  Father ;  but  to  interpret  it  of  a  ghost,  is  to  sa^  that  God 
himself,  for  so  our  Saviour  was,  was  filled  with  God  ;  which  is  ytrf  ioi* 
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proper  and  insignificant.  How  we  came  to  translate  "  spirits  "  by  the  word 
"ghosts,*'  which  signifieth  nothing,  neither  in  heaven  nor  earth,  bat  the 
imaginary  inhabitants  of  man*s  brain,  I  ezamiue  not :  but  this  I  say,  the 
word  "  spirit "  in  the  text  signifieth  no  such  thing,  but  either  properly 
a  real  "substance,"  or  metaphorically,  some  extraordinary  "ability" 
or  "  affection  "  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body. 

The  disciples  of  Christ,  seeing  Him  walking  upon  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  26, 
and  Mark  vi.  49),  supposed  Him  to  be  a  ''spirit,"  meaning  thereby  an 
aerial  *'  body,"  and  not  a  phantasm ;  for  it  is  said  they  all  saw  Him  ;  which 
cannot  be  understood  of  the  delusions  of  the  brain,  (which  are  not  common 
to  many  at  once,  as  visible  bodies  are ;  but  singular,  because  of  the  differ- 
ences of  fances),  but  of  bodies  only.  In  like  manner,  where  He  was  taken 
for  a  ''spirit,"  by  the  same  apostles  (Luke  xxiv.  37):  so  also  (Acts  xii.  15), 
when  St.  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison,  it  would  not  be  believed;  but  when 
the  maid  said  he  was  at  the  door,  they  said  it  was  his  "  angel ;"  by  which 
must  be  meant  a  corporeal  substance,  or  we  must  say,  the  disciples  them- 
selves did  follow  the  common  opinion  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  some 
such  apparitions  were  not  imaginary,  but  real,  and  such  as  needed  not  the 
fancy  of  man  for  their  existence.  These  the  Jews  called  "  spirits,"  and 
"angels,''  good  or  bad;  as  the  Greeks  call  the  same  by  the  name  of 
I'  demons.**  And  some  such  apparitions  may  be  real  and  substantial ;  that 
is  to  say,  subtle  bodies,  which  God  can  form  by  the  same  power  by  which 
He  formed  all  things,  and  make  use  of,  as  of  ministers  and  messengers,  that  is 
to  say,  angels,  to  declare  His  will,  and  execute  the  same  when  He  pleaseth, 
in  extraordinary  and  supernatural  manner.  But  when  He  hath  so  formed 
them,  they  are  substances  endued  with  dimensions,  and  take  up  room,  and 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  which  is  peculiar  to  bodies  ;  and  there- 
fore are  not  ghosts  ''  incorporeal,**  that  is  to  say,  ghosts  that  are  in  '*  no 
place  ;**  that  is  to  say,  that  are  "nowhere  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  that  seeming  to 
be  "somewhat,**  are  "nothing."  But  if  corporeal  be  taken  in  the  most 
vulgar  manner,  for  soch  substances  as  are  perceptible  by  our  external 
senses ;  then  is  substance  incorporeal,  a  thing  not  imaginary,  but  real ; 
namely,  a  thin  substance  invisible,  but  that  hath  the  same  dimensions  that 
are  in  grosser  bodies. 

By  the  name  of  "angel,"  is  signified  generally,  a  "messenger;"  and 
Inost  often  a  <<  messenger  of  God  ;**  and  by  a  messenger  of  God  is  signified, 
anything  that  makes  known  His  extraordinary  presence ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
extraordinary  manifestion  of  His  power,  especially  by  a  dream  or  vision. 

Concerning  the  creation  of  "  angels,**  there  is  nothing  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures.  That  they  are  spirits,  is  often  repeated :  but  by  the  name  of 
spirit,  is  signified  both  in  Scripture  and  vulgarly,  both  amongst  Jews  and 
GentUes,  sometimes  thin  bodies  :  as  the  air,  the  wind,  the  spirits  vital  and 
animal  of  living  creatures ;  and  sometimes  the  images  that  nse  in  the  fency 
in  dreams  and  visions ;  whic^  are  not  real  substances,  nor  last  any  longer 
than  the  dream  or  vision  they  appear  in ;  which  apparitions,  though  no 
real  substances,  but  accidents  of  the  brain ;  yet  when  God  niiseth  them 
supematurally,  to  signify  His  will,  they  are  not  improperly  termed  God's 
messengers,  that  is  to  say.  His  "  angels." 

And  as  the  Gentiles  did  vulgarly  conceive  the  imagery  of  the  brain,  for 
things  really  subsistent  without  them,  and  not  dependent  on  the  fancy,  and 
out  of  them  framed  their  opinions  of  "  demons,"  good  and  evil ;  which 
because  they  seemed  to  subsist  really,  they  called  "substances;"  and, 
because  they  could  not  feel  them  witlk  their  hands,  "  incorporeal : "  so 
also  the  Jews  upon  the  same  ground,  without  anything  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  constrained  them  thereunto,  had  generally  an  opinion,  except 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  that  those  apparitions  which  it  pleased  God 
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sometimes  to  produce  in  the  fancy  of  men,  for  His  own  service,  and  there- 
fore called  them  His  '*  angels,"  were  substances,  not  dependent  on  the 
fancy,  but  permanent  creatures  of  God  ;  whereof  those  which  they  thought 
were  good  to  them,  they  esteemed  the  "  angels  of  God,"  and  those  they 
thought  would  hurt  them,  they  called  '*evil  angels,"  or  evil  spirits.  Such, 
as  was  the  spirit  of  Python,  and  the  spirits  ^  madmen,  of  lunatics,  and 
epUeptics,  for  they  esteemed  such  as  were  troubled  with  such  diseases, 
''demoniacs." 

But  if  we  consider  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  angels  are 
mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them,  there  can  nothing  else  be 
understood  by  the  word  ''angel,"  but  some  image  raised,  supematuraUy^ 
in  the  fancy  to  signify  the  presence  of  God  in  the  execution  of  some  super- 
natural work ;  and  therefore  in  the  rest,  where  their,  nature  is  not  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

For  we  read  (Gen.  xvi.)  that  the  same  apparition  is  called,  not  only  an 
"  angel,"  but  "  God,"  where  that  which  (verse  7)  is  called  the  "  angel "  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  tenth  verse,  saith  to  Agar,  "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly ; "  that  is,  speaketh  in  the  person  of  God.     Neither  was  this 
apparition  a  fancy  figured,  but  a  voice.    By  which  it  is  manifest  that 
"angel"  signifieth  there  nothing  but  "God**  himself,  that  caused  Agar 
supematurally  to  apprehend  a  voice  from  heaven ;  or  rather,  nothing  dse 
but  a  voice  supernatural,  testifying  God's  special  presence  there.     Why 
therefore  may  not  the  angels  that  appeared  to  Lot,  and  are  called  (Gen. 
xix.   12)  "  men ; "  and  to  whom,  though  they  were  two.  Lot  speaketh 
(verse  18)  as  but  to  one,  and  that  one  as  God,  (tor  the  words  are,  "  Lot  said 
unto  them.  Oh,  not  so,  my  Lord,")  be  understood  of  images  of  men,  super- 
naturally  formed  in  the  fancy,  as  well  as  before  by  angel  was  understood  a 
fancied  voice  ?    When  the  angel  called  to  Abraham  oat  of  heaven  to  stay 
his  hand  (Gen.  xxii.  11)  from  slaying  Isaac,  there  was  no  apparition,  but  a 
voice;  which  nevertheless  was  called   properly  enough  a  messenger  or 
"angel"  of  God,  because  it  declared  God's  will  supematurally,  and  saves 
the  labour  of  supposing  any  permanent  ghosts.    The  angels  which  Jacob 
saw  on  the  ladder  of  Heaven  (Gen.  xxviii.   12)  were  a  vision  of  his  sleep, 
therefore  only  fancy  and  a  dream ;  yet  being  supernatural,  and  signs  of 
God's  special    presence,    those    apparitions  are  not    improperly    called 
'*  angels."    The  same  is  to  be  understood  (Gen.  xxxi.  11)  where  Jacob  saith 
thus,  '*  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep."     For  an 
apparition  made  to  a  man  in  his  sleep,  is  that  which  all  men  call  a  dream, 
whether  such  dream  be  natural  or  supernatural ;   and  that  which  there 
Jacob  called  an  "  angel,"  was  God  himself,  for  the  same  angel  saith  <veise 
13),  "  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel." 

Also  (Exod.  xiv.  19)  the  angel  that  went  before  the  army  of  Israel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  then  came  behind  it,  is  (verse  24)  the  Lord  himself;  and  He 
appeared,  not  in  the  form  of  a  beautiAil  man,  but  in  form  (Exod.  xiii.  3i)b 
by  day,  of  a  "  pillar  of  cloud,"  and,  by  night,  in  form  of  a  "pillar  of  6re  ;" 
and  yet  this  pillar  was  all  the  apparition  and  "angel"  promised  to  Moses 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  2)  for  the  army's  guide:  for  this  cloudy  pillar  (Exod.  xmriii.  9) 
is  said  to  have  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  simI  to 
have  talked  with  Moses. 

There  you  see  motion  and  speech,  which  are  commonly  attributed  to 
angels,  attributed  to  a  cloud,  because  the  cloud  served  as  a  sign  of  God's 
presence ;  and  was  no  less  an  angel,  than  if  it  had  had  the  form  of  a  man, 
or  child  of  never  so  great  beauty;  or  vdngs,  as  usually  they  are  p^'irtH, 
for  the  false  instruction  of  common  people.  For  it  is  not  the  shape  ;  bat 
their  use  that  makes  them  angels.  But  their  use  is  to  be  significatians  of 
God's  presence  in  supematur^  operations ;  as  when  Moses  (Exod.  xsxiii«  14) 
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had  desired  God  to  go  along  with  the  camp,  as  He  had  done  always  before 
the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  God  did  not  answer,  '*!  will  go,"  nor  '*  I 
will  send  an  angel  in  my  stead ;"  but  thus,  * '  My  presence  sIaU  go  with 
thee." 

To  mention  all  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  name  of  angel 
is  found  would  be  too  long.  Therefore  to  comprehend  them  all  at  once, 
I  say,  there  is  no  text  in  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Church 
of  England  holdeth  for  canonical,  from  which  we  can  conclude  there  is  or 
hath  been  created,  any  permanent  thing,  understood  by  the  name  of 
'*  spirit "  or  "  angel,'*  that  hath  not  quantity ;  and  thaft  may  not  be  by  the 
understanding  divided ;  that  is  to  say,  considered  by  parts ;  so  as  one  part 
may  be  in  one  place,  and  the  next  part  in  the  next  place  to  it ;  and  in  sum, 
which  is  not  (taking  body  for  that  which  is  somewhat  or  somewhere)  cor- 
poreal ;  but  in  every  place,  the  sense  will  bear  the  interpretation  of  angel, 
lor  messenger ;  as  John  Baptist  is  called  an  angel,  and  Christ  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant ;  and  as,  according  to  the  same  anal(^,  the  dove  and  the 
fiery  tongues,  in  that  they  were  signs  of  God's  special  presence,  might  also 
be  called  angels.  Though  we  find  in  Daniel  two  names  of  angels,  Gabriel 
and  Michael ;  yet  it  is  clear  out  of  the  text  itself  (Dan.  xii.  i)  that  bv 
Michael  is  meant  Christ,  not  as  an  angel,  but  as  a  prince :  and  that  Gabriel, 
as  the  like  apparitions  made  to  other  holy  men  in  their  sleep,  was  nothing 
but  a  supernatural  phantasm,  by  which  it  seemed  to  Daniel,  in  his  dream, 
that  two  saints  beii^  in  talk,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  *' Gabriel,  let 
us  make  this  man  understand  his  vision :"  for  God  needeth  not  to  distin- 
guish  His  celestial  servants  by  names,  which  are  useful  only  to  the  short 
memories  of  mortals.  Nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  place,  out  of 
which  it  can  be  proved  that  angels,  except  when  they  are  put  for  such  men 
as  God  hath  made  the  messengers  and  ministers  of  his  word  or  works,  are 
things  permanent,  and  withal  incorporeal.  That  they  are  permanent,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  where  He 
saith,  it  shall  be  said  to  the  wicked  in  the  last  day,  "Go  ye  cursed  into 
everhisting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels:"  which  place  is 
manifest  for  the  pernumence  of  evil  angels  (unless  we  might  think  the  name 
of  devil  and  his  angels  may  be  understood  of  the  Church's  adversaries  and 
their  ministers) ;  but  then  it  is  repu^ant  to  their  immateriality ;  because 
everlasting  fire  is  no  punishment  to  mipatible  substances,  such  as  are  all 
things  incorporeal.  Angels  therefore  are  not  thence  proved  to  be  incor- 
poreal. In  like  manner  where  St.  Paul  says  (i  Cor.  vi.  3),  **  Know  ye 
not  that  we  shall  judge  the  angels  ?  "  and  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  "  For  if  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  into  hell ; "  and  (Jude  i.  6), 
"  And  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation, 
He  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  last  day : "  though  it  prove  the  permanence  of  angelical  nature,  it 
confirmeth  also  their  materiality.  And  (Matt.  xxii.  30),  **  In  the  resurrec- 
tion men  do  neither  marry  nor  give  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven : "  but  in  the  resurrection  men  shall  be  permanent  and  not 
incorporeal ;  so  therefore  also  are  the  angels. 

There  be  divers  other  places  out  of  -miich  may  be  drawn  the  like  con- 
clusion. To  men  that  unaerstand  the  signification  of  these  words,  "sub- 
stance" and  "  incorporeal;"  as  "incorporeal"  is  taken,  not  for  subtle 
body,  but  for  "not  body;"  they  imply  a  contradiction:  insomuch  as  to 
say,  an  angel  or  spirit  is  in  that  sense  an  incorporeal  substance,  is  to  say  in 
enect,  there  is  no  angel  nor  spirit  at  all.  Considering  therefore  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  "angel"  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  nature  of 
dreams  and  visions  that  happen  to  men  by  the  ordinary  way  of  nature,  I 
-was  inclined  to  this  opinion,  that  angeb  were  nothing  but  supernatural 
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apparitions  of  the  fancy,  raised  by  the  special  and  extraordinary  operation 
of  God,  thereby  to  make  His  presence  and  commandments  known  to  man- 
kind,  and  chiefly  to  His  own  people.  But  the  many  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  our  Saviour's  own  words,  and  in  such  texts,  wherein  is  no 
suspicion  of  corruption  of  the  Scripture,  have  extorted  from  my  feeble 
reason  an  acknowledgment  and  belief  that  there  be  also  angels  substantial 
and  permanent.  But  to  believe  they  be  in  no  place,  that  is  to  say,  no- 
where, that  is  to  say,  nothing,  as  they,  though  indirectly,  say  that  will  have 
them  incorporeal,  cannot  by  Scripture  be  evinced. 

On  the  signification  of  the  word  "spirit,"  dependeth  that  of  the  word 
« inspiration; "  which  must  either  be  taken  properly;  and  then  it  is  nothing 
but  the  blowing  into  a  man  some  thin  and  subtle  air  or  wind,  in  such 
manner  as  a  man  filleth  a  bladder  with  his  breath ;  or  if  spirits  be  not 
corporeal,  but  have  their  existence  only  in  the  fancy,  it  is  nothuig  but  the 
blowing  in  of  a  phantasm ;  which  is  improper  to  say,  and  impossible ;  for 
phantasms  are  not,  but  only  seem  to  be,  somewhat.     That  word  therefore 
IS  used  in  the  Scripture  metaphorically  only  :  as  (Cjen.  ii.  7)  where  it  is  said 
that^God  "  inspired*'  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  no  more  is  meant  than  that 
God  gave  unto  him  vital  motion.     For  we  are  not  to  think  that  God  made 
first  a  living  breath  and  then  blew  it  into  Adam  after  he  was  made,  whether 
that  breath  were  real  or  seeming ;  but  only  as  it  is  (Acts  xvii.  25),  "  that  He 
gave  him  life  and  breath ; "  that  is,  inade  him  a  living  creature.    And 
where  it  is  said  (a  Tim.  iii.  16),  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  from 
God,'*  speaking  there  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  an  e^sf 
metaphor  to  signify  that  God  indmed  the  spirit  or  mind  of  those  writers  to 
write  that  which  should  be  useful,  in  teaching,  reproving,  correcting,  and 
instructing  men  in  the  way  of  righteous  living.      But  where  St    Peter 
(2  Pet.  i.  21)  saith,  that  ''Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spisdce  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  meant  the  voice  of  God  in  a  dream  or  vision 
supernatural,  which  is  not  "  inspiration."     Nor,  when  our  Saviour  breath- 
ing on  EUs  disciples,  said,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Spirit,"  was  that  breath  the 
Spirit,  but  a  sign  of  the  spiritual  graces  He  gave  unto  them.    And  though 
it  be  said  of  many,  and  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that  He  was  full  of  the  H^y 
Spirit ;  yet  that  fulness  is  not  to  be  understood  for  "  infusion  "  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  God,  but  for  accumulation  of  His  gifts,  such  as  are  the  ffift  of 
sanctity  of  life,  of  tongues,  and  the  like,  whether  attained  supematursoly  or 
by  study  and  industry  ;  for  in  all  cases  they  are  the  gifts  of  God.     So  like- 
wise where  God  says  (Joel  ii.  28),    "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,"  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  proper  sense,  as  if  His  Spirit  were  like  water,  subject  to 
effusion  or  infusion  ;  but  as  if  God  had  promised  to  give  them  prophetical 
dreams  and  visions.    For  the  proper  use  of  the  word  "  iniused,"  m  speaking 
of  the  graces  of  God,  is  an  abuse  of  it ;  for  those  graces  are  virtues,  not  bodies 
to  be  carried  hither  and  thither,  and  to  be  poured  into  men  as  into  barrels. 
In  the  same  manner,  to  take  '*  inspiration  "  in  the  proper  sense,  or  to 
say  that  good  "  spirits  "  entered  into  men  to  make  them  prophesy,  or  evil 
"  spirits     into  those  that  became  phrenetic,  lunatic,  or  epileptic,  is  not  to 
take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture ;    for  the  Spirit  there  is  taken 
for  the  power  of  God,  working  by  causes  to  us  unknown.    As  also  (Acts 
ii.  a)  the  wind,  that  is  th^re  said  to  fill  the  house  wherein  the  apostles 
were  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  not  to  be  understood  for  the 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  which  is  the  Deity  itself ;  but  for  an  external  sign  of  God's 
special  working  on  their  hearts,  to  effect  in  them  the  internal  graces  and 
holy  virtues  He  thought  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  a{x>stleshipb 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Of  the  Signification  in  Scripture  of  Kittgdom  of  God^  of  Holy,  Sacred, 

and  Sacranufit, 

The  "Kingdom  of  God/'  in  the  writings  of  divines,  and  specially  in  ser- 
mons and  treatises  of  devotion,  is  taken  most  commonly  for  eternal  felicity, 
after  this  life,  in  the  highest  heaven,  which  they  also  call  the  kingdom  of 
glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the  earnest  of  that  felicity,  sanctification,  which 
they  term  the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  but  never  for  the  monarchy,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sovereign  power  of  God  over  any  subjects  acquired  by  their  own 
consent,  which  is  the  proper  signification  of  kingdom. 

To  the  contrary,  I  find  the  "  kingdom  of  God "  to  signify,  in  most 
places  of  Scripture,  a  "  kingdom  properly  so  named,"  constituted  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  pectdiar  manner ;  wherein  they  chose  God 
for  their  king  by  covenant  made  with  Him,  upon  God's  promising  them  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  bat  seldom  metaphorically ;  and 
then  it  is  taken  for  "  dominion  over  sin ;  "  (and  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;)  because  such  a  dominion  as  that,  every  subject  shall  have  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign. 

From  the  very  creation,  God  not  only  reigned  over  all  men  "  naturally  " 
by  His  might ;  but  also  had  "peculiar  "  subjects,  whom  He  commanded  by 
a  voice,  as  one  man  speaketh  to  another.  In  which  manner  He  ''reigned 
over  Adam,  and  gave  him  commandment  to  abstain  from  the  tree  of  cog- 
nizance of  good  and  evil ;  which  when  he  obeyed  not,  but  tasting  thereof, 
took  upon  him  to  be  as  God,  judging  between  good  and  evil,  not  by  his 
Creator's  commandment,  but  by  his  own  sense,  his  punishment  was  a  priva- 
tion of  the  estate  of  eternal  life,  wherein  God  had  at  first  created  him  ;  and 
afterwards  God  punished  his  posterity  for  their  vices,  all  but  eight  persons, 
with  an  universal  deluge  ;  and  in  these  eight  did  consist  the  then  "  king- 
dom of  God." 

After  this  it  pleased  God  to  speak  to  Abraham,  and  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8)  to 
make  a  covenant  with  him  in  these  words,  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me,  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  and 
I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art 
a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession."  In  this 
covenant  "Abraham  promiseth  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  obey  as 
God,  the  Lord  that  spake  to  him ;  and  God  on  His  part  promiseth  to 
Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.  And  for  a 
memorial,  and  a  token  of  this  covenant.  He  ordaineth  (Gen.  xvii.  ii)the 
"  sacrament  of  circumcision."  This  is  it  which  is  called  the  "old  covenant " 
or  "  testament ; "  and  containeth  a  contract  between  God  and  Abraham ; 
by  which  Abndiam  obligeth  himself,  and  his  posterity,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  be  subject  to  God's  positive  law ;  for  to  the  law  moral  he  was  obliged 
before,  as  by  an  oath  of  allegiance.  And  though  the  name  of  "  King  '*  be 
not  yet  given  to  God,  nor  of  "  kingdom"  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  :  yet 
the  thing  is  the  same ;  namely,  an  institution  by  pact,  of  God's  peculiar 
sovereignty  over  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  which  in  the  renewing  of  the  same 
covenant  by  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai,  is  expressly  called  a  peculiar  "  king- 
dom of  God  "  over  the  Jews  :  and  it  is  of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  St.  Paul 
saith  (Rom.  iv.  11)  that  he  is  the  "  father  of  the  faithful ; "  that  is,  of  those 
that  are  loyal,  and  do  not  violate  their  allegiance  sworn  to  God,  then  by 
circumcision,  and  afterwards  in  the  '*  new  covenant "  by  baptism. 
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This  covenant  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  was  renewed  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xix.  5),  where  the  Lord  commandeth  Moses  to  speak  to  the  people  in  this 
manner  :  '*  If  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then 
ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  people  to  me,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine ;  and  ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  and  an  holy  nation."  For  a  '*  peculiar 
people,"  the  vulgar  Latin  hath  peculium  de  cunctis  populis:  the  English 
translation,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  reicni  of  King  James,  hath  a 
"  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  nations  y  and  the  Geneva  French, 
*'  the  most  precious  jewel  of  all  nations."  But  the  truest  txanslation  is  the 
first,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul  himself  (Tit.  ii.  14),  where  he  aaith, 
alluding  to  that  place,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
He  might  purify  us  to  himself  a  peculiar,"  that  is,  an  extraoEdinary, 
"  people :"  for  the  word  is  in  the  Greek  irfpuAtnot^  which  is  opposed 
commonly  to  the  word  hrioijctxn  ;  and  as  this  signifieth  ^'oidmary," 
'*  quotidian,"  or,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **  of  daily  use  ;"  so  the  other  sig- 
nineth  that  which  is  "overplus,"  and  ''stored  up,"  and  '* enjoyed  in  a 
special  manner ;"  which  the  Latins  call  peculium:  and  this  meaning  of  the 
place  is  confirmed  by  the  reason  God  rendereth  of  it,  which  followeth  inune- 
diately,  in  that  He  addeth,  "  For  all  the  earth  is  mine,''  as  if  He  should  say, 
'*  All  the  nations  of  the  world  are  mine ;  but  it  is  not  so  that  you  are  mine, 
but  in  a  special  manner ;  for  they  are  all  mine,  by  reason  of  my  power; 
but  you  shall  be  mine,  by  your  own  consent  and  covenant ;  "  whidi  is  an 
addition  to  His  ordinary  title,  to  all  nations. 

The  same  is  again  confirmed  in  express  words  in  the  same  text,  "Ye 
shall  be  to  me  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  and  an  holy  nation."  The  vulgar 
Latin  hath  it,  regnum  sacerdiftaU,  to  which  agreeth  the  translation  of  that 
place  (i  Pet.  iL  9),  SacerdoHum  regale,  *' a  regal  priesthood  ;  "  as  also  the 
institution  itself,  by  which  mo  man  might  enter  into  the  sanctum  sane- 
lorum,  that  is  to  say,  no  mam  might  inquire  God's  will  inunediately  of  God 
himself,  but  only  the  high  priest.  The  English  translation  before  mentioiied, 
following  that  of  Geneva,  has  '*  a  kingdom  of  priests ;"  which  is  either  meant 
of  the  succession  of  one  high  priest  aifter  another,  or  else  it  accordeth  not 
with  St  Peter,  nor  with  the  exercise  of  the  high  priesthood ;  for  there  was 
never  any  but  the  high  priest  only,  that  was  to  inform  the  people  of  God's 
will ;  nor  any  convocation  of  priests  ever  allowed  to  enter  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Again,  the  title  of  a  "holy  nation"  confirms  the  same;  for  **ho]y  " 
signifies  that  which  is  God's  by  special,  not  by  general  right.  All  the  earth, 
as  is  said  in  the  text,  is  God's ;  but  all  the  earth  is  not  called  "holy,"  but 
that  only  which  is  set  apart  for  His  especial  service,  as  was  the  nation  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  therefore  manifest  enough  by  this  one  place,  that  by  the 
"  kingdom  of  God,"  is  properly  meant  a  commonwealth,  instituted  by  the 
consent  of  those  which  were  to  be  subject  thereto,  for  their  civil  govemmeat, 
and  the  regulating  of  their  behaviour,  not  only  towards  God  their  king,  bat 
also  towards  one  another  in  point  of  justice,  and  toward  other  nations  both 
in  peace  and  war ;  which  properly  was  a  kingdom  wherein  God  was  king^ 
and  the  high  priest  was  to  be,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  his  sole  viceroy  or 
lieutenant. 

But  there  be  many  other  places  that  clearly  prove  the  same*  As  first 
(i  Sam.  viii.  7),  when  the  Elders  of  Israel,  grieved  with  the  cormptioii 
of  the  sons  of  Samud,  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  dbpleased  therewith, 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  answering  said  unto  him,  "  Ileaiken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  people,  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Out  of  which  it  is  evident  thai 
God  himself  was  then  their  king ;  and  Samuel  did  not  conunand  the  people, 
but  only  delivered  to  them  that  which  God  from  time  to  time  appointed  hua. 
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Again  (i  Sam.  xii.  12),  where  Samael  saith  to  the  people,  "  When  ye 
saw  that  Nahash»  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  came  against  you,  ye 
said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us ;  when  the  Lord  your 
God  was  your  king."  It  is  manifest  that  God  was  their  king,  and  governed 
the  civil  state  of  their  commonwealth. 

And  after  the  Israelites  had  rejected  God,  the  prophets  did  foretell  His 
restitution;  as  (Isaiah  xxi  v.  23),  "Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded, 
and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion 
and  in  Jerusalem  ;"  where  He  speaketh  expressly  of  his  reign  in  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  ;  that  is,  on  earth.  And  (Micah  iv.  7),  "  And  Uie  Lord  shall 
reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  ;'*  this  Mount  Zion  is  in  Jerusalem,  upon 
the  earth.  And  (Ezek.  xx,  33),  "  As  I  Uve,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out,  I 
will  rule  over  you ; "  and  (verse  37),  "  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the 
rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ;  *^  that  is,  I  will 
reign  over  you,  and  make  you  to  stand  to  that  covenant  which  you  made 
wiUi  me' by  Moses,  and  brake  in  your  rebellion  against  me  in  the  da3rs  of 
Samuel,  and  in  your  election  of  another  king. 

And  in  the  New  Testament  the  angel  Gabriel  saith  of  our  Saviour 
(Luke  i.  32,  33),  **  He  shall  be  great,  and  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  Lord  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David  ; 
and  He  shall  rei^n  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  His  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end/'  This  is  also  a  kingdom  upon  esirth  ;  for  the  claim  whereof, 
as  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  He  was  put  to  death  ;  the  title  of  His  cross  was, 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews ;"  He  was  crowned  in  scorn  with  a 
crown  of  thorns ;  and  for  the  proclaiming  of  Him  it  is  said  of  the  disciples 
(Acts  xvii.  7),  **  That  they  did  all  of  them  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar, 
saying  there  was  another  king,  one  Jesus.  *'  The  kingdom  therefore  of  God 
is  a  i^al,  not  a  metaphorical  kingdom ;  and  so  taken,  not  only  in  the  Old 
Testament  but  in  the  New ;  when  we  say,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  glory,*'  it  is  to  be  understood  of  God's  kingdom,  by  force  of 
our  covenant,  not  by  the  right  of  God's  power  ;  for  such  a  kingdom  God 
always  hath  ;  so  that  it  were  superfluous  to  say  in  our  prayer,  *'  Thy  king- 
dom come,"  unless  it  be  meant  of  the  restoration  of  tnat  kingdom  of  God 
by  Christ,  which  by  revolt  of  the  Israelites  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
election  of  SauL  Nor  had  it  been  proper  to  say,  "The  kin£;dom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand;"  or  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  if  it  had  still 
continued. 

There  be  so  many  other  places  that  confirm  this  interpretation,  that  it 
were  a  wonder  there  is  no  greater  notice  taken  of  it,  but  that  it  gives  too 
much  light  to  Christian  kings  to  see  their  right  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
This  they  have  observed,  that  instead  of  a  "  sacerdotal  kingdom,"  trans- 
late, "  a  kingdom  of  priests ; "  for  they  may  as  well  translate  a  "  royal 
priesthood,"  as  it  is  in  St.  Peter,  into  a  *' priesthood  of  kin^"  And 
whereas,  for  a  "peculiar  people,"  they  put  a  ** precious  jewel,"  or 
"  treasure,"  a  man  might  as  well  call  the  special  regiment,  or  company  of 
a  general,  the  general's  precious  jewel,  or  his  treasure. 

In  short,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  civil  kingdom ;  which  consisted,  first, 
in  the  obligation  ofthe  people  of  Israel  to  those  laws,  which  M  oses  should 
bring  unto  them  from  Mount  Sinai ;  and  which  afterwards  the  high  priest 
for  the  time  being,  should  deliver  to  them  from  before  the  cherubims  m  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  ;  and  which  kingdom  having  been  cast  off  in  the  election 
of  Saol,  the  prophets  foretold,  should  be  restored  by  Christ;  and  the 
restoration  whereof  we  dailv  pray  for,  when  we  say  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
**  Thy  kingdom  come  ;**  and  the  right  whereof  we  acknowledge,  when  we 
add,  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever, 
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Amen  ;"  and  the  proclaiming  whereof,  was  the  preaching  of  the  apostloi; 
and  to  which  men  are  prepared,  by  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel ;  to  embrace 
which  Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  to  promise  obedience  to  God's  government,  is 
to  be  in  the  "kingdom  of  grace,  because  God  hath  gratis  given  to  such 
the  power  to  be  the  subjects,  that  is  children,  of  God  hereafter,  when  Christ 
shall  come  in  majesty  to  judge  the  world,  and  actually  to  govern  His  own 
people,  which  is  called  "  the  kingdom  of  glory."  If  the  kmgdom  of  God, 
called  also  the  kingdom  of  [heaven,  from  the  gloriousness  and  admirable 
height  of  that  throne,  were  not  a  kingdom  which  God  by  His  lieutenants, 
or  vicars,  who  deliver  His  commandments  to  the  people,  did  exercise  on 
earth  ;  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  contention  and  war  abont  who 
it  is  by  whom  God  speaketh  to  us ;  neither  would  many  priests  have 
troubled  themselves  with  spiritual  jurisdiction,  nor  any  king  have  denied  it 
them. 

Out  of  this  literal  interpretation  of  the  *'kinj;dom  of  God,*'  ariseth  also 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  word  "holy.'*  For  it  is  a  word,  which  in 
God's  kingdom  answereth  to  that,  which  men  in  their  kingdoms  use  to  call 
«*public"  or  the**  king's." 

The  king  of  any  country  is  the  "  public  "  person,  or  representative  of  ail 
his  own  subjects.  And  God  the  king  of  Israel  was  the  **  Holy  One  *'  of 
Israel.  The  nation  which  is  subject  to  one  earthly  sovereign,  is  the  nation 
of  that  sovereign,  that  is,  of  the  public  person.  So  the  Jews,  who  were 
God's  nation,  were  called  (Exod.  xix.  6)  "a  holy  nation."  For  by  **holy," 
is  always  understood  either  God  himself,  or  that  which  is  God*s  in  pro- 
priety ;  as  by  public  is  always  meant,  either  the  person  of  the  common- 
wealth itself,  or  something  that  is  so  the  commonwealth's,  as  no  private 
person  can  daim  any  propriety  therein. 

Therefore  the  Sablxith,  God's  day,  is  a  "  holy  day ;"  the  temple,  God*s 
house,  *'a  holy  house;"  sacrifices,  tithes,  and  offerings,  Gods  tribute, 
'*  holy  duties ;"  priests,  prophets,  and  anointed  kings,  under  Christ,  God's 
ministers,  **  holy  men ;"  the  celestial  ministering  spirits,  God's  messengers, 
'*  holy  angels  ;"  and  the  like :  and  wheresoever  the  word  '*holv  "  is  taken 
properly,  there  is  still  something  signified  of  propriety,  gotten  by  consent 
In  saying,  *'  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  we  do  but  pray  to  God  for  grace  to 
keep  the  first  commandment,  of  "having  no  other  gods  but  Him.  Man- 
kind is  God's  nation  in  propriety  :  but  the  Jews  only  were  a  **  holy  nation.'' 
Why,  but  because  they  became  His  propriety  by  covenant  ? 

And  the  word  **  profane  "  is  usually  taken  in  the  Scripture  for  the  gam^ 
with  **  common;"  and  consequently  their  contraries,  **holy"  and  "proper," 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  be  the  same  also.  But  nguratively,  those 
men  also  are  called  ** holy, "that  led  such  godly  lives,  as  if  they  had 
forsaken  all  wordly  designs,  and  wholly  devoted  and  given  themselves  to 
God.  In  the  proper  sense,  that  which  is  made  **holy"  by  God's  apfiro- 
priating  or  separating  it  to  His  own  use,  is  said  to  be  '*  sanctified"  by  God, 
as  the  seventh  day  in  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  as  the  elect  in  the 
New  Testament  were  said  to  be  "  sanctified  "  when  they  were  endued  wiik 
the  spirit  of  godliness.  And  that  which  is  made  **  holy  "  by  the  dedicatioa 
of  men,  and  given  to  God,  so  as  to  be  used  only  in  His  public  servioe»  is 
called  also  '*  sacred,"  and  said  to  be  consecrated,  as  temples,  and  otber 
houses  of  public  prayer,  and  their  utensiU;,  priests,  and  ministers,  victans, 
offerings,  and  the  external  matter  of  sacraments. 

Of  '* holiness"  there  be  degrees  :  for  of  those  things  that  are  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God,  there  may  be  some  set  apart  agam  for  a  nearer  *^^ 
more  especial  service.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites  were  a  people 
holy  to  God  ;  yet  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  amongst  the  Israelites  a  holy  trioe; 
and  amongst  the  Levites,  the  priests  were  yet  more  holy ;  and  amongst  tke 
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Siests,  the  high  priest  was  the  most  holy.  So  the  land  of  Judaea  was  the 
oly  Land ;  out  the  holy  city  wherein  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  was 
more  holy ;  and  again  the  Temple  more  holy  than  the  city,  and  the 
samcium  sanctorum  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 

A  "  sacrament,"  is  a  separation  of  some  visible  thing  from  common  use  ; 
and  a  consecration  of  it  to  God's  service,  for  a  sign  either  of  our  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  of  the  number  of  His  peculiar  people,  or  for 
a  commemoration  of  the  same.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  sign  of 
admission  was  *'  circumcision  ; "  in  the  New  Testament,  "  baptism.*'  The 
commemoration  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  was  the  "  eating,  at  a  certain 
time  which  was  anniversary  of  the  "  Paschal  Lamb  ;'*  by  which  they  were 
put  in  mind  of  the  night  wherein  they  were  delivered  out  of  their  bondage 
m  Egypt;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the  celebrating  of  the  ''Lord's 
Supper ; "  by  which  we  are  put  in  mind  of  our  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  death  upon  the  cross.  The  sacra- 
ments of  '*  admission,"  are  but  once  to  be  used,  because  there  needs  but 
one  "  admission ;"  but  because  we  have  need  of  being  often  put  in  mind  of 
our  deliverance,  and  of  our  allegiance,  the  sacraments  of  "commemoration" 
have  need  to  be  reiterated,  ^d  these  are  the  principal  sacraments,  and 
as  it  were  the  solemn  oaths  we  make  of  our  allegiance.  There  be  also 
other  consecrations,  that  may  be  called  sacraments,  as  the  word  implieth 
only  consecration  to  God's  service  ;  but  as  it  implies  an  oath,  or  promise  of 
allegiance  to  God,  there  were  no  other  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  "  circum- 
cision," and  the  "  passover ;"  nor  are  there  any  other  in  the  New  Testament, 
bat  '<  baptism"  and  the  "Lord's  Supper." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Ofthi  Word  of  God,  andof  PropheU, 

When  there  is  mention  of  the  "  word  of  God,"  or  of  "  man,"  it  doth  not 
signify  a  part  of  speech,  such  as  grammarians  call  a  noun  or  a  verb,  or  any 
simple  voice,  without  a  contexture  with  other  words  to  make  it  significative ; 
bnt  a  perfect  speech  or  discourse,  whereby  the  speaker  "affirmeth," 
«  denieth,"  "conmiandcth,"  "promiseth,"  "  threateneth,"  «  wishcth,"  or 
"interroeateth."  In  which  sense  it  is  not  vocabulum,  that  signifies  a 
**word;  but  sermo  (in  Greek  X^ot),  that  is,  some  "speech,"  "dis- 
course," or  "saying." 

Again,  if  we  say  the  "  word  of  God,"  or  of  "man,"  it  may  be  imderstood 
sometimes  of  the  speaker  ;  as  the  words  that  God  hath  spoken,  or  that  a 
man  hath  spoken  ;  m  which  sense,  when  we  say  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
^ve  understand  St.  Matthew  to  be]  the  writer  of  it,  and  sometimes  of 
the  subject ;  in  which  sense  when  we  read  in  the  Bible,  "  the  words  of  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  or  Judah,"  it  is  meant  that  the  acts  that  were 
done  in  those  days  were  the  subject  of  those  words ;  and  in  the  Greek  which, 
in  the  Scripture,  retaineth  many  Hebraisms,  by  the  word  of  God  is  often- 
times meant,  not  that  which  is  spoken  by  God,  but  concerning  God,  and 
His  government ;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  religion  :  insomuch  as  it  is 
all  one,  to  say  \6iyoi  Geou.  and  theologia  ;  which  is,  that  doctrine  which 
we  usually  call  "divinity,  as  is  manifest  by  the  places  following  (Acts 
ziii-  46),  '*  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you,  but  seeing  you 
put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
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turn  to  the  Gentfles."  That  which  is  here  called  the  word  of  God,  vczs  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  religion ;  as  it  appears  evidently  by  that  which  goes 
before.  And  (Acts  v.  to)  where  it  is  said  to  the  apostles  by  an  angel«  '*  Go 
stand  and  speak  in  the  Temple,  all  the  words  of  tnis  life  ;*'  by  the  words  d 
this  life,  is  meant  th&  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  as  is  evident  by  what  they  did 
in  the  Temple,  and  is  expressed  in  the  last  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
*'  BaUy  in  the  Temple,  and  in  every  bouse  they  ceased  not  to  XtaA 
and  preach  Christ  Jesus  {*  in  which  place  it  is  manifest  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  subject  of  this  ''  word  of  life ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  subject  of  the 
"  words  of  this  life  eternal,'*  that  our  Saviour  offered  them.  So  (Acts  xr.  7) 
the  word  of  God  is  called  *'  the  word  of  the  Gospel,"  because  it  containeth 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  word  (Rom.  x.  8,  9) 
is  called  "  the  word  of  faith  ;  "  that  is,  as  is  there  expressed,  the  doctrine  at 
Christ  come,  and  raised  from  the  dead.  Also  (Matt  xiii.  19),  "  When  anj 
one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  **  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
taught  by  Christ.  Again,  the  same  word  is  said  (Acts  xiL  24)  "  to  grow  and 
to  be  multiplied  ; "  which  is  to  understand  of  the  evangelicaldocfrine  is  easy, 
but  of  the  voice  or  speech  of  God,  hard  and  strange.  In  the  same  senae 
(i  Tim.  iv.  I)  the  "  doctrine  of  devils ''  signifieth  not  the  words  of  any 
devil,  but  the  doctrine  of  heathen  men  concerning  "  demons,"  and  those 
phantasms  which  they  worshipped  as  gods. 

Considering  these  two  significations  of  the  ''word  of  God,"  as  it  is 
taken  in  Scripture,  it  is  manifest  in  this  latter  sense,  where  it  is  taken 
for  the  doctrine  of  Christian  religion,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  God:  but  in  the  former  sense,  not  so.  For  example,  though 
these  words,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'*  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  were  spoken  by  God  to  Moses ;  yet  the  preface,  **  God 
spake  these  words  and  said,"  is  to  be  understood  for  the  words  of  him 
that  wrote  the  holv  history.  The  "word  of  God,"  as  it  is  taken  for 
that  which  He  hath  spoken,  is  understood  sometimes  '*  properly,"  some^ 
times  ''metaphorically."  "Properly,"  as  the  words  He  hath  spoken  to 
His  prophets :  *'  metaphorically,"  for  His  wisdom,  power,  and  eternal 
decree,  in  making  the  world ;  in  which  sense,  those  fiats,  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  "Let  there  be  a  firmament,"  "  Let  us  make  man,**  ic.  (Gen.  i.),  are 
the  word  of  God.  And  in  the  same  sense  it  is  said  (John  L  3),  "  AH  thii^ 
were  made  by  it,  and  without  it  was  nothing  made  that  was  made  :  **  and 
(Heb.  i  3),  "  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power  ; "  that  is, 
by  the  power  of  His  word ;  that  is,  by  His  power:  and  (Heb.  xL  3),  •*Thc 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  and  many  other  places  to  the 
same  sense :  as  also  amongst  the  Latins,  the  name  of  "fate,"  which  s^;iii- 
fieth  properly  "  the  word  spoken,"  is  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

Secondly,  for  the  effect  of  His  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  thing  itself^ 
which  by  His  word  is  affirmed,  commanded,  threatened,  or  promised  ;  ss 
(Psalm  cv.  19)  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  prison  '*  till  his 
word  was  come ; "  that  is,  till  that  was  come  to  pass  which  he  had  foretold 
to  Pharaoh's  butler  (Gen.  xl.  13)  concerning  his  being  restored  to  his 
office :  for  there,  "by  his  word  was  come,"  is  meant,  the  thing  itself  wis 
come  to  pass.  So  also  (i  Kings  xviii.  36)  Elijah  saith  to  God,  '*  I  have 
done  all  these  thy  words,"  instei^  of,  "I  have  done  all  these  things  at  d^ 
word,"  or  commandment ;  and  (Jer.  xvii.  15),  "  Where  is  the  woid  of  the 
Lord  "  is  put  for  "  Where  is  the  evil  he  threatened,'*  And  (Ezek.  xii.  28)^ 
**  There  shall  none  of  my  words  be  prolonged  any  more  :**  by  "  worxis*  are 
understood  those  "things"  which  God  promiaed  to  His  people.  And  xa 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxii.  35),  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away ;"  that  is,  there  is  nothing  that  I  have 
promised  or  foretold  that  shall  not  come  to  pass.    And  in  this  sense  it  is 
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that  St  John  the  Ev&ngidist,  and  I  think  St  John  only,  calleth  our 
Saviour  himself  as  in  the  flesh  '*  the  word  of  God,"  as  Qohn  i.  14)  *'  the 
word  was  made  flesh ; "  that  is  to  saj,  the  word  or  promise  that  Christ 
should  come  into  the  world ;  "  who  m  the  beginning  was  with  God ; " 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  purpose  of  God  the  Father  to  send  God  the  Son 
into  the  world  to  enlighten  men  in  the  way  of  eternal  life ;  but  it  was 
not  till  then  put  in  execution  and  actually  incarnate*  So  that  our 
Saviour  is  there  called  the  "  word,"  not  because  He  was  the  promise,  but 
the  thing  promised.  They  that  taking  occasion  from  this  place  do  com- 
monly call  Him  the  verb  of  God,  do  but  render  the  text  more  obscure. 
They  might  as  well  tenn  Him  the  noun  of  God :  for  as  by  "  noun,"  so 
also  by  "  verb,"  men  understand  nothing  but  a  part  of  speech,  a  voice,  a 
sound,  that  neither  aiinns,  nor  denies,  nor  commands,  nor  promiseth,  nor 
is  any  snbstance  corporeal  or  spiritual ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  God  or  man ;  whereas  our  Saviour  is  both.  And  this  '*  word," 
which  St  John  in  his  gospel  saith  was  with  God,  is  (in  his  first  Epistle, 
verse  i)  called  the  ''  word  of  life ;"  and  (verse  2)  '*  the  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  the  Father."  So  that  He  can  be  in  no  other  sense  called  the 
"  word  "  than  in  that  wherein  He  is  called  eternal  life ;  that  is,  *'  He  that 
hath  procured  us  eternal  life"  by  His  coming  in  the  flesh.  So  also 
(Apocalypse  xix.  13)  the  apostle,  speaking  of  Christ  clothed  in  a  fi[arment 
dipped  in  blood,  saith.  His  name  is  "  the  word  of  God ;  **  which  is  to  be 
understood  as  ijf  He  had  said  His  name  had  been  "  He  that  was  come, 
according  to  the  purpose^of  God  from  the  beginning,  and  according  to  His 
word  and  promises  aelivered  by  the  prophets."  So  that  there  is  nothing 
here  of  the  incarnation  of  a  word,  but  of  the  incarnation  of  God  the  Son, 
therefore  called  "the  word,"  because  His  incarnation  was  the  performance 
of  the  promise ;  in  like  manner  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  (Acts  i.  4  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  49)  "  the  promise." 

There  are  also  places  of  the  Scripture,  where,  by  the  "  word  of  God,"  is 
signified  such  wonls  as  are  consonant  to  reason  and  equity,  though  s()oken 
sometimes  neither  by  prophet,  nor  by  a  holy  man.  For  Pharaoh-Necho  was 
an  idolater ;  yet  his  words  to  the  good  king  Josiah,  in  which  he  advised 
him  by  messengers^  not  to  oppose  him  in  his  march  against  Charchemish, 
axe  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God;  and  Josiah,  not  heark- 
ening to  them,  was  slain  in  the  battle ;  as  is  to  be  read  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
22,  23).  It  is  true,  that  as  the  same  history  is  related  in  the  first  book  of 
Ky^"*,  not  Pharaoh,  but  Jeremiah,  spake  these  words  to  Josiah,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.  But  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  canonical  Scripture, 
whatsoever  be  written  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  "  word  of  God,"  is  then  also  to  be  taken  for  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  equity,  when  the  same  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  written  in  man's 
heart ;  as  Psalm  xxxviL  31 ;  Jer.  xjau.33  •  l^^t  xxx.  11,  14,  and  many 
other  like  places. 

The  name  of  "prophet"  signifieth  in  Scripture,  sometimes  ''prolo- 
cutor ;"  that  is,  he  tnat  speaketh  from  God  to  man,  or  from  man  to  God  : 
and  sometimes  "  predictor,"  or  a  foreteller  of  things  to  come :  and  sometimes 
one  that  speaketh  inc^erently,  as  men  that  are  distracted.  It  is  most 
fireqoently  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  from  God  to  the  people.  So  Moses, 
^amoel,  Eliiah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others  were  "  prophets."  And  in 
iJbia  sense  the  high  priest  was  a  "  prophet,"  for  he  only  went  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  to  inquire  of  God  ;  and  was  to  declare  His  answer  to 
the  people.  And  therefore  when  Caiaphas  said  it  was  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  St  John  saith  (chapter  xi.  51)  that  "He 
spake  not  this  of  himself,  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  nation.'*    Also  they  that  in  Chnstian  con- 
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gregations  taught  the  people  (i  Cor.  xiv.  3),  are  said  to  prophesy.  In  the  lihe 
sense  it  is  that  God  saith  to  Moses  (Ezod.  iv.  16)  concemiDg  Aaron,  "  He 
shall  be  thv  spokesman  to  the  people ;  and  he  shall  be  to  thee  a  month, 
and  thou  shaft  be  to  him  instead  of  God  */'  that  which  here  is  ^'spokes- 
man/' is  (Exod.  vii.  i)  interpreted  prophet  ;  *'  See,"  saith  God,  *'l  have 
made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet." 
In  the  sense  of  speaking  from  man  to  God,  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet 
(Gen.  XX.  7),  where  God  in  a  dream  speaketh  to  Abimelech  in  this  manner, 
**  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  shall  pny 
for  thee  :'*  whereby  may  be  also  gathered  that  the  name  of  prophet  may 
be  given,  not  unproperly,  to  them  that  in  Christian  churches  have  a  call- 
ing to  say  public  prayers  for  the  congregation.  In  the  same  sense,  the 
prophets  that  came  down  from  the  high  place,  or  hill  of  God,  with  a 
psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  (i  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  and  10),  Said 
amongst  them,  are  said  to  prophesy,  in  that  they  praised  God  in  that 
manner  publicly.  In  the  like  sense  is  Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  20)  called  a 
prophetess.  So  is  it  also  to  be  taken  {i  Cor.  xL  4,  O,  where  St.  Paul  sai^ 
**  Every  man  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  his  head  covered,  &c.,  and 
every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered  ;"  for 
prophesy  in  that  place  signifieth  no  more  but  praising  God  in  psalms  and 
holy  songs  ;  which  women  might  do  in  the  church,  thou^  it  were  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  speak  to  the  congregation.  And  in  this  signification  it  is 
that  the  poets  of  the  heathen,  that  composed  hymns  and  other  sorts  of 
poems  in  the  honour  of  their  gods,  were  called  tMiteSy  prophets ;  as  is  vdl 
enough  known  by  ail  that  are  versed  in  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  is 
evident  (Tit.  i.  12),  where  St.  Paul  saith  of  the  Cretians,  that  a  prophet  of 
their  own  said  they  were  liars ;  not  that  St.  Paul  held  their  poets  lor 
prophets,  but  acknowledgefh  that  the  word  prophet  was  commonly  used  to 
signify  them  that  celebrated  the  honour  of  God  in  verse. 

When  by  prophesy  is  meant  prediction,  or  foretellinc  of  future  oontiD- 
gence  ;  not  only  they  were  prophets,  who  were  Goas  spokesmen,  and 
foretold  those  things  to  others  which  God  had  foretold  to  them  ;  bat  also 
all  those  impostors  that  pretend,  by  help  of  familiar  spirits,  or  by  saper- 
stitious  divination  of  events  past,  from  false  causes  to  foretell  the  like  events 
in  time  to  come ;  of  which,  as  I  have  declared  already  in  the  twdlik 
chapter  of  this  discourse,  there  be  many  kinds,  who  gain  in  the  opinion  of 
the  common  sort  of  men  a  greater  reputation  of  prophesv,  by  one  cssoal 
event  that  may  be  but  wrest^  to  their  purpose,  that  can  be  lost  again  by 
never  so  many  failings.  Prophesy  is  not  an  art,  nor,  when  it  is  taken  £k 
prediction,  a  constant  vocation ;  but  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  em- 
ployment from  God,  most  often  of  good  men,  but  sometimes  also  of  the 
wicked.  The  woman  of  Endor,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  fiamiUar  soiiii; 
and  thereby  to  have  raised  a  phantasm  of  Samuel,  and  foretold  Saal  hii 
death,  was  not  therefore  a  prophetess,  for  neither  had  she  any  .«8cietitf!, 
whereby  she  could  raise  such  a  phantasm,  nor  does  it  appear  that  God  aat^ 
manded  the  raising  of  it ;  but  only  guided  that  imposture  to  be  a  means  of 
Saul's  terror  and  discouragement,  and  by  consequent,  of  the  disoomfitinebf 
which  he  fell.  And  for  incoherent  speech  it  was  amongst  the  GenCiks 
taken  for  one  sort  of  prophecy,  because  the  prophets  of  their  ondei» 
intoxicated  with  a  spirit  or  vapour  from  the  cave  of  the  Pythian  onde  at 
Delphi,  were  for  the  time  really  road,  and  spake  like  madmen  ;  of  whose 
loose  words  a  sense  might  be  made  to  fit  any  event,  in  such  sort,  as  all 
bodies  are  said  to  be  made  of  maUria  prima.  In  Scripture  I  find  it  al9» 
so  taken  (i  Sam.  xviii.  10)  in  these  words,  "  And  the  evil  spirit  came  upoa 
Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house.*' 

And  although  there  be  so  many  significations  in  Scripture  of  the 
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"prophet ; "  yet  is  that  the  most  frequent,  in  which  it  is  taken  for  him,  to 
whom  God  speaketh  immediately  that  which  the  prophet  is  to  say  from 
Ilim,  to  some  other  man,  or  to  the  people.  And  hereupon  a  question  may 
be  asked,  in  what  manner  God  speaketh  to  such  a  prophet.  Can  it,  may 
some  say,  be  properly  said  that  God  hath  voice  and  language,  when  it  can- 
not  be  properly  said  He  hath  a  tongue  or  other  organs  as  a  man  ?  The 
prophet  David  argueth  thus  (Psalm  xciv.  9),  **  Shall  He  that  made  the  eye, 
not  see  ?  or  He  that  made  the  ear,  not  hear  ?  *'  But  this  may  be  spoken, 
not  as  usually,  to  signify  God's  nature,  but  to  signify  our  intention  to 
honour  Him.  For  to  "see  "and  "hear,"  are  honourable  attributes,  and 
may  be  given  to  God  to  declare,  as  far  as  our  capacity  can  conceive.  His 
almighty  power.  But  if  it  were  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
one  might  argue  from  His  making  of  all  other  parts  of  man's  body,  thAt  He  had 
also  tlie  same  use  of  them  which  we  have  ;  which  would  be  many  of  them  so 
uncomely  as  it  would  be  the  greatest  contumely  in  the  world  to  ascribe  them 
to  Him.  Therefore  we  are  to  interpret  God's  speaking  to  men  immediately, 
for  that  way,  whatsoever  it.be,  by  which  God  makes  them  understand  His 
will.  And  the  ways  whereby  He  doth  this  are  many,  and  to  be  sought  only 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  where  though  many  times  it  be  said  that  God  spake 
to  this  and  that  person,  without  declaring  in  what  manner  ;  yet  there  be 
again  many  places  that  deliver  also  the  signs  by  which  they  were  to  acknow- 
l^lge  His  "presence  and  commandment ;  and  by  these  may  be  understood 
how  He  spake  to  many  of  the  rest. 

In  what  manner  God  spake  to  Adam,  and  Eve,  and  Cain,  and  Noah,  is 
not  expressed  :  nor  how  He  spake  to  Abraham,  till  such  time  as  he  came 
out  of  his  own  coimtry  to  Sichem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  then  (Gen. 
xii.  7)  God  is  said  to  have  ''appeared"  to  him.  So  there  is  one  way 
-whereby  God  made  His  presence  manifest ;  that  is,  by  an  *'  apparition"  or 
"vision."  And  again  (Gen.  xv.  i),  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Abraham,in  a  vision,"  that  is  to  say, 'somewhat  as  a  sign  of  God's  presence, 
appeared  as  God's  messenger  to  speak  to  him.  Again,  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  i)  by  an  apparition  of  three  angels,  and  to 
Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3)  in  a  dream ;  to  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  i)  by  an  apparition 
of  two  angels ;  and  to  Agar  (Gen.  xxi.  17)  by  the  apparition  of  one  angel  ; 
and  to  Abraham  again  (Gen.  xxii.  xi)  by  the  apparition  of  a  voice  from 
heaven  ;  and  (Gen.  xxvi.  24)  to  Isaac  in  the  night,  that  is,  in  his  sleep,  or 
by  dream  ;  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12)  in  a  dream,  that  is  to  say,  as  are 
the  words  of  the  text,  "Jacob  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  ladder,"  &c.  ;  and 
(Gen.  xxxii.  i)  in  a  vision  of  angels ;  and  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  2)  in  the 
apparition  of  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  And  after  the 
time  of  Moses,  where  the  manner  how  God  spake  immediately  to  man  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  expressed,  He  spake  always  by  a  vision,  or  by  a  dream  ; 
as  to  Gideon,  Samuel,  Eliah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
prophets  ;  and  often  in  the  New  Testament,  as  to  Joseph,  to  St.  Peter,  to 
St.  Paul,  and  to  St.  Johathe  Evangelist  in  the  Apocalpyse. 

Only  to  Moses  He  spake  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner  in  Mount  Sinai, 
and  in  the  Tabernacle  ;  and  to  the  high  priest  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Temple.  But  Moses,  and  after  him  the 
high  priests,  were  prophets  of  a  more  eminent  place  and  degree  in  God's 
favour ;  and  God  himself  in  express  words  dedareth,  that  to  other  prophets 
lie  spake  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  to  His  servant  Moses,  in  such  a  manner 
as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend.  The  words  are  these  (Numb.  xii.  6,  7,  8), 
*'  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  to 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses 
is  not  so,  who  is  fiiithful  in  all  my  house ;  with  him  I  will  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  not  in  dark  speeches  ;   and  the  similitude  of  the 
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Lord  shall  he  behold/'  And  (Exod.  xxxiii.  ii),  "The  Lord  spake  to 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend."  And  yet  this  speaking 
of  God  to  Moses,  was  by  mediation  of  an  angel,  or  angels,  as  appears 
expressly,  Acts  vii.  35  and  53,  and  GaL  iii.  19 ;  and  was  therefore  a  vision, 
though  a  more  clear  vision  than  was  given  to  other  prophets.  And 
conforms^ble  hereunto,  where  God  saith  (Dent  xiii.  i),  **  If  there  arise 
amongst  you  a  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,"  the  latter  word  is  bat  the 
interpretation  of  the  former.  And  (Joel  ii.  28),  "  Your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy ;  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions ; "  where  again  the  word  "  prophesy "  is 
expounded  by  "dream"  and  "vision."  And  in  the  same  manner  it  was 
that  God  spake  to  Solomon,  promising  him  wisdom,  riches,  and  hcmour ; 
for  the  text  saith  (i  Kings  iii.  15),  "And  Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it 
was  a  dream ; "  so  that  generally  the  prophets  extraordinary  in  the  Old 
Testament  took  notice  of  the  word  of  God  no  otherwise  than  from  their 
dreams  or  visions ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  imaginations  which  they  had 
in  their  sleep,  or  in  an  extasy :  which  imaginations  in  every  true  prophet 
were  supernatural ;  but  in  false  prophets  were  dther  natural  or  feigned. 

The  same  prophets  were  nevertheless  said  to  speak  by  the  spirit ;  as 
(Zech.  vii.  12) ;  where  the  prophet  speaking  of  the  Jews,  saith>  "They 
made  their  hearts  hard  as  adamant,  lest  they  should  hear  the  law,  and  the 
words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  His  Spirit  by  the  former 
prophets.**  By  which  it  ia  manifest,  that  spealdn]g  by  the  **  spirit,"  or 
•  **  inspiration,**  was  not  a  particular  manner  of  God*s  speaking,  different 
from  vision,  when  they  that  were  said  to  speak  by  the  Sphit  were  extra- 
ordinary prophets,  such  as  for  every  new  message  were  to  have  a  pecnUar 
commission,  or  which  is  all  one,  a  new  dream  or  vision. 

Of  prophets,  that  were  so  by  a  perpetual  calling  in  the  Old  Testament, 
some  were  "supreme,**  and  some  "subordinate:"  supreme  were  firs: 
Moses  ;  and  after  him  the  high  priests,  every  one  for  his  time,  as  long  as 
the  priesthood  was  royal ;  and  after  the  people  of  the  Jews  had  lej^Sted 
God,  that  He  should  no  more  reign  over  then^  those  kings  whidi  sabmitted 
themselves  to  God's  government,  were  also  His  chief  prophets,  and  the  high 
priest's  office  became  ministerial.  And  when  God  was  to  be  tronsulted,  th^ 
put  on  the  holy  vestments,  and  inquired  of  the  Lord  as  the  king  com- 
manded them,  and  were  deprived  of  their  office  when  the  king  thought  6t. 
For  king  Saul  (i  Sam.  xiii.  9)  commanded  the  bumt-ofTering  to  be  brought, 
and  (i  Sam.  xiv.  18)  he  commands  the  priests  to  bring  the  ark  near  hhn  ; 
and  (verse  19)  again  to  let  it  alone,  because  he  saw  an  advantage  ajka 
his  enemies.  And  in  the  same  chapter  Tverse  37)  Saul  asketh  coansel  of  God. 
In  like.,  manner  king  David,  after  his  being  anointed,  though  before  he  had 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  is  said  to  "inquire  of  the  Lord"  (i  Sam. 
xxiii.  2^  whether  he  should  fight  against  the  Philistines  at  Keilah :  and 
(verse  9)  David  commandeth  the  priest  to  bring  him  the  ephod,  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  stay  in  Keilah  or  not.  And  king  Solomon  (i  Kin^  iL  27) 
took  the  priesthood  from  Abiathar  and  gave  it  (verse  35)  to  Zadok.  Thete- 
fore  Mosesy  and  the  high  priests,  and  the  pious  kings,  who  inquired  of  God 
on  all  extraordinary  occasions  how  they  were  to  carry  themselves,  or  whit 
event  they  were  to  have,  were  all  sovereign  prophets.  But  in  what  mauKr 
God  spake  nnto  them  is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  when  Moses  went  up  to 
God  in  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  a  dream  or  vision,  such  as  other  prophets  nd, 
is  contrary  to  that  distinction  which  God  made  between  Moses  and  other 
prophets  (Numb.  xii.  6,  7,  8).  To  say  God  spake  or  appeared  as  He  is  is 
His  own  nature,  is  to  deny  Hisinfiniteness,  invisibility,  incomprehensihihtv. 
To  say  He  spake  by  inspiration,  or  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  signineth  the  Deity,  is  to  make  Moses  equal  with  Chnst,  in 
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only  the  Godhead  (as  St  Paul  speaketh,  CoL  iL  9)  dwelleth  bodily.  And 
lastly,  to  say  Hespakejby  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  signifieth  the  graces  or  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  attribute  nothing  to  Him  supernatural.  For  God 
disposeth  men  to  piety,  justice,  mercy,  truth,  faith,  and  all  manner  of  virtue, 
botn  moral  and  intellectual,  by  doctrine,  example,  and  by  several  occasions, 
natural  and  ordinary. 

And  as  these  ways  cannot  be  applied  to  God  in  His  speaking  to  Moses  at 
Mount  Sinai ;  so  also  they  cannot  be  applied  to  Him  in  His  speaking  to  the 
high  priests  from  the  mercy  seat  Therefore  in  what  manner  God  spake 
to  those  sovereign  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  ofEce  it  was 
to  inquire  of  Him,  is  not  intelligible.  In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  was  no  sovereign  prophet  but  our  Saviour,  who  was  both  God  that 
spake,  and  the  prophet  to  whom  He  spake. 

To  subordinate  prophets  of  perpetual  calling,  I  find  not  any  place  that 
proveth  God  spake  to  them  supernaturally  :  but  only  in  such  manner  as 
naturally  He  inclineth  men  to  piety,  to  belief,  to  righteousness,  and  to  other 
virtues  all  other  Christian  men.  Which  way,  though  it  consist  in  constitu- 
tion, instruction,  education,  and  the  occasions  and  invitements  men  have  to 
Christian  virtues,  yet  it  is  truly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  in  our  language  call  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for 
there  is  no  good  inclination  that  is  not  of  the  operation  of  God.  But  these 
operations  are  not  always  supernatural.  When  therefore  a  prophet  is  said 
to  speak  in  the  spirit,  or  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  no  more 
but  tliat  he  speaks  according  to  God's  will,  declared  by  the  supreme 
prophet  For  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the  word  spirit,  is  in  the  sig- 
nification of  a  man's  intention,  mind,  or  disposition. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  there  were  seventy  men  besides  himself  that 
'*  prophesied  "  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites.  In  what  manner  God  spake 
to  them,  is  declared  in  Numbers,  chap,  xi  verse  25  :  "  The  Lord  came 
down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was 
upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and  did  not  cease."  By  which 
it  is  manifest,  first,  that  their  prophesying  to  the  people  was  subservient 
and  subordinate  to  the  prophesying  of  Moses ;  for  that  God  took  of  the 
spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  upon  them  ;  so  that  they  prophesied  as  Moses  would 
have  them  :  otherwise  they  had  not  been  suffered  to  prophesy  at  all.  For 
there  was  (verse  27)  a  complaint  made  against  them  to  Moses  ;  and  Joshua 
iirould  have  Moses  to  have  forbidden  them ;  which  he  did  not,  but  said  to 
Joshua,  "  be  not  jealous  in  my  behalf."  Secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  God 
in  that  place  signmeth  nothing  but  the  mind  and  disposition  to  obey  and 
assist  Moses  in  the  administration  of  the  government  For  if  it  were  meant 
they  had  the  substantial  spirit  of  God ;  that  is,  the  divine  nature,  inspired 
into  them,  then  they  haa  it  in  no  less  manner  than  Christ  himself,  in 
-whom  only  the  ST)irit  of  God  dwelt  bodily.  It  is  meant  therefore  of  the 
grift  and  grace  of  God,  that  guided  them  to  co-operate  with  Moses  ;  from 
whom  their  spirit  was  deriv^  And  it  appeareth  (Numb.  xi.  16)  that  they 
-were  such  as  Moses  himself  should  appoint  for  elders  and  officers  of  the 
people :  for  the  words  are,  '*  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men,  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  elders  and  officers  of  the  people  :  "  where,  **thou  knowest," 
is  the  same  with  "  thou  appointest,"  or  "  hast  appointed  to  be  such."  For 
i^e  are  told  before  (Exod.  xviii.  24)  that  Moses  foUowii^  the  counsel  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  did  appoint  judges  and  officers  over  the  people, . 
such  as  feared  God;  and  of  these  were  those  seventy,  whom  God,  by 
putting  upom  them  Moses*  spirit,  inclined  to  aid  Moses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom :  and  in  this  sense  the  spirit  of  God  is  said  (i  Sam. 
xvL  13,  14)  presently  upon  the  anointing  of  David,  to  have  come  upon 
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David,  aud  left  Saul ;  God  giving  His  graces  to  him  He  chose  to  govern  Hif 
people,  and  taking  them  away  from  him  He  rejected.  So  that  by  the  spirit 
is  meant  inclination  to  God's  service ;  and  not  any  supernatural  revelation. 

God  spake  also  many  times  by  the  event  of  lots ;  which  were  ordered  by 
such  as  He  had  put  in  authority  over  His  people.  So  we  read  that  God 
manifested  by  the  lots  which  Saul  caused  to  be  drawn  (i  Sam.  xiv.  43}  the 
fault  that  Jonathan  had  committed,  in  eating  a  honey-comb,  contrary  to  the 
oath  taken  by  the  people.  And  (Josh  xviii.  10)  God  divided  the  land  of 
Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites,  by  the  **lots  that  Joshua  did  cast  before  the 
Lord  in  Shiioh.''  In  the  same  manner  it  seemeth  to  be,  that  God  dis- 
covered (Joshua  vii.  15,  &c.)  the  crime  of  Achan.  And  these  are  the  ways 
whereby  God  declared  His  will  in  the  old  Testament. 

All  which  ways  He  used  also  in  the  New  Testament.  To  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  a  vision  of  an  angel  :  to  Joseph  in  a  dream  :  again,  to  Paul,  in  the  way  to 
Damascus,  in  a  vision  of  our  Saviour :  and  to  Peter  in  the  vision  of  a  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven,  ^dth  divers  sorts  of  flesh  ;  of  clean,  and  unclean  beasts ; 
and  in  prison,  by  vision  of  an  angel :  and  to  all  the  apostles,  and  writeis  of 
the  Kew  Testament,  by  the  graces  of  His  spirit ;  and  to  the  apostles  again, 
at  the  choosing  of  Matthias  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  bv  lot. 

Seeing  then,  all  prophecy  supposeth  vision,  or  dream  (wnich  two,  wbea 
they  be  natural,  are  the  same),  or  some  especial  gift  of  God  so  rarely  ob- 
served in  mankind  as  to  be  admired  where  observed ;  and  seeing  as  wdl 
such  gifts,  as  the  most  extraordinary  dreams  and  visions,  may  proceed  from 
God,  not  only  by  his  supernatural  and  immediate,  but  also  by  His  natonl 
operation,  and  by  mediation  of  second  causes  ;  there  is  need  of  reason  and 
judgment  to  discern  between  natural  and  supernatural  gifts,  and  between 
natural  and  supernatural  visions  or  dreams.    And  consequently  men  had 
need  to  be  very  circumspect  and  wary,  in  obeying  the  voice  of  man,  that 
pretending  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  requires  us  to  obey  God  in  that  way, 
which  he  in  God's  name  telleth  us  to  be  the  way  to  happiness.     For  be 
that  pretends  to  teach  men  the  way  of  so  great  felicity,  pretends  to  goveni 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  to  rule  and  reign  over  them ;  whidi  is  a  thing  Out  aE 
men  naturally  desire,  and  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  suspected  of  ambition  and 
imposture ;  and  consequently,  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried  by  every  man, 
before  he  yield  them  obedience  ;  unless  he  have  yielded  it  them  already, 
in  the  institution  of  a  commonwealth ;  as  when  the  prophet  is  the  dVil 
sovereign,  or  by  the  civil  sovereign  authorized.     And  if  this  examinatioB 
of  prophets  and  spirits  were  not  allowed  to  every  one  of  the  people,  ic 
had  been   to   no   purpose  to  set  out  the   marks   bv  which   every  man 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those  whom  they  ought,  and  those 
whom  they  ought  not   to   follow.     Seeing  therefore  such  marks  are  set 
out  (Deut.  xiii.  i,  &c.)  to  know  a  prophet  by;  and  (i  John  iv.    i,  &c.) 
to  know  a  spirit  by :  and  seeing  there  is  so  much  prophesying  in  the  OU 
Testament,  and  so  much  preaching  in  the  New  Testament,  against  piopbccs; 
and  so  much  greater  a  number  ordinarily  of  false  phophets,  than  of  tive; 
every  one  is  to  beware  of  obeying  their  directions,  at  their  own  peril.     Aai 
first,  that  there  were  many  more  false  than  true  prophets,  appears  by  Ais, 
that  when  Ahab  (i  Kings  xxii.)  consulted  four  hundred  prophets,  diey  veie 
all  false  impostors,  but  only  one  Micaiah.     And  a  little  before  the  time  d 
the  captivity,  the  prophets  were  generally  liars.     *'  The  prophets  (saith  the 
Lord,   by  Jeremiah,    chap.   xiv.  14)  prophesy  lies  in  my  name.     I  sot 
them  not,  neither  have  I  commanded  them,  nor  spake  unto  them  ;  tbet 
prophesy  to  you  a  false  vision,  a  thing  of  nought,  and  the  deceit  ol  their 
heart."     Insomuch  ns  God  commanded  the  people  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxiii.   16)  not  to  obey  them:  "Thus  saith tis 
Lord  of  hosts,  hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets,  that  prophet  te 
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you.     They  make  you  vain,  they  speak  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 

Seeing  then  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  such  quarrels 
amongst  the  visionary  prophets,  one  contesting  with  another,  and  asking, 
•*  When  departed  the  Spirit  from  me  to  go  to  thee  ?  "  as  between  Micaiah 
and  the  rest  of  the  four  hundred  ;  and  such  giving  of  the  lie  to  one  another 
(as  in  Jerem.  xiv.  14),  and  such  controversies  in  the  New  Testament  at  this 
day,  amongst  the  spiritual  prophets;  every  man  then  was  and  now  is 
bound  to  make  use  of  his  natural  reason,  to  apply  to  all  prophecy  those 
rules  which  God  hath  given  us  to  discern  the  true  from  false.  Of  whicli 
rules,  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  was,  conformable  doctrine  to  that  which 
Moses  the  sovereign  prophet  had  taught  them  ;  and  the  other,  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  foretelling  what  God  would  bring  to  pass,  as  I  have  already 
showed  out  of  Deut.  xiii.  i,  &c.  And  in  the  New  Testament  there  was  but 
one  only  mark ;  and  that  was  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine,  **  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,"  that  is,  king  of  the  Jews,  promised  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Whosoever  denied  that  article,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  whatsoever  miracles 
he  might  seem  to  work  ;  and  he  that  taught  it  was  a  true  prophet.  For  St. 
John  (i  Epist.  iv.  2,  &c.),  speaking  expressly  of  the  means  to  examine 
spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  or  not ;  after  he  had  told  them  that  there 
would  arise' false  prophets,  saith  thus :  "  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
God ; "  that  is,  is  approved  and  allowed  as  a  prophet  of  God  :  not  that  he 
is  a  godly  man,  or  one  of  the  elect,  for  this,  that  he  confesseth,  professeth, 
or  preacheth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ ;  but  for  that  he  is  a  prophet  avowed. 
For  God  sometimes  speaketh  by  prophets,  whose  persons  He  hath  not 
accepted  ;  as  He  did  by  Balaam  ;  and  as  He  foretold  Saul  of  his  death,  by 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  Again  in  the  next  verse,  **  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist."  So  that  the  rule  is  perfect  on  both  sides  ;  that  he  is 
a  true  prophet,  which  preacheth  the  Messiah  already  come,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  ;  and  he  a  false  one  that  denieth  Him  come,  and  looketh  for  Him  in 
some  future  impostor,  that  shall  take  upon  him  that  honour  falsely,  whom 
the  apostle  there  properly  calieth  Antichrist.  Every  man  therefore  ought 
to  consider  who  is  the  sovereign  prophet ;  that  is  to  say,  who  it  is  that  is 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth;  and  hath  next  under  Goid,  the  authority  of 
governing  Christian  men ;  and  to  observe  for  a  rule  that  doctrine,  which 
in  the  name  of  God,  He  hath  commanded  to  be  taught ;  and  thereby  to 
examine  and  try  out  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  pretended  prophets, 
-witii  miracle,  or  without,  shall  at  any  time  advance :  and  if  they  nnd  it 
contrary  to  that  rule,  to  do  as  they  did  that  came  to  Moses  and  complained 
that  there  were  some  that  prophesied  in  the  camp,  whose  authority  so  to  do 
they  doubted  of;  and  leave  to  the  sovereign,  as  they  did  to  Moses,  to 
uphold  or  to  forbid  them,  as  he  should  see  cause ;  and  if  he  disavow  them, 
then  no  more  to  obey  their  voice ;  or  if  he  approve  them,  then  to  obey  them, 
as  men  to  whom  God  hath  given  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 
For  when  Christian  men  take  not  their  Christian  sovereign  for  Gc^'s 
prophet,  they  must  either  take  their  own  dreams  for  the  prophecy  they 
mean  to  be  governed  by,  and  tl\e  tumour  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  they  must  sufier  themselves  to  be  led  by  some  strange  prince  ;  or 
by  some  of  their  fellow-subjects,  that  can  bewitch  them,  by  slander  of  the 
government,  into  rebellion,  ^thout  other  miracle  to  confirm  their  calling 
than  sometimes  an  extraordinary  success  and  impunity ;  and  by  this  means 
destroying  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human,  reduce  all  order,  government, 
and  society  to  the  first  chaos  of  violence  and  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Of  Miracles^  afid  their  Use. 

By  *' miracles"  are  signified  the  admirable  works  of  God  :  and  therefore 
they  are  also  called  "  wouders. "  And  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  done 
for  a  signiiication  of  His  commandment,  in  such  occasions,  as  without  them, 
men  are  apt  to  doubt,  (following  their  private  natural  reasoning,)  what  He 
hath  commanded,  and  what  not,  they  are  conmionly,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
called  "signs,"  in  the  same  sense  as  they  are  called  by  the  Latins  ostenta 
and  portetita,  from  showing  and  fore-signifying  that  which  the  Almighty  is 
about  to  bring  to  pass. 

To  understand  therefore  what  is  a  miracle,  we  must  first  understand  what 
works  they  are  which  men  wonder  at  and  call  admirable.  And  there  be 
but  two  things  which  make  men  wonder  at  any  event :  the  one  is,  if  it  be 
strange,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  the  like  of  it  hath  never,  or  very  rarely,  been 
produced  :  the  other  is,  if  when  it  is  produced,  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have 
been  done  by  natural  means,  but  only  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  Bat 
when  we  see  some  possible,  natural  cause  of  it,  how  rarely  soever  the  like 
has  been  done,  or  if  the  like  have  been  often  done,  how  impossible  soever 
it  be  to  imagine  a  natural  means  thereof,  we  no  more  wonder  nor  esteem  it 
for  a  miracle. 

Therefore,  if  a  horse  or  cow  should  speak,  it  were  a  miracle  ;  because 
both  the  thing  is  strange,  and  the  natural  cause  difficult  to  imagine.  So  also 
were  it  to  see  a  strange  deviation  of  Nature,  in  the  production  of  some  new 
shape  of  a  living  creature.  But  when  a  man,  or  other  animal,  engendecs 
his  like,  though  we  know  no  more  how  this  is  done  than  the  other ;  yet 
because  it  is  usual,  it  is  no  miracle.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  stone,  or  into  a  pillar,  it  is  a  miracle ;  because  strange  :  but 
if  a  piece  of  wood  be  so  changed ;  because  we  see  it  often,  it  is  no  miracle ; 
and  yet  we  know  no  more  by  what  operation  of  God  the  one  is  brought  to 
pass  than  the  other. 

The  first  rainbow  that  was  seen  in  the  world  was  a  miracle,  because  the 
first ;  and  consequently  strange  ;  and  served  for  a  sign  from  God,  placed  in 
heaven,  to  assure  His  people  there  should  be  no  more  any  universal  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  water.  But  at  this  day,  because  they  are  frequent,  they 
are  not  miracles,  neither  to  them  that  know  their  natural  causes,  nor  to  them 
who  know  them  not.  Again,  there  be  many  rare  works  produced  by  the 
art  of  man :  yet  when  we  know  they  are  done,  because  thereby  we  know 
also  the  means  how  they  are  done,  we  count  them  not  for  miracles,  becanse 
not  wrought  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  but  of  human  industry. 

Furthermore,  seeing  admiration  and  wonder  are  consequent  to  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  wherewith  men  are  endued,  some  more,  some  less ; 
it  foUoweth  that  the  same  thing  may  be  a  miracle  to  one  and  not  to  another. 
And  thence  it  is  that  ignorant  and  superstitious  men  make  great  wonders  of 
those  works  which  other  men,  knowing  to  proceed  from  Nature  (which  is 
not  the  immediate,  but  the  ordinary  work  of  God),  admire  not  at  all :  as 
when  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  been  taken  for  supernatural  woris 
by  the  common  people ;  when  nevertheless  there  were  others  who  coold 
from  their  natural  causes  have  foretold  the  very  hour  they  should  arrive : 
or  as  when  a  man,  by  confederacy  and  secret  intelligence,  getting  know* 
ledge  of  the  private  actions  of  an  ignorant,  unwary  man,  thereby  tells  lum 
what  he  has  done  in  former  times ;  it  seems  to  him  a  miraculous  tbii^ ; 
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bnt  amongst  wise  and  cautelous  men  such  miracles  as  those  cannot  easily  be 
done. 

Again,  it  belongeth  to  the  nature  of  a  miracle  that  it  be  wrought  for  the 

procuring  of  credit  to  God's  messengers,  ministers,  and  prophets,  that 

thereby  men  may  know  they  are  called,  sent,  and  employed  by  God,  and 

thereby  be  the  better  inclined  to  obey  them.     And  therefore,  though  the 

creation  of  the  world,  and  after  that  the  destruction  of  all  living  creatures 

ilk  the  universal  deluge,  were  admirable  works  ;  yet  because  they  were  not 

done  to  procure  credit  to  any  prophet  or  other  minister  of  God,  they  use 

not  to  be  called  miracles.     For  how  admirable  soever  any  work  be,  the 

admiration  consisteth  not  in  that  it  could  be  done  ;  because  men  naturally 

believe  the  Almighty  can  do  all  things ;  but  because  He  does  it  at  the 

prayer  or  word  of  a  man.     But  the  works  of  God  in  Egypt,  by  the  hand  of 

Moses,  were  properly  miracles ;  because  they  were  done  with  intention  to 

make  the  people  of  Israel  believe  that  Moses  came  unto  them,  not  out  of 

any  design  of  his  own  interest,  but  as  sent  from  God.     Therefore,  after  God 

had  commanded  him  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptian  bondage, 

when  he  said  (Exod.  iv.  i),  "  They  will  not  believe  me,  but  will  say,  the 

Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  me,"  God  gave  him  power  to  turn  the  rod  he 

had  in  his  hand  into  a  serpent,  and  again  to  return  it  into  a  rod  ;  and  by 

putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  to  make  it  leprous  ;  and  again  by  putting 

It  out,  to  make  it  whole ;  to  make  the  children  of  Israel  believe  (as  it  is 

verse  5)  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  appeared  unto  him :  and  if  that 

were  not  enough,  He  gave  him  power  to  turn  their  waters  into  blood.    And 

when  he  had  done  these  miracles  before  the  people,  it  is  said  (verse  31)  that 

"they  believed  him."    Nevertheless,  for  fear  of  Pharaoh,  they  durst  not  yet 

obey  him.     Therefore,  the  other  works  which  were  done  to  plague  Pharaoh 

and  the  Egyptians,  tended  all  to  make  the  Israelites  believe  in  Moses,  and 

were  properly  miracles.     In  like  manner,  if  we  consider  all  the  miracles  done 

by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  till  the  captivity;  and 

those  of  our  Saviour,  and  His  apostles  afterwards  ;  we  shall  find,  their  end 

was  always  to  beget  or  confirm  belief,  that  they  came  not  of  their  own 

motion,  but  were  sent  by  God.     We  may  farther  observe  in  Scripture,  that 

the  end  of  miracles  was  to  beget  belief,  not  universally  in  all  men,  elect  and 

reprobate,  but  in  the  elect  only ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  as  God  had 

determined  should  become  His  subjects.    For  those  miraculous  plagues  of 

Kgypt  had  not  for  their  end  the  conversion  of  Pharaoh  ;  for  Gcd  had  told 

Moses  before  that  He  would  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  that  he  should  not 

let  the  people  go  :  and  when  he  let  them  go  at  last,  not  the  miracles 

persuaded  him,  but  the  plagues  forced  him  to  it.     So  also  of  our  Saviour, 

it  is  written  (Matt.  xiii.  58),  that  He  wrought  not  many  miracles  in  His  own 

country  because  of  their  unbelief ;  and  (in  Mark  vi.  5)  instead  of  "  He 

-wrought  not  many,"  it  is  **  He  could  work  none."    It  was  not  because  He 

wanted  power,  which  to  say,  were  blasphemy  against  God ;  nor  that  the  end 

of  miracles  was  not  to  convert  incredulous  men  to  Christ ;  for  the  end  of  all 

the  miracles  of  Moses,  of  the  prophets,  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  His  apostles 

-was  to  add  men  to  the  church  ;  but  it  was  because  the  end  of  their  miracles 

-was  to  add  to  the  church,  not  all  men,  but  such  as  should  be  saved  ;  that  is 

to  say,  such  as  God  had  elected.  Seeing  therefore  our  Saviour  was  sent  from 

His  Father,  He  could  not  use  His  power  in  the  conversion  of  those  whom 

His  Father  had  rejected.  They  that  expounding  this  place  of  St.  Mark  say 

that  this  word,  "He  could  not,"  is  put  tor  **  He  would  not,"  do  it  without 

example  in  the  Greek  tongue :  where  ''  would  not,"  is  put  sometimes  for 

'*  coald  not,"  in  things  inanimate,  that  have  no  will ;  but  "  could  not  "  for 

•*  w^ould  not "  never :  and  thereby  lay  a  stumbling-block  before  weak 

Christians ;  as  if  Christ  could  do  no  miracles  bat  amongst  the  creduloas. 
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From  that  which  I  have  here  set  down  of  the  nature  and  use  of  a  minck, 
we  may  define  it  thus  :  **  a  miracle  is  a  work  of  God  (besides  His  opera* 
tion  by  the  way  of  Nature,  ordained  in  the  creation)  done,  for  the  making 
manifest  to  His  elect  the  mission  of  an  extraordinary  minister  for  their 
salvation." 

And  from  this  definition  we  may  infer  :  first,  that  in  all  miracles  the  work 
done  is  not  the  effect  of  any  virtue  in  the  prophet,  because  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  :  that  is  to  say,  God  hath  done  it,  without  using 
the  prophet  therein  as  a  subordinate  cause. 

Secondly,  that  no  devil,  angel,  or  other  created  spirit,  can  do  a  mindei 
For  it  must  either  be  by  virtue  of  some  natural  science,  oi  by  incantation, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  words.  For  if  the  enchanters  do  it  by  their  own  power 
independent,  there  is  some  power  that  proceedeth  not  from  God,  whidi  all 
men  deny ;  and  if  they  do  it  by  power  given  them,  then  is  the  work  not  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  but  natural,  and  consequently  no  miracle. 

There  be  some  texts  of  Scripture  that  seem  to  attribute  the  power 
of  working  wonders  equal  to  some  of  those  immediate  miracles  wrought  by 
God  himself,  to  certain  arts  of  magic  and  incantation.  As  for  example,  when 
we  read  that  after  the  rod  of  Moses  being  cast  on  the  ground  became  a 
serpent  (Exod.  vii.  ii),  **the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  the  like  by  their  en- 
chantments : "  and  that  afier  Moses  had  turned  the  waters  of  the  Egyptian 
streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools  of  water  into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  22),  **  the 
magicians  did  so  likewise  with  their  enchantments  ; ''  and  that  after  Moses 
had  by  the  power  of  God  brought  frogs  upon  the  land  (Exod.  viii.  7),  **the 
magicians  also  did  so  with  their  enchantments,  and  brought  up  frogs  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  "  will  not  a  man  be  apt  to  attribute  miracles  to  enchant* 
ments ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sound  of  words  ;  and  think  the 
same  very  well  proved  out  of  this,  and  other  such  places  ?  And  yet  there  is 
no  place  of  Scripture  that  telleth  us  what  an  enchantment  is.  If  therefore 
enchantment  be  not,  as  many  think  it,  a  working  of  strange  effects  by  spdls 
and  words ;  but  imposture  and  delusion,  wrought  by  ordinary  means,  and 
so  far  from  supernatural,  as  the  impostors  need  not  the  study  so  mnch  as  of 
natural  causes,  but  the  ordinary  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  superstition  <^ 
mankind,  to  do  them  ;  those  texts  that  seem  to  countenance  the  power  of 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  enchantment,  must  needs  have  another  sense  than  at 
first  sight  they  seem  to  bear. 

For  it  is  evident  enough  that  words  have  no  effect  but  on  those  that 
understand  them ;  and  then  they  have  no  other  but  to  signify  the  intenttoos 
or  passions  of  them  that  speak ;  and  thereby  produce  hope,  fear,  or  other 
passions  or  conceptions  in  the  hearer.  Therefore  when  a  rod  seemeth  a 
serpent,  or  the  waters  blood,  or  any  other  miracle  seemeih  done  liy 
enchantment ;  if  it  be  not  to  the  edification  of  God's  people,  not  the  rocC 
nor  the  water,  nor  any  other  thing  is  enchanted  ;  that  is  to  say,  uroqgbt 
upon  by  the  words,  but  the  spectator.  So  that  all  the  miracle  consisteth  a 
this,  that  the  enchanter  has  deceived  a  man ;  which  is  no  miracle,  box  a 
very  easy  matter  to  do. 

For  such  is  the  ignorance  and  aptitude  to  error  generally  of  all  men,  bdt 
especially  of  them  that  have  not  much  knowledge  of  natural  canses,  aad  cf 
the  nature  and  interests  of  men  ;  as  by  innumerable  and  easy  tricks  to  be 
abused.  What  opinion  of  miraculous  power,  before  it  was  known  there 
was  a  science  of  the  course  of  the  stars,  might  a  man  hare  gained,  that 
should  have  told  the  people  this  hour  or  day  the  sun  should  be  darkeccc? 
A  juggler  by  the  handling  of  his  goblets  and  other  trinkets,  if  it  were  not 
now  ordinarily  practised,  would  be  thought  to  do  his  Mi'onders  by  the 
power  at  least  of  the  devil.  A  man  that  hath  practised  to  speak  bf 
drawing  in  of  his  breath  (which  kind  of  men  in  ancient  time  were  oJlfli 
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ventrildqui),  and  so  make  the  weakness  of  his  voice  seem  to  proceed,  not 
from  the  weak  impulsion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  from  distance  of 
place,  is  able  to  make  very  many  men  believe  it  is  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
whatsoever  he  please  to  tell  them.  And  for  a  crafty  man  that  hath  inquired 
into  the  secrets  and  familiar  confessions  that  one  man  ordinarily  maketh  to 
another  of  his  actions  and  adventures  past,  to  tell  them  him  again  is  no 
hard  matter  ;  and  yet  there  be  many  that  by  such  means  as  that  obtain  the 
reputation  of  being  conjurers.  But  it  is  too  long  a  business  to  reckon  up 
the  several  sorts  of  those  men,  which  the  Greeks  called  Oavfiarovpyot,  that 
is  to  say,  workers  of  things  wonderful :  and  yet  these  do  all  they  do  by 
their  own  single  dexterity.  But  if  we  look  upon  the  impostures  wrought 
by  confederacy,  there  is  nothing  how  impossible  soever  to  be  done  that  is 
impossible  to  be  believed.  For  two  men  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  the 
other  to  cure  him  with  a  charm,  will  deceive  many ;  but  many  conspiring, 
one  to  seem  lame,  another  so  to  cure  him,  and  all  the  rest  to  bear  witness, 
will  deceive  many  more. 

In  this  aptitude  of  mankind  to  give  too  hasty  belief  to  pretended  miracles, 
there  can  hs  no  better,  nor  I  think  any  other  caution,  than  that  which  God 
hath  prescribed,  first  by  Moses,  as  I  have  said  before  in  the  precedent  chapter, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  xiiith  and  end  of  the  xviiith  of  Deuteronomy  ;  that  we 
take  not  any  for  prophets  that  teach  any  other  religion  than  that  which  God's 
lieutenant,  which  at  that  time  was  Moses,  hath  established  ;  nor  any,  though 
he  teach  the  same  religion,  whose  prediction  we  do  not  see  come  to  pass. 
Moses  therefore  in  his  time,  and  Aaron  and  his  successors  in  their  times, 
and  the  sovereign  governor  of  God's  people,  next  under  God  himself,  that 
is  to  say,  the  head  of  the  Church,  in  all  times,  are  to  be  consulted,  what 
doctrine  he  hath  established,  before  we  give  credit  to  a  pretended  miracle 
or  prophet.  And  when  that  is  done,  the  thing  they  pretend  to  be  a  miracle, 
we  must  both  see  it  done,  and  use  all  means  possible  to  consider,  whether 
it  be  really  done ;  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  it  be  such  as  no  man  can  do 
the  like  by  his  naturSil  power,  but  that  it  requires  the  immediate  hand  of 
God.  And  in  this  also  we  must  have  recourse  to  God's  lieutenant,  to 
whom  in  all  doubtful  cases  we  have  submitted  our  private  judgments.  For 
example :  if  a  man  pretend,  after  certain  words  spoken  over  a  piece  of 
bread,  that  presently  God  hath  made  it  not  bread,  but  a  god  or  a  man,  or 
both,  and  nevertheless  it  looketh  still  as  like  bread  as  ever  it  did  :  there  is 
no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  it  really  done,  nor  consequently  to  fear  him, 
till  he  inquire  of  God,  by  His  vicar  or  lieutenant,  whether  it  be  done  or  not. 
If  he  say  not,  then  followeth  that  which  Moses  saith(Deut.  xviii.  22),  **he 
hath  spoken  it  presumptuously,  thou  shalt  not  fear  him."  If  he  say  it  is 
done,  then  he  is  not  to  contradict  it.  So  also  if  we  see  not,  but  only  hear 
tell  of  a  miracle,  we  are  to  consult  the  lawful  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
lawful  head  thereof,  how  far  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  relators  of  it.  And 
this  is  chiefly  the  case  of  men  that  in  these  days  live  under  Christian 
sovereigns.  For  in  these  times  I  do  not  know  one  man  that  ever  saw  any 
such  wondrous  work,  done  by  the  charm,  or  at  the  word,  or  prayer  of  a  man, 
that  a  man  endued  but  with  a  mediocrity  of  reason  would  think  super- 
natural :  and  the  question  is  no  more  whether  what  we  see  done  be  a 
miracle  ;  whether  the  miracle  we  hear  or  read  of  were  a  real  work,  and  not 
the  act  of  a  tongue  or  pen  ;  but  in  plain  terms,  whether  the  report  be  true  or 
a  lie.  In  which  question  we  are  not  every  one  to  make  our  own  private  reason 
or  conscience,  but  the  public  reason,  that  is,  the  reason  of  God's  supreme 
lieutenant,  judge ;  and  indeed  we  have  made  him  judge  already,  if  we  have 
given  him  a  sovereign  power  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  peace  and 
defence.  A  private  man  has  always  the  liberty,  because  thought  is  free,  to 
believe  or  not  believe  in  his  heart  those  acts  that  have  been  given  out  for 
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miracles,  according  as  he  shall  see  what  benefit  can  accrue  by  men's  belief, 
to  those  that  pretend  or  countenance  them,  and  thereby  conjecture  whether 
they  be  miracles  or  lies.  But  when  it  comes  to  confession  of  that  faith, 
the  private  reason  must  submit  to  the  public ;  that  is  to  say,  to  God's 
lieutenant.  But  who  is  this  lieutenant  of  God,  and  head  of  the  Chaidi, 
shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  hereatter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Signification  in  Scripture  of  Eternal  Life^  Helly  Sakfoiiony  the  World 

to  Come^  and  Redemption, 

The  maintenance  of  civil  society  depending  on  justice,  and  justice  on  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  other  less  rewards  and  punishments,  residing  in 
them  that  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  is  impossible  a 
common weath  should  stand,  where  any  other  than  the  sovereign  hath  a 
power  of  giving  greater  rewards  than  life,  and  of  inflicting  greater  ponisb- 
ments  than  death.  Now  seeing  *'  eternal  life  "  is  a  greater  reward  than  the 
"  life  present ;"  and  "  eternal  torment "  a  greater  punishment  tlian  the 
"death  of  nature ;"  it  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  well  considered  of  all  mcs 
that  desire,  by  obeying  authority,  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  confnaon  and 
civil  war,  what  is  meant  in  Holy  Scripture  by  "  life  eternal,"  and  "  torment 
eternal ;"  and  for  what  offences  and  against  whom  committed,  men  are  to 
be  '*  eternally  tormented  -^  and  for  w^t  actions  they  are  to  obtain  *'  eternal 
life." 

And  first  we  find  that  Adam  was  created  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  as 
had  he  not  broken  the  commandment  of  God,  he  had  enjoyed  it  in  the  para- 
dise of  Eden  everlastingly.  For  there  was  the  **  tree  of  life,"  where^  he 
was  so  long  allowed  to  eat,  as  he  should  forbear  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  which  was  not  allowed  him.  And  therefore 
as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  of  it,  God  thrust  him  out  of  paradise  (Gen.  iii.  22), 
"  lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  five 
for  ever."  By  which  it  seemeth  to  me  (with  submission  nevertheless  both 
in  this,  and  in  all  questions  whereof  the  determination  dependeth  on  the 
Scriptiures,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  common- 
wealtb,  whose  subject  I  am),  that  Adam,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  had  had  an 
eternal  life  on  earth,  and  that  mortality  entered  upon  himself  and  lus 
posterity  by  his  first  sin.  Not  that  actual  death  then  entered  ;  for  Adan 
tlien  could  never  have  had  children  ;  whereas  he  lived  long  after,  and  saw  a 
numerous  posterity  ere  he  died.  But  where  it  is  said  (Gen.  ii.  17),  •*  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  it  must  needs  be  meant 
of  his  mortality  and  certitude  of  death.  Seeing  then  eternal  life  was  lost  by 
Adam's  forfeiture  in  committing  sin,  he  that  should  cancel  that  forfeitme 
was  to  recover  thereby  that  life  again.  Now  Jesus  Christ  hath  satisfied  far 
the  sins  of  all  that  believe  in  Him  ;  and  therefore  recovered  to  all  believers 
that  eternal  life  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  in  this  sense  it 
is  that  the  comparison  of  St.  Paul  holdeth  (Rom.  v.  18,  19),  "As  by  the 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  bj  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  the  justification  cf 
life  ;"  which  is  again  (i  Cor.  xv.  21,  22)  more  perspicuously  delivered  ia 
these  words:  '*  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive." 

Concerning  the  place  wherein  men  shall  enjoy  that  eternal  life 
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Christ  hath  obtained  for  them,  the  texts  next  before  alleged  seem  to  make 
it  on  earth.     For  if  as  in  Adam  all  die,  that  is,  have  forfeited  paradise  and 
eternal  life  on  earth,  even  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive  ;  then  all  men 
shall  be  made  to  live  on  earth,  for  else  the  comparison  were  not  proper. 
Hereunto  seemeth  to  agree  that  of  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxxxiii.  3),  "upon 
Zion  God  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore  ; "  for  Zion  is  in 
Jerusalem  upon  earth  ;  as  also  that  of  St.  John  (Rev.  ii.  7),  "To  him  that 
overcometh  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God."    This  was  the  tree  of  Adam's  eternal  life  ;  but  his 
life  was  to  have  been  on  earth.     The  same  seemeth  to  be  confirmed  again 
by  St.  John  (Rev.  xxi.  2),  where  he  saith,  *'  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husbani^  « ^  and  again  (verse  10)  to  the  same  effect ;  as  if 
he  should  say,  the  new  "Jerusalem,"  the  paradise  of  God,  at  the  coming 
again  of  Christ,  should  come  down  to  God's  people  from  heaven,  and  not 
they  go  up  to  it  from  earth.     And  this  differs  nothing  from  that  which  the 
two  men  in  white  clothing,  that  is  the  two  angels,  said  to  the  apostles  that 
were  looking  upon  Christ  ascending  (Acts  i.  11),  "  This  same  Jesus,  who  is 
taken  upon  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  as  you  have  seen  Him  go 
up  into  heaven."    Which  soundeth  as  if  they  had  said  He  should  come 
down  to  govern  them  under  His  Father  eternally  here,  and  not  to  take  them 
up  to  govern  them  in  heaven  ;  and  is  conformable  to  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  instituted  under  Moses,  which  was  a  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  on  earth.     Again,  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  (Matt. 
xxii.  30),   **that  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,''  is  a  description  of  an 
eternal  life,   resembling  that  which  we  lost  in   Adam  in  the   point   of 
marriage.     For  seeing  Adam  and  Eve,  if  they  had  not  sinned,  had  lived  on 
earth  eternally  in  their  individual  persons ;  it  is  manifest  they  should  not 
continually  have  procreated  their  kind  ;    for  if  immortals   should    have 
generated  as  mankind  doth  now,  the  earth  in  a  small  time  would  not  have 
Been  able  to  afford  them  place  to  stand  on.     The  Jews  that  asked  our 
Saviour  the  Question,  whose   wife  the  woman  that  had  married  many 
brothers  should  be  in  the  resurrection,  knew  not  what  were  the  consequences 
of  life  eternal :  and  therefore  our  Saviour  puts  them  in  mind  of  this  conse- 
quence of  immortality  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  generation,  and  consequently 
no  marriage,  no  more  than  there  is  marriage  or  generation   among  the 
angels.     The  comparison  between  that  eternal  life  which  Adam  lost,  and 
our  Saviour  by  His  victory  over  death  hath  recovered,  holdeth  also  in  this  ; 
that  as  Adam  lost  eternal  life  by  his  sin,  and  yet  lived  after  it  for  a  time, 
so  the  faithful  Christian  hath  recovered  eternal  life  by  Christ's  passion, 
thougli  he  die  a  natural  death,  and  remain  dead  for  a  time,  namely,  till  the 
resurrection.     For  as  death  is  reckoned  from  the  condemnation  of  Adam, 
not  from  the  execution  ;  so  life  is  reckoned  from  the  absolution,  not  from 
the  resurrection  of  them  that  are  elected  in  Christ. 

That  the  place  wherein  men  are  to  live  eternally,  after  the  resurrection, 
is  the  heavens  (meaning  by  heaven,  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  the 
most  remote  from  earth,  as  where  the  stars  are,  or  above  the  stars,  in 
another  higher  heaven,  called  ecelum  empyreum^  whereof  there  is  no  mention 
in  Scripture,  nor  ground  in  reason),  is  not  easily  to  be  drawn  from  any 
text  that  I  can  find.  By  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  meant  the  kingdom  of 
the  King  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  ;  and  His  kingdom  was  the  people  of 
Ifracl,  whom  He  ruled  by  the  prophets,  His  lieutenants ;  first  Moses,  and 
after  him  Eleazar,  and  the  sovereign  priests,  till  in  the  days  of  Samuel  they 
rebelled,  and  would  have  a  mortal  man  for  their  king,  after  the  manner  of 
oth^r  nations.    And  when  our  Saviour  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  His 
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minis' ers,  shall  have  persuaded  the  Jews  to  return,  and  called  the  Gentiles 
to  His  obedience,  then  shall  there  be  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because 
our  king  shall  then  be  God,  whose  "  throne  "  is  heaven :  without  any  necessity 
evident  in  the  Scripture,  that  man  shall  ascend  to  his  happiness  any  higher 
than  God's  **  footstool  **  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  written  (John 
iii.  13)  that  "  no  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man,  that  is  in  heaven."  Where  I  observe  by  the 
way,  that  these  words  are  not,  as  those  which  go  immediately  before,  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  but  of  St.  John  himself ;  for  Christ  was  then  not  in 
heaven,  but  upon  the  earth.  The  like  is  said  of  David  (Acts  ii.  34),  where 
St.  Peter,  to  prove  the  ascension  of  Christ,  using  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
(Psalm  xvi.  10),  *'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption,"  saith  they  were  spoken  not  of  David  but  of  Christ ; 
and  to  prove  it  addeth  this  reason,  "  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  heaven.*' 
But  to  this  a  man  may  easily  answer  and  say,  that  though  their  bodies  were 
not  to  ascend  till  the  general  day  of  judgment,  yet  their  souls  were  in 
heaven  as  soon  as  they  were  departed  from  their  bodies ;  which  also 
seemeth  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xx.  37,  38), 
who  proving  the  resurrection  out  of  the  words  of  Moses,  saith  thus,  ^'That 
the  ciead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he  calieth  the 
Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 
For  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;  for  they  all  live 
to  Him."  But  if  these  words  be  to  be  understood  only  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  they  prove  not  at  all  that  which  our  Saviour  intended  to 
prove,  which  was  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  immortality 
of  the  man.  Therefore  our  Saviour  meaneth  that  those  patriarchs  were 
immortal;  not  by  a  property  consequent  to  the  essence  and  nature  of 
mankind  ;  but  by  the  will  of  God,  that  was  pleased  of  His  mere  grace  to 
bestow  "  eternal  life "  upon  the  faithful.  And  though  at  that  time  the 
patriarchs  and  many  other  faitliful  men  were  *'dead, '  yet  as  it  is  in  the 
text,  they  "  lived  to  God ;"  that  is,  they  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life 
with  them  that  were  absolved  of  their  sins,  and  ordained  to  life  eternal  at 
the  resurrection.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  in  its  own  nature  eternal,  and  a 
living  creature  independent  on  the  body,  or  that  any  mere  man  is  inunortil 
otherwise  than  by  the  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  except  Enoch  and  Elias* 
is  a  doctrine  not  apparent  in  Scripture.  The  whole  of  the  xivth  chapter  of 
Job,  which  is  the  speech  not  of  his  friends,  but  of  himself,  is  a  complaint 
of  this  mortality  of  nature ;  and  yet  no  contradiction  of  the  immortality  at 
the  resurrection.  **  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,"  saith  he  (verse  7),  "if  it  be 
cast  down.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old,  and  the  stock  thereof  die 
in  the  ground,  yet  when  it  scenteth  the  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away,  vea,  man  givetb 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he? "  And  (verse  12),  '' Man  lieth  down  and 
riseth  not,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more."  But  when  is  it  that  the  heavens 
shall  be  no  more  ?  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  it  is  at  the  general  resurrection. 
For  in  his  second  Epistle,  chap.  iii.  verse  7,  he  saith  that  **the  heavens  and 
the  earth  that  arc  now,  are  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men ;"  and  (verse  12),  *'  looking  for,  and  hasting  to 
the  coming  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens  shall  be  on  fire  and  shall  be  dissoi^red, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  Nevertheless  we  according 
to  the  promise  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  Therefore  where  Job  saith  "man  riseth  not  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more  ;"  it  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  said  the  immortal  life  (and 
soul  and  life  in  the  Scripture  do  usually  signify  the  same  thing)  beginnctk 
not  in  man  till  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment ;  and  hath  for  cause; 
not  his  specifical  nature  and  generation,  but  the  promise.     Fckr  St  Peter 
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says»  not  "  We  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  from  nature,"  but 
"from  promise." 

Lastly,  seeing  it  hath  been  already  proved  out  of  divers  evident  places  of 
5)cripture,  in  chap.  xxxv.  of  this  book,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  civil 
commonwealth,  where  God  himself  is  sovereign,  by  virtue  first  of  the 
"  old,"  and  since  of  the  "  new  "  covenant,  wherein  He  reigneth  by  His  vicar 
or  lieutenant ;  the  same  places  do  therefore  also  prove,  that  after  the  coming 
again  of  our  Saviour  in  His  majesty  and  glory,  to  reign  actually  and  eter- 
nally, the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  on  earth.  But  because  this  doctrine, 
though  proved  out  of  places  of  Scripture  not  few  nor  obscure,  will  appear 
to  most  men  a  novelty,  I  do  but  propound  it ;  maintaining  nothing  in  this, 
or  any  other  paradox  of  religion  ;  but  attending  the  end  of  that  dispute  of 
the  sword,  concerning  the  authority,  not  yet  amongst  my  countrymen 
decided,  by  which  all  sorts  of  doctrine  are  to  be  approved  or  rejected  ;  and 
whose  commands,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  whatsoever  be  the  opinions 
of  private  men,  must  by  all  men,  that  mean  to  be  protected  by  their  laws, 
be  obeyed.  For  the  points  of  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 
have  so  great  influence  on  the  kingdom  of  man,  as  not  to  be  determined  but 
by  them  that  under  God  have  the  sovereign  power. 

As  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  eternal  lile,  so  also  God's  enemies,  and  their 
torments  after  judgment,  appear  by  the  Scripture  to  have  their  place  on 
earth.  The  name  of  the  place,  where  all  men  remain  till  the  resurrection, 
that  were  either  buried  or  swallowed  up  of  the  earth,  is  usually  called  in 
Scripture  by  words  that  signify  ''under  ground  ;"  which  the  Latins  read 
generally  in/emus  and  infemi^  and  the  Greek  ASt^s,  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
where  men  cannot  see ;  and  containeth  as  well  the  grave  as  any  other  deeper 
place.  But  for  the  place  of  the  damned  after  the  resurrection,  it  is  not  deter- 
mined, neither  in  the  Old  nor  New  Testament,  by  any  note  of  situation  ; 
but  only  by  the  company:  as  that  it  shall  be  where  such  wicked  men 
were,  as  God  in  former  times,  in  extraordinary  and  miraculous  manner,  had 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  :  as  for  example,  that  they  are  in 
Inferno,  in  Tartarus,  or  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  because  Corah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiron,  were  swallowed  up  alive  into  the  earth.  Not  that  the  writers  of  the 
Scripture  would  have  us  believe  there  could  be  in  the  globe  of  the  eanh, 
which  is  not  only  finite,  but  also,  compared  to  the  height  of  the  stars,  of  no 
considerable  magnitude,  a  pit  without  a  bottom,  that  is,  a  hole  of  infinite 
depth,  such  us  the  Greeks  in  their  "demonology"  (that  is  to  say,  in  their 
doctrine  concerning  "demons"),  and  after  them  the  Romans,  called 
Tartarus ;  of  which  Virgil  (iEn.  vi.  578,  559)  says. 

Bis  patet  in  praeceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 
Quantus  ad  setherium  ooeli  suspectus  Olympum  : 

for  that  is  a  thing  the  proportion  of  earth  to  heaven  cannot  bear :  but  that 
we  should  believe  them  there,  indefinitely,  where  those  men  are  on  whom 
God  inflicted  that  exemplary  punishment. 

Again,  because  those  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  that  lived  in  the  time  of 
Noah  before  the  flood,  (which  the  Greeks  called  "  heroes,"  and  the  Scrip- 
tare  "giants,"  and  both  say  were  begotten  by  copulation  of  the  children  of 
Ood  with  the  children  of  men,)  were  for  their  wicked  life  destroyed  by  the 
general  deluge  ;  the  place  of  the  damned  is  therefore  also  sometimes  marked 
out  by  the  company  of  those  deceased  giants  ;  as  Proverbs  xxi.  16,  **The 
man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  underetanding  shall  remain  in  the 
congregation  of  the  giants  :"  and  Job  xxvi.  5,  *' Behold  the  giants  groan 
under  water,  and  they  that  dwell  with  them."  Here  the  place  of  the 
damned  is  under  the  water.  And  Isaiah  xiv.  9,  "Hell  is  troubled  how  to 
meet  thee  (that  is,  the  king  of  Babylon)  and  will  displace  the  giants  for 
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thee  :  '*  and  here  a^in  the  place  of  the  damned,  if  the  sense  be  literal,  is  to 
be  under  water.  Thirdly,  because  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by 
the  extraordinary  wrath  of  God,  were  consumed  for  their  wickedness  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  and  together  with  them  the  country  about  made  a  stinking 
bituminous  lake :  the  place  of  the  damned  is  sometimes  expressed  by  fire, 
and  a  fiery  lake,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  xxi.  8,  '*  But  the  timorous,  incre- 
dulous, and  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers^ 
and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death."  So  that  it  is  manifest, 
that  hell  fire,  which  is  here  expressed  by  metaphor  from  the  real  fire 
of  Sodom,  signifieth  not  any  certain  kind  or  place  of  torment ;  but  is  to  be 
taken  indefinitely  for  destruction,  as  it  is  in  Rev.  xx.  14,  where  it  is  said, 
that  **  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ; ''  that  is  to  say,  were 
abolished  and  destroyed  ;  as  if  after  the  day  of  judgment  there  shaU  be  no 
more  dying,  nor  no  more  going  into  hell ;  that  is,  no  more  going  to  Hades, 
(from  which  word  perhaps  our  word  Hell  is  derived,)  which  is  the  same 
with  no  more  dying. 

Fourthly,  from  the  plague  of  darkness  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  of 
which  it  is  written  (Exod.  x.  23),  '*  They  saw  not  one  ano^er,  neither 
rose  any  man  from  his  place  for  three  days ;  but  all  the  children  of  Israd 
had  light  in  their  dwellmgs  ; ''  the  place  of  the  wicked  afler  judgment,  is 
called  "  utter  darkness,"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  "  darkness  without." 
And  so  it  is  expressed  (Matt.  xxii.  13)  where  the  king  commanded  his  ser- 
vants, '^  to  bind  hand  and  foot  the  man  that  had  not  on  his  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  to  cast  him  out,"  tli  rh  CKoroi  rb  i^tbrepov,  **  into  external  dark- 
ness," or  '* darkness  without : "  which  though  translated  "utter darkness," 
does  not  signify  "how  great,"  but  "where"  that  darkness  is  to  be; 
namely,  ** without  the  habitation"  of  God's  elect. 

Lastly,  whereas  there  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  called  the  Valley  of 
the  Children  of  Hinnon ;  in  a  part  whereof,  called  Tophet,  the  Jews 
had  committed  most  grievous  idolatry,  sacrificing  their  children  to  the  idol 
Moloch ;  and  wherein  also  God  had  afflicted  his  enemies  with  most  grievous 
punishments  ;  and  wherein  Josiah  had  burned  the  priests  of  Moloch  upon 
their  own  altars,  as  appeareth  at  large  in  the  2nd  of  Kings,  chap,  xxiii. ; 
the  place  served  afterwards  to  receive  the  filth  and  garb^;e  which  was 
carried  thither  out  of  the  city  ;  and  there  used  to  be  fires  made  from  time 
to  time  to  purify  the  air,  and  take  away  the  stench  of  carrion.  From  this 
abominable  place,  the  Jews  used  ever  after  to  call  the  place  of  the  damned 
by  the-  name  of  Gehenna,  or  Valley  of  Hinnon.  And  this  Gehenna 
is  that  word  which  is  usually  now  translated  "  hell ;  "  and  firom  the  fires 
from  time  to  time  there  burning,  we  have  the  notion  of  "  everlasting  "  and 
"unquenchable  fire." 

Seeing  now  there  is  none  that  so  interprets  the  Scripture,  as  that  altar 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  wicked  are  all  eternally  to  be  punished  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnon  ;  or  that  they  shall  so  rise  again,  as  to  be  ever  after  under 
ground  or  under  water ;  or  that  after  the  resurrection  they  shall  no  more 
see  one  another,  nor  stir  from  one  place  to  another :  it  followeth,  methinlcs, 
very  necessarily,  that  that  which  is  thus  said  concerning  hell  fire  is  spdkcn 
metaphorically ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  proper  sense  to  be  inquired 
after  (for  of  aU  metaphors  there  is  some  real  ftrouna  that  may  be  expressed 
in  proper  words),  both  of  the  "place  of  hell,"  and  the  nature  of  *•  hellish 
torments,"  and  "tormentors." 

And  first  for  the  tormentors,  we  have  their  nature  and  propetties,  exactly 
and  properly  delivered  by  the  names  of  the  Enemy,  or  Satan ;  the 
Accuser,  or  Diabolus;  the  Destroyer,  or  Abaddon.  MTiich  signifi- 
cant names,  Satan,  Devil,  Abaddon,  set  not  forth  to  us  any  individual 
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person,  as  proper  names  use  to  do ;  but  only  an  office,  or  quality ; 
and  are  therefore  appellatives ;  which  ought  not  to  have  been  left  untrans- 
lated, as  they  are  in  the  Latin  and  modern  Bibles;  because  thereby 
they  seem  to  be  proper  names  of  "  demons ; "  and  men  are  the  more 
easily  seduced  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  devils ;  which  at  that  time 
was  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  contrary  to  that  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ. 

And  because  by  the  Enemy,  the  Accuser,  and  Destroyer,  is  meant 
the  enemy  of  them  that  shall  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  therefore  if 
the  kingdom  of  God  after  the  resurrection  be  upon  the  earth,  as  in  the 
fonner  chapter  I  have  shown  by  Scripture  it  seems  to  be,  the  Enemy  and 
his  kingdom  must  be  on  earth  alsa  For  so  also  was  it,  in  the  time  before 
the  Jews  had  deposed  God.  For  God's  kingdom  was  in  Palestine  ;  and 
the  nations  round  about,  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  Enemy ;  and  conse- 
quently by  Satan  is  meant  any  earthly  enemy  of  the  Church. 

The  torments  of  hell,  are  expressed  sometimes,  by  *'  weeping  and  gnaw- 
ing of  teeth,"  as  Matt.  viii.  12.  Sometimes  by  "  the  worm  of  conscience  ;" 
as  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  and  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48 :  sometimes,  by  fire,  as  in  the 
place  now  quoted,  '*  where  the  worm  diedi  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched," 
and  many  places  beside:  sometimes  by  '^ shame  and  contempt,"  as  Dan. 
3di.  2,  "  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  shall  awake  ; 
some  to  everlasting  life ;  and  some  to  shame,  and  everlasting  contempt." 
All  which  places  design  metaphorically  a  grief  and  discontent  of  mmd, 
from  the  sight  of  that  eternal  felicity  in  others,  which  they  themselves 
through  their  own  incredulity  and  disobedience  have  lost.  And  because 
such  felicity  in  others,  is  not  sensible  but  by  comparison  with  their  own 
actual  miseries ;  it  foUoweth  that  they  are  to  suffer  such  bodily  pains  and 
calamities,  as  are  incident  to  those,  who  not  only  live  imder  evil  and  cruel 
governors,  but  have  also  for  enemy  the  eternal  king  of  the  saints,  God 
Almighty.  And  amongst  these  bodily  pains,  is  to  be  reckoned  also  to 
every  one  of  the  wicked  a  second  death.  For  though  the  Scripture  be  clear 
for  an  universal  resurrection;  yet  we  do  not  read,  that  to  any  of  the 
reprobate  b  promised  an  eternal  hfe.  For  whereas  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv. 
43,  43)  to  the  question  concerning  what  bodies  men  shall  rise  with  again, 
saith,  that  *'  The  body  is  sown  in  corruption,  and  is  raised  in  incorruption ; 
it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is 
raised  in  power."  Glory  and  power  cannot  be  applied  to  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked :  nor  can  the  name  of  '* second  death"  be  applied  to  those  that  can 
never  die  but  once :  and  although  in  metaphorical  speech,  a  calamitous  life 
everlasting  may  be  called  an  everlasting  death,  yet  it  cannot  well  be  under- 
stood of  a  "  second  death." 

The  fire  prepared  for  the  wicked,  is  an  everlasting  fire  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  estate  wherein  no  man  can  be  without  torture,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
after  the  resurrection,  shall  endure  for  ever;  and  in  that  sense  the  fire  shall 
be  unquenchable,  and  the  torments  everlasting:  but  it  cannot  thence  be 
inferred,  that  he  who  shall  be  cast  into  that  fire,  or  be  tormented  with  those 
torments,  shall  endure  and  resist  them  so  as  to  be  eternally  burnt  and 
tortured,  and  yet  never  be  destroyed,  nor  die.  And  though  there  be  many 
places  that  affirm  everlasting  fire  and  torments,  into  which  men  may  be 
cost  successively  one  after  another  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  yet  I  find 
none  that  affirm  there  shall  be  an  eternal  life  therein  of  any  individual 
person ;  but  to  the  contrary,  an  everlasting  death,  which  is  the  second 
death.  (Rev.  xx.  13,  14),  '*  For  after  death  and  the  sjave  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  deaid  which  were  in  them,  and  eve;/  man  be  judged 
according  to  his  works ;  death  and  the  grave  shall  also  be  cast  into  the  lake 
of  Are.     This  is  the  second  death."    Whereby  it  is  evident  that  there  is  to 
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be  a  second  death  of  every  one  that  shall  be  condemned  at  the  day  of  jndg* 
ment,  afier  which  he  shall  die  no  more. 

The  joys  of  life  eternal  are  in  Seripture  comprehended  all  under  the  name 
"  Salvation,"  or  **  being  saved."  To  be  saved  is  to  be  secured,  either  re- 
spectively against  special  evils,  or  absolutely  against  all  evils,  comprehend- 
ing want,  sickness,  and  death  itself.  And  because  man  was  created  in  a 
condition  immortal,  not  subject  to  corruption,  and  consequently  to  nothing 
that  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  of  his  nature  ;  and  fell  from  that  happiness 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  it  followeth,  that  to  be  '  *  saved "  from  sin,  is  to  be 
saved  from  all  the  evil  and  calamities  that  sin  hath  brought  upon  us.  And 
therefore  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  remission  of  sin,  and  salvation  from  death 
nnd  misery,  is  the  same  thing,  as  it  appears  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
who  having  cured  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy  by  sa3ring  (Matt.  ix.  2),  "  Son  be 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ;"  and  knowing  that  the  Scribes 
took  for  blasphemy  that  a  man  should  pretend  to  forgive  sins,  asked  them 
(verse  5)  ^*  whether  it  were  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or,  Arise 
and  walk  ; "  signifying  thereby,  that  it  was  all  one,  as  to  the  saving  of  the 
sick,  to  say,  **  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  and  '*  Arise  and  walk  ;"  and  that  He 
used  that  form  of  speech  only  to  show  He  had  the  power  to  forgive  sins. 
And  it  is  besides  evident  in  reason,  that  since  death  and  misery  were  the 
punishments  of  sin,  the  discharge  of  sin  must  also  be  a  discharge  of  death 
and  misery ;  that  is  to  say,  salvation  absolute,  such  as  the  faithful  are  to 
enjoy  after  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the  power  and  favour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  for  that  cause  is  called  our  "  Saviour." 

Concerning  particular  salvations,  such  as  are  understood  ( I  Sam.  xiv.  39), 
'*  as  the  Lord  liveth  that  saveth  Israel,"  that  is,  from  their  temporary  enemies, 
and  (2  Sam.  xxii.  3),  "  Thou  art  my  Saviour,  thou  savest  me  from  violence ;" 
and  (2  Kings  xiii.  5),  '*  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  Saviour,  and  so  they  were 
delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians,"  and  the  like,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
there  being  neither  difficulty  nor  interest  to  corrupt  the  interpretation  of  texts 
of  that  kind. 

But  concerning  the  general  salvation,  because  it  must  be  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  there  is  great  difficulty  concerning  the  place.  On  one  side,  by 
"  kingdom,"  which  is  an  estate  ordained  by  men  for  their  perpetual  security 
against  enemies  and  want,  it  seemeth  that  this  salvation  should  be  on  earth. 
For  by  salvation  is  set  forth  unto  us  a  glorious  reign  of  our  king,  by  con- 
quest ;  not  a  safety  by  escape  :  and  therefore  there  where  we  look  for  sal- 
vation, we  must  look  also  for  triumph  ;  and  before  triumph,  for  victory  ; 
and  before  victory,  for  battle ;  which  cannot  well  be  supposed  shall  be  in 
heaven.  But  how  good  soever  this  reason  may  be,  I  will  not  trust  to  it, 
without  very  evident  places  of  Scripture.  The  state  of  salvation  is  described 
at  large  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24) : 

**  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities ;  thine  eyes  shall  see 
Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down ; 
not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the 
cords  thereof  be  broken. 

*'  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams  ;  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship 
pass  thereby. 

**  For  the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our 
king,  he  will  save  us. 

'*Thy  tackhngs  are  loosed  ;  they  could  not  well  strengthen  their  mast : 
they  could  not  spread  the  sail :  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil  divided ;  the 
lame  take  the  prey  : 

'*  And  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick  ;  the  people  that  shall 
dwell  therein,  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity." 
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In  which  words  we  have  the  place  from  whence  salvation  is  to  proceed, 
"Jernsalem,  a  quiet  habitation;"  the  eternity  of  it,  **a  tabernacle  that 
slall  not  be  taken  down,'*  &c. ;  the  Saviour  of  it,  "  the  Lord,  their  Judge, 
their  lawgiver,  their  king.  He  will  save  us;"  the  salvation,  "the  Lord 
shall  be  to  them  as  a  broad  moat  of  swift  waters,"  &c.  ;  the  condition  of 
their  enemies,  *' their  tackiings  are  loose,  their  masts  weak,  the  lame  shall 
take  the  spoil  of  them  ; "  the  condition  of  the  saved,  '*  the  inhabitant  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick :  "  and  lastly,  aU  this  is  comprehended  in  forgiveness  of 
sin.  "the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity."     By 
which  it  is  evident,  that  salvation  shall  be  on  earth,  then,  when  God  shall 
reign,  at  the  coming  again  of  Christ,  in  Jerusalem ;  and  from  Jerusalem 
shall  proceed  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  that  shall  be  received  into  God's 
kingdom :  as  is  also  more  expressly  declared  by  the  same  prophet  (Isaiah 
hcvi.  20,  21),  "  And  they  (that  is  the  Gentiles  who  had  any  Jew  in  bondage) 
**  shall  bring  all  your  brethren,  for  an  offering  to  the    Lord,  out  of  all 
nations,  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and 
npon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saith  tne  Lord,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the 
I^>rd.    And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the 
Lord."    Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  chief  seat  of  God's  kingdom, 
which  is  the  place  from  whence  the  salvation  of  us  that  were  Gentiles  shall 
proceed,  shall  be  Jerusalem :  and  the  same  is  also  confirmed  by  our  Saviour 
in  His  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaiia,  concerning  the  place  of  God's 
worship ;  to  whom  He  saith  (John  iv.  22),  that  the  Samaritans  worshipped 
they  knew  not  what,  but  the  Jews  worshipped  what  they  knew,  "  for  salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews"  \ex  Judais^  that  is,  b^fms  at  the  Jews) :  as  if  He  should 
say,  you  worship  God,  but  know  not  by  whom  He  will  save  you,  as  we  do, 
that  know  it  shall  be  by  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  a  Jew,  not  a  Samaritan. 
And  therefore  also  the  woman  not  impertinently  answered  Him  again,  **  We 
know  the  Messias  shall  come."    So  that  which  our  Saviour  saith,  "  Salva- 
tion is  from  the  Jews,"  is  the  same  that  Paul  says  (Rom.  i.  16,  17),   **  The 
gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  :  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.     For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed  from  faith  to  faith  ;"  from  the  faith  of  the  Jew  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile.    In  the  like  sense  the  prophet  Joel  describing  the  day  of  Judgment 
(chap.  ii.  50,  31),  that  God  would  "  show  wonders  in  heaven,  and  in  earth, 
blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke ;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  to  darkness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  liefore  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come  ;  " 
he  addeth  (verse  32),   "  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.     For  in  Mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem  shall  be  salvation."     And   Obadiah  (verse  17)  saith  the  same  : 
*'  Upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance  ;  and  there  shall  be  holiness,  and 
the  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  possessions,"  that  is  the  possessions 
of  the  "  heatxieo,"  which  "  possessions  "  he  expresseth  more  particularly  in 
the  following  verses,   by  the  Mount  of  Esau,  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
the  fields  of  Ephraim,  of  Samaria,  Gilead,  and  the  cities   of  the  south ; 
and  concludes  with  these  words,  "  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's."    All 
these  places  are  for  salvation  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  the  day  of 
judgment  upon  earth.   On  the  other  side,  I  have  not  found  any  text  that  can 
pobably  be  drawn  to  prove  any  ascension  of  the  saints  into  heaven ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  into  any  calum  empyreum^  or  other  ethereal  region,  saving  that  it 
^i  called  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  which  name  it  may  have,  because  God, 
that  was  King  of  the  Jews,  governed  them  by  His  commands,  sent  to  Moses 
by  angels  from  heaven  ;  and  after  the  revolt,  sent  His  Son  from  heaven  to 
reduce  ihem  to  their  obedience  ;  and  shall  send  Ilim  thence  again  to  rule 
both  them  and  all  other  faithful  men,  from  tlie  day  of  judgmeut,  everlasting ; 
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or  from  that,  that  the  throne  of  this  our  great  King  is  in  heaven ;  whereas 
the  earth  is  but  His  footstool.  But  that  the  subjects  of  God  should  have 
any  place  as  high  as  His  throne,  or  higher  than  His  footstool,  it  seemeth 
not  suitable  to  die  dignity  of  a  king,  nor  can  I  find  any  evident  text  for  it 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

From  this  that  hath  been  said  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  salvation, 
it  is  not  hard  to  interpret  what  is  meant  by  the  **  world  to  come."  There 
are  three  worlds  mentioned  in  Scripture,  \ht  "  old  world,''  the  '*  present 
world,"  and  the  **  world  to  come."  Of  the  first,  St.  Peter  speaks  (2  Pet. 
ii.  5),  "  If  God  spared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Noah,  the  eighth 
person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  the  flood  upon  the  world  of 
the  ungodly,"  &c.  So  3ie  *'  first  world'  was  from  Adam  to  the  general 
flood.  Of  the  present  world,  our  Saviour  speaks  (John  xviii.  36),  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  For  He  came  only  to  teach  men  the  vray 
of  salvation,  and  to  renew  the  kingdom  of  His  Father,  by  His  doctrine. 
Of  the  world  to  come,  St.  Peter  speaks  (2  Pet.  iii.  13),  '*  Nevertheless  we 
according  to  His  promise  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth."  This  is 
that  "world"  wherein  Christ,  coming  down  from  heaven  in  the  clouds, 
with  great  power  and  glory,  shall  send  His  angels,  and  shall  gather  together 
His  dect  from  the  four  winds,  and  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  thenceforth  reign  over  them  under  His  Father,  everlastingly. 

**  Salvation  "  of  a  sinner  supposeth  a  precedent  **  redemption  ; "  for  be 
that  is  once  guilty  of  sin  is  obnoxious  to  tne  penalty  of  the  same;  and  must 
pay,  or  some  other  for  him,  such  a  ransom  as  he  that  is  offended,  and  has 
him  in  his  povrer,  shall  require.  And  seeii^  the  person  offended  is 
Almighty  God,  in  whose  power  are  all  things  ;  such  ransom  is  to  be  paid 
before  salvation  can  be  acquired,  as  God  hath  been  pleased  to  require.  By 
this  ransom  is  not  intended  a  satisfaction  for  sin  equivalent  to  the  offence, 
which  no  sinner  for  himself,  nor  righteous  man,  can  ever  be  able  to  make 
for  another  the  damage  a  man  does  to  another,  he  may  make  amends  for  by 
restitution  or  recompense  ;  but  sin  cannot  be  taken  away  by  recompense ; 
for  that  were  to  make  the  liberty  to  sin  a  thing  vendible.  But  sins  may  be 
pardoned  to  the  repentant,  either  gratis^  or  upon  such  penalty  as  God  is 
pleased  to  accept.  That  which  God  usually  accepted  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  some  sacrifice  or  oblation.  To  forgive  sin  is  not  an  act  of  injustice, 
though  the  punishment  have  been  threatened.  Even  amongst  men,  though 
the  promise  of  good  bind  the  promiser ;  yet  threats,  that  is  to  say,  promises 
of  evi],  bind  them  not,  much  less  shall  they  bind  God,  who  is  infinitely 
more  merciful  than  men.  Our  Saviour  Christ  therefore  to  *'  redeem  "  us» 
did  not  in  tifiat  sense  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  men.  as  that  His  death,  of  its 
own  virtue,  could  make  it  unjust  in  God  to  punish  sinners  with  eternal 
death ;  but  did  make  that  sacrifice  and  oblation  of  himself  at  his  first 
coming,  which  God  was  pleased  to  require  for  the  salvation  at  His  second 
coming,  of  such  as  in  the  meantime  should  repent  and  believe  in  Him. 
And  though  this  act  of  our  "  redemption  "  be  not  always  in  Scripture  called 
a  **  sacrifice,"  and  **  oblation,"  but  sometimes  a  "  price  ; "  yet  by  "  price  ** 
we  are  not  to  understand  anything  by  the  value  whereof  He  could  daim 
right  to  a  pardon  for  us  from  His  offended  Father ;  but  that  price  which 
God  the  Father  was  pleased  in  mercy  to  demand. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Significaium  in  Scripture  of  the  word  Church, 

The  word  Church  (Ecclesia)  signiReth  in  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture 
divers  things.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  it  is  taken  for  ''God's 
bouse,"  that  is  to  say,  for  a  temple  wherein  Christians  assembled  to  per- 
form holy  duties  publicly,  as  (i  Cor.  xiv.  34),  "Let  your  women  keep 
silence  in  the  Churches."  But  this  is  metaphorically  put  for  the  congrega- 
tion there  assembled,  and  hath  been  since  used  for  the  edifice  itself,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  temples  of  Christians  and  idolaters.  The  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  "  God's  house,"  and  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  so  is  any 
edifice  dedicated  by  Christians  to  the  worship  of  Chnst,  "  Christ's  house ; 
and  therefore  the  Greek  fathers  call  it  KvpioK^,  **  the  Lord's  house ;  "  and 
thence  in  our  language  it  came  to  be  called  '*  kyrke  "  and  "  church." 

Church,  when  not  taken  for  a  house^  signifieth  the  same  that  ecclesia 
sagm&ed  in  the  Grecian  commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  a  congregation  or  an 
assembly  of  citizens  called  forth  to  hear  the  magistrate  speak  unto  them ; 
and  which  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  was  called  concio;  as  he  that 
spake  was  called  ecclesiastes  and  concumator.  And  when  they  were  call^ 
forth  by  lawful  authority  (Acts  xiz.  39),  it  was  Ecclesia  legitima^  a  "  lawful 
Church,"  hnfoiun  iKkXifaUu  But  when  they  were  excited  by  tumultuous 
and  seditious  clamour,  then  it  was  a  confused  Church,  iKKkrfffla  avyKc- 

It  is  taken  also  sometimes  for  the  men  that  have  right  to  be  of  the  con- 
gregation though  not  actually  assembled,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole 
multitude  of  Christian  men,  how  far  soever  they  be  dispersed :  as  (Acts 
viii.  3),  where  it  is  said  that  '  *  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  Church ; "  and  in 
this  sense  is  Christ  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church.  And  sometimes 
for  a  certain  part  of  Christians,  as  (Col.  iv.  15),  "Salute  the  Church  that  is 
in  his  house."  Sometimes  also  for  the  elect  only,  as  ^Eph.  v.  27),  "  A 
glorious  Church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  holy,  and  vnthout  blemish ; " 
which  is  meant  of  the  "  Church  triumphant "  or  "  Church  to  come."  Some- 
times, for  a  congregation  assembled  of  professors  of  Christianity,  whether 
their  profession  be  true  or  counterfeit,  as  it  is  understood  (Matt  zviiL  17), 
where  it  is  said,  "Tell  it  to  the  Church;  and  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  Gentile,  or  publican." 

And  in  this  last  sense  only  it  is  that  the  "Church"  can  be  taken  for 
one  person,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  power  to  will,  to 
pronounce,  to  command,  to  be  obeyed,  to  make  laws,  or  to  do  any  other 
action  whatsoever.  For  without  authority  from  a  lawful  congregation, 
whatsoever  act  be  done  in  a  concourse  of  people,  it  is  the  particular  act  ot 
every  one  of  those  that  were  present,  and  gave  their  aid  to  the  performance 
oi  iU  and  not  the  act  of  them  all  in  gross,  as  of  one  body,  much  less  the 
act  of  them  that  were  absent,  or,  that  being  present,  were  not  willing  it 
should  be  done.  According  to  this  sense,  I  define  a  "  Church  "  to  be  "  a 
company  of  men  professing  Christian  religion,  united  in  the  person  of  one 
sovereign,  at  whose  conunand  they  ought  to  assemble,  and  without  whose 
authority  they  ought  not  to  assemble."  And  because  in  all  commonwealths 
that  assembfy,  which  is  without  warrant  from  the  civil  sovereign,  is  un- 
lawful, that  Church  also  which  is  assembled  in  any  commonw^th  that 
hath  forbidden  them  to  assemble,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 

It  foUoweth  also  that  there  is  on  earth  no  such  universal  Church,   as  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  obey  ;  because  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  which 
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all  other  commonwealtlis  are  subject.  There  are  Christians  in  the  dominions 
of  several  princes  and  states,  but  every  one  of  them  is  subject  to  that  com- 
monwealth whereof  he  is  himself  a  member ;  and  consequently,  cannot  be 
subject  to  the  commands  .of  any  other  person.  And  therefore  a  Church, 
such  a  one  as  is  capable  to  command,  to  judge,  absolve,  condemn,  or  do  any 
other  act,  is  the  same  thing  with  a  civil  commonwealth,  consisting  of 
Christian  men  ;  and  is  called  a  "  civil  state,"  for  that  the  subjects  of  it  are 
**  men  ;  "  and  a  **  Church,"  for  that  the  subjects  thereof  are  "  Christians." 
*'  Temporal "  and  "  spiritual "  government  are  but  two  words  brought  into 
the  world  to  make  men  see  double,  and  mistake  their  "  lawful  sovereign." 
It  is  true  that  the  bodies  of  the  faithful,  after  the  resurrection,  shall  be  not 
only  spiritual  but  eternal ;  but  in  this  life  they  are  gross  and  corruptible. 
There  is  therefore  no  other  government  in  this  life,  neither  of  state,  nor  re- 
ligion, but  temporal ;  nor  teaching  of  any  doctrine,  lawful  to  any  subject, 
which  the  governor  both  of  the  state  and  of  the  religion  forbiddeth  to  be 
taught.  And  that  governor  must  be  one  ;  or  else  there  must  needs  follow 
faction  and  civil  war  in  the  commonwealth  between  the  "  Church  "  and 
"State;"  between  "spiritualists"  and  "  temporalists  ;  **  between  the 
** sword  of  justice,"  and  the  "shield  of  faith  :  and,  which  is  more,  in 
every  Christian  man's  own  breast,  between  the  ** Christian"  and  the 
'  *  man."  The  doctors  of  the  Church  are  called  pastors  ;  so  also  are  civil 
sovereigns.  But  if  pastors  be  not  subordinate  one  to  another,  so  as  that 
there  may  be  one  cnief  pastor,  men  will  be  taught  contrary  doctrines* 
whereof  both  may  be,  and  one  must  be  false.  Who  that  one  chief  pastor 
is,  according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  hath  been  already  shown  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  civil  sovereign;  and  to  whom  the  Scripture  hath  assig^ied  that  office 
we  shall  see  in  the  chapters  following. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

0/  the  Rights  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gody  in  Abraham,  Moses,  the  High  Priests, 

and  the  Kings  of  JudaJi, 

The  father  of  the  faithful,  and  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  covenant, 
was  Abraham.  For  with  him  was  the  covenant  first  made,  wherein  he 
obliged  himself  and  his  seed  after  him,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
commands  of  God ;  not  only  such  as  he  could  take  notice  of  (as  moral 
laws),  by  the  light  of  Nature,  but  also  such  as  God  should  in  special 
manner  deliver  to  him  by  dreams  and  visions.  For  as  to  the  moral  law,  they 
were  already  obliged,  and  needed  not  have  been  contracted  withal  by  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Nor  was  there  any  contract  that  could  add  to 
or  strengthen  the  obligation  by  which  both  they  and  all  men  else  were  bound 
naturally  to  obe3r  God  Almighty :  and  therefore  the  covenant  which 
Abraham  made  with  God  was  to  take  for  the  commandment  of  God,  that 
which  in  the  name  of  God  was  commanded  him  in  a  dream  or  vision ;  aiid  to 
deliver  it  to  his  family,  and  cause  them  to  observe  the  same. 

In  this  contract  of"^  God  with  Abraham  we  may  observe  three  points  of 
important  consequence  in  the  government  of  God's  people.  First,  that  at 
the  making  of  this  covenant,  (Sxl  spake  only  to  Abraham  ;  and  therefore 
contracted  not  with  any  of  his  family,  or  seed,  otherwise  than  as  their  wills, 
which  make  the  essence  of  all  covenants,  were  before  the  contract  involved 
in  the  will  of  Abraham,  who  was  therefore  supposed  to  have  had  a  lawful 
power  to  make  them  perform  all  that  he  covenanted  for  them.  According 
whereunto  (Gen.  xviii.  i8,  19),  God  saith,  '*  All  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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shall  be  blessed  in  him  ;  for  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  sliall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.'' 
From  whence  may  be  concluded  this  first  point,  that  they  to  whom  God  hath 
not  spoken  immediately  are  to  receive  the  positive  commandments  of  God 
firom  their  sovereign,  as  the  family  and  seed  of  Abraham  did  from  Abraham 
their  father,  and  lord,  and  civil  sovereign.  And  consequently  in  every  com- 
monwealth  they  who  have  no  supernatural  revelation  to  the  contrary,  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  own  sovereign  in  the  external  acts  and  profession  of 
religion.  As  for  the  inward  **  thought "  and  "  belief"  of  men,  which  human 
governors  can  take  no  notice  of  (for  God  only  knoweth  the  heart),  they  are 
not  voluntary,  nor  the  effect  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  unrevealed  will  and  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  consequently  fall  not  under  obligation. 

From  whence  proceedeth  another  point,  that  it  was  not  unlawful  for 
Abraham,  when  any  of  his  subjects  should  pretend  private  vision  or  spirit, 
or  other  revelation  from  God,  for  the  countenancing  of  any  doctrine  which 
Abraham  should  forbid,  or  when  they  followed  or  adhered  to  any  such  pre- 
tender to  punish  them :  and  consequently  that  it  is  lawful  now  for  the 
sovereign  to  punish  any  man  that  shall  oppose  his  private  spirit  against  the 
laws :  for  he  hath  the  same  place  in  the  commonwealth  that  Abraham  had 
in  his  own  family. 

There  ariseth  also  from  the  same  a  third  point ;  that  as  none  but  Abraham 
in  his  family,  so  none  but  the  sovereign  iu  a  Christian  commonwealth  can 
take  notice  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  the  word  of  God.  For  God  .^pake  only 
to  Abraham ;  and  it  was  he  only  that  was  able  to  know  what  God  said, 
and  to  interpret  the  same  to  his  family ;  and  therefore  also  they  that  have 
the  place  of  Abraham  in  a  commonwealth,  are  the  only  interpreters  of  what 
God  hath  spoken. 

The  same  covenant  was  renewed  with  Isaac,  and  afterwards  with  Jacob  ; 
bat  afterwards  no  more  till  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  then  it  was  renewed  by  Moses 
(as  I  have  said  before,  chap,  xxxv.)*  in  such  manner  as  they  became  from 
that  time  forward  the  peculiar  kingdom  of  God ;  whose  lieutenant  was 
Moses,  for  his  own  time;  and  the  succession  to  that  office  was  settled 
upon  Aaron,  and  his  heirs  after  him,  to  be  to  God  a  sacerdotal  kingdom 
for  ever. 

By  this  constitution  a  kingdom  is  acquired  to  God.  But  seeing  Moses 
had  no  authority  to  govern  the  Israelites,  as  a  successor  to  the  right  of 
Abraham,  because  he  could  not  claim  it  by  inheritance ;  it  appeareth  not  as 
y<et  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  take  him  for  God's  lieutenant  longer 
than  they  believ«i  that  God  spake  unto  him.  And  therefore  his  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  covenant  they  made  with  God,  depended  yet  merely 
upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  sanctity,  and  of  the  reality  of  his  con- 
ferences with  God,  and  the  verity  of  his  miracles  :  whidi  opinion  coming  to 
change,  they  were  no  more  obliged  to  take  anything  for  die  law  of  God, 
which  he  propounded  to  them  in  God's  name.  We  are  therefore  to  consider 
what  other  ground  there  was  of  their  obligation  to  obey  him.  For  it  could 
not  be  the  commandment  of  God  that  could  oblige  them  ;  because  God 
spake  not  to  them  immediately,  but  by  the  mediation  of  Moses  himself ; 
and  our  Saviour  saith  of  himself  (lohn  v.  31),  '*  If  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
self, my  witness  is  not  true ;  "  much  less  if  Moses  bear  witness  of  himself, 
especially  in  a  claim  of  kingly  power  over  God's  people,  ought  his  testimony 
to  be  received.  His  authority  therefore,  as  the  authority  of  all  other 
princes,  must  be  grotmded  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  their  promise 
to  obey  him.  And  so  it  was  ;  for  "  the  people  "  (Exod.  xx.  18,  19),  *'  when 
thev  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpets, 
anci  the  mountain  smokiog,  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.     And  they  said 
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unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak 
with  us  lest  we  die."  Here  was  their  promise  of  obedience  ;  and  by  this 
it  was  they  obliged  themselves  to  obey  whatsoever  he  should  deUver  unto 
them  for  the  commandment  of  God. 

And  notwithstanding  the  covenant  constituted  a  sacexdotal  kingdom,  that 
is  to  say,  a  kingdom  hereditary  to  Aaron ;  yet  that  b  to  be  understood  of 
the  succession  after  Moses  should  be  dead.     For  whosoever  ordereth  and 
establisheth  the  policy,  as  first  founder  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  or  democracy,  must  needs  have  sovereign  power  over  the 
people  all  the  while  he  is  doing  of  it.    And  that  Moses  had  that  power  all 
his  own  time  is  evidently  affirmed  in  the  Scripture.    First  in  the  text  last 
before  cited,  because  the  people  promised  obedience,  not  to  Aaron,  but  to 
him.     Secondly,  (Exod  xxiv.  i,  2),  *'  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up 
unto  the  Lord,  thou  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel.     And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord,  but  they 
shall  not  come  nigh,  neither  shall  the  people  go  up  with  him."    By  whi(^ 
it  is  plain,  that  Moses,  who  was  alone  called  up  to  God  (and  not  Aaroa* 
nor  the  other  priests,  nor  the  seventy  elders,  nor  the  people  who  were 
forbidden  to  come  up),  was  alone  he  that  represented  to  the  Israelites  the 
person  of  God,  that  is  to  sav,  was  their  sole  sovereign  under  God.    And 
though  afterwards  it  be  saia  (verses  9,  10), '*  Then  went  up   Moses  and 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  they  saw 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under   his  feet,  as  it  were  a  paved 
work  of  a  sapphire  stone,''  &c.  ;  yet  this  was  not  till  after  Moses  had  been 
with  God  before,  and  had  brought  to  the  people  the  words  which  God  had 
said  to  him.     He  only  went  for  the  business  of  the  people ;  the  others  as 
the  nobles  of  his  retinue,  were  admitted  for  honour  to  that  special  grace, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  the  people ;    whidi  was,  as  in  the  verse  after 
appeareth,  to  see  God  and  live,  *'  God  laid  not  his  hand  upon  them^  they 
saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  that  is,  did  live  :  but  did  not  carry  any 
commandment  from  Him  to  the  people.     Again,  it  is  everywhere  said  "  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,''  as  in  all  other  occasions  of  government,  so  also  in 
the  ordering  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  contained  in  chapters  xzv.,  xxvL, 
xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xzix.,  xxx.  and  zxxi.  of  Exodus,  and  throughout  Leviticus : 
to  Aaron  seldom.     The  calf  that  Aaron  made,  Moses  threw  into  the  fire. 
Lastly,  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Aaron,   by  occasion  of  his  and 
Miriam's  mutiny  against  Moses,  was  (Numb,  xii.)  judged  by  God  himself 
for  Moses.     So  also  in  the  question  between  Moses  and  the  people,  who 
had  the  right  of  governing  the  people,  when  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly  ''gathered  themselves 
together  (Numb  xvi.  3)  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  tmto 
them,  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy, 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  amongst  ^em,  why  lift  you  up  your- 
selves above  the  congr^[ation  of  the  Lord  ? "    God  caused  the  earth  to 
swallow  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  wiUi  their  wives  and  children,  aJive, 
and  consumed  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  with  fire.     Therefore 
neither  Aaron,  nor  the  people,  nor  any  aristocracy  of  the  chief  princes  of 
the  people,  but  Moses  alone  had  next  under  God  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Israelites :  and  that  not  only  in  causes  of  civil  poli<7,  but  also  of  religion  : 
for  Moses  only  spake  with  God,  and  therefore  only  could  tell  the  people 
what  it  was  that  God  required  at  their  huids.     No  man  upon  pain  ot  death 
might  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  approach  the  mountain  where  God  talked 
with  Moses.     *'  Thou  shalt  set  bounds"  (saith  the  Lord,  Exod.  xix.  12)  "to 
the  people  round  about,  and  say,  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  go  not 
up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it ;  whosoever  toucheth  the 
mount  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,"    And  again  (verse  12),  '^  Go  down. 
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cfaaxee  the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze."  Oat  of 
which  we  may  conclude  that  whosoever  in  a  Christian  commonwealth 
boideth  the  place  of  Moses,  is  the  sole  messenger  of  God,  and  interpreter  of 
His  commandments.  And  according  hereunto,  no  man  ought  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  to  proceed  further  than  the  bounds  which  are  set 
by  their  several  sovereigns.  For  the  Scriptures,  since  God  now  speaketh 
in  them,  are  the  Mount  Sinai ;  the  bounds  whereof  are  the  laws  of  them 
that  represent  God's  person  on  earth.  To  look  upon  them,  and  therein  to 
behold  the  wondrous  works  of  God  and  learn  to  fear  Him,  is  allowed  ;  but 
to  interpret  them,  that  is,  to  pry  into  what  God  saith  to  him  whom  he 
appointeth  to  govern  under  hun,  and  make  themselves  judges  whether  he 
govern  as  God  commandeth  him  or  not,  is  to  transgress  the  bounds  God 
hath  set  us,  and  to  gaze  upon  God  irreverently. 

There  was  no  prophet  in  the  time  of  Moses,  nor  pretender  to  the 
spirit  of  God,  but  such  as  Moses  had  approved  and  authorized.  For  there 
were  in  his  time  but  seventy  men  that  are  said  to  prophesy  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  these  were  all  of  Moses  his  election ;  concerning  whom  God 
said  to  Moses  (Numb.  xi.  16),  '*  Gather  to  me  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people."  To  these 
God  imparted  His  spirit ;  but  it  was  not  a  different  spirit  from  that  of 
Moses;  for  it  is  said  (verse  25),  "God  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  took 
of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  Moses,  and  gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders."  But 
as  I  have  shown  before  (chap,  xxxvi.)  by  '* spirit"  is  understood  the 
**  mind ; "  so  that  the  sense  of  the  place  is  no  other  than  this,  that  God 
endued  them  with  a  mind  conformable  and  subordinate  to  that  of  Moses, 
that  they  might  prophesy,  that  is  to  say,  speak  to  the  people  in  God's 
name,  in  such  manner,  as  to  set  forward,  as  ministers  of  Moses  and  by  his 
anthority,  such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to  Moses  his  doctrine.  For  they 
were  but  ministers  ;  and  when  two  of  them  prophesied  in  the  camp,  it  was 
thought  a  new  and  unlawful  thing  ;  and  as  it  is  m  verses  27  and  20  of  the 
same  chapter,  they  were  accused  of  it,  and  Joshua  advised  Moses  to  forbid 
them,  as  not  knowing  that  it  was  by  Moses  his  spirit  that  they  prophesied.  By 
which  it  is  manifest  that  no  subject  ought  to  pretend  to  prophesy,  or  to  the 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  established  by  him  whom  God  hath  set 
in  the  place  of  Moses. 

Aaroo  being  dead,  and  after  him  also  Moses,  the  kingdom,  as  being  a 
sacerdotal  kingdom,  descended  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  to  Aaron's  son, 
Eleazar  the  hiffh  priest :  and  God  declared  him,  next  under  himself,  for 
sovereign,  at  the  same  time  that  He  appointed  Joshua  for  the  general  of 
their  army.  For  thus  God  saith  expressly  (Numb,  xxvii.  21)  concerning 
Joshua  :  "  He  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel 
for  him  before  the  Lord ;  at  his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word 
they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with  him."  There- 
fore the  supreme  power  of  making  war  and  peace  was  in  the  priest.  The 
sapreme  power  of  judicature  beloi^ed  also  to  the  high  priest :  for  the  Book 
of  the  Law  was  in  their  keeping;  and  the  priests  and  Levites  only  were  the 
subordinate  judges  in  causes  civil,  as  appears  in  Dent.  xvii.  8,  9,  la  And 
for  the  manner  of  God's  worship,  there  was  never  doubt  made  but  that  the 
high  priest  till  the  time  of  Saul  had  the  supreme  authority.  Therefore  the 
civil  and  ecckiastical  power  were  both  joined  together  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  the  high  priest ;  and  ought  to  be  so,  in  whosoever  govemeth  by 
divine  right,  that  is,  by  authonty  immediate  from  God. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  till  the  time  of  Saul,  the  time  between  is  noted 
frequently  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  "  That  there  was  in  those  days  no  king 
in  Israel ;"  and  sometimes  wim  this  addition,  that  '  *  every  man  did  that 
-which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."    By  which  is  to  be  understood  that 
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where  it  is  said,  ''  there  was  no  king,"  is  meant,  *'  there  was  no  sovereign 
power  "  in  Israel.  And  so  it  was,  li  we  consider  the  act  and  exercise  of 
such  power.  For  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  **  there  arose 
another  generation  (Judges  ii.  lo,  ii)  that  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  the 
works  which  He  had  done  for  Israel,  but  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  served  Baalim.**  And  the  Jews  had  that  quality  whidi  St.  Paul 
noteth,  '*  to  look  for  a  sign,"  not  only  before  they  would  submit  themselves 
to  the  government  of  Moses,  but  also  after  they  had  obliged  themselves  by 
their  submission.  Whereas  signs  and  miracles  had  for  end  to  procore  faith, 
not  to  keep  men  from  violating  it,  when  they  have  once  given  it ;  for  to 
that  men  are  obliged  by  the  law  of  Nature.  But  if  we  consider  not  the 
exercise,  but  the  right  of  governing,  the  sovereign  power  was  still  in  the 
high  priest.  Therefore  whatsoever  obedience  was  yielded  to  any  of  the 
judges,  who  were  men  chosen  by  God  extraordinarily  to  save  His  rebellious 
subjects  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  cannot  be  drawn  into  argument 
against  the  right  the  high  priest  had  to  the  sovereign  power,  in  all  matters 
both  of  policy  and  religion.  And  neither  the  judges  nor  Samoel  himself 
had  an  ordinary,  but  an  extraordinary  calling  to  the  government ;  and  were 
obeyed  by  the  Israelites,  not  out  of  duty,  but  out  of  reverence  to  their  favour 
with  God,  appearing  in  their  wisdom,  courage,  or  felicity.  Hitherto 
therefore  the  right  of  regulating  both  the  policy  and  the  religion  were 
inseparable. 

To  the  judges  succeeded  kings :  and  whereas  before,  all  authority,  both 
in  religion  and  policy,  was  in  the  high  priest ;  so  now  it  was  all  in  the  king. 
For  the  sovereignty  over  the  people,  which  was  before,  not  only  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  power,  but  also  by  a  particular  pact  of  the  Israelites,  in  God, 
and  next  under  Him,  in  the  high  priest,  as  Ilis  vicegerent  on  earth,  was 
cast  off  by  the  people,  with  the  consent  of  God  himself.     For  when  they 
said  to  Samuel  (i  Sam.  viii.  5),  '*  Make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the 
nations,*'  they  signified  that  they  would  no  more  be  governed  by  the  com- 
mands that  should  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  God  : 
but  by  one  that  should  command  them  in  the  same  manner  that  all  other 
nations  were  commanded  ;  and  consequently  in  deposing  the  high  piiest  of 
royal  authority,  they  deposed  that  peculiar  government  of  God.     And  yet 
God  consented  to  it,  saying  to  Samuel  (i  Sam.  viii.  7),  ''Hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  all  that  they  shall  say  unto  thee ;  for  they  have 
not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them."    Having  therefore  rejected  God,  in  whose  right  the  priests  governed, 
there  was  no  authority  left  to  the  priests,  but  such  as  the  king  was  pleased 
to  allow  them  ;  which  was  more  or  less,  according  as  the  kings  were  good 
or  evil.     And  for  the  government  of  civil  affairs,  it  is  manifest  it  was  ul  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.     For  in  the  same  chapter  (verse  20)  they  say,  "  they 
will  be  like  all  the  nations  ;  that  their  king  shall  be  their  judge,  and  go 
before  them,  and  fight  their  battles ; "   that  is,  he  shall  have  the  whole 
authority  both  in  peace  and  war.    In  which  is  contained  also  the  ordering 
of  religion  :  for  there  was  no  other  word  of  God  in  that  time,  by  which  to 
regulate  religion  but  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  their  civil  law.     Besides, 
we  read  (i  Kings  ii.  27),  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being 
priest  before  the  Lord  :  '*  he  had  therefore  authority  over  die  high  priest, 
as  over  any  other  subject;    which  is  a  great   mark  of   supremacy  in 
religion.    And  we  read  also  (i  Kings  viii.),  that  he  dedicated  the  temple  ; 
that  he  blessed  the  people  ;  and  that  he  hmiself  in  person  made  that 
excellent  prayer,  usea  in  the  consecration  of  all  churcnes  and  houses  of 
prayer ;  which  is  another  great  mark  of  supremacy  in  religion.     Again,  we 
read  {1  Kings  xxii.),  that  when  there  was  question  concerning  the  Book  of 
the  Law  found  in  the  temple,  the  same  was  not  decided  by  the  high  priest. 
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bnt  Josiah  sent  both  him  and  others  to  inquire  concerning  it  of  Huldah,  the 
prophetess ;  which  is  another  mark  of  supremacy  in  religion.  Lastly,  we 
read  ( I  Chron.  xxvi.  30),  ihat  David  made  Hashabiah "and  his  brethren, 
Hebronites,  officers  of  Israel  amqng  them  westward,  'Mn  all  their  business 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king."  Likewise  (verse  32)  that  he 
made  other  Hebronites  **  rulers  over  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  '*  (these  were  the  rest  of  Israel  that  dwelt  beyond 
Jordan),  "for  every  matter  pertaining  to  God,  and  affairs  of  the  king." 
Is  not  this  full  power,  both  "  temporal "  and  "  spiritual,"  as  they  call  it 
that  would  divide  it  ?  To  conclude ;  from  the  first  institution  of  God's 
kingdom  to  the  captivity,  the  supremacy  of  religion  vras  in  the  same  hand 
with  that  of  the  civil  sovereignty ;  and  the  priest's  office  after  the  election  of 
Saul,  was  not  magisterial  but  ministerial. 

Notwithstanding  the  government  both  in  policy  and  religion,  were  joined, 
first  in  the  high  priests,  and  afterwards  in  the  kings,  so  far  forth  as  con- 
cerned the  right ;  yet  it  appeareth  by  the  same  holy  history,  that  the 
people  understood  it  not :  but  there  being  amongst' them  a  great  part,  and 
prooably  the  greatest  part,  that  no  longer  than  they  saw  great  miracles,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  miracle,  great  abilities,  or  great  felicity  in  the  enter- 
prises of  their  governors,  gave  sufficient  credit  either  to  the  fame  of  Moses 
or  to  the  colloquies  between  God  and  the  priests ;  they  took  occasion  as  oft 
as  their  governors  displeased  them,  by  blaming  sometimes  the  policy,  some- 
times the  religion,  to  change  the  government  or  revolt  from  their  obedience 
at  their  pleasure  :  and  from  thence  proceeded  from  time  to  time  the  civil 
troubles,  divisions,  and  calamities  of  the  nation.  As  for  example,  after  the 
death  of  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  the  next  generation  which  had  not  seen  the 
wonders  of  God,  but  were  left  to  their  own  weak  reason,  not  knowing 
themselves  obliged  by  the  covenant  of  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  regarded  no 
more  the  commandment  of  the  priest  nor  any  law  of  Moses,  but  did  every 
man  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  obeyed  in  civil  affairs  such 
men  as  from  time  to  time  they  thought  able  to  deliver  them  from  the 
neighbour  nations  that  oppressed  them ;  and  consulted  not  with  God,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  but  with  such  men  or  women  as  they  guessed  to  be 
prophets  by  their  predictions  of  things  to  come ;  and  though  they  had  an 
idol  in  their  chapel,  yet  if  they  had  a  Levite  for  their  chaplain,  they  made 
account  they  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel. 

And  afterwards  when  they  demanded  a  king  after  the  manner  of  the 
nations  ;  yet  it  was  not  with  a  design  to  depart  from  the  worship  of  God 
their  king  ;  but  despairing  of  the  justice  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  they  would 
have  a  king  to  judge  them  in  civil  actions  ;  but  not  that  they  would  allow 
their  king  to  change  the  religion  which  they  thought  was  recommended  to 
them  by  Moses.  So  that  they  always  kept  in  store  a  pretext,  either  of 
justice  or  religion,  to  discharge  themselves  of  their  obedience,  whensoever 
they  had  hope  to  prevail.  Samuel  was  displeased  with  the  people,  for  that 
they  desired  a  king  ;  for  God  was  their  king  already,  and  Samuel  had  but 
an  authority  under  Him  ;  yet  did  Samuel,  when  Saul  observed  not  his 
counsel,  in  destroying  Agag  as  God  had  commanded,  anoint  another  king, 
namely  David,  to  take  the  succession  from  his  heirs.  Rehoboam  was  no 
idolater ;  but  when  the  people  thought  him  an  oppressor,  that  civil  pretence 
carried  from  him  ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam  an  idolater.  And  generally 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  kings,  as  well  of  Judah  as  of  Israel,  there 
were  prophets  that  always  controlled  the  kings,  for  transgressing  the 
religion ;  and  sometimes  also  for  errors  of  state  ;  as  Jehosaphat  was  re- 
proved (2  Chron.  xix.  2)  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  for  aiding  the  king  of  Israel 
against  the  Syrians ;  and  Hexekiah,  by  ^iah  (xxxix.  3-7),  for  showing  his 
tieasttres  to  the  ambassadors  of  Babylon.     By  all  which  it  appeareth,  that 
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though  the  power  both  of  state  and  religion  were  in  the  kings ;  yet  none  of 
them  were  uncontrolled  in  the  use  of  it,  but  such  as  were  gracious  for  their 
own  natural  abilities  or  felicities.  So  that  from  the  practice  of  those  times^ 
there  can  no  argument  be  drawn,  that  the  right  of  supremacy  in  religion 
was  not  in  the  kings,  imiess  we  place  it  in  the  prophets,  and  conclude  that 
because  Hezekiah  praying  to  the  Lord  before  the  cherubims,  was  not  an- 
swered from  thence,  nor  then,  but  afterwards  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  there- 
fore Isaiah  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  ;  or  because  Josiah  consulted 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  concerning  the  Book  of  the  Law,  that  therefore 
neither  he  nor  the  high  priest,  but  Huldah  the  prophetess,  had  the  supreme 
authority  in  matter  of  religion ;  which  I  think  is  not  the  opinion  of  any 
doctor. 

During  the  captivity,  the  Jews  had  no  commonwealth  at  all :  and  after 
their  return,  though  they  renewed  their  covenant  with  God,  yet  there  was 
no  promise  made  of  obedience,  neither  to  Esdras^  nor  to  any  other :  and 
presently  after,  they  became  subjects  to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  customs 
and  demonology,  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabalists,  their  religion  be> 
came  much  corrupted  :  in  such  sort  as  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  their 
confusion,  both  in  state  and  religion,  concemmg  the  supremacy  in  either. 
And  therefore  so  far  forth  as  concemeth  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  con- 
clude that  whosoever  had  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth  amongst 
the  Jews,  the  same  had  also  the  supreme  authority  in  matter  of  God's 
external  worship,  and  represented  God's  person ;  that  is,  the  person  of  God 
the  Father;  though  he  were  not  called  by  the  name  of  Father,  till  sucfa 
time  as  He  sent  into  the  world  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  redeem  mankind 
from  their  sins,  and  bring  them  into  His  everlasting  kingdom,  to  be  saved 
for  evermore.     Of  which  we  are  to  speak  in  the  cluipter  following. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Of  the  Office  of  Our  Blessed  Saviaur. 

We  find  in  Holy  Scripture  three  parts  of  the  office  of  the  Messiah .  the 
first  of  a  "  Redeemer  or  **  Saviour ; "  the  second  of  a  " pastor,"  "coun- 
sellor," or  "  teacher,"  that  is,  of  a  prophet  sent  from  God  to  convert  such 
as  God  hath  elected  to  salvation:  the  third  of  a  *'  king,"  an  "  eternal  king," 
but  under  His  Father,  as  Moses  and  the  high  priests  were  in  their  several 
times.  And  to  these  three  parts  are  correspondent  three  times.  For  onr 
redemption  He  wrought  at  His  first  coming,  by  the  sacrifice  wherein  He 
offered  up  himself  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross  :  our  conversion  He  wrooght 
partly  then  in  His  own  person,  and  partly  worketh  now  by  His  ministers, 
and  will  continue  to  worlc  till  His  coming  again.  And  after  His  coming 
again,  shall  begin  that  His  glorious  reign  over  His  elect,  which  is  to  last 
eternally. 

To  the  office  of  a  Redeemer,  that  is,  of  one  that  payeth  the  ransom  of 
sin,  which  ransom  is  death,  it  appertaineth,  that  He  was  sacrificed,  and 
thereby  bare  upon  His  own  head  and  carried  away  from  us  our  iniquities, 
in  such  sort  as  God  had  required.  Not  that  the  death  of  one  man,  uioagfa 
without  sin,  can  satisfy  for  the  offences  of  all  men,  in  the  rigour  of  justice, 
but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that  ordained  such  sacrifices  for  sin,  as  He  was 
pleased  in  His  mercy  to  accept.  In  the  old  law  (as  we  may  read,  Levit 
xvi.)  the  Lord  required  that  there  should,  evexy  year  once,  be  niade  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  Israel,  both  priests  and  others ;  for  the  doing 


; 
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wlieieQ^  Aaron  alone  was  to  sacrifice  for  himself  and  the  priests  a  young 
bollock ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  people  he  was  to  receive  from  them  two 
young  goats,  of  which  he  was  to  **  sacrifice  "  one ;  but  as  for  the  other, 
which  was  the  "scape-goat,"  he  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  thereof, 
and  by  a  confession  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to  lay  them  all  on  that 
head,  and  then  by  some  opportune  man,  to  cause  the  goat  to  be  led  into 
the  .wilderness,  and  thereto  •*  escape,"  and  carry  away  with  him  the 
iniquities  of  the  people.  As  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat  was  a  sufficient, 
because  an  acceptable,  price  for  the  ransom  of  all  Israel ;  so  the  death  of 
the  Messiah  is  a  sufficient  price  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  because  there 
was  no  more  required.  Our  Saviour  Christ's  sufferings  seem  to  be  here 
figured,  as  clearly  as  in  the  oblation  of  Isaac,  or  in  any  other  type  of  Him 
in  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  both  the  sacrificed  goat,  and  the  scape- 
goat ;  "  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was  afHicted  (Isaiah  liii.  7) ;  lie 
opened  not  His  mouth ;  He  is  brought  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  is  dumb  before  the  shearer,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth  : "  here  He 
is  the  "sacrificed  goat"  **  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  (veise  4),  and  carried 
onr  sorrows  :**  and  again  (verse  6),  "  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  Him  the 
iniqnides  of  us  all : "  and  so  He  is  the  •*  scape-goat"  *'  He  was  cut  off  from 

there 
bear 
scape-goat."  Thus  is  the  Lamb  of  God  equivalent 
to  both  those  goats ;  sacrificed,  in  that  He  died ;  and  escaping,  in  His 
resorrection  ;  being  raised  opportunely  by  His  Father,  and  removed  from 
the  habitation  of  men  in  His  ascension. 

For  as  much  therefore  as  he  that  '^redeemeth"  hath  no  title  to  the 
"  thing  redeemed,"  before  "  the  redemption  "  and  ransom  paid  ;  and  this 
ransom  was  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  ;  it  is  manifest  that  our  Saviour,  as 
man,  was  not  king  of  those  that  He  redeemed  before  He  suffered  death  ; 
that  is,  during  that  time  He  conversed  bodily  on  the  earth.     I  say,  He  was 
oot  then  king  in  present,  by  virtue  of  the  pact,  which  the  faithfid  make 
with  Him  in  baptism.    Nevertheless,  by  the  renewing  of  their  pact  with 
God  in  baptism,  they  were  obliged  to  obey  Him  for  king,  under  His 
Father,  whensoever  He  should  be  pleased  to  take  the  kingdom  upon  Him. 
Aooording  whereonto,  our  Saviour  himself  expressly  saith  Qohn  xviii.  36), 
**  My  kii^om  is  not  of  this  world."    Now  seeing  the  Scripture  maketh 
mention  but  of  two  worlds ;  this  that  is  now,  and  shall  remain  unto  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  is  therefore  also  called  the  "  last  day  ; "  and  that  which 
shall  be  after  the  day  of  ja(^[ment,  when  there  shall  be  a  new  heaveii  and 
a  new  earth :  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  to  begin  till  the  general  resur- 
rection.    And  that  is  it  which  our  Saviour  saith  (Matt.  xvi.  27),  ''  The  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  His  angels ;  and  then 
He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works."    To  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works  is  to  execute  the  office  of  a  king  ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  till  He  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  His  angels.  When 
our  Saviour  saith  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3),  "The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses' seat;  ail  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  do,  that  observe  and 
do ; "  He  declared  plainly,  that  He  ascribed  kingly  power,  for  that  time, 


par  Saviour  came  into  this  world  that  He  might  be  a  kin^  and  a  jud^e 
in  the  world  to  come :  for  He  was  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  Christ,  that  is, 
the  anointed  priest,  and  the  sovereipfn  prophet  of  God ;  that  is  to  say.  He 
was  to  have  all  the  power  that  was  in  Moses  the  prophet,  in  the  high  priests 
(hat  sacoeed^  Moses,  and  in  the  kings  that  succeeded  the  priests.     And 
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St.  John  says  expressly  (chap.  v.  verse  22),  '*  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  judgment  to  the  Son."  And  this  is  not  repog- 
nant  to  that  other  place,  "  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world :  **  for  this  is 
spoken  of  the  world  present,  the  other  of  the  world  to  come ;  as  also 
where  it  is  said  that  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (Matt.  xix.  28),  "  Ye 
that  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in 
the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  shall  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

If  then  Christ,  whilst  He  was  on  earth,  had  no  kingdom  in  this  world,  to 
what  end  was  His  first  coming?  It  was  to  restore  unto  God  by  a  new 
covenant,  the  kingdom,  which  being  His  by  the  old  covenant,  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  election  of  Saul.  Which  to  do. 
He  was  to  preach  unto  them  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  king 
promised  to  them  by  the  prophets  ;  and  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  them  that  should  by  faith  submit  themselves  thereto ;  and  in  case  the 
nation  generally  should  refuse  Him,  to  call  to  His  obedience  such  as  should 
believe  in  Him  amongst  the  Gentiles.  So  that  there  are  two  parts  of  our 
Saviour's  ofBce  during  His  abode  upon  the  earth  :  one  to  proclaim  himself 
the  Christ,  and  another  by  teaching  and  by  working  of  miracles,  to  persuade 
and  prepare  men  to  live  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  immortality  believers  were 
to  enjoy,  at  such  time  as  He  should  come  in  majesty  to  take  possession  of 
His  Father*s  kingdom.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  time  of  Hb  preaching 
is  often  by  himself  called  the  **  regeneration ;  "  which  is  not  properly 
a  kingdom,  and  thereby  a  warrant  to  deny  obedience  to  the  magistrates  that 
then  were  \  for  He  commanded  to  obey  those  that  sat  then  in  Moses'  chair, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  but  only  an  earnest  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
was  to  come,  to  those  to  whom  God  had  given  the  grace  to  be  His  disciples, 
and  to  believe  in  Him  ;  for  which  cause  the  godly  are  said  to  be  already  in 
the  **  kingdom  of  grace,"  as  naturalized  in  that  heavenly  kingdom. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  done  or  taught  by  Christ  thattendeth 
to  the  diminution  of  the  civil  right  of  tlie  Jews  or  of  Caesar.  For  as 
touching  the  commonwealth  which  then  was  amongst  the  Jews,  both  they 
that  bare  rule  amongst  them,  and  they  that  were  governed,  did  all  expect 
the  Messiah  and  kii^om  of  God ;  which  they  could  not  have  done  if  their 
laws  had  forbidden  Him,  when  He  came,  to  manifest  and  declare  himself. 
Seeing  therefore  He  did  nothing  but  by  preaching  and  miracles  go  about  to 
prove  himself  to  be  that  Messiah,  He  did  therein  nothing  against  thor 
laws.  The  kingdom  He  claimed  was  to  be  in  another  world :  He  taught  all 
men  to  obey  in  the  meantime  them  that  sat  in  Moses'  seat :  He  allowed 
them  to  give  Caesar  his  tribute,  and  refused  to  take  upon  himself  to  be  a 
judge.  How  then  could  His  words  or  actions  be  seditious,  or  tend  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  then  civil  government?  But  God  having  determined 
His  sacrifice  for  the  reduction  of  His  elect  to  their  former  covenanted 
obedience,  for  the  means,  whereby  He  would  bring  the  same  to  effect,  made 
use  of  their  malice  and  ingratitude.  Nor  vras  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Caesar.  For  though  Pilate  himself,  to  gratify  the  Jews,  delivered  Him  to 
be  crucified ;  yet  ^fore  he  did  so  he  pronounced  openly  that  he  found  no 
fault  in  Him :  and  put  for  title  of  His  condemnation,  not  as  the  Jews 
required,  *'  that  He  pretended  to  be  king ;"  but  simply,  "  that  He  was  kin^ 
of  the  Jews ;"  and  notwithstanding  their  clamour,  refused  to  alter  it ; 
saying,  "What  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 

As  for  the  third  part  of  His  office,  which  was  to  be  '*king,"  I  have 
already  shown  that  lib  kingdom  was  not  to  begin  till  the  resurrection. 
But  then  He  shall  be  king,  not  only  as  God,  in  which  sense  He  is  king 
already,  and  ever  shall  be,  of  all  the  earth,  in  virtue  of  His  omnipotence  ; 
but  also  peculiarly  of  His  own  elect,  by  virtue  of  the  pact  they  niake  with 
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Him  in  their  baptism.    And  therefore  it  is  that  our  Saviour  saith  (Matt.  xix. 

qS)  that  His  apostles  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 

of  Israel,  "  When  tlie  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glol-y : " 

whereby  He  signified  that  He  should  reign  then  in  His  human  nature; 

and  Matt.  (xvi.  27),  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His 

Father,  with  His  angels,  and  then  He  shall  reward  every  man  according 

to  his  works.'*    The  same  we  may  read  (Mark  xiii.  26,  and  xiv.  62) ;  and 

more  expressly  for  the  time  (Luke  xxii.  29,  30),  *'  I  appoint  unto  you  a  king- 

dom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  to  me,  that  you  may  eat  and  drink  at 

my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 

loael."    By  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  appointed  to 

Him  by  His  Father  is  not  to  be  before  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  glory, 

and  make  His  apostles  judges  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     But  a  man 

may  here  ask,  seeing  there  is  no  marriage  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whether 

men  shall  then  eat  and  drink  ?    What  eating  therefore  is  meant  in  this  place  ? 

This  is  expounded  by  our  Saviour  (John  vi.  27),  where  He  saith,  **  Labour 

not  for  the  meat  which  perishcth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 

everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  you."     So  that  by  eating 

at  Christ's  table  is  meant  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

enjoying  of  immortality,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man.     By  which 

places  and  many  more,  it  is  evident  that  our  Saviour's  kingdom  is  to  be 

.  exercised  by  Him  in  His  human  nature. 

Again,  He  is  to  be  king  then,  no  otherwise  than  as  subordinate  or  vice- 
gerent of  God  the  Father,  as  Moses  was  in  the  wilderness ;  and  as  the  high 
priests  were  before  the  reign  of  Saul ;  and  as  the  kings  were  after  it.  For 
it  is  one  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  that  He  should  be  like,  in 
office,  to  Moses  :  *'  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet,"  saith  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xviii.  18),  *'  from  amongst  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  into  his  mouth ; "  and  this  similitude  with  Moses  is  also  apparent  in 
the  actions  of  our  Saviour  himself,  whilst  He  was  conversant  on  earth. 
For  as  Moses  chose  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  to  govern  under  him  ;  so 
did  our  Savioar  choose  twelve  apostles,  who  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  and 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  as  Moses  authorized  seventy  elders 
to  receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  prophesy  to  the  people,  that  is,  as  I 
,  have  said  before,  to  speak  unto  them  in  the  name  of  God ;  so  our  Saviour 
also  ordained  seventy  disciples  to  preach  His  kingdom  and  salvation  to  all 
nations.  And  as  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Moses  against  those  of  the 
seventy  that  prophesied  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  he  iustihed  them  in  it,  as 
being  subservient  therein  to  his  government ;  so  also  our  Saviour,  when 
St.  John  complained  to  Him  of  a  certain  man  that  cast  out  devils  in  His 
name,  justified  him  therein,  saying  (Luke  ix.  50),  *'  Forbid  him  not,  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part." 

Again,  our  Saviour  resembled  Moses  in  the  institution  of  ''  sacraments," 
both  of  "  admission"  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  ''commemoration  " 
of  his  deliverance  of  His  elect  from  their  miserable  condition.  As  the 
children  of  Israel  had  for  sacrament  of  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  rite  of  **  circumcision,"  which  rite 
having  been  omitted  in  the  wilderness,  was  again  restored  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  so  also  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of 
ouf  Savioar,  had  a  rite  of  "  baptizing,"  that  is,  of  washing  with  water  all 
those  that  being  Gentiles  embraced  the  God  of  Israel.  This  rite  St.  John 
the  Baptist  used  in  the  reception  of  all  them  that  gave  their  names  to  the 
Christ,  whom  he  preached  to  be  already  come  mto  the  world ;  and  our 
Savioar  instituted  the  same  for  a  sacrament  to  be  taken  by  all  that  believed 
in  Him.  From  what  cause  the  rite  of  baptism  first  proceeded,  is  not 
expressed  formally  in  the  Scrtpture ;  but  it  may  be  probably  thought  to  be 
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an  imitation  of  the  law  of  Moses  concerning  leprosy ;  wherein  the  leprous 
man  was  commanded  to  be  kept  out  of  the  camp  of  Israel  for  a  certain 
time ;  after  which  time  being  judged  by  the  priest  to  be  clean,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  camp  after  a  solemn  washing.  And  this  may  therefore  be 
a  type  of  the  washing  in  baptism  ;  wherein  such  men  as  are  cleansed  of  the 
leprosy  of  sin  by  faith,  are  received  into  the  Church  with  the  solemnity  of 
baptism.  There  is  another  conjecture,  drawn  from  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  a  cejlain  case  that  rarely  happens  :  and  that  is,  when  a  man 
that  was  thought  dead  chanced  to  recover,  other  men  made  scruple  to 
converse  with  him,  as  they  would  do  to  converse  with  a  ghost,  unless  he 
were  received  again  into  the  number  of  men  by  washing,  as  children  new- 
bom  were  washed  from  the  uncleanness  of  their  nativity ;  which  was  a  kind 
of  new  birth.  This  ceremony  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  that  Judsea  was 
under  the  dominion  of  ^exander  and  the  Greeks  his  successors,  may 
probably  enough  have  crept  into  tiie  religion  of  the  Jews.  But  seeing  it  is 
not  likely  our  Saviour  would  countenance  a  heathen  rite,  it  is  most  likely 
it  proceeded  from  the  legal  ceremony  of  washing  after  leprosy.  And  for 
the  other  sacrament  of  eating  the  ' '  Paschal  lamb,"  it  is  manifestly  imitated 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  "Lord's  Supper; "  in  which  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine,  do  keep  in  memory  our  deliverance 
from  the  misery  of  sin,  by  Christ's  passion,  as  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
lamb  kept  in  memory  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  the  bondage  of 
Sgypt.  Seeing  therefore  the  authority  of  Moses  was  but  subordinate,  and 
he  but  a  lieutenant  of  God  ;  it  foUoweth  that  Christ,  whose  authority  as 
man  was  to  be  like  that  of  Moses,  was  no  more  but  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  his  Father.  The  same  is  more  expressly  signified,  by  that  that 
He  teacheth  us  to  pray,  '*  Our  Father,  let  thy  kingdom  come  ;"  and  "  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  ;"  and  by  that  it  is  said,  that 
*'  He  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  ;"  and  by  that  which  St.  Paul 
saith  (i  Cor.  xv.  24),  *'  then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  liave  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;"  and  by  many  other  most 
express  places. 

Our  Saviour,  therefore,  both  in  teaching  and  reigning,  representeth,  as 
Moses  did,  the  person  of  God  ;  which  God  from  that  time  forward,  but  not 
before,  is  called  the  Father ;  and  being  still  one  and  the  same  substance,  is 
one  person  as  represented  by  Moses,  and  another  person  as  represented  by 
His  Son  the  Christ.  For  **  person  "  being  a  relative  to  a  "  representcr,"  it 
is  consequent  to  plurality  of  representers,  that  Uiere  be  a  plurality  of  peraoos, 
though  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Of  Power  EceUsiasHcaL 

For  the  understanding  of  "  power  ecclesiastical,''  what,  and  in  whom  it  is, 
we  are  to  distinguish  the  time  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  two 
parts';  one  before  the  conversion  of  kings,  and  men  endued  with 
sovereign  civil  power ;  the  other  after  their  conversion.  For  it  was  long 
after  the  ascension,  before  any  king  or  dvil  sovereign  embraced  and  publicly 
allowed  the  teaching  of  Christian  religion. 

And  for  the  time  between,  it  is  manifest  that  the  *'  power  ecclesiastical " 
was  in  the  apostles  ;  and  after  them  in  such  as  were  by  them  ordained  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  convert  men  to  Christianity,  and  to  direct  them 
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that  were  converted  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  after  these,  the  power  was 
delivered  again  to  others  by  these  ordained,  and  this  was  done  by  imposition 
of  hands  upon  such  as  were  ordained  ;  by  which  was  signified  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  Gkxi,  to  those  whom  they  ordained  ministers  of 
God,  to  advance  His  kingdom.  So  that  imposition  of  hands  was  nothing 
else  but  the  seal  of  their  commission  to  preach  Christ,  and  teach  His 
doctrine ;  and  the  givine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  that  ceremony  of  imposition 
of  hands,  was  an- imitation  of  that  which  Moses  did.  For  Moses  used  the 
same  ceremony  to  his  minister  Joshua,  as  we  read  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9),  "  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him."  Our  Saviour  therefore,  between  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  p^ve  His  spirit  to  the  apostles  ;  first,  by  "  breathing  on  them,  and 
sayi>)g"  Q'^^'^  *^-  ^2),  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  and  after  His  as- 
cension (Acts  ii.  2,  3),  by  sending  down  upon  them  '*  a  mighty  wind,  and 
cloven  tongues  of  fire ; "  and  not  by  imposition  of  hands,  as  neither  did 
God  Uiy  liis  hands  on  Moses ;  and  His  apostles  afterwards  transmitted  the 
same  spirit  by  imposition  of  hands  as  Moses  did  to  Joshua.  So  that  it  is 
manifest  hereby  in  whom  the  power  ecclesiastical  continually  remained,  in 
those  first  times  where  there  was  not  any  Christian  commonwealth  ;  namely, 
in  them  that  received  the  same  from  the  apostles,  by  successive  laying  on  of 
hands. 

Here  we  have  the  person  of  God  bom  now  the  third  time.  For  as  Moses 
and  the  high  priests  were  God's  representative  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
our  Saviour  himself,  as  man,  during  his  abode  on  earth ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  is  to  say,  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  in  the  ofhce  of  preaching  and 
teaching  that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  represented  him  ever 
since.    But  a  person,  as  I  have  shown  before  (chap,  xiii.),  is  he  that  is 
represented,  as  often  as  he  is  represented ;  and  therefore  God,  who  has  been 
lepresented,  that  is  personated,  thrice,  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  be 
three  persons ;  though  neither  the  word  "  Person,**  nor  "  Trmity,"  be 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bible.    St.  John,  indeed  (i  Epist.  v.  7)  saith, 
"There  be  three  that  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  One.*'    But  this  disagreeth  not,  but 
aocordeth  ntly  with  three  persons  in  the  proper  signification  of  persons  ; 
which  is  that  which  is  represented  by  another.     For  so  God  the  Father,  as 
represented  by  Moses,  is  one  person  ;  and  as  represented  by  His  Son, 
another  person ;  and  as  represented  by  the  apostles,  and  by  the  doctors 
that  taught  by  authority  firom  them  derived,  is  a  third  person ;  and  yet  every 
person  here,  b  the  person  of  one  and  the  same  God.     But  a  man  may  here 
ask,  what  it  was  whereof  these  three  bear  witness.    St.  John  therefore 
tells  us  (verse  11)  that  they  bear  witness  that  *'God  hath  given  us  eternal 
life  in  His  Son."    Again,  if  it  should  be  asked,  wherein  that  testimony 
appeareth,  the  answer  is  easy;  for  He  hath  testified  the  same  bv  the  miracles 
He  wrought,  first  by  Moses ;  secondly,  by  His  Son  himself :  and  lastly  by  His 
apostles  that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit ;  all  which  in  their  times  repre- 
sented the  person  of  God,  and  either  prophesied  or  preached  Jesus  Christ. 
And  as  for  the  apostles,  it  was  the  character  of  the  apostleship,   in  the 
twelve  first  and  great  apostles,  to  bear  witness  of  His  resurrection;  as 
appeareth  expressly  (Acts  i.  21,  22),  where  St  Peter,  when  a  new  apostle 
was  to  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  useth  these  wonJs,  ''  Of 
these  men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  amongst  us,  beginning  at  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that 
same  day  that  He  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  wit- 
ness with  us  of  His  resurrection  :"  which  words  interpret  the  "  bearing  of 
witness"  mentioned  by  St.  John.     There  is  in  the  same  place  mentioned 
another  Trinty  of  witnesses  in  earth.  For  (I  John  v.  8)  he  saith,  **  there  are 
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three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood, 
and  these  three  agree  in  one  :"  that  is  to  say,  the  graces  of  God's  spirit,  and 
the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  all  agree  in  one 
testimony  to  assure  the  consciences  of  believers  of  eternal  life  ;  of  which 
testimony  he  saith  (verse  lo),  ''  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  man  hath 
the  witness  in  himself."  In  this  Trinity  on  earth,  the  unity  is  not  of  the 
thing ;  for  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  are  not  the  same  substance^ 
though  they  give  the  same  testimony :  but  in  the  Trinity  of  heaven,  the  per- 
sons are  the  persons  of  one  and  the  same  God,  though  represented  in  three 
different  times  and  occasions.  To  conclude,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  directly  from  the  Scripture,  is  in  substance  this,  that 
the  God  who  is  always  one  and  the  same,  was  the  person  represented  by 
Moses ;  the  person  represented  by  his  Son  incarnate  ;  and  the  person  repre- 
sented by  the  apostles.  As  represented  by  the  ap)Ostles,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  they  spake,  is  God  ;  as  represented  by  His  Son  that  was  God  and 
man,  the  Son  is  that  God ;  as  represented  by  Moses  and  the  high  priests, 
the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  God. 
From  whence  we  may  gather  the  reason  why  those  names  ''Father,*^ 
'*  Son,"  and  "  Holy  Spirit,"  in  the  signification  of  the  Godhead,  are  never 
used  in  the  Old  Testament :  for  they  are  persons,  that  is,  they  have  their 
names  from  representing  ;  which  could  not  be,  till  divers  men  had  repre* 
sented  God's  person  in  ruling  or  in  directing  under  Him. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  power  ecclesiastical  was  left  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
apostles ;  and  how  they  were,  to  the  end  they  might  the  better  exercise 
that  power,  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whidi  is  therefore  called  some- 
times in  the  New  Testament  paracletusy  which  signiiieth  an  **  assister,"  or 
one  called  to  for  help,  though  it  be  commonly  translated  a  *'  comforter." 
Let  us  now  consider  the  power  itself,  what  it  was,  and  over  whom. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  third  general  controversy,  hath  handled  a 
great  many  questions  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome ;  and  begins  with  this,  whether  it  ought  to  be  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  or  democratical :  all  which  sorts  of  power  are  sovereign  and  coer* 
cive.  If  now  it  should  appear  that  there  is  no  coercive  power  left  them  by 
our  Saviour,  but  only  a  power  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to 
persuade  men  to  submit  themselves  thereunto,  and  by  precepts  anid  good 
counsel  to  teach  them  that  have  submitted  what  they  are  to  do  that  they 
may  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God  when  it  comei ;  and  that  the 
apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  our  schoolmasters,  and  not 
our  commanders,  and  their  precepts  not  laws  but  wholesome  counsels :  then 
were  all  that  dispute  in  vain. 

I  have  shown  already,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  of  this  world :  therefore  neither  can  His  ministers,  unless  they  be  kings, 
require  obedience  in  His  name.  For  if  the  supreme  kiug  have  not  his 
regal  power  in  this  world,  by  what  authority  can  obedience  be  required  to 
his  omccrs?  ''As  my  Father  sent  me,"  so  saith  our  Saviour  (John  xx.  21), 
"  I  send  you."  But  our  Saviour  was  sent  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  return 
to,  and  to  invite  the  Gentiles  to  receive,  the  kingdom  of  His  Father,  and 
not  to  reign  in  majesty,  no  not  as  His  Father's  lieutenant,  till  the  day  oC 
judgment. 

The  time  between  the  ascension  and  the  general  resurrection  is  called, 
not  a  reigning,  but  'a  regeneration ;  that  is,  a  preparation  of  men  for  the 
second  and  glorious  coming  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  as  appeareth 
by  the  worcU  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  28),  **  You  that  have  followed  me 
in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glory, 
you  shall  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones;"  and  of  St.  Paul  (Ephes.  vi.  15)^ 
'*  Having  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 
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And  is  cQ^npared  by  our  Savioar  to  fishing,  that  is,  to  winning  men  to 
obedienoe.  not  by  coercion  and  punishing,  but  by  persuasion :  and  there- 
i'oie  He  said  not  to  His  apostles  He  would  make  them  so  many  Nimrods» 
* '  hnnters  of  men ; "  but  '*  fisbeis  of  men. "  It  is  comt>ared  also  to  leaven,  to 
sowing  o(  M:ad,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ;  by  idl 
which  compulsion  is  excluded  ;  and  consequently  there  can  in  that  time  be 
no  actual  reigning.  The  work  of  Christ's  ministers  is  evangelization ;  that 
is»  a  proclamation  of  Christ,  and  a  preparation  for  His  second  coming,  as 
the  evangelization  of  John  the  Baptist  was  a  preparation  to  His  first  coming. 

Again,  the  office  of  Christ's  ministers  in -this  world  is  to  make  mon 
believe  uid  have  faith  in  Christ ;  but  faith  hath  no  relation  to  nor  depend- 
ence at  all  upon  compulsion  or  commandment ;  but  only  upon  certainty  or 
probabilhy  of  arguments  drawn  firom  reason,  or  from  sometlung  men  believe 
already.  Therobre  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  this  world  have  no  power,  by 
that  title,  to  punish  any  man  for  not  believing  or  for  contradicting  what  they 
^ay ;  they  have,  I  say,  no  power  by  that  title  of  Christ's  ministers  to  punish 
snch ;  but  if  they  have  sovereign  dvil  power  by  politic  institution,  then 
ihey  may  indeed  mwfully  punish  any  contradiction  to  their  laws  whatsoever : 
and  St.  Paul,  of  himself  and  other  the  then  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  saith  in 
express  words  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  "  Wc  have  no  dominion  over  your  &ith,  but 
sie  helpers  of  your  joy. " 

Another  argument,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  this  present  world  have 
no  right  of  commanding,  may  be  drawn  from  the  lawful  authority  which 
Christ  hath  left  to  all  princes,  as  well  Christians  as  infidels.  St.  Paul  saith 
(CoL  iil  20),  "  Children,  ob^  your  parents  in  aU  things  ;  for  this  is  well 
pleasing  to  the  Lord ; "  and  (verse  20^  "  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your 
inasteis  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but 
in  singleness  of  heart,  as  fearii^  the  Lord  ;  "  this  is  spoken  to  them  whose 
masters  were  infidels ;  and  yet  they  are  bidden  to  obey  them  "  in  all 
things."  And  again,  conoemiiig  obedience  to  princes  (Rom.  xiiL,  the  first 
&IX  verses),  exhorting  *'to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  he  saith,  **  that 
'JI  power  is  ordained  of  God  ; "  and  "  that  we  ought  to  be  subject  to  them, 
not  only  for  fear  of  incurring  their  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 
And  St.  Peter  (l  Epistle  ii.  13,  14,  !$)»  *'  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  an  supreme ; 
or  onto  governors,  as  to  them  that  be  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well;  for  so  is  the  will 
'>r  God."  And  again  St.  Paul  (Titus  iii.  i),  ^  Put  men  in  mind  to  be  subject 
(o  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  obey  magistrates."  These  princes  and 
i>owers,  wnereof  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  here  speak,  were  al  infidels  :  much 
nK>re  thereibre  we  are  to  observe  those  Christians,  whom  God  hath  ordained 
to  have  sovereign  power  over  us.  How  then  can  we  be  obliged  to  obey 
any  minister  of  Christ,  if  he  should  command  us  to  do  anything  contrary  to 
the  command  of  the  king,  or  other  soveieign  representant  of  the  common- 
wealth whereof  we  are  members,  and  by  whom  we  look  to  be  protected  ? 
Ii  is  therefore  manifest  that  Christ  hath  not  left  to  His  ministers  in  thi:; 
world,  unless  they  be  also  endued  with  dvil  authority,  any  authority  to 
oonunand  other  men. 

But  what,  may  some  object,  if  a  king,  or  a  senate,  or  other  sovereign 
person  forbid  us  to  believe  in  Christ?  To  this  I  answer  that  such 
forbidding  b  of  no  effect ;  because  belief  and  unbelief  never  follow  men's 
conunands.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  which  man  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away  by  promise  of  rewards,  or  menaces  of  torture.  And  if  it  be  further 
axked,  what  if  we  be  commanded  by  our  lawful  prince  to  say  with  our 
tongue,  we  believe  not ;  must  we  obey  such  command  ?  Profession  with 
the  tongue  is  but  an  external  thing,  and  no  more  ithan  any  other  gesture 
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whereby  we  signify  our  obedience ;  and  wherein  a  Christian,  holding 
firmly  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ,  hath  the  same  liberty  which  the 
prophet  Elisha  allowed  to  Naaman  the  Syrian.  Naaman  was  converted  in 
his  heart  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  saith  (2  Kings  v.  17,  18),  "Thy 
servant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  bumt-offeriog  nor  sacrifice  unto  other 
gods,  but  unto  the  Lord.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  (hy  servant,  that 
wlien  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he 
leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  :  when  I 
bow  down  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmoti,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in 
this  thing."  This  the  prophet  approved,  and  bid  him  ''Go  in  peace." 
Here  Naaman  believed  in  his  heart ;  but  by  bowing  before  the  idol  Rim- 
mon, he  denied  the  true  God  in  effect,  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  it  x^iih 
his  lips.  But  then  what  shall  we  answer  to  our  Saviour's  saying  (Matt. 
X.  33),  "  Whosover  denieth  me  before  men,  I  will  deny  him  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ?''  This  we  may  say.  that  whatsoever  a  subject,  as 
Naaman  was,  is  compelled  to  do  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  doth  it 
not  in  order  to  his  own  mind,  but  in  order  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  that 
action  is  not  his,  but  his  sovereign's  j  nor  is  it  he  that  in  this  case  denieth 
Christ  before  men,  but  his  governor,  and  the  law  of  his  country.  If  any 
man  shall  accuse  this  doctrine,  as  repugnant  to  true  and  unfeigned  Chris- 
tianity, I  ask  him,  in  case  there  should  be  a  subject  in  any  Christian  com- 
monwealth,  that  should  be  inwardly  in  his  heart  of  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion, whether  if  his  sovereign  command  him  to  be  present  at  the  divine 
service  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  on  pain  of  death,  he  think  that 
Mahomedan  obliged  in  conscience  to  buffer  death  for  that  cau^  rather  than 
obey  that  command  of  his  lawful  prince.  If  he  say,  he  ought  rather  to 
suffer  death,  then  he  authorizeth  all  private  men  to  disobey  their  princes  in 
maintenance  of  their  religion,  true  or  false ;  if  he  say,  he  ought  to  be 
obedient,  then  he  alloweth  to  himself  that  which  he  denieth  to  another, 
contrary  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  vi.  31),  "  Whatsoever  yon 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  that  do  ye  unto  them  ; "  and  contraiy 
to  the  law  of  Nature,  which  is  the  indubitable  everlasting  law  of  God,  '*  Do 
not  to  another,  that  which  thou  wnuldest  not  he  should  do  unto  thee." 

But  what  then  shall  we  say  of  all  those  martyrs  we  read  of  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  that  the)  have  needlessly  cast  away  their  lives  ?  For  answer 
hereunto,  we  are  to  distinguish  the  persons  that  have  been  for  that  cause 
put  to  death  :  whereof  some  have  received  a  calling  to  preach,  and  profess 
I  lie  kingdom  of  Christ  openly  ;  others  have  had  no  such  calling,  nor  more 
has  been  requirtrd  of  them  than  their  own  faith.  The  former  sort,  if  the)' 
have  been  put  to  death  for  bearing  witness  to  this  point,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  were  true  martyrs  ;  for  a  "  martyr"  is  (to  give  the 
true  definition  of  the  word)  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Messiah; 
which  none  can  be  but  those  that  conversed  with  Him  on  earth,  and  saw 
Him  after  He  was  risen  :  for  a  witness  must  have  seen  what  he  testifierth, 
or  else  his  testimony  is  not  good.  And  that  none  but  such  can  properly  he 
called  mart}rrs  of  Christ,  is  manifest  out  of  the  words  of  St  Peter  (Acts  i. 
21,  22),  "  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst  us,  beginning  from  the 
baptism  of  John  unto  that  same  day  He  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  martyr"  (that  is  a  witness)  "  with  us  of  His  resurreciioo  -^ 
where  we  may  observe,  that  he  which  is  to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  truth  of  this  fundamental  atticlc 
of  Christian  religion,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  must  l^e  some  disciple  that 
conversed  with  Him,  and  saw  Him  before  and  after  His  resuirection  ;  and 
consequently  must  be  one  of  His  original  disciples :  whereas  they  which 
were  not  so,  can  witness  no  more  but  that  their  antecessors  said  it,  and  are 
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therefore  bnt  uitnesses  of  other  men's  testimony ;  and  are  but  second  martyrs, 
or  martyrs  of  Christ's  witnesses. 

He,  that  to  maintain  every  doctrine  which  he  himself  dfdweth  out  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  of  the  acts  or  ep\stles  of  the  apostles,  or 
which  he  believeth  upon  the  authority  of  a  private  man,  will  oppose  the  laws 
ati(i  autliority  of  ihe  civil  stale,  is  very  far  from  being  a  manyr  of  Chrisr,  or 
a  manyr  of  His  manyrs.  It  is  one  article  only,  wliich  to  die  for,  meriteih 
so  hoDourable  a  name  :  and  that  article  is  this  that  *' Jesus  is  the  Christ  ;'* 
ibat  is  to  say,  He  that  hath  redeemed  us,  and  shall  coine  again  to  give  us 
SAlvaiion  and  eternal  life  in  His  glorious  kingdom.  To  die  for  every  tenet 
that  serveih  the  ambition  or  pront  of  the  clei^,  is  not  reouired  ;  nor  is  it 
the  death  of  the  witness,  but  the  testimony  itself  that  malces  the  martyr  : 
for  the  word  signiftetli  nothing  else  but  the  man  that  beareth  witness,  whether 
he  be  put  to  death  for  his  testimony  or  not. 

Also  be  that  is  not  sent  to  preach  this  fundamental  article,  but  taketh  it 
upon  him  of  his  private  authority,  though  he  be  a  witness,  and  consequently 
a  martyr,  either  primary  of  Christ,  or  secondary  of  His  apostles,  disciples,  or 
their  successors ;  yet  is  he  not  obliged  to  suffer  death  for  that  c  mse ;  because 
being  not  called  thereto,  it  is  not  required  at  his  hands  ;  nor  ought  he  to 
complain  if  he  loseth  the  reward  he  expecteth  from  those  that  never  set 
him  on  work.  None  therefore  can  be  a  martyr,  neither  of  the  first  nor 
second  degree,  that  have  not  a  warrant  to  preach  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  ; 
that  IS  to  say,  none  but  such  as  are  sent  to  the  convei-sion  of  infidels.  For 
no  man  is  a  witness  to  him  that  already  believeth,  and  therefore  needs  no 
witness ;  but  to  them  ihat  deny,  or  doubt,  or  have  not  heard  it.  Chiist  sent 
i^lis  apostles  and  His  seventy  disciples,  with  authority  to  preach  ;  He  sent 
not  all  that  believed.  And  He  sent  them  to  unbelievers  ;  **  I  send  you," 
saith  He  (Matt.  x.  16),  '*  as  sheep  amongst  wolves ;"  not  as  sheep  to  other 
sheep. 

Lastly,  the  points  of  their  commission,  as  they  are  expressly  set  down  in 
the  G<  spel,  contain,  none  of  them,  any  authority  over  the  congregation. 

We  have  first  (Matt.  x.  6,  7),  that  the  twelve  apostles  were  sent  "  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  commanded  to  preach  "that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand."  Now  preaching,  in  the  original,  is  that 
act  which  a  crier,  herald,  or  other  officer  useth  to  do  publicly  in  proclaim- 
ing of  a  king.  But  a  crier  hath  not  right  to  command  any  man.  And 
(Luke  X.  2)  the  seventy  disciples  are  sent  out  as  *'  labourers,  not  as  lords 
of  the  harvest ; "  and  are  bidden  (verse  9)  to  say,  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  come  ni^^h  unto  you ; "  and  by  kingdom  here  is  meant,  not  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  but  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  for  they  are  bidden  (verses  il,  12)  to 
denounce  it  to  those  cities  which  shall  not  receive  them,  as  a  threatening, 
•*  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  such  a  city." 
And  (Matt.  xx.  28)  our  Saviour  telleth  His  disciples,  that  sought  priority  of 
pi^cc,  their  office  was  to  minister,  *'  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  Preachers  therefore  have  not  magisterial, 
but  ministerial  power  :  "  Be  not  called  masters,"  saith  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xxiii,  10),  *'  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ."  .   .   .  •' 

Another  point  of  their  commission  is,  to  **  Teach  all  nations  ; "  as  it  is  in 
St  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  or  as  in  St.  Mark  xvi.  15,  "Go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature. "  Teaching  therefore  and  preach- 
ing is  the  same  thing.  For  they  that  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  king,  must 
wiihal  make  known  by  what  right  he  cometh,  if  they  mean  men  shall  sub- 
mit themselves  unto  him :  as  St.  Paul  did  to  the  Jews  of  ThessaJonica> 
when  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3)  **  three  Sabbath  days  he  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  Sciiptutes,  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered, 
and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  Jesus  is  Christ."    But  to  teach 
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oat  of  ibe  Old  Testament  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  king,  and 
risen  from  the  dead,  is  not  to  say  that  men  are  bound,,  after  they  believe  it, 
to  obey  those  that  tell  them  so  against  the  laws  and  commands  of  their 
sovereigns ;  but  that  they  shall  do  wisely  to  expect  the  coming  of  Christ 
hereafter,  in  patience  and  faith,  with  obedience  to  their  present  magistrates. 

Another  point  of  their  commission  is,  to  "  baptize,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  What  is  baptism? 
Dipping  into  water.  But  what  is  it  to  dip  a  man  into  the  water  in  the  name 
of  anything  ?  The  meaning  of  these  words  of  baptism  is  this.  He  that  is 
baptizied,  is  dipped  or  washed,  as  a  sign  of  becommg  a  new  man,  and  a  loyal 
subject  to  that  God,  whose  person  was  represented  in  old  time  by  Moses 
and  the  high  priests,  when  He  reigned  over  the  Jews ;  and  to  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son,  God  and  Man,  that  hath  redeemed  us,  and  shall  in  His  human 
nature  represent  His  Father's  person  in  His  etemsil  kingdom  after  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who,  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  were  left  for  guides  to  bring  us  into 
that  kingdom,  to  be  the  only  and  assured  way  thereunto.  This  b«ing  our 
premise  m  baptism  :  and  the  authority  of  earthly  sovereigns  being  not  to  be 
put  down  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  that  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St. 
Paul  (i  Cor.  XV.  22,  23,  24),  where  he  saith,  *'  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order,  Christ 
the  first  fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming ;  then  cometh 
the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and 
power;''  it  is  manifest -that  we  do  not  in  baptism  constitute  over  us 
another  authority,  by  which  our  external  actions  are  to  be  governed  in  this 
life ;  but  promise  to  take  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  for  our  direction  in 
the  way  to  life  eternal. 

The  power  of  **  remission  and  retention  of  sins,"  called  also  the  power  of 
'*  loosing "  and  "  binding,"  and  sometimes  the  "  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  is  a  consequence  of  the  authority  to  baptize,  or  refuse  to  baptize. 
For  baptism  i-;  the  sacrament  of  allegiance  of  them  that  are  to  be  received 
into  the  kinguom  of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  into  eternal  life ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
remLtbion  of  sin  :  for  as  eternal  life  was  lost  by  the  conmiitting,  so  it  is 
recovered  by  the  remitting  of  men's  sins.  The  end  of  baptism  is  remission 
•of  sins  :  and  therefore  St.  Peter,  when  they  that  were  converted  by  his 
sermon  on  the  day  ol  Pentecost,  asked  what  they  were  to  do,  advised  them 
(Acts  ii.  38)  *'  to  repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  ot  Jesus,  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  And  therefore,  seeing  to  baptize  is  to  declare  the 
reception  of  men  into  God's  kingdom ;  and  to  refuse  to  baptize  is  to  declare 
their  exclusion ;  it  foUoweth,  that  the  power  to  declare  them  cast  out,  or 
retained  in  it,  was  given  to  the  same  apostles,  and  their  substitutes  and 
successors.  And  therefore  after  our  Saviour  had  breathed  upon  tliem, 
saying  (John  xx.  22),  ''Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  He  addeth  m  the  next 
verse,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
vhose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  By  which  words,  is  not 
granted  an  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins,  simply  and  absolutely,  as 
^God  foigiveth  or  retaineth  them,  who  knoweth  the  heart  of  man,  and  truth 
of  his  penitence  and  conversion  ;  but  conditionally,  to  the  penitent :  and 
this  forgiveness  or  absolution,  in  case  the  absolved  have  but  a  feigned 
Tepentance,  is  thereby,  without  other  act  or  sentence  of  the  absolved,  made 
^oid,  and  hath  no  effect  at  all  to  salvation,  but  on  the  contrary  to  the 
•aggravation  of  his  sin.  Therefore  the  apostles  and  their  successors  are  to 
follow  hut  the  outward  marks  of  repentance ;  which  appearing,  they  have 
no  authority  to  deny  absolution ;  and  if  they  appear  not,  they  have  no 
authority  to  absolve.     The  same  also  is  to  be  observed  in  baptism  :  for  to 
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a  omwrted  Jew,  or  Gentilei  the  apostles  had  not  the  power  to  deny 
Ittptism ;  nor  to  gzant  it  to  the  unpenitent.     But  seeing  no  roan  is  able  to 
discern  the  truth  of  another  man's  repentancej  farther  than  by  external 
JDsrlcs,  taken  from  his  words  and  actions,  which  are  subject  to  hypocrisy  ; 
SDotber  question  will  arise,  who  it  is  that  is  constituted  judge  of  those 
marks?    And  this  question  is  decided  by  our  Sayiour  himself;  "if  thy 
brother,**  saith  he  (Matt  zviii.  15,  16,  l^\  "  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fanlt,  between  thee  and  him  alone;   if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.    But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more.    And  if  he  shall  n^lect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hair  the  Chucch,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
an  heathem  man  and  a  publican.**  By  which  it  is  numifest  that  the  judgment 
concerDing  the  truth  of  lepentance,  belonged  not  to  any  one  man,  but  to  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  assembly  of  the  £uthfal,  or  to  them  that  have 
anihority  to  be  their  representant.     But  besides  the  judgment,  there  is 
necessary  also  the  pronouncing  of  sentence.    And  this  belonged  always  to 
the  apostle,  or  some  pastor  of  the  Church,  as  prolecutor ;  and  of  this  our 
Saviour speaketh  in  the  i8th  verse^  ''Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth, 
shaU  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.*'    And  conformable  hereunto  was  the  practice  of  St.  Paul 
(i  Cor.  V.  3,  4,  5),  where  he  saith,  "  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but 
present  in  spirit,  have  determined  abneady,  as  though  I  were  present,  con- 
cerning him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed  ;  in  the  name  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  to 
cut  him  out  of  the  Church,  as  a  man  whose  sins  are  not  forgiven.    Paul 
here  pronoonceth  the  sentence ;  but  the  assembly  was  first  to  hear  the 
cause,  for  St.  Paul  was  absent,  and  by  consequence  to  condemn  him.    But 
in  the  same  chapter  (verses  il,  12),  the  judgment  in  such  a  case  is  more 
expressly  attributed  to  the  assembly:  *'  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you, 
not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  &c., 
with  such  a  one,  no  not  to  eat.    For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that 
are  without  ?    Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  *'    The  sentence  there- 
fore by  which  a  man  was  put  out  of  the  Church,  was  pronounced  by  the 
apostle  or  pastor ;  but  the  judgment  concerning  the  ment  of  the  cause,  was 
in  the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  times  were  before  the  conversion  of 
kings,  and  men  that  had  sovereign  authority  in  the  coounonwealth,  the 
asiiembly  of  the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  same  dty  :  as  in  Corinth,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth. 

This  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  which  men  were  thrust  out  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  that  which  is  called  "  excommunication ;"  and  to 
"ezcommnnicate,**  is  in  the  original,  droo-i^dYwyoi'  roieir,  *'  to  cast  out  of 
the  synagogue  ;"  that  is,  out  of  the  place  of  divine  service  ;  a  word  drawn 
from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  cast  out  of  their  s3aiagogues  such  as  they 
thought,  in  manners  or  doctrine,  contagious,  as  lepers  were  b}^  the  law  of 
Moses  separated  from  the  congregation  of  Israel  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  by  die  priest  pronounced  clean. 

The  use  and  effect  of  excommunication,  whilst  it  was  not  yet  strengthened 
with  the  civil  power,  was  no  more  than  that  they  who  were  not  excom- 
mmucate  were  to  avoid  the  company  of  them  that  were.  It  was  not 
enough  to  repute  them  as  heathen,  that  never  had  been  Christians ;  for  with 
such  they  might  eat  and  drink  ;  which  with  excommunicate  persons  they 
might  not  do  ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  v.  9, 10,  &c.), 
wtere  he  telleth  them,  he  had  formerly  forbklden  them  to  **  company  with 
fomioators ;"  but,  because  that  cotUd  not  be  without  going  out  of  the  worldy 
he  xcstraineth  it  to  such  fornicators,  and  otherwise  vicious  persons,  as  woe 
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of  the  brethren;  "with  such  a  one,*'  he  saith,  they  ought  not  to  V^^ 
company,  **no  not  to  eat."  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Saviour  saith 
(Matt.  xviiL  17),  **  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen,  and  as  a  publican." 
For  publicans,  which  signifieth  farmers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  so  hated  and  detested  by  the  Jews  that  were  to  pay 
it,  as  that  "publican"  and  ** sinner"  were  taken  amongst  them  for  the 
same  thing:  insomuch,  as  when  our  Saviour  accepted  tlie  invitation  of 
Zacchasus  a  publican  ;  though  it  were  to  convert  him,  yet  it  was  objected 
to  Him  as  a  crime.  And  therefore,  when  our  Saviour  to  **  heathen  *'  added 
**  publican,**  He  did  forbid  them  to  eat  with  a  man  excommunicate. 

As  for  keeping  them  out  of  their  synajjogues,  or  places  of  assembly, 
they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  but  that  of  the  owner  of  the  place,  whether  he 
were  Christian  or  heathen.  And  because  all  places  are  by  right  in  the 
dominion  of  the  commonwealth  ;  as  well  he  that  was  excommunicated  as 
he  that  never  was  baptized,  might  enter  into  them  by  commission  from  the 
civil  magistrate ;  as  Paul  before  his  conversion  entered  into  their 
synagogues  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  2),  to  apprehend  Christians,  men  and 
women,  and  to  carry  them  bound  to  Jerusalem,  by  commission  from  the 
high  priest. 

By  which  it  appears  that  upon  a  Christian  that  should  become  an  apostate, 
in  a  place  wliere  the  civil  power  did  persecute,  or  not  assist  the  Church, 
the  effect  of  excommunication  had  nothing  in  it,  neither  of  damage  in  this 
world,  nor  of  terror:  not  of  terror,  because  of  their  unbelief;  nor  of 
damage,  because  they  are  returned  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  world ; 
and  in  the  world  to  come  were  to  be  in  no  worse  estate  than  they  which 
never  had  believed.  The  damage  redounded  rather  to  the  Church,  by 
provocation  of  them  tliey  cast  oat,  to  a  freer  execuion  of  their  malice. 

Excommunication  therefore  had  its  effect  only  upon  those  that  l)elieved 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  come  again  in  glory,  to  reign  over  and  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  should  therefore  re  use  entrance  into  His 
kingdom  to  those  whose  sins  were  retained,  that  is,  to  those  that  were  ex- 
communicated by  the  Church.  And  thence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  calleih 
excommunication  a  delivery  of  the  excommunicate  person  to  Satan.  For 
without  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  all  other  kingdom's,  after  juttgment,  arc 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  This  is  it  that  the  faithful  stood 
in  fear  of  as  long  as  they  stood  excommunicate,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  estate 
wherein  their  sins  were  not  forgiven.  Whereby  we  may  understand  that 
excommunication,  in  the  time  that  Christian  religion  was  not  authorired  by 
the  civil  power,  was  used  only  for  a  correction  of  manners,  not  of  errors  in 
opinion  ;  for  it  is  a  punishment  whereof  none  could  be  sensible  but  such  as 
believed,  and  expected  the  coming  a«;ain  of  our  Saviour  to  judge  the  world  ; 
and  they  who  so  believed  needed  no  other  opinion,  but  oftly  uprightness  oi 
life  to  be  saved. 

There  lieth  excommunication  for  injustice :  as  (Matt.  x\'iii.),  "  If  thy 
brother  oftend  thee,  tell  it  him  privately ;"  then  with  witnesses  ;  lastly,  tell 
the  Church  ;  and  then  if  he  obey  not,  **  I,et  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.''  And  there  lieth  excommunication  for  a  scandalou^ 
life,  as  ( I  Cor.  v.  11),  "  If  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a  fornicator, 
or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a 
one  ye  are  not  to  eat."  But  to  excommunicate  a  man  that  held  this 
founJaticn,  that  "Jesus  was  the  Christ,"  for  difference  of  opinion  in  other 
points,  by  which  ihat  foundation  was  not  destroyed,  there  appenreth  no 
authority  in  the  Scripture,  nor  example  in-the  apo>tles.  There  is  indeed 
in  St.  Paul  (Titus  iii.  10),  a  text  that  seemcih  to  be  to  the  contrary :  "  A 
man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.  For 
An  **  heretic  "  is  he  that  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  teachcth  ncv:  rthe- 
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less  some  private  opinion,  which  the  Church  has  forbidden ;  and  such  a 
one,  St.  Paul  adviseth  Titus,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  to 
"reject."  But  to  V reject, *•  in  this  place,  is  not  to  **  excommunicate"  the 
nan ;  but  to  "  give  over  admonishing  him,  to  let  him  alone,  to  set  by  dis- 
puting^ftith  him,"  as  one  that  is  to  be  convinced  only  by  himself.  The 
same  apostle  saith  (2  Tim.  ii.  23),  ''Foolish  and  unlearned  questions 
avoid  ;"  the  word  **  avoid  "  in  this  place,  and  **  reject"  in  the  foimer,  is 
the  same  in  the  original,  •wof^vroxi ;  but  foolish  auestions  may  be  set  by 
without  excommunication.  And  again  ( Fitus  lii.  9),  ''Avoid  foolish 
questions,"  where  the  orif^inal  TrcpittrTaffo  (**set  them  by  '')  is  equivalent  to 
the  former  word  "  reject."  There  is  no  other  place  that  can  so  much  as 
colourably  be  drawn  to  countenance  the  casting  out  of  the  Church  faithful 
men,  such  as  believed  the  foundation,  only  for  a  singular  superstructure  of 
their  own,  proceeding  perhaps  from  a  good  and  pious  conscience.  But  on 
the  contrary,  all  such  places  as  command  avoiding  such  disputes  are  written 
for  a  lesson  to  pastors,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus  were,  not  to  make  new 
articles  of  faith,  by  determining  every  small  controversy  which  obli«;e  men 
to  a  needless  burthen  of  conscience,  or  provoke  them  to  break  the  union  of 
the  Church.  Which  lesson  the  apostles  themselves  observed  well.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  though  their  controversy  were  great,  as  we  may  read  in 
Gal.  iL  1 1,  yet  they  did  not  cast  one  another  out  of  the  Church.  Never- 
theless, during  the  apostles'  times,  there  were  other  pastors  that  observed 
it  not ;  as  Diotrephes  (3  John,  9,  &c.),  who  cast  out  of  the  Church  such  as 
St.  John  himself  thought  fit  to  be  received  into  it,  out  of  a  pride  he  took  in 
pre-eminence.  So  early  it  was  that  vainglory  and  ambition  had  found 
entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

That  a  man  be  liable  to  excommunication,  there  be  many  conditions 
requisite  ;  as  first,  that  he  be  a  member  of  some  commonalty,  that  is  to  say, 
of  some  lawful  assembly,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  Christian  Church,  that  hath 
power  to  judge  of  the  cause  for  which  he  is  to  be  excommunicated.  For 
where  there  is  no  community,  there  can  be  no  excommunication  ;  nor  where 
there  is  no  power  to  jud<:e,  can  there  be  any  power  to  give  sentence. 

From  hence  it  foUoweth  that  one  Church  cannot  be  excommunicated  by 
another :  for  either  they  have  equal  power  to  excommunicate  each  other,  in 
which  case  excommunication  is  not  discipline,  nor  an  act  of  authority,  but 
schism,  and  dissolution  of  charity ;  or  one  is  so  subordinate  to  the  other,  as 
that  they  both  have  but  one  voice ;  and  then  they  be  but  one  Church  ;  and 
the  part  excommunicated  is  no  more  a  Church,  but  a  dissolute  number  of 
individaal  persons. 

And  because  the  sentence  of  excommunication  importeth  an  advice  not  to 
keep  company,  nor  so  much  as  to  eat  with  him  that  is  excommunicate,  if  a 
sovereign  prince  or  assembly  be  excommunicate,  the  sentence  is  of  no- 
effect.  For  all  subjects  are  bound  to  be  in  the  company  and  presence  of 
their  own  sovereign,  when  he  requireth  it  by  the  law  of  Nature  ;  nor  can 
they  lawfully  either  expel  him  from  any  place  of  his  own  dominion,  whether 
pn>fane  or  holy  ;  nor  go  out  of  his  dominion  witliout  his  leave  ;  much  less, 
if  he  call  them  to  that  honour,  refuse  to  eat  with  him.  And  as  to  other 
princes  and  states,  because  they  are  not  parts  of  one  and  the  same  congre- 
gation, they  need  not  any  other  sentence  to  keep  them  from  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  state  excommunicate  :  for  the  very  institution,  as  it  uniteth 
many  men  into  one  community,  so  it  dissociatcth  one  community  from 
another :  so  that  excommunication  is  not  needful  for  keeping  kings  and 
stales  asunder ;  nor  has  any  further  effect  than  is  in  the  nature  of  policy 
itself,  unless  it  be  to  instigate  princes  to  war  upon  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  excommunication  of  a  Christian  subject  that  obeyeth  the  laws  of 
his  own  sovereign,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  of  any  effect.     For  if  we 
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believe  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  he  hath  the  Spirit  of  God"  (i  John  t.  i)  ; 
"andGoddwellethinhini,aDdheinGod"(iJohniv.  15).  But  he  that  hath 
the  spirit  of  God ;  'he  that  dwelleth  in  God  ;  he  in  whom  God  dwdleth, 
can  receive  no  harm  by  the  excommunication  of  men.  Therefore,  he  that 
believelh  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  free  iiom  all  the  dangers  threatened  to 
persons  excommunicate.  He  that  believeth  it  not,  is  no  Christian.  There- 
fore a  true  and  unfeigned  Christian  is  not  liable  to  excommunication :  nor 
he  also  that  is  a  professed  Christian,  till  his  hypocr^  appear  in  his  manners, 
that  is,  till  his  benaviour  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  his  sovereign,  which  is  the 
rule  of  manners,  and  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  commanded  us  to  be 
subject  to.  For  the  Church  cannot  judge  of  manners  but  by  external  actions, 
which  actions  can  never  be  unlawful  but  when  they  are  against  die  law  of  the 
commonweath. 

If  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  or  master  be  excommunicate,  yet  are  not  thfl 
children  forbidden  to  keep  them  company,  nor  to  eat  with  them  :  for  that 
were,  for  the  most  part,  to  oblige  them  not  to  eat  at  all,  for  want  of  means 
to  get  food ;  and  to  authorize  them  to  disobey  their  parents  and  masten^ 
contiary  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostles. 

In  sum,  the  power  of  excommunication  cannot  be  extended  further  than  to 
the  end  for  which  the  apostles  and  pastors  of  the  Church  have  their  commis- 
sion from  our  Saviour ;  which  is  not  only  to  rule  by  command  and  co-action, 
but  l^  teaching  and  direction  of  men  in  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come.  And  as  a  master  in  any  science  may  abandon  his  scholar,  v^en  he 
obstinately  neglecteth  the  practice  of  his  rules  ;  but  not  accuse  him  of  in- 
justice, because  he  was  never  bound  to  obey  him  :  so  a  teacher  of  Chzistiut 
doctrine  may  abandon  his  disciples  that  obstinately  continue  in  an  nn- 
christian  lUe ;  but  he  cannot  say  they  do  hhn  wrong,  because  they  are  not 
obliged  to  obey  hhn.  For  to  a  teacher  that  shall  so  complain  may  be  applied 
the  answer  of  God  to  Samuel  in  the  like  place  (I  Sam.  viii.  7),  "They  nave 
not  rejected  thee,  but  me."  Excommumcation  therefore,  when  it  wanteth 
the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  as  it  doth,  when  a  Christian  state  or  prince 
is  excommnnicate  by  a  foreign  authority,  is  without  effect ;  and  oonseonently 
ought  to  be  without  terror.  The  name  of  FtUmtn  exeommunicatums^  that 
is,  "the  thanderbolt  of  excommunication,"  proceeded  from  an  imagination 
of  the  Bbhop  of  Rome,  which  first  used  it,  that  he  was  king  of  kings ;  as 
the  heathen  made  Jupiter  king  of  the  gods,  and  assigned  him,  in  their 
poems  and  pictures,  a  thunderbolt,  wherewith  to  subdue  and  punish  the 
giants  that  should  dare  to  deny  his  power.  Which  imagination  was 
grounded  on  two  errors  ;  one,  that  the  kmgdom  of  Christ  b  of  this  world, 
contrary  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  (John  xviii.  36),  "  My  kingdom  is  noc 
of  this  world ; "  the  other,  that  he  is  Christ's  vicar,  not  only  over  his  own 
subjects,  but  over  all  the  Christians  of  the  world;  whereof  there  is  no 
ground  in  Scripture,  and  the  contrary  shall  be  proved  in  its  due  place. 

St.  Paul  coming  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a  synagogue  of^the  Jewi 
(Acts  xviL  2,  3),  *'as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sab- 
bath da3rs  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging 
that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and 
that  this  Jesus  whom  he  preached  was  the  Christ."  The  Scriptures  here 
mentioned  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  Old  Testament. 
The  men,  to  whom  he  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  risen 
.igain  from  the  dead,  were  also  Jews,  and  did  believe  already  that  they  were 
the  word  of  God.  Hereupon  (as  it  is  in  verse  4)  some  of  them  believed, 
and  (as  it  is  in  verse  5)  some  believed  not.  What  was  the  reason,  when 
they  all  believed  the  Sicripture,  that  they  did  not  all  believe  alike  ;  hut  thai 
some  approved,  others  disapproved  the  inteipretation  of  St.  Pkul  that  cited 
them;  and  every  one  interpreted  them  to  himself?    It  was  this :  St.  Paal 
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Came  to  them  without  any  I^al  commission,  and  in  the  manner  of  one  that 
woald  not  command,  but  persuade;  which  he  must  needs  do  either  by 
miracles,  as  Moses  did  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  that  they  might  see  his 
authority  in  God's  works ;  or  by  reasoning  from  the  ahready  received  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  might  see  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  God's  word.  But 
whosoever  persuadeth  by  reasoning  from  principlen  written,  maketh  him  to 
whom  he  speaketh  judge  both  of  the  meaning  of  those  principles,  and  also 
of  the  force  of  his  inferences  upon  them.  If  these  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
were  not,  who  else  was  the  judge  of  what  St.  Paul  alleged  out  of  Scrip- 
tare  ?  If  St.  Paul,  what  needed  he  to  quote  any  places  to  prove  his  doc- 
trine? It  had  been  enough  to  have  said,  I  find  it  so  in  Scripture,  that  is  to 
say,  in  your  laws,  of  which  I  am  inte-preter,  as  sent  b^  Christ.  The  inter- 
preter therefore  of  the  Scripture,  to  whose  interpretation  the  Jews  of  Thes- 
salonica were  bound  to  stand,  could  be  none :  every  one  might  believe  or 
not  believe,  according  as  the  allegation  seemed  to  himself  to  be  a^^reeable 
or  not  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  the  places  alleged.  And  generally  in 
all  cases  of  the  wprld,  he  that  pretendeth  any  proof  maketh  jmige  of  his 
proof  him  to  whom  he  addresseih  his  speech.  And  as  to  the  case  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  they  were  bound  by  express  words  (Deut.  xvii.)  to  receive 
the  determination  of  all  hard  questions  from  the  priests  and  judges  of  Israel 
for  the  time  being.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Jews  that  were  yet 
onconverted. 

For  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  there  was  no  use  of  alleging  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  believed  not.  The  apostles  therefore  laboured  by 
reason  to  confute  their  idolatry ;  and  that  done,  to  persuade  them  to  the 
iaith  of  Christ  by  their  testimony  of  HLs  life  and  resurrection.  So  that  there 
could  not  y  be  nny  controversy  concerning  the  authority  to  interpret 
Scrinture,  seeing  no  mm  was  obliged,  durinff  his  infidelity,  to  follow  any 
mans  interpretation  of  any  Scripture,  except  his  sovereign  s  interpretation 
of  the  laws  of  his  countrv. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conversion  itself,  and  see  what  there  was  therein 
that  could  be  cause  of  such  an  obligation.  Men  were  converted  to  no  other 
thing  than  to  the  belief  of  that  which  the  apostles  preached :  and  the 
apostles  preached  nothing  but  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  the 
king  that  was  to  save  them,  and  re^n  over  them  eternally  in  the  world  to 
come ;  and  consequently  that  He  was  not  dead,  but  risen  again  froin  the 
dead,  and  gone  up  into  heaven,  and  should  come  again  one  day  to  judge 
the  world  (which  also  should  rise  again  to  be  judged),  and  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  None  of  them  preached  that  himseU,  or  any 
other  apostle,  was  such  an  int^reter  of  the  Scripture,  as  all  that  became 
Christians  ought  to  take  their  interpretation  for  law.  For  to  interpret  the 
laws  is  part  of  the  administration  of  a  present  kingdom ;  which  the 
apofttles  had  not.  They  prayed  then,  and  all  other  pastors  ever  since,  *'  let 
thy  kingdom  come  ;"  and  exhorted  their  converts  to  obey  their  then  ethnic 
pnnces.  The  New  Testament  was  not  yet  published  in  one  body.  Every 
of  the  evangelists  was  interpreter  of  his  own  gospel ;  and  every  apostle  of 
his  own  epistle ;  and  of  the  Old  Testament  our  Saviour  himself  saith  to  the 
Jews  (John  v.  19),  "  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  to  have 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me."  If  He  had  not  meant 
they  should  interpret  them,  He  \rould  not  have  bidden  them  take  thence 
the  proof  of  His  oeing  the  Christ :  He  would  either  have  interpreted  them 
Itimself,  or  referred  them  to  the  interpretation  of  the  priests. 

When  a  difficulty  arose,  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  Church  assembled 
themnelves  together,  and  determined  what  should  be  preached  and  taught, 
ud  how  diey  should  interpret  the  Scriptures  to  the  people ;  but  took  not 
Inm  the  people  the  liberty  to  read  and  mterpret  them  to  therosel .cs.    The 
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apostles  sent  divers  letters  to  the  Churches,  and  other  writings  for  their 
instruction  ;  which  had  been  in  vain  {if  they  had  not  allowed  them  to 
interpret,  that  is,  to  consider  the  meaning  of  them.  And  as  it  was  in  the 
apostles*  time,  it  must  be  till  such  time  as  there  should  be  pastors  that 
could  authorize  an  interpreter,  whose  interpretation  should  generally  be 
stood  to :  but  that  could  not  be  till  kings  v«ere  pastors,  or  pastors  kings. 

There  be  two  senses,  wherein  a  writing  may  be  said  to  be  "canonical  ;'* 
for  "  canon "  signifieih  a  "  rule  ;*'  and  a  rule  is  a  precept,  by  which 
a  man  is  guided  and  directed  in  any  action  whatsoever.  Such  precepts, 
though  given  by  a  teacher  to  his  disciple,  or  a  counsellor  to  his  friend, 
without  power  to  compel  him  to  oJ)ser\'e  them,  are  nevertheless  canons ; 
because  they  are  rules.  But  when  they  are  given  by  one,  whom  he 
that  receiveth  them  is  bound  to  obey,  then  are  those  canons,  not  only 
rules,  but  laws.  The  question  therefore  here,  is  of  the  power  to  make  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  rules  of  Christian  faitli,  laws. 

That  part  of  the  Scripture  which  was  first  law,  was  the  Ten  Command- 
ments written  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  by  God  himself  to 
Moses  ;  and  by  Moses  made  known  to  the  people.  Before  that  time  there 
was  no  written  law  of  God,  who  as  yet  having  not  chosen  any  people  to 
be  His  peculiar  kingdom,  hadgiven.no  law  to  men,  but  the  law  of  Nature, 
that  ia  to  say,  the  precepts  of  natural  reason  written  in  every  man's  own 
heart.  Of  these  two  tables,  the  first  containeih  the  law  of  sovereignty ; 
I.  That  they  should  not  obey  nor  honour  the  gods  of  other  nations,  in 
these  words  :  Non  habebis  decs  alienos  coram  mc^  that  is,  "  thou  shalt  not 
have  for  gods,  the  gods  that  other  nations  worship,  l»ut  only  me  ; "  whereby 
they  were  forbidden  to  obey  or  honour  as  their  king  and  governor,  any 
other  god  than  Him  that  spake  unto  them  then  by  Moses,  and  after- 
wards  by  the  high  priest.  2.  That  they  **  shi^uld  not  make  any  image  to 
represent  Him,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to  choose  to  themselves, 
neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  any  representative  of  their  own  fancying, 
but  obey  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  He  had  appointed  to  that  ofiice.  3. 
That  **  they  should  not  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; "  that  is,  ihey 
should  not  speak  rashly  of  their  king,  nor  dispute  hb  right,  nor  the  com- 
missions of  Moses  and  Aaron,  His  lieutenants.  4.  That  *'  they  should 
every  seventh  dav  abstain  from  their  ordinary  labour,"  and  employ  that 
time  in  doing  Him  public  honour.  The  second  table  containeth  the  duty 
of  one  man  towards  another,  as  **  to  honour  parents,"  **  not  to  kill,"  "not 
to  commit  adultery,"  **not  to  steal,"  **  not  to  corrupt  judgment  by  fal^e 
witness,"  and  finally,  *'not  so  much  as  to  design  in  their  heart  the  doing 
of  any  injury  one  to  another."  The  question  now  is,  who  it  was  that  gave 
to  these  Avritten  tables  the  obligatory  force  of  laws.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
they  were  made  laws  by  God  himself;  but  because  a  law  obliges  n(;t,  nor 
is  law  to  any,  but  to  them  that  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  how  could  the  people  of  Israel,  that  were  forbidden  to  approach 
the  mountain  to  hear  what  God  said  to  Mo-es,  be  obliged  to  obedience  to 
all  those  laws  which  Moses  propounded  to  tliem  ?  Some  of  them  were 
indeed  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  all  the  second  table  ;  and  therefore  to  be 
acknowledged  for  God's  laws;  not  to  the  Israelites  alone,  but  to  all  people; 
but  of  those  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  as  those  of  the  first  table, 
the  question  remains ;  saving  that  they  had  obliged  themselves,  presently 
after  the  propounding  of  them  to  ol>ey  Mose-,  in  f'.icsc  wonU  (Exod.  xx. 
'9)»  "Speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  will  hear  thee;  br.t  let  not  Ood  «Dcak  to 
us,  lest  we  die."  It  was  therefore  only  Moses  then,  and  after  him  the 
high  priest,  whom,  by  Moses,  God  declared  should  administer  this  Hi> 
]:)eculiar  kingdom,  that  had  on  earth  the  power  to  make  this  short  Scrir- 
lure  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  -  law  in  the  commonwealth   of  Israel,     hat 
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Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  succeeding  high  priests,  were  the  civil  sovereigns. 
Tberefore  hitherto,  the  canonizing  or  n^ing  the  Scripture  law,  belonged 
to  the  civil  sovereign. 

The  judicial  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  that  God  prescribed  to  the 
magistrates  of  Israel  for  the  rule  of  their  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
the  sentences  or  judgments  they  should  pronounce  in  pleas  between  man 
and  man ;  and  the  Levitical  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  that  God  pre- 
scribed touching  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  were 
all  delivered  to  them  by  Moses  only  ;  and  therefore  also  became  laws,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  promise  of  obedience  to  Moses.  Whether  these  laws 
were  then  written,  or  not  written,  but  dictated  to  the  people  by  Moses, 
after  his  being  forty  days  with  God  in  the  Mount,  by  word  of  mouth,  is  not 
expressed  in  the  text ;  but  they  were  all  positive  laws,  and  equivalent  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  mAde  canonical  by  Moses  the  civil  sovereign. 

After  the  Israelites  were  come  into  the  plains  uf  Moab  over  against 
Tericho,  and  ready  to  enter  into  the  Land  of  Promise.  Moses  to  the  former 
laws  added  divers  others  ;  which  therefore  are  called  Deuteronomy ;  that 
is,  ''second  laws."  And  are  (as  it  is  written  Deut.  xxix.  i),  **the  words 
of  a  covenant  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  besides  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  them  in  Horeb.  For 
having  explained  those  former  laws,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  addeth  others,  that  begin  at  the  xiith  chapter,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  xxvith  of  the  same  book.  This  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  3) 
they  were  commanded  to  write  upon  great  stones  plastered  over,  at  their 
passing  over  Jordan :  this  law  also  was  written  by  Moses  himself  in  a 
txx>k,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  "  priests  and  to  the  elders  of 
Israel "  (Dent.  xxxi.  9),  and  commanded  (verse  26),  '*  to  be  put  in  the  side  of 
the  ark  ;  "  for  in  the  ark  itself  was  nothing  but  the  **  Ten  Commandments." 
This  was  the  law  which  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  18)  comman<ied  the  kings  of 
Israel  should  keep  a  copy  of :  and  this  is  the  law,  which  having  been  long 
time  lost,  was  found  a|^in  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  by  his 
authority  received  for  the  law  of  God.  But  both  Moses  at  the  writing,  and 
Josiah  ai  tlie  recovery  thereof,  had  both  of  them  the  civil  sovereignty. 
Hitherto  therefore  the  power  of  making  Scripture  canonical,  was  in  the 
civil  sovereign. 

Besides  this  Book  of  the  Law,  there  was  no  other  book,  firom  the  time  of 
Hoses  till  after  the  Captivity,  received  amongst  the  Jews  for  the  law  of 
God.  For  the  prophets,  except  a  few,  lived- in  the  time  of  the  Captivity 
itself;  and  the  rest  lived  but  a  Little  before  it ;  and  were  so  far  from  having 
their  prophecies  generally  received  for  laws,  as  that  their  persons  were 
persecuted,  partly  by  false  prophets,  and  partly  by  the  kings  which  were 
seduced  by  them.  Aud  this  book  itself,  which  was  confirmed  by  Josiah 
for  the  law  of  God,  and  with  it  all  the  history  of  the  works  of  God,  was 
lost  in  the  Captivity  and  sack  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  appeal's  by  that  of 
2  Hsdras  xiv.  21,  "  thy  law  is  burnt ;  therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  things 
iliat  are  done  of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin."  And  before  tlie 
Captivity,  between  the  time  when  the  law  was  lost  (which  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Scripiure,  but  may  probably  be  thought  to  be  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
when  (i  Kings  xiv.  26)  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  the  ppoil  of  the 
temple),  and  the  time  of  Josiah  when  it  was  found  again,  they  had  no 
sirritten  word  of  God,  but  ruled  according  to  their  own  discretion,  or  by  the 
direction  o\  such  as  each  of  them  esteemed  propiiets. 

From  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  we  have  at  this  day,  were  not  canonical  nor  a  law  unto  the  Jews,  till 
the  renovation  of  their  covenant  with  God  at  their  return  from  the  Captivity, 
and  restoration  of  their  commonwealth  under  Esdras.    But  from  that  time 
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forward  they  were  aoconnted  the  law  of  the  Jews,  axid  for  sach  translated 
into  Greek  by  seventy  elders  of  Judea,  and  pot  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy 
at  Alexandria,  and  approved  for  the  word  of  God.  Now  seeing  Esdras 
was  the  high  priest  and  the  high  priest  was  their  civil  sovereign,  it  is  mani- 
fest thai  the  Scriptures  were  never  iuade  laws;,  but  by  the  sovereign  dvii 
po*cr. 

By  the  writings  of  the  fethers  that  lived  in  the  time  before  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  received,  and  authorized  by  Constantine  the  emperor, 
we  may  find  that  the  books  we  now  have  of  the  New  Testament  were  held 
by  the  Christians  of  that  time,  except  a  few  (in  respect  of  whose  paudty 
the  rest  were  called  the  Catholic  Church,  and  others  heretics),  for  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  for  the  canon  or  rule  of  faith: 
such  was  the  reverence  and  opinion  they  had  of  their  teachers  ;  as  generally 
the  reverence  that  ihe  disciples  bear  to  their  first  masters  in  all  manner  of 
doctrine  they  receive  from  them  is  not  small.  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt 
but  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Churches  he  had  converted,  or  any  other 
apostle  or  disciple  of  Christ,  to  those  which  had  then  embraced  Christ ; 
they  received  those  their  writings  for  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  But  in 
that  time,  when  not  the  power  and  authority  of  the  teacher,  bat  the  foith 
of  the  hearer,  caused  them  to  receive  it,  it  was  not  the  apostles  that 
made  their  own  writings  canonical,  but  every  conT^rt  made  them  so  to 
himse£ 

But  the  (question  here  is  not  what  any  Christian  made  a  law  or  canoo  to 
himself,  which  he  might  again  reject  by  the  same  right  he  received  it ;  but 
what  was  so  made  a  canon  to  them,  as  without  injustice  they  could  not  do 
anything  contrary  thereunto.  That  the  New  Testament  shoidd  in  this  sense 
be  canonical,  that  is  to  say  a  law,  in  any  place  where  the  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth bad  not  made  it  so,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  law.  For  a 
law,  as  has  been  already  ^own,  is  the  commandment  of  that  man  or 
assembly,  to  whom  we  have  given  sovereign  authority  to  make  sodi  rales 
for  the  direction  of  our  actions  as  he  shall  think  fit,  and  to  punish  us  when 
we  do  anything  contrary  to  the  same.  When  therefore  any  other  man  shall 
offer  unto  us  any  other  roles,  which  the  sovereign  ruler  hath  not  prescribed, 
they  are  but  counsel  and  advice  ;  which,  whether  good  or  bod,  he  that  is 
counselled  may  without  injustice  refuse  to  observe ;  and  when  contrary  to 
the  laws  already  established,  without  injustice  cannot  observe  how  good 
soever  he  conceiveth  it  to  be.  I  say  he  cannot  in  this  case  observe  the 
same  in  his  actions,  nor  in  his  discourse  with  other  men  ;  though  he  may 
without  blame  believe  his  private  teachers,  and  wish  he  had  the  liberty  to 
practise  their  advice,  and  that  it  were  publicly  received  for  law.  For 
internal  faith  is  in  its  own  nature  invisible,  and  consequently  exempted  frosa 
all  human  jurisdiction  ;  whereas  the  words  and  actions  that  proceed  fmm.  i^ 
as  breaches  of  our  civil  obedience,  are  injustice  both  before  God  and  man. 
Seeing  then  our  Saviour  hath  denied  His  kingdom  to  be  in  this  world, 
seeing  He  had  said  He  came  not  to  judge,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  hath 
not  subjected  us  to  other  laws  than  those  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  is, 
the  Tr./s  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  saith  (Matt.  v.  17),  He  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;  and  other  nations  to  the  laws  of  their  several 
sovereigns,  and  all  men  to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  the  observing  wherec^  both 
He  himself  and  His  apostles  have  in  their  teaching  recommended  to  us  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  being  admitted  by  Him  in  the  last  day  into  His 
eternal  kingdom,  wherein  shall  be  protection  and  life  everlasting.  Seeing 
then  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles  left  not  new  laws  to  oblige  us  in  this 
world,  but  new  doctrine  to  prepare  us  for  the  next ;  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  contain  tnat  doctrine,  until  obedience  to  them  was  com* 
manded  by  them  that  God  had  gtven  power  to  on  earth  to  be  lc^:islaton, 
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not  obligatory  canons,  that  is  laws,  but  only  good  and  safe  advice  for 
the  direction  of  sinners  in  the  way  to  salvation,  which  every  man  might  take 
and  refuse  at  his  own  peril  without  injustice. 

Again,  our  Saviour  Christ's  commission  to  His  apostles  and  disciples  was 
to  proclaim  His  kingdom,  not  present,  but  to  come;  and  to  teach  all  nations, 
and  to  baptize  them  that  should  believe ;  and  to  enter  into  the  houses  of 
them  that  should  receive  them,  and  where  they  were  ncit  received,  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  their  feet  r.gaiirst  them  ;  but  not  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  them,  nor  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  the  sword.  In  all 
which  there  is  nothing  of  power,  but  of  persuasion.  Ue  sent  them  out  as 
sheep  unto  wolves,  not  as  kings  to  their  subjects.  They  had  not  in  com* 
mission  to  make  laws ;  but  to  obey,  and  teach  obedience  to  laws  made ;  and 
consequently  they  could  not  make  their  writings  obligatory  canons  without 
the  help  of  the  sovereign  civil  power.  And  therefore  the  ScrTpture  of  the 
New  Testament  is  there  only  law  where  the  lawful  civil  power  hath  made 
it  so.  And  there  also  the  king,  or  sovereign,  maketh  it  a  law  to  himself ; 
by  which  he  subjecteth  himself,  not  to  the  doctor  or  apostle  that  converted 
him,  but  to  God  himself  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  immediately  as  did 
the  apostles  themselves. 

That  which  may  seem  fo  give  the  New  Testament,  in  respect  of  those 
that  have  embraced  Christian  doctrine,  the  force  of  laws,  in  the  times  and 
places  of  persecution,  is  the  decrees  they  made  amongst  themselves  in  their 
synod.  For  we  read  (Acts  xv.  48)  the  style  of  the  council  of  the  apostles, 
the  elders,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  this  manner :  *'  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burthen  than  these 
necessary  things,''  &c. ;  which  is  a  style  that  signifieth  a  power  to  lay  a 
burthen  on  them  that  had  received  their  doctrine.  Now  **  to  lay  a  burthen 
on  another,"  seemeth  the  same  as  '*  to  oblige ; "  and  therefore  the  acts  of 
thftt  council  were  laws  to  the  then  Christians.  Nevertheless,  they  were  no 
more  laws  than  are  these  other  precepts,  **  repent ; "  *'  be  baptized ; "  '*  keep 
the  commandments  ; "  '*  believe  the  gospel ; "  **  come  unto  me ; "  "  sell  all 
that  thou  hast  ; "  "  give  it  to  the  poor ;  and  "  follow  me ;  "  which  are  not 
commands,  but  invitations  and  callings  of  men  to  Christianity,  like  that  of 
Isaiah  Iv.  i,  "  Ho  every  man  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  come, 
and  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money."  For  first,  the  apostles'  power  was 
no  other  than  that  of  our  Saviour,  to  invite  men  to  embrace  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  which  they  themselves  acknowledged  for  a  kingdom,  not  present, 
but  to  come ;  and  they  that  have  no  kii^om  can  make  no  laws.  And 
secondly,  if  their  acts  of  council  were  laws,  they  could  not  without  sin  be 
disob^ed.  But  we  read  not  anywhere  that  they  who  received  not  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  did  therein  sin ;  but  that  they  died  in  their  sins ;  that  is, 
that  their  sins  against  the  laws  to  which  they  owed  obedience  were  not 
pardoned.  And  those  laws  were  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  civil  laws  of 
the  state,  whereto  every  Christian  man  had  by  pact  submitted  himself.  And 
therefore  by  the  burthen  which  the  apostles  might  lay  on  such  as  they  had 
converted  are  not  to  be  understood  laws,  but  conditions  proposed  to  those 
that  sought  salvation  :  which  they  might  accept  or  refuse  at  their  own  peril, 
without  a  new  sin,  though  not  without  the  hazard  of  bemg  condemned  and 
excluded  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  their  sins  past.  And  therefore  of 
infidels,  St.  John  saith  not,  the  wrath  of  God  shall  *'  come  "  upon  them,  but 

2ohn  iii.  36)  "  the  wrath  of  God  remaineth  upon  them  ;  '*  ana  not  that  they 
lall  be  condemned,  but  that  John  iii.  x8)  "they  are  condemned  already. 
Nor  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  benefit  of  fall h  "is  remission  of  sins," 
unless  we  conceive  withal  that  the  damage  of  infidelity  "  is  the  retention  of 
the  same  sins." 
But  to  what  end  is  it,  mny  some  man  ask,  that  the  apostles,  and  other 
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pastors  of  the  Church  after  their  time,  should  meet  together  to  agree  upon 
what  doctrine  should  be  taught,  both  for  faith  and  manners,  if  no  man  were 
obliged  to  observe  their  decrees?  To  this  may  be  answered,  that  the 
apostles  and  elders  of  that  council  were  obliged  even  by  their  entrance  into 
it,  to  teach  the  doctrine  therein  concluded  and  decreed  to  be  taught,  so  far 
forth,  as  no  precedent  law,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  obedience, 
was  to  the  contrary;  but  not  that  all  other  Christians  should  be  obliged  t<i 
observe  what  they  taught.  For  though  thev  might  deliberate  what  each 
of  them  should  teach ;  yet  they  could  not  deliberate  what  others  should  do, 
unless  their  assembly  had  had  a  legislative  power ;  which  none  could  have 
but  civil  sovereigns.  For  though  God  be  the  sovereign  of  all  the  world,  we 
are  not  bound  to  take  for  His  law  whatsoever  is  propounded  by  every  man 
in  His  name ;  nor  anything  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  whidi  God  hath  ex- 
pressly commanded  us  to  obey. 

Seeing  then  the  acts  of  council  of  the  apostles  were  then  no  laws,  but 
counsels  ;  much  less  are  laws  the  acts  of  any  other  doctors  or  council  since, 
i f  assembled  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovereign .  And  conseq  uentl y, 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  though  most  perfect  rules  of  Christian 
doctrine,  could  not  be  made  laws  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  kings 
or  sovereign  assemblies. 

The  fin>t  council,  that  made  the  Scriptures  we  now  have  canon,  is  n:.t 
extant :  for  that  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  attributed  to 
Clemens,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  St  Peter,  is  subject  to  question. 
For  though  the  canonical  books  be  there  reckoned  up  ;  yet  diese  words, 
sint  vobis  omnibus  clericis  et  leads  Hbri  venirandi,  &&,  contain  a  distinction 
of  clergy  and  laity,  that  was  not  in  use  so  near  St.  Peter's  time.  The  first 
council  for  settling  the  canonical  Scripture  that  is  extant,  is  that  of 
Laodicea  (Can.  lix.)f  which  forbids  the  reading  of  other  books  than  those  in 
the  Churches ;  which  is  a  mandate  that  is  not  addressed  to  every  Christian, 
but  to  those  only  that  had  authority  to  read  anything  publicly  in  the  Church, 
thai  is,  to  ecclesiastics  only. 

Of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  some  were  magisterial, 
some  ministerial.  Magisterial  were  the  omces  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  infideb  ;  of  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  divine  service  ;  and  of  teaching  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners  to  those 
that  were  converted.  Ministerial  was  the  office  of  deacons,  that  is,  of  them 
that  were  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  secular  necessities  of  the 
Church,  at  such  time  as  they  lived  upon  a  common  stock  of  money  raised  out 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful. 

Amongst  the  officers  magisterial,  the  first  and  principal  were  the  apostles ; 
whereof  there  were  at  first  but  twelve ;  and  these  were  chosen  and  con- 
stituted by  our  Saviour  himself ;  and  their  office  was  not  only  to  preach, 
teach,  and  baptize,  but  also  to  be  martyrs,  witnesses  of  our  Saviours 
resurrection.  This  testimony  was  the  spedhcal  and  essential  mark,  whereby 
the  apostleship  was  distinguished  from  other  magistracy  ecclesiastical,  as 
being  necessary  for  an  apostle,  either  to  have  seen  our  Saviour  after  His  re- 
surrection, or  to  have  conversed  with  Him.  before,  and  seen  His  works  and 
other  arguments  of  His  divmity,  whereby  they  might  be  taken  for  sufficient 
witnesses.  And  therefore  at  the  election  of  k  new  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  St.  Peier  saith  (Acts  i.  21,  22),  **Of  these  men  that  have 
companied  with  us,  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
amongst  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  that  same  day  that  He 
was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  witli  us  of  His 
resurrection : "  where  by  ihis  word  "  mu^t,**  is  implied  a  necessary  property 
of  an  apostle,  to  have  companied  with  the  first  and  prime  apostles,  in  the 
time  that  our  Saviour  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh. 
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The  first  apostle  of  those  which  were  not  constituted  by  Christ  in  the  time 
He  was  upon  the  earth,  was  Matthias,  chosen  in  this  manner.  There  were 
assembled  together  in  Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Christians 
(Acts  i.  15).  These  (verse  23)  appointed  two,  Joseph  the  Tust  and  Mat- 
thias, and  caused  lots  to  be  drawn ;  **and  (verse  26)  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias, 
and  he  was  numbered  with  the  apostles."  So  that  here  we  see  the  ordina- 
tion of  this  apostle  was  the  act  of  the  congregation,  and  not  of  St  Peter 
nor  of  the  eleven,  otherwise  than  as  members  of  the  assembly. 

After  him  there  was  never  any  other  apostle  ordained,  but  Paul  and 
Barnabas ;  which  was  done  as  we  read  (Acts  xiii.  I,  2,  3)  in  this  manner. 
"There  were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  prophets  and 
teachers;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of 
Gyrene,  and  Manaen ;  which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  theTetrarch, 
and  Saul.  As  they  mini^tered  unto  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost 
said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them.  And  when  they  had  iasled  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  they  sent  them  away." 

By  M  hich  it  is  manifest  that  though  they  were  called  by  the  Holy  Ghos*-, 
their  calling  was  declared  unto  them  and  their  mission  authorized  by  the 
particular  Church  of  Antioch.  And  that  this  their  calling  was  to  the 
apostleship,  is  apparent  by  that,  that  the^  are  both  called  (Acts  xiv.  14) 
apostles :  and  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  act  of  the  Church  of  Antioch 
that  they  were  apostles,  St.  Paul  declareth  plainly  (Rom.  i.  i),  in  that  he 
useth  the  word,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  used  at  his  calling:  for  he  styleth 
himself  "  An  apostle  reparated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  ; "  alluding  to  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "Separate  me,  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  &c.  But 
seeing  the  work  of  an  apostle  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  a  man  may  here  ask,  how  St.  Paul,  that  conversed  not  with  our 
Saviour  befi)re  His  passion,  could  know  He  was  risen  ?  To  which  is  easily 
answered,  that  our  Saviour  himself  appeared  to  him  in  the  way  to  Damascus, 
liom  heaven,  after  His  ascension  ;  **  and  chose  him  for  a  vessel  to  bear  His 
name  before  the  Gentiles^  and  kings,  and  children  of  Israel :  *'  and  conse- 
quently, having  seen  the  Lord  after  His  passion,  he  was  a  competent  witness 
of  His  resurrection.  And  as  for  Barnabas,  he  was  a  disciple  before  the 
passion.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  apostles  ;  and 
yet  chosen  and  authorized,  not  by  the  first  apostles  alone,  but  by  the  Church 
of  Antioch  ;  as  Matthias  was  chosen  and  authorized  by  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem. 

"  Bishop,"  a  word  formed  in  our  language  out  of  the  Greek  ErM^irorot, 
signifieth  ap  overseer  or  superintendent  of  any  business,  and  particularly  a 
pastor  or  shepherd  ;  and  thence  by  metaphor  was  taken,  not  only  amongst 
the  Jews  that  were  originally  shepherds,  but  also  amongst  the  heathen,  to 
signify  the  office  of  a  king,  or  any  other  rule  or  guide  of  pe««ple,  whether  he 
ruled  by  laws  or  doctrine.  And  so  the  apo  ties  were  the  first  Christian 
bishops,  instituted  by  Christ  himself:  in  which  sense  the  apostleship  of 
Judas  is  calletl  (Acts  i.  20)  "his  bishopric."  And  afterwards,  when 
there  were  constituted  elders  in  the  Christian  Churches,  with  chnrge  to  guide 
Christ's  flock  by  their  doctrine  and  advice ;  these  elders  were  also  called 
bbhops.  Timothy  was  an  elder  (which  word  "elder,"  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  a  name  of  office,  as  well  as  of  age) ;  yet  he  was  also  a  bishop.  And 
bishops  were  then  content  with  the  title  of  elders.  Nay,  St.  John  himself, 
the  apostle  beloved  of  our  Lord,  bei^inneth  his  second  Epistle  with  these 
words,  "  'ITie  elder  to  the  elect  lady,"  By  which  it  is  evident  that  "  bishop," 
"pastor,"  "elder,"  "doctor,"  thatisto  say,  "teacher,"  were  but  so  manydivers 
names  of  the  same  office  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ;  for  there  was  then  no 
government  by  coercion,  but  only  by  doctrine  and  persuading.  The  kingdom 
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of  God  was  ytX  to  come,  in  a  new  world :  so  that  there  could  be  no  authority 
to  compel  in  any  Church,  till  the  commonwealth  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith  :  and  consequently  no  diversity  of  authority,  though  tl.ere  were 
diversity  of  employments. 

Besides  these  magisterial  employments  in  the  Church,  namely,  apostles, 
bishops,  elders,  pastors,  and  doctors,  whose  calling  was  to  proclaim  Christ 
to  the  Jews  and  mfidels,  and  to  direct  and  to  teacli  those  tlmt  believed,  we 
read  in  ihe  New  Testament  of  no  other.  For  by  the  names  of  "  evangelists" 
and  '*  prophets"  is  not  signified  any  office,  but  several  gifts,  by  which  several 
men  were  profitable  to  the  Church :  as  evangelists,  by  writmg  the  life  and 
acts  of  our  Saviour ;  such  as  were  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  apostles,  and 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  disciples,  and  whosoever  else  wrote  of  that  subject 
(as  St  Thomas  and  St.  Barbabas  are  said  to  have  done,  though  the  Church 
have  not  received  the  books  that  have  gone  under  their  names) :  and  as 
prophets,  by  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes  by 
declaring  their  special  revelations  to  the  Church.  For  neither  these  gifts, 
nor  the  gifts  of  languages,  nor  the  gift  of  casting  out  devils,  nor  of  curing 
other  diseases,  nor  anything  else,  did  make  an  officer  in  the  Church,  save 
only  the  due  calling  and  election  to  the  charge  of  teaching. 

As  the  apostles,  Matthias,  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  were  not  made  by  our 
Saviour  himwlf,  but  were  elected  by  the  Church,  that  is,  by  the  assembly 
of  Christians;  namely,  Matthias  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  and 
Barnabas  by  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  so  were  also  the  "  presbyters"  and 
'*  pastors"  in  other  cities,  elected  by  the  Chtux:hes  of  those  cities.  For 
proof  whereof  let  us  consider,  first,  how  St.  Paul  proceeded  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  presbyters,  in  the  cities  where  he  had  convened  men  to  the  Christian 
faith,  immediately  alter  he  and  Barnabas  had  received  their  apostleship. 
We  read  (Acts  xiv.  23)  that  "  they  ordained  elders  in  every  Church;" 
which  at  first  sight  may  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  they  themselves 
chose,  and  gave  them  their  authority  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  original  text, 
it  will  be  manifest  that  they  were  authorized  and  chosen  by  the  assembly 
of  the  Christians  of  each  city.  For  the  words  there  are,  xctporonjo'cvrcf  di/rocr 
rpeff^vr^povt  Kar*  iKK\7iffla»,  that  is,  "  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders 
by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  congregation."  Now  it  is  well  enough 
known,  that  in  all  those  cities  the  manner  of  choosing  magistrates  and 
officers  was  by  plurality  of  suffrages  ;  and,  because  the  onlinary  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  affirmative  votes  from  the  negatives  was  by  holding  up  of 
hands,  to  ordain  an  officer  in  any  of  the  cities,  was  no  more  but  to  bring 
the  people  together,  to  elect  them  by  plurality  of  votes,  whether  it  were  by 
plurality  of  elevated  hands,  or  by'  plurality  of  voices,  or  plurality  of  balls, 
or  beans,  or  small  stones,  of  which  every  man  cast  in  one,  into  a  vessel 
marked  for  the  affirmative  or  negative  ;  for  divers  cities  had  divers  customs 
in  that  point.  It  was  therefore  the  assembly  that  elected  their  own  elders: 
the  apostles  were  only  presidents  of  the  assembly,  to  call  them  together  for 
such  election,  and  to  pronounce  them  elected,  and  to  give  them  the  bene- 
diciion  which  now  is  called  consecmtion.  And  for  this  cause,  they  that 
were  presidrnis  of  the  assemblies,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  apostles  the 
elders  were,  were  called  rpoeffrwrtt,  and  in  Latin  antiiiites;  which  words 
signify  the  principal  person  of  the  assembly,  whose  office  was  to  number 
the  votes,  and  to  declare  thereby  who  was  chosen  ;  and  where  the  votes 
were  equal,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question  by  adding  his  own  ;  which  is 
the  office  of  a  president  in  council.  And,  because  all  the  Churches  had 
their  presbyters  ordained  in  the  same  manner,  where  the  word  is  "  consti- 
tute" (as  I'itus  i.  5),  Ua  Karaffrrivifi  Kara  Tb\iv  irpeifivripovtf  '*  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  constitute  elders  in  every  city," 
"we  are  to  understand  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  he  should  call  the  fiutliful 
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tO!g!ether»  aad  ordain  them  presb^en  by  plurality  of  suffrag|ie8«  It  had 
been  a  strange  thing,  if-  in  a  towoi  where  men  perhaps  had  never  seen  any 
inagistrate  otherwise  chosen  than  by  an  assembly,  those  of  the  town  becom* 
ing  Christians  should  so  much  as  have  thought  on  any  other  way  of  election 
of  their  teachers  and  guides,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  presbyters  (otherwise 
called  bishops),  than  tlits  of  plurality  of  suffrages,  intimated  by  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xiv.  23)  in  the  word  xc<P<^^0'<>'^^*  ^<^^  ^as  there  ever  any 
choosing  of  bishops  before  the  emperors  found  it  necessary  to  regulate 
them,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of  toe  peace  amongst  them,  but  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  Christians  in  every  several  town. 

The  same  b  also  confirmed  by  the  continual  practice,  even  to  this  day, 
in  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  For  if  the  bishop  of  any  place 
had  the  right  of  choosing  another  to  the  succession  of  the  pastoial  office, 
in  any  city,  at  such  times  as  he  went  from  thence  to  plant  the  same  in 
another  place  ;  much  more  had  he  had  the  right  to  appoint  his  successors 
in  that  place  in  which  he  last  resided  and  died ;  and  we  find  not  that  ever 
any  bishop  of  Rome  appointed  his  successor.  For  they  were  a  long  time 
chosen  by  the  people,  as  we  may  see  by  the  sedition  raised  about  the 
Section  between  Damasus  and  Ursidnus,  which  Ammianus  MaroelHnus 
saith  was  so  great,  that  Juventius  the  prsefect,  unable  to  keep  the  peace 
between  them,  was  forced  to  go  out  of  tne  city ;  and  that  there  were  above 
an  hundred  men  found  dead  upon  that  occasion  in  the  church  itself.  And 
though  they  afterwards  were  chosen,  first,  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  by  the  cardinals,  yet  never  any  was  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession by  his  predecessor.  If  tbmfore  they  pretended  no  right  to  appoint 
their  own  suocessots,  I  think  I  may  reasonably  conclude  they  had  no  right 
to  appoint  the  successors  of  other  bishops  without  receiving  some  new 
power,  which  none  could  take  from  the  Church  to  bestow  on  them,  but 
such  as  had  a  lawful  authority,  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  command  the 
Churchy  which  none  could  do  but  the  civil  sovereign. 

The  word  ''minister,"  in  the  original  dtdiroror,  signifieth  one  that 
voluntarily  doth  the  business  of  another  man,  and  differeth  from  a  servant 
only  in  ihia,  that  servants  are  obliged  by  their  condition  to  do  what  is  com- 
manded them  ;  whereas  ministers  are  obliged  only  by  their  undertaking, 
and  bound  therefore  to  no  more  than  that  they  have  undertaken ;  so  that 
both  they  that  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  they  that  administer  the  secular 
afiairs  of  the  Church,  are  both  ministers,  but  they  are  ministers  of  different 
persons.  For  the  pastors  of  the  Church  called  (Acts  vi.  4)  "  the  ministers 
of  the  word,"  are  ministers  of  Christ,  whose  word  it  is ;  but  the  ministry  of 
a  deacon,  which  is  called  (verse  2  of  the  same  chapter)  "  serving  of  tables," 
is  a  service  done  to  the  Church  or  congregation  :  so  that  neither  any  one 
nan,  nor  the  whole  Church,  could  ever  of  their  pastor  say,  he  was  their 
minister  :  but  of  a  deacon,  whether  the  charge  he  undertook  were  to  serve 
tables,  or  distribute  maintenance  to  the  Christians,  when  they  lived  in  each 
dty  on  a  common  stock  or  upon  collections,  as  in  the  first  times,  or  to  take 
a  care  of  the  house  of  prayer,  or  of  the  revenue,  or  other  worldly  business 
of  the  Church,  the  whole  congregation  might  properly  call  him  their 
minister. 

For  their  employment  as  deacons  was  to  serve  the  congregation ;  though 
upon  occasion  they  omitted  not  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  every  one  according  to  his  gifts,  as  St.  Stephen  did  ; 
and  both  to  preach  and  baptize,  as  Philip  did.  For  that  Philip,  which 
(Acts  viii.  5)  preached  the  gospel  at  Samaria,  and  (verse  38)  baptised  the 
enouch,  was  Fhilip  the  deacon,  not  Philip  the  apostle.  For  it  is  manifest 
(verre  l)  that  when  Philip  preached  in  Samaria,  the  apostles  were  at 
Jemsalem,  and  (verse  14)  **when  they  heard  that  Samana  had  received 
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the  word  of  God,  sent  Peter  and  John  to  them ;"  by  imposition  of  whose 
luinds,  they  that  were  liaptized  (verse  15),  received,  which  before  by  the 
baptism  ot  Philip  they  had  not  received,  the  Holy  GhosL  For  it  was 
necessary  for  the  conferring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  baptism  should 
be  administered  or  confirmed  by  a  minister  of  the  word,  not  by  a  minister 
of  the  Church.  And  therefore  to  confirm  the  baptism  of  those  that  Philip 
the  deacon  had  baptized,  ihe  apostles  sent  out  of  their  own  number  from 
Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  Peter  and  John ;  who  conferred  on  them  that  before 
were  but  baptized,  those  graces  that  were  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at 
that  time  did  accompany  all  tnie  believers  ;  which  what  they  were  may  be 
understood  by  that  which  St.  Mark  saith  (chap.  xvi.  17),  "these  signs 
follow  them  that  believe  in  my  name ;  they  shall  cast  out  devils :  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  This  to  do,  was  it  that  Philip  could  not 
give ;  but  the  apostles  could,  and  as  appears  by  this  place,  effectually  did 
to  every  man  that  truly  believed  and  was  by  a  minister  of  Christ  him- 
self  baptized :  which  power  either  Christ's  ministers  in  this  a^e  cannot 
confer,  or  else  there  are  very  few  true  believers,  or  Christ  hath  very  few 
ministers. 

lliat  the  first  deacons  were  chosen  not  by  the  apostles,  but  by  a  congre- 
gation of  the  disciples,  that  is,  of  Christian  men  of  all  sorts,  is  manifest  ont 
of  Acts  vi.,  where  we  r^  that  the  "  Twelve,"  after  the  number  of  disciples 
was  multiplied,  called  them  together,  and  having  told  them  that  it  was  not 
fit  that  the  apostles  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables,  said  unto 
them  (verse  3),  *'  Brethren,  look  you  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  though  tlie  apostles  declared  them 
elected;  yet  the  congregation  chose  them  ;  which  also  (verse  5)  is  more 
expressly  said,  where  ii  is  written,  that  '*  the  saying  pleased  the  whole 
multitude,  and  they  chose  seven,"  &c. 

Under  the  Old  I'estament,  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  only  capable  of  the 
priesthood,  and  other  inferior  ofBces  of  the  Church.  The  land  was  divided 
amongst  the  other  tribrs,  Levi  excepted,  which  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  into  Ephraim  and  Mnnasseh,  were  still  twelve.  To  the 
tribe  of  Levi  were  assigned  certain  cities  for  their  habitation,  with  the 
suburbs  for  their  cattle :  but  'or  their  portion,  they  were  to  have  the  tenth 
of  the  fruits  of  the  land  of  their  brethren.  Again,  the  priests  for  their 
maintenance  had  tiie  tenth  of  (hat  tenth,  toge'her  with  part  of  the  oblations 
and  sacrifices.  I<\>r  God  had  said  to  Aaron  (Numb,  xvi^i.  20),  *'Thou  shalt 
have  no  inheritance  in  their  land  ;  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  amongst 
them  ;  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  amongst  the  children  of  Israel." 
For  God  being  then  king,  and  having  constituted  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  His 
public  ministers,  He  allowed  them  for  their  maintenance  the  public  revenue, 
that  is  to  say,  the  part  that  God  had  reserved  to  himself ;  which  were  tithes 
and  offerings:  and  that  is  it  which  is  means  where  &Ki  saith,  "I  am 
thine  inheri  ance."  And  therefore  to  the  Levites  might  not  unfitly  be 
attributed  the  name  of  "clergy,"  from  irX^pot,  which  ngnifieth  lot  or 
inheiiiance;  no:  that  they  were  heirs  of  the  kmgdom  of  God  more  than 
other ;  but  that  God's  inheritance  was  their  maintenance.  Now  seeing  in 
this  time  God  himself  was  their  king,  and  Moses,  Aaron,  anvi  the  succeeding 
high  priests  were  His  lieutenants ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  of  tithes  and 
offerings  was  constituted  by  the  dvil  power. 

Aftei  their  rejection  of  God  in  the  demanding  of  a  king,  they  enjoyed 
still  the  same  revenue  ;  but  the  rij!ht  thereof  was  derived  from  that,  that 
the  kings  did  never  take  it  from  them  :  for  the  pubtic  revenue  was  at  the 
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disposing  of  him  that  was  the  public  person ;  and  that,  till  the  Captivity, 
w£2  the  king.  And  again,  after  the  nptum  from  the  Captivity,  they  paid 
their  tithes  as  before  to  the  priest.  Hitherto  therefore  Church  livings  were 
determined  by  the  civil  sovereign. 

Of  the  maintenance  of  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles,  we  read  only  they 
bad  a  purse,  which  was  carried  by  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  that  of  the  apostles, 
such  as  were  fishermen  did  sometimes  use  their  trade  ;  and  that  when  our 
Saviour  sent  the  twelve  apostles  to  preach.  He  forbad  them  (Matt  x.  9, 10) 
''to  carry  gold  and  silver  and  brass  in  their  purses,  for  that  the  workman 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  By  which  it  is  probable,  their  ordinary  maintenance 
WIS  not  unsuitable  to  their  employment ;  for  their  employment  was  (verse  8) 
"freely  to  give,  because  they  had  freely  received ;"  and  their  maintenance 
WIS  the  *' free  gift'' of  those  that  believed  the  good  tiding  they  carried 
about  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  their  Saviour.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  which  was  contributed  out  of  gratitude  by  such  as  our  Saviour  had 
healed  of  diseases ;  of  which  are  mentioned  (Luke  viii.  2,  3),  '*  Certain 
women  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities;  Mary 
Magdalen,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils ;  and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto  Him 
of  their  substance." 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  Christians  of  every  city  lived  in  com- 
mon (Acts  iv.  34,  35)  upon  the  money  which  was  made  of  the  sale  of  their 
lands  and  possession)!,  and  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  of  good 
will,  not  of  duty;  for,  '* whilst  the  land  remained,"  saith  St.  Peter  to 
Ananias  (Acts  v.  4),  **  was  it  not  thine  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thy  power?"  which  showeth  he  needed  not  have  saved  his  land  nor  his 
money  by  l3ring,  as  not  being  bound  to  contribute  anything  at  all  unless  he 
had  pleased.  And  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  .<»o  also  all  the  time  down- 
ward till  after  Constantine  the  Great,  we  shall  find  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  Christian  Church  was  nothing  but  the  volun- 
tary contribution  of  them  that  had  eml)raced  their  doctrine.  There  was  yet 
no  mention  of  tithes  :  but  such  was  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  his  sons 
the  affection  of  Christians  to  their  pastors,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  saith, 
describing  the  sedition  of  Damasus  and  Ursicinus  about  the  bi>hopric,  that 
St  was  worth  their  contention,  in  that  the  bishops  of  those  times,  by  the 
liberality  of  their  flock,  and  especially  of  matrons,  lived  splendidly,  were 
carried  in  coaches,  and  were  sumptuous  in  their  fare  and  apparel. 

But  here  may  some  ask,  whether  the  pastors  were  then  bound  to  live 
tipon  voluntary  contribution,  as  upon  alms ;  "  For  who,"  saith  St.  Paul 
(l  Cor.  ix.  7),  "goeth  to  war  at  his  own  charges?  or  who  feedeth  a  flock, 
and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?''  And  again  (verise  13),  "  Do  ye 
not  know  that  thev  which  minister  abijut  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of 
the  temple  ;  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar,  partake  with  the  altar ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  have  part  of  that  which  is  offered  at  the  altar  for  their  main- 
tenance? And  then  he  concludeth  (verse  14),  **£ven  so  hath  the  Lord 
appointed,  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 
rrom  which  place  may  be  inferred  indeed  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  their  flocks ;  but  not  that  the  pastors  were  to 
determine  either  the  quantity  or  the  kind  of  their  own  allowance,  and  be,  as 
it  were,  their  own  carvers.  Their  allowance  must  needs  therefore  be  deter- 
mined either  by  the  gratitude  and  libeialiiy  of  every  particular  man  of  their 
flock,  or  by  the  whole  congregation.  By  the  whole  aggregation  it  could 
not  be,  l>ecause  their  acts  were  then  no  laws ;  therefore  the  maintenance  of 
pastors  before  emperors  and  civil  soverci|;ns  had  made  laws  to  settle  it,  was 
nothing  bat  benevolence.  They  that  served  at  the  altar  lived  on  what  was 
offered.    So  may  the  pastors  also  take  what  is  oflered  them  by  their  flock ; 
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bat  not  exact  what  is  not  ofiered.  In  what  court  should  they  sue  for  it, 
who  had  no  tribunals  ?  Or,  if  they  had  arbitrators  amongst  themselves, 
who  should  execute  their  judgments  when  they  had  no  power  to  arm  their 
officers  ?  It  remaineth,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  no  certain  mainte- 
nance assigned  to  any  pastors  of  the  Church  but  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion ;  and  then  only  when  their  decrees  should  have  the  force,  not  only  of 
*' canons,"  but  also  of  **Iaws;"  which  laws  could  not  be  made  but  by 
emperors,  kings,  or  other  civil  sovereigns.  The  right  of  tithes  in  Moses* 
law  could  not  be  applied  to  the  then  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  because  Moses 
and  the  high  priests  were  the  civil  sovereigns  of  tlie  people  under  God, 
whose  kingdom  amongst  the  Jews  was  present ;  whereas  tne  kingdom  of 
God  by  Christ  is  yet  to  come. 

Hitherto  hath  been  shown  what  the  pnstors  of  the  Church  are  ;  what  are 
the  points  of  their  commission,  as  that  they  were  to  preach,  to  teach,  to 
baptize,  to  be  presidents  in  their  several  congregations  ;  what  is  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  viz.,  excommunication,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  places  where 
Christianity  was  forbidden  by  the  civil  laws,  a  putting  of  themsdves  out  oC 
the  company  of  the  excommunicate,  and  where  Christianity  was  by  the  civil 
law  commanded,  a  puttmg  the  excommunicate  oat  of  the  congregations  of 
Christians ;  who  elected  the  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  that  it  was 
tiie  congregation ;  who  consecrated  and  blessed  them,  that  it  was  the 
pastor;  what  was  their  due  revenuci  that  it  was  none  but  their  own 
possessions,  and  their  own  labour,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  devout 
and  gratefiU  Christians.  We  are  to  consider  now  what  office  in  the  Church 
those  persons  have,  who  bemg  civil  sovereigns,  have  embraced  also  the 
Christian  faith. 

And  first,  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  right  of  judging  what  doctrines 
are  fit  for  peace,  and  to  be  taught  the  subjects,  is  in  all  commonwealths  in- 
separably annexed,  as  hath  been  already  proved  (chapter  xviii.),  to  the 
sovereign  power  civil,  whether  it  be  in  one  man,  or  in  one  assembly  of  men. 
For  it  is  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  men's  actions  are  derived  from 
the  opinions  they  have  of  the  good  or  evil,  which  from  those  actions  redoand 
onto  themselves :  and  consequently,  men  that  are  once  possessed  of  an 
opinion,  that  their  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  will  be  more  hartfal  to 
them  than  their  disobedience,  will  disobey  the  laws,  and  thereby  overthrow 
the  commonwealth,  and  introduce  confusion  and  civil  war ;  for  the  avoiding 
whereof,  all  civil  government  was  ordained.  And  therefore  in  all  common* 
wealths  of  the  heathen,  the  sovereigns  have  had  the  name  of  nastors  of  the 
people,  because  there  was  no  subject  that  could  law^lly  teacn  the  people, 
but  by  their  permission  and  authority. 

This  right  of  the  heathen  kuigs  cannot  be  thought  taken  firom  them  by 
their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  who  never  ordained  that  kings,  for 
believing  in  Him,  should  be  deposed,  that  is,  subjected  to  any  bat  himself^ 
or,  which  is  all  one,  be  deprived  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  conserva* 
tion  of  peace  amongst  their  subjects,  and  for  their  defence  against  foreign 
enemies.  And  therefore  Christian  kings  are  still  the  supreme  pastors  of  their 
people,  and  have  power  to  ordain  what  pastors  they  please,  to  teach  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  teach  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 

Again,  let  the  right  of  choosing  them  be,  as  before  the  conversion  of  kings 
in  the  Church  ;  for  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves,  as  hath 
been  shown  already  in  this  chapter ;  even  so  also  the  right  will  be  in  the 
civil  sovereign,  Christian.  For  in  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he  aUows  the 
teaching ;  and  in  that  he  is  the  sovereign,  which  is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  the 
Church  by  representation,  the  teachers  he  elects  are  elected  by  the  Churdu 
And  when  an  assembly  of  Christians  choose  their  pastor  in  a  Christiaii 
commonwealth,  it  is  the  sorereign  that  electeth  him,  becaase  it  is  done  by 
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hii  nitliority ;  in  the  same  maimer,  as  when  a  town  choose  fheir  mayor,  it 
is  the  act  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign  power :  for  every  act  done,  is  the 
act  of  him,  without  whose  consent  it  is  invalid.  And  therefore  whatsoever 
examples  may  be  drawn  out  of  history  concerning  the  election  of  pastors 
by  the  people,  or  by  the  clergy,  they  are  no  azgaments  against  the  right 
of  any  civil  sovereign,  because  they  that  elected  them  did  it  by  nis 
aothority. 

Seeing  then  in  every  Christian  commonwealth,  the  civU  sovereign  is  the 
supreme  pastor,  to  whose  charp[e  the  whole  flock  of  his  subjects  is  com- 
mitted, and  consequently  that  it  is  by  his  authoritv  that  all  other  paators 
are  made,  and  have  power  to  teach,  and  perform  all  other  pastoral  offices  ; 
it  followeth  also,  that  it  is  from  the  civil  sovereign  that  all  other  pastors 
derive  their  right  of  teaching,  preachinp;,  and  other  functions  pertaining  to 
tluu  office,  and  that  they^  are  bat  his  nunisters  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
magistrates  of  towns,  judges  in  courts  of  justice,  and  commanders  of 
annies,  are  all  but  ministers  of  him  that  is  the  magistrate  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  judge  of  all  causes,  and  commander  of  the  whole  militia, 
which  is  always  the  chril  sovereign.  And  the  reason  hereof  is  not  because 
dwy  that  teach,  but  because  they  that  are  to  leam,  are  hb  subjects.  For 
let  it  be  supposed  that  a  Christian  king  commit  the  authority  of  ordaining 
ptstoxs  in  ms  dominioDS  to  another  king,  as  divers  Christian  kings  allow 
that  power  to  the  Pope ;  he  doth  not  thereby  constitute  a  pastor  over  him- 
self, nor  a  sovereign  pastor  over  his  people ;  for  that  were  to  deprive  himself 
of  die  dvil  power ;  which,  depending  on  the  opinion  men  have  of  their  duty 
to  him  and  the  lear  they  have  of  punishment  in  another  world,  would 
depend  also  on  the  skill  and  loyalty  of  doctors,  who  are  no  less  subject,  not 
QUy  to  ambition,  but  also  to  ignorance,  than  any  other  sort  of  men.  So 
that  where  a  struiger  hath  authority  to  appoint  teachers,  it  is  given  him  by 
the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  he  teacneth.  Christian  doctors  are  our 
adioolmasters  to  Chnstianity ;  but  kings  are  fathers  of  families,  and  may 
ncdve  schooimaste/t  for  their  subjects  from  the  recommendation  of  a 
itnmger,  but  not  from  the  command ;  especialiy  when  the  ill  teaching  them 
daU  redound  to  the  great  and  manifest  profit  of  him  that  recommends 
them:  nor  can  they  oe  obliged  to  retain  them,  longer  than  it  is  for  the 
pablic  good ;  the  care  0^  whidi  they  stand  so  long  charged  withaJ,  as  they 
ntain  any  odier  essential  right  of  the  sovereignty. 

If  a  man  therefore  should  ask  a  pastor,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  as 
tile  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people  (Matt,  xzi  23)  asked  our  Saviour, 
"By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who  gave  thee  this 
authority?"  he  can  make  no  other  just  answer,  but  that  he  doth  it  by  the 
aathority  of  the  commonwealth,  given  him  by  the  king,  or  assembly  that 
nyeacuteth  it  All  pastors,  except  the  supreme,  execute  their  charges  in 
the  right,  that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovereign,  that  is,  jure  cirjili. 
But  the  king,  and  every  other  sovereign,  executeth  his  office  of  supreme 
pastor  by  immediate  authority  from  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  "  God's  right "  or 
juredhntto.  And  therefore  none  but  kings  can  put  into  their  titles  a 
nark  of  tlieir  submission  to  God  only,  Deigraiid  rtx^  &c.  Bishops  ought 
to  say  in  the  beginnii^  of  their  mandates,  "  By  the  fiavour  of  the  King's 
Majesty,  bishop  of  such  a  diocese;"  or  as  dvil  ministers,  **in  His 
Majesty's  name."  For  in  saying,  Divmd  prcwidentiA^  which  is  the  same 
with  DHgraii^t  though  disguised,  they  deny  to  have  received  their  authority 
from  the  civil  state ;  and  Sily  slip  off  the  collar  of  theur  civil  subjection, 
contrary  to  the  unity  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  if  every  Christian  sovereign  be  the  su^eme  pastor  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, it  seemeth  tiiat  he  hath  alM>  the  authority  not  only  to  preach,  which 
perhaps  no  man  will  deny,  but  also  to  baptize  and  to  administer  the  saaaf 
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ment  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  to  consecrate  both  temples  and  pastors  to 
God's  service,  which  most  men  deny ;  partly  because  they  use  not  to  do  ir, 
and  partly  because  the  administration  of  sacraments,  and  consecration  of 
persons  and  places  to  holy  uses,  requireth  the  imposition  of  such  men's 
hands  as  by  the  like  imposition  successively  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
have  been  ordained  to  the  like  ministry.  For  proof  therefore  that  Christian 
kmgs  have  power  to  baptize,  and  to  consecrate,  I  am  to  render  a 
reason,  both  why  they  use  not  to  do  it,  and  how,  without  the  ordinary 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands,  they  are  made  capable  of  doing  it  when 
they  will. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  any  king,  In  case  he  were  skilful  in  the  sciences, 
might  by  the  same  right  of  his  office  read  lectures  of  them  himself,  by  which 
he  auihorizeth  others  to  read  them  in  the  univerAities.  Nevertheless, 
because  the  care  of  the  sum  of  the  business  of  the  commonwealth  taketh 
up  his  whole  time,  it  were  not  convenient  for  him  to  apply  himself  in  person 
to  that  particular.  A  king  may  also,  if  he  please,  sit  m  judgment  to  bear 
and  determine  all  manner  of  causes,  as  well  as  give  others  authority  to  do 
it  in  his  name ;  but  that  the  charge  that  lieth  upon  him  ot  command  and 
government,  constrain  him  to  be  continually  at  the  helm,  and  to  commit  the 
ministerial  offices  to  others  under  him.  In  the  like  manner  our  Saviour, 
who  surely  had  power  to  baptize,  baptized  none  (John  iv.  2)  himself^  but 
sent  His  apostles  and  disciples  to  baptize.  So  also  St.  Paul,  by  the 
necessity  of  preaching  in  divers  and  far  distant  places,  baptized  few ; 
amongst  idl  the  Corinthians  he  baptized  only  (i  Cor.  i.  14,  16)  Crispos, 
Gains,  and  Stephanas,  and  the  reason  was  (i  Cor.  i.  17)  because  his 
principal  charge  was  to  preach.  Whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  greater 
charge,  such  as  is  the  government  of  the  Church,  is  a  dispensation  for  the 
less.  The  reason  therefore  why  Christian  kings  use  not  to  baptize  is 
evident,  and  the  same  for  which  at  this  day  there  are  f^w  baptized  by 
bishops,  and  by  the  Pope  fewer. 

And  as  concerning  imposition  of  hands,  whether  it  be  needful  for  the 
authorizing  of  a  king  to  baptize  and  consecrate,  we  may  consider  thus ; 

Imposition  of  bands  was  a  most  ancient  public  ceremony  amongst  the 
Jews,  by  which  was  designed  and  made  certain  the  person  or  other  thing 
mtended  in  a  man's  prayer,  blessing,  sacrifice,  consecration,  condemnation, 
or  other  speech.  So  Jacob,  in  blessing  the  children  of  Jo-^eph  (Gen.  xiviii 
14),  "  laia  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim  the  younger,  and  hu  left  hand  on 
Manasseh  the  first-born  ;  "  and  this  be  did  "  wittingly  *'  (though  they  were 
so  presented  to  him  by  Joseph,  as  he  was  f(»x:ed  in  doing  it  to  stretch  out 
his  arms  across),  to  design  to  whom  he  intended  the  greater  blessing.  So 
also  in  the  sacrificing  of  the  burnt-offering,  Aaron  is  commanded  (Exod. 
xxix.  10)  *'to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  bullock; "and  (verse  is) 
*'to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  ram."  The  same  is  also  said  again 
(Levit.  i.  4,  and  viii.  14).  Likewise  Moses,  when  he  ordained  Joshua  to  be 
captain  of  the  Israelites,  that  is,  consecrated  him  to  God's  service  (Numb, 
xxvii.  23),  '*  laid  his  hands  upon  him  and  gave  him  his  cliarge,"  designing 
and  rendering  certain  who  it  was  they  were  to  obey  in  war.  And  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites  (Numb.  viii.  10),  God  commanded  that  "  the 
children  of  Israel  should  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites."  And  in  the 
condemnation  of  him  that  had  blasphemed  the  Lord  (Levit.  xxiv.  14),  God 
commandeti  that  **  all  that  heard  him  should  lay  their  hands  on  his  head, 
and  that  all  the  congregation  should  stone  him."  And  why  should  they 
only  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands  up<>n  him,  and  not  rather  a  priest, 
Levite,  or  other  minister  of  justice,  but  that  none  else  were  able  t<>  design 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  who  it  was  that  had 
blasphemed  and  ought  to  die  ?    And  to  design  a  man  or  any  other  thin^  by 
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the  hand  to  the  eye,  is  less  subject  to  mistake  than  when  it  is  done  to  the 
ear  by  a  name. 

And  so  much  was  this  ceremony  observed,  that  in  blessing  the  whole 
congregation  at  once,  which  cannot  be  done  by  laying  on  of  hands,  yet 
Aaron  (Levit.  ix.  22)  **  did  lift  up  his  hands  toward  tlie  people  when  he 
blessed  them."  And  we  read  also  of  the  like  ceremony  of  consecration  of 
temples  amongst  the  heathen,  as  that  the  priest  laid  his  hands  on  some  post 
of  the  temple,  all  the  while  he  was  uttering  the  words  of  consecration. 
So  natural  it  is  to  design  any  individual  thing,  rather  by  the  hand,  to 
assure  the  eyes,  than  by  words  to  inform  the  ear,  in  matters  of  God's  public 
service. 

This  ceremony  w.is  not  therefore  new  in  our  Saviour's  time.  For  Jairus 
(Mark  v-  23),  whose  daughter  was  sick,  besought  our  Saviour  not  to  heal 
her,  but  "to  lay  His  hand.<;  u{H>n  her  that  she  might  be  healed."  And  (Matt. 
xix.  13),  "  they  brought  unto  Him  little  children  that  He  should  put  His 
hands  on  them  and  pray." 

Acconline  to  this  ancient  rite,  the  apostles,  and  presbyters,  and  the  pres- 
bytery itself,  laid  hands  on  them  whom  they  ordained  pastors,  and  withal 
prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  not  only 
once,  but  sometimes  oftener,  when  a  new  occasion  was  presented  :  but  the 
end  was  still  the  same,  namely  a  punctual  and  religious  designation  of  the 
perK>n,  ordained  either  to  the  pastoral  charge  in  general,  or  to  a  particular 
mission.  So  (Acts  vi.  6).  "  The  apostles  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  "  on 
the  seven  deacons ;  which  was  done,  not  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost  (for 
they  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  were  chosen,  as  appeareth  im- 
mediately  before,  verse  3),  but  to  design  them  to  that  office.  And  after  Philip 
the  deacon  had  converted  certain  persons  in  Samaria,  Peter  and  John  went 
down  (Acts  viii.  17),  '*and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghust."  And  not  only  an  apostle,  but  a  presbyter  had  this  power : 
for  St.  Paul  adviseth  Timothy  (i  Tim.  v.  22),  "lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man ;"  that  is,  design  no  man  rashly  to  the  office  of  a  pastor.  The  whole 
pre^bjrtery  laid  their  hands  on  Timothy,  as  we  read  I  Tim.  iv.  14 :  but  this  is 
to  be  understood,  as  that  some  did  it  by  the  appointment  of  the  presbytery, 
and  most  likely  their  irpo«0Tibs,  or  prolocutor,  which  it  may  he  was  St.  Paul 
himselfl  For  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  i.  6,  he  saith  to 
him,  "  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my 
hands:"  where  note  bv  the  way,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  meant  the 
third  p)erson  in  the  Trinity,  but  the  gifts  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office. 
We  read  also,  that  St.  Paul  had  imposition  of  hands  twice;  once  from 
Ananias  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  17,  18),  at  the  time  of  his  baptism ;  and 
again  (Acts  xiii.  3)  at  Antioch,  when  he  was  first  sent  out  to  preach.  The 
use  then  of  this  ceremony,  considered  in  the  ordination  of  pastors,  was  to 
design  the  person  to  whom  they  gave  such  power.  But  if  tuere  had  been 
then  any  Christian  that  had  had  the  power  of  teaching  before  ;  the 
baptizinrr  of  him,  that  is,  the  making  him  a  Christian,  had  given  him  no 
new  power,  but  had  only  caused  him  to  preach  true  doctrine,  that  is,  to  use 
his  power  aright ;  and  therefore  the  imposition  of  hands  had  been  un- 
nc>cessary ;  baptism  itself  had  been  sufficient.  But  every  sovereign,  before 
Christianity,  hiad  the  power  of  teaching;,  and  ordainmg  teachers  ;  and  there- 
fore  Christianity  gave  them  no  new  right,  but  only  directed  them  in  the 
way  of  teachini;  truth ;  and  consequently  they  needed  no  imposition  of 
hands,  besides  that  which  is  done  in  baptism,  to  authorize  them  to  exercise 
any  port  of  the  pastoral  function,  as  namely,  to  baptize  and  consecrate. 
And  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  priest  only  had  right  to  consecrate, 
daring  the  time  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  high  priest ;  yet  it  was 
not  so  when  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  king.     For  we  read  (I  Kings 
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▼ill.)  that  Solomon  blessed  the  peoplei  coosecnited  the  Temple,  and  pco- 
nounced  that  public  prayer  which  is  the  pattern  now  for  consecration  of 
all  Christian  churches  and  chapels :  whereby  it  appears,  he  had  not  only 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  also  of  exercising  ecclesiastical 
functions. 

From  this  consolidation  of  the  right  politic  and  ecclesiastic  in  Christian 
sovereigns,  it  is  evident,  they  have  all  manner  of  power  over  their  subjects, 
that  can  be  given  to  man,  for  the  government  of  men's  external  actions, 
lx)th  in  policy  and  religion ;  and  may  make  such  laws  as  themselves  shall 
judge  fittest,  for  the  government  of  their  own  subjects,  both  as  they  are  the 
coinmonwealih,  and  as  they  are  the  Church ;  for  both  State  and  Charch  are 
the  same  men. 

If  they  please,  therefore,  they  may,  as  many  Christian  kings  now  do,  com- 
mit the  government  of  their  subjects  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  Pope ; 
but  then  the  Pope  is  in  that  point  subordinate  to  them,  and  exerciseth  that 
charge  in  anotlier's  dominion /»fv  civili^  in  the  right  of  the  dvil  sovereign  ; 
not.  Jure  divino^  in  God's  right ;  and  may  therefore  be  discharged  of  that 
office,  when  the  sovereign,  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  shall  think  it 
necessary.  They  may  also,  if  they  please,  commit  the  care  of  religion  to 
one  supreme  pastor,  or  to  an  assembly  of  pastors ;  and  give  them  what 
power  over  the  Church,  or  one  over  another,  they  think  most  convenient ; 
and  what  titles  of  honour,  as  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  or  presbyters^ 
they  will ;  and  make  such  laws  for  their  maintenance,  either  by  tithes  or 
otherwise,  as  th^  please,  so  they  do  it  out  of  a  sincere  conscience,  of  which 
God  only  is  the  judge.  It  is  the  civil  sovereign  that  is  to  appoint  judges 
and  interpreters  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  for  it  is  he  that  maketh  them 
laws.  It  is  he  also  that  giveth  strength  to  excommunications ;  which  but 
for  such  laws  and  punishments,  as  naay  humble  obstinate  lil)ertines,  and 
reduce  them  to  union  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  would  be  contemned.  In 
sum,  he  hath  the  supreme  power  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  dvil, 
as  far  as  concemeth  actions  and  words,  for  those  only  are  known  and  may 
be  accused ;  and  of  that  which  cannot  be  accused,  there  is  no  judge  at  all 
but  God,  that  knoweth  the  heart.  And  these  rights  are  incident  to  all 
sovereigns,  whether  monarchs  or  assemblies:  for  they  that  are  the  repre» 
sentants  of  a  Christian  people,  are  representants  of  the  Church:  for  a 
Church  and  a  commonwealth  of  Christian  people  are  the  same  thinjg. 

Though  this  that  I  have  here  said,  and  in  other  places  of  this  book* 
seem  clear  enough  for  the  asserting  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  to 
Chri-^iian  sovereigns ;  3ret  because  the  Pope  of  Rome's  challenge  to  that 
power  universally  hath  been  maintained  chiefly,  and,  I  think,  as  strongly  as 
isix>ssible,  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  controversy,  De  Summo  Pomtifice ; 
I  have  thought  it  necessary,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  examine  the  grounds  and 
strength  of  his  discourse. 

Of  five  books  he  hath  written  of  this  subject,  the  first  containeth  three 
questions:  one,  which  is  simply  the  best  government,  "Monarehy," 
'* Aristocracy,"  or  ''Democracy;"  and  concludeth  for  ndther,  but  for  a 
government  mixed  of  all  three :  another,  which  of  these  is  the  best  eovera- 
ment  of  the  Churcli ;  and  concludeth  for  the  mixed,  but  which  should  most 
participate  of  monarchy ;  the  third,  whether  in  tliis  mixed  monarchy  St. 
Peter  had  the  place  of  monarch.  Concerning  his  first  condusion,  I  have 
already  sufficiently  proved  (chapter  xviii.)  that  all  governments  which  men 
are  bound  to  obey  are  simple  and  absolute.  In  monarchy  there  is  bat  one 
man  supreme ;  and  all  other  men  that  have  any  kind  of  power  in  the  state 
have  it  by  his  commission,  during  his  pleasure,  and  execute  it  ui  bis  name : 
and  in  aristocracy  and  democracy  but  one  supreme  assembly,  with  the 
same  power  that  in  monazcky  bdongeth  to  the  monarchy  whidi  is  not  a 
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mixed  but  an  absolute  sovereignty.  And  of  the  three  sorts  which  is  the 
best  is  not  to  be  disputed,  where  any  one  of  them  is  aheady  established  ; 
bat  the  present  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  maintained,  and  accounted 
best;  because  it  is  against  both  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  divine  positive 
law  to  do  anything  tending  to  the  subversion  thereof.  Besides,  it  maketh 
nothing  to  the  power  of  any  pastor,  unless  he  have  the  civil  sovereignty, 
what  kmd  of  government  is  the  best ;  because  their  calling  is  not  to  govern 
men  by  commandment  but  to  teach  them,  and  persuade  them  by  arguments, 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  they  shall  embrace  or  reject  the 
doctrine  taught.  For  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  do  mark  out 
aato  us  three  sorts  of  sovereigns,  not  of  pastors  ;  or,  as  we  may  say,  three 
sorts  of  masters  of  familieS|  not  three  sorts  of  schoolmasters  for  their 
children. 

And  therefore  the  second  conclusion,  concerning  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  is  nothing  to  the  question  of  the  lope's  power  without 
his  own  dominions.  For  in  all  other  commonwealths  his  power,  if  he  have  any 
at  all,  is  that  of  the  schoolmaster  only,  and  not  of  the  master  of  the  family. 

For  the  third  conclusion,  which  is,  that  St.  Peter  was  monarch  of  the 
Church,  he  bringeth  for  his  chief  argument  the  place  of  St.  Matthew  (chap, 
xvl  18, 19),  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church," 
&C.  *'  .^oid  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  heaven  ;  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  Sound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'*  \Vhich  place,  well  considered,  proveth 
no  more,  but  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  for  foundation  one  only 
article ;  namely,  that  which  Peter  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles  pro- 
fessing gave  occasion  to  our  Saviour  to  speak  the  words  here  cited. 
Which  that  we  may  clearly  understand,  we  are  to  consider  that  our 
Saviour  preached  by  himself,  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  His  apostles, 
nothing  but  this  article  of  faith,  "that  He  was  the  Christ;''  all 
other  articles  requiring  faith  no  otherwise  than  as  founded  on  that. 
John  began  first  (Matt.  iii.  2),  preaching  only  this,  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
IS  at  hand."  Then  our  Saviour  himseir(Matt.  iv.  17)  preached  the  same : 
and  to  His  twelve  apostles,  when  He  gave  them  their  commission  (Matt, 
z.  7),  there  is  no  mention  of  preaching  any  other  article  but  that  This  was 
the  fundamental  article,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  ChuTch*s  foith.  After- 
wards the  apostles  being  returned  to  Him,  He  (Matt.  xvi.  13)  asketh  them 
all,  not  Peter  only,  "who  men  said  He  was;'*  and  they  answered  that 
"some  said  He  was  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  others  Jeremiah,  or 
one  of  the  prophete.'*  Then  (verse  15)  He  asked  them  all  again,  not  Peter 
only,  **  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  Therefore  St.  Peter  answered  for  them 
all,  "Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;**  which  I  said  is  the 
foondatbn  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church;  from  which  our  Saviour  takes 
the  occasion  of  saying,  "  upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Church :  "  by 
which  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church  was  meant 
the  fundamental  article  of  the  Church's  faith.  But  why  then,  will  some 
object,  doth  our  Saviour  interpose  these  words,  "  thou  art  Peter?"  If  the 
original  of  this  text  had  been  rigidly  tztmslated,  the  reason  would  easily 
^ve  appeared.  We  are  therefore  to  consider,  that  the  apostle  Simon  was 
aimamcdi"  Stone,"  which  is  the  signification  of  the  Syriac  word  "  Cephas," 
spd  of  the  Greek  worn  Ilerpos.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  after  the  confes- 
sion of  that  fundamental  article,  alluding  to  His  name,  said  (as  if  it  were  in 
En^ish)ihus>  "  Thou  art  ''^tone,'  and  upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Church :  ** 
which  is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  this  article,  that  "  I  am  the  Christ,"  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  faith  I  rcquu*e  in  those  that  are  to  be  members  of  my 
Ciiurch.  Neither  is  this  allusion  to  a  name  an  unusual  thing  in  common 
speech.    But  it  had  been  a  strange  and  obscure  speech  if  our  Saviour, 
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intending  to  build  His  Church  on  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  had  said,  '-'Thon 
art  a  stone,  and  upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Chtirch  ; "  when  it  was  so 
obvious,  without  ambiguity,  to  have  said,  '*1  will  build  my  Church  on 
thee  : ''  and  yet  there  had  been  still  the  same  allusion  to  His  name. 

And  for  the  following  words,  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  heaven,"  &c., 
it  is  no  more  than  what  our  Saviour  gave  also  to  all  the  rest  of  Hts  disciples 
(Matt,  xviii.  i8),  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.** 
But  howsoever  this  be  interpreted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  power  here 
granted  belongs  to  all  supreme  pastors ;  such  as  are  all  Christian  civil 
sovereigns  in  their  own  dominions.  Insomuch,  as  if  St.  Peter,  or  our 
Saviour  himself,  had  converted  any  of  them  to  believe  Him,  and  to 
acknowledge  His  kingdom  ;  yet,  because  His  kinc^dom  is  not  oi  this  world. 
He  had  left  the  supreme  care  of  converting  His  subjects  to  none  but  him ; 
or  else  He  must  have  deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty,  to  which  the  ri^hc 
of  teaching  is  inseparably  annexed.  And  thus  much  in  refutation  of  his 
first  book,  wherein  he  would  prove  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the  monarch 
universal  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world. 

The  second  book  hath  two  conclusions :  one.  that  St.  Peter  was  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  there  died  ;  the  other,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  are  hb  sac* 
cessors.  Both  which  have  been  disputed  by  others.  But  supposing  them 
true  ;  yet  if  by  Bishop  of  Rome,  be  understood  either  the  monarch  of  the 
Church,  or  the  supreme  pastor  of  it:  not  Silvester,  but  Constantine,  who 
was  the  first  Christian  emperor,  was  that  bishop  ;  and  as  Constantine,  so 
all  other  Cliristian  emperors  were  of  right  supreme  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire.  I  say  of  the .  Roman  empire,  not  of  all  Christendom,  for  other 
Christian  sovereigns  had  the  same  right  in  their  several  territories,  as  to  an 
office  essentially  adherent  to  their  sovereignty.  Which  shall  serve  for 
answer  to  liis  second  book. 

In  the  third  book  he  handleth  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  be  Anti- 
christ? For  my  part,  I  see  no  argument  that  proves  he  is  so,  in  that 
sense  the  Scripture  useth  the  name  ;  nor  will  I  take  any  argument  from 
the  quality  of  Antichrist  to  contradict  the  authority  he  exercisetb,  or  hath 
heretofore  exercised  in  the  dominions  of  any  other  prince  or  state. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  foretold,  and  the 
Jews  expected  a  Messiah,  that  is,  a  Christ,  that  should  re-establish  amongst 
them  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  been  rejected  by  them  in  the  time 
of  Samuel,  when  they  required  a  king  after  the  manner  of  other  nations. 
This  expectation  of  theirs  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  imposture  of  all 
such  as  had  both  the  ambition  to  attempt  the  attaining  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  heart  to  deceive  the  people  by  counterfeit  miracles,  by  hypo- 
critk:al  life,  or  by  orations  and  doctrine  plausible.  Our  Saviour,  there- 
fore,  and  His  apostles,  forewarned  men  of  false  prophets  and  of  false 
Christs.  False  Christs  are  such  as  pretend  to  be  the  "  Chris',"  bm  are 
not,  and  are  cailed  properly  "  Antichrists ;"  in  such  sense,  as  when  there 
happeneth  a  schism  m  tne  Church,  by  the  election  of  two  pope>,  the  one 
calleth  the  other  **  Antipapa,''  or  the  false  Pope.  And  therefore  Anii* 
christ  in  the  proper  signification  hath  two  essential  marks;  one,  that  he 
demeth  Jesus  to  be  Christ ;  and  another  that  he  professcth  himself  to  be 
Christ.  The  first  mark  is  set  down  by  St.  John  in  his  first  Epistle,  iv.  3, 
**  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  ihe  flesh, 
is  not  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist."  The  other  mark  is 
expressed  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Matt  xxiv.  5),  **many  shall  come 
in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;"  and  again  (verse  23),  **If  any  man 
shall  say  unto  vou,  lo  \  here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ,  believe  it  not." 
And  therefore  Antichrist  must  be  a  false  Christ ;  that  \&^  some  one  of  them 
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that  shall  pretend  themselves  to  be  Christ.  And  out  of  these  two  marks. 
"  to  deny  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,"  and  **  to  affirm  himself  to  be  the  Christ,'^ 
it  foUoweth,  that  he  must  also  be  an  "adversary  of  Jesus  the  true  Christ," 
which  is  another  usual  signification  of  the  word  Antichrist.  But  of  these 
laany  Aniichrists,  there  is  one  special  one,  b  Arrixpiffrotf  "  the  Antichrist/' 
or  "Antichrist "  definitely,  as  one  certam  person,  not  indefinitely  "  an  Anti- 
christ" Now,  seeing  the  Pope  of  Rome  neither  pretendeth  himself,  nor 
denieth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  I  perceive  not  how  he  can  be  called  Anti- 
dirist ;  by  which  word  is  not  meant,  one  that  falsely  pretendeth  to  be  "  his 
lieutenant "  or  *' vicar*general,"  but  to  be  "  He."  There  is  also  some  mark 
of  the  time  of  this  special  Antichrist,  as  (Matt  xxiv.  15).  when  that 
abominable  destroyer  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  27)  shall  stand  in  the 
holy  place,  and  such  tribulation  as  was  not  since  the  be^r^inning  of  the 
world,  nor  ever  shall  be  again,  insomuch  as  if  it  were  to  last  long  (Matt, 
xxiv.  22)  "  no  flesh  could  be  saved  ;  but  for  the  elect's  sake  thos^e  days 
shall  be  shortened,"  made  fewer.  But  that  tribulation  is  not  yet  come ; 
for  it  is  to  be  followed  immediately  (verse  29)  by  a  darkening  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  a  falling  of  the  stars,  a  concussion  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
glorious  coming  again  of  our  Sa\'iour  in  the  clouds.  And  therefore  '*  the 
Antichrist "  is  not  yet  come  ;  whereas,  many  Popes  are  both  come  and 
gone.  It  is  true,  the  Pope,  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  laws  to  all  Christian 
kings  and  nations,  usurpeth  a  kingdom  in  this  world,  which  Christ  took 
not  on  Him  ;  but  he  doth  it  not  '*  as  Christ,"  but  as  "for Christ,"  wherein 
there  is  nothing  of  "  the  Antichrist." 

la  the  fourth  book,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  all 
questions  of  faith  and  manners,  "which  is  as  much  as  to  Ije  the  absolute 
monarch  of  all  Christians  in  the  world,"  he  bringeth  three  propositions  :  the 
first,  that  hi*%  judgments  are  infallible:  the  second,  that  he  can  make  very 
lawii,  and  punish  th'*se  that  observe  them  not :  tlie  third,  that  our  baviour 
conferred  all  junsdicticion  ecclesiastical  on  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

For  the  infallibility  of  his  judgments,  he  altegeth  thr  Scriptures :  and  first, 
that  of  Luke  xxiL  31,  32  :  '*  Simon,  Simon,  Saan  hath  de-Mt&i  you,  that  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  ihee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ; 
and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  This,  according  to 
Bellannine's  exposition,  is,  that  Chrisi  gave  here  to  Simon  Peter  two  privi- 
leges: one,  that  neither  his  faith  should  fail,  nor  the  faith  of  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors :  ihe  other,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  should  ever 
define  any  point  concerning  faith  or  manners  erroneously,  or  contrary  to  the 
definition  of  a  former  Pope :  which  is  a  strange  and  very  much  strained 
interpretation.  But  he  that  with  attention  readeth  that  chapter,  shall  find 
there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  Scripture  that  maketh  more  against  the  Pope's 
authority  than  this  very  place.  The  Priests  and  Scribes  seeking  to  kill  our 
Saviour  at  the  Passover,  and  Judas  possessed  with  a  resolution  to  betray 
Him,  and  the  day  of  killing  the  Passover  being  come,  oar  Saviour  cele- 
brated the  same  with  HLs  apostlest  which  He  said,  till  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  come  He  would  do  no  more ;  and  withal  told  them  that  one  of  them 
^as  to  betray  Him.  Hereupon  they  questioned  which  of  them  it  should 
he ;  and  withal,  seeing  the  next  Passover  their  Master  would  celebrate 
should  be  when  He  was  king,  entered  into  a  contention  who  should  then  be 
the  greatest  man.  Our  Saviour  therefore  told  them  that  the  kings  of  the 
nations  had  dominion  over  their  subjects,  and  are  called  by  a  name  in 
Hebrew,  that  signifies  bountiful ;  "  but  I  cannot  be  so  to  you,  you  most 
endeavour  to  serve  one  ano'.her;  I  ordain  you  a  kingdom,  but  it  is  ruch  as 
my  Father  hath  ordained  me  ;  a  kingdom  tiiat  I  am  now  to  purchase  with 
my  blood,  and  not  to  possess  till  my  second  cominc; ;  then  ye  shall  eat  and 
drink  at  my  tal>lc,  and  sit  on  thiones  judging.the  twelve  tribts  of  Israel*" 
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And  then  addrasing  himself  to  St.  Peter,  He  saith :  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
seeks,  by  snggesiing  a  present  domination,  to  weaken  your  faith  of  the 
futnre ;  bat  i  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  imith  shall  not  fail ;  thoa 
therefore  note  this,  being  converted,  and  nnderstanding  my  kingdom  as  of 
another  world,  confirm  tlie  same  faith  in  thy  brethren.'  To  which  St.  Peter 
answered,  as  one  that  no  more  expected  any  authority  in  this  world, 
"  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  not  only  to  prison,  but  to  death." 
Whereby  it  is  manifest  St  Peter  had  not  only  no  jurisdiction  given  him  in 
this  wortd,  but  a  charge  to  teach  all  the  other  i4>05des  that  they  also  should 
have  none.  And  for  the  infallibility  of  Sl  Peter^s.  sentence  definitive 
in  matter  of  faith,  there  is  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  it  out  of  this  teit 
than  that  Peter  should  continue  in  the  belief  of  this  point,  Aamely,  that 
Christ  should  come  again  and  possess  the  kingdom  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
which  was  not  given  by  this  text  to  ail  his  successors ;  for  we  see  they  claim 
it  in  the  world  that  now  is. 

The  second  place  is  that  of  Matt  xvi  i8,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it*'  By  which,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  this  chapter,  is  proved 
no  more,  than  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  confession 
of  Peter,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  speech ;  namely  this,  that  **  Jesus  is 
Christ  the  Son  of  God." 

The  third  text  is  John  xxL  16, 17:  "  Feed  my  sheep;  "  which  contains 
no  more  but  a  commission  of  teaching.  And  if  we  ^rant  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  to  be  contained  in  that  name  of  '*  sheep ;  **  then  it  is  the  supreme 
power  of  teaching :  but  it  was  only  for  the  time  that  there  were  no  Christian 
sovereigns  already  possessed  of  that  supremacy.  But  I  have  already  proved 
that  Christian  sovereigns  are  in  their  own  dominions  the  supreme  pastors, 
and  instituted  thereto,  by  virtue  of  their  being  baptised,  though  without 
other  imposition  of  hands.  For  such  imposition,  being  a  ceremony  of 
designing  the  person,  is  needless,  when  he  is  already  designed  to  the  power 
of  teachmg  what  doctrine  he  will,  by  his  institution  to  an  absolute  power 
over  his  subjects.  For  as  I  have  proved  before,  sovereigns  are  supreme 
teachers,  in  general,  by  their  office  ;  and  therefore  oblige  themselves,  by 
their  baptism,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  and  when  they  suffer  otheis 
to  teach  their  people,  they  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their  own  souls ;  fbr  it  is  at 
the  hands  of  the  heads  of  families  that  God  will  require  the  account  of  the 
instruction  of  His  children  and  servants.  It  is  of  Abraham  himself,  not  of 
a  hireling,  that  God  saith  (Gen.  xviii.  19),  *'  I  know  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  that  they  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  do  justice  and  judgment 

The  fourth  place  is  that  of  Exod.  xxviii.  30 :  **  Thon  shalt  put  in  the 
breast-plate  ot  judgment,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  :  "  which  he  saith  is 
interpreted  by  the  Septuagint  ^\xavv  xiu  dXi^iw ;  that  is,  *'  evidence  and 
truth ; "  and  thence  condudeth,  God  hath  given  evidence  and  truth,  whidi 
is  almost  infallibility,  to  the  high  priest  But  be  it  evidence  and  truth 
itself  that  was  given ;  or  be  it  but  admonition  to  the  priest  to  endearonr  to 
inform  himself  clearly,  and  give  judgment  uprightly ;  yet  in  that  it  was 
given  to  the  high  priest,  it  was  |^ven  to  the  civil  sovereign ;  (for  such  next 
under  God  was  the  high  priest  m  the  commonwealth  of  Israel) ;  and  is  an 
argument  for  evidence  and  truth,  that  is,  for  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
civil  sovereigns  over  their  own  subjects,  against  the  pretended  power  of  the 
Pope.  These  are  all  the  texts  he  bringeth  for  the  infiillibility  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope  in  point  of  faith. 

For  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment  concerning  manners,  he  bringeth  one 
text,  which  is  that  of  John  xvL  13:  '*  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  be 
will  lead  yon  into  all  truth : "  where,  saith  he,  by  **  all  tnith,"  is  meant,  at 
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least  ''all  troth  necessary  to  salvation."  But  with  this  mitigation,  he 
attribnteth  no  more  infallibility  to  the  Pope,  than  to  any  man  that  fTo- 
fessetb  Christianity  and  is  not  to  be  damned.  For  if  any  man  err  in  any 
point,  wherein  not  to  err  Is  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
be  saved  ;  for  that  only  is  necessary  to  salvation,  without  which  to  be  saved 
is  impossible.  What  points  these  are,  I  shall  declare  out  of  the  Scripture 
in  the  chapter  following.  In  diis  place  I  say  no  more,  but  that  though  it 
were  granted,  the  Pope  could  not  possibly  teach  any  errcr  at  all,  3ret  doth 
not  this  entitle  him  to  any  jurisdiction  in  the  dominions  of  another  prince; 
unless  we  shall  also  say,  a  roan  is  obliged  in  conscience  to  set  on  work  upon 
all  occasions  the  best  workman,  even  then  also  when  he  hath  formerly 
promised  his  work  to  another. 

Besides  the  text,  he  argueth  from  reason,  thus.  If  the  Pope  could  err  in 
necessaries*  then  Christ  hath  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  Church's 
f alvation  ;  because  He  hath  commanded  her  to  follow  the  Pope's  directions. 
But  this  reason  is  invalid,  unless  he  show  when  and  where  Christ  com- 
manded that,  or  took  at  all  any  notice  of  a  Pope.  Nay.  granting  whatso- 
ever was  given  to  St.  Peter  was  given  to  the  Pope  ;  yet  seeing  there  is  in 
the  Scripture  no  command  to  any  man  to  obey  St.  Peter,  no  man  can  be 
just  that  ob^eth  him  when  his  commands  are  contrary  to  those  of  his 
lawful  sovereign. 

Lastly,  it  hath  not  been  declared  by  the  Church,  nor  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, that  he  is  the  civil  sovereign  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world ;  and 
therefore  all  Christian;:  are  not  bound  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction  in 
point  of  manners.  For  the  civil  sovereignty,  and  supreme  judicature  in 
controversies  of  manners,  are  the  same  thing :  and  the  makers  of  civil  laws, 
are  not  only  declarers,  but  also  makers  of  the  justice  and  injustice  of 
actions  ;  there  being  nothing  in  men*s  manneis  that  makes  them  righteous 
or  unrighteous,  but  their  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  sovereign.  And 
therefore,  when  the  Pope  chaliengeth  supremacy  in  controversies  of  manners, 
he  teacheth  men  to  disobey  the  civil  sovereign ;  which  is  an  erroneous 
doctrine,  contn^y  to  the  many  precepts  of  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles^ 
delivered  to  us  in  the  Scripture. 

To  prove  the  Pooe  has  power  to  make  laws,  he  allege! h  many  places  ;  as 
first  (Dent  xvii.  12),  '*  The  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto  the  priest,  that  siandeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  or  unto  the  judge*  even  that  man  shall  die ;  and  thou  shalt  put  away 
the  evil  from  Israel."  For  answer  whereunto,  we  arc  to  remember  that 
the  high  priest,  next  and  immediately  under  God,  was  the  civil  sovereign; 
and  afl  judges  were  to  be  constituted  by  him.  The  words  all<^ed  sound 
therefore  thus ;  "  The  man  that  will  presume  to  disobey  the  civil  sovereign 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  of  his  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  places, 
that  man  shall  die,"  &c. :  which  is  clearly  for  the  civil  sovereignty,  against 
the  universal  power  of  the  Pope. 

Secondly,  he  alle^th  that  of  Matt.  xvi.  19,  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind," 
ucc.,  and  interpretem  it  for  such  **  binding  "  as  is  attributed  (Matt  xxiii.  4) 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  *'They  bind  heavy  burthens,  and  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders  ;"  by  which  is  meant,  he  says, 
making  of  laws ;  and  concludes  thence  that  the  Pope  can  make  laws.  But 
this  also  maketh  only  for  the  legislative  power  of  civil  sovereigns.  For  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat  in  Moses'  chair ;  but  Moses  next  under  God  was 
sovereign  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  therefore  our  Saviour  commanded 
them  to  do  all  that  tliey  should  say,  but  not  all  that  they  should  do ;  that 
isy  to  obey  their  laws,  but  not  follow  their  example. 

The  third  place  is  John  xxi.  16,  *'  Feed  my  sheep ;'  which  is  not  a 
power  to  make  laws,  but  a  command  to  teach.     Making  laws  belongs  to 
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the  lord  of  the  family ;  who  by  his  own  discretion  chooseth  his  chaplain,  as 
also  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  his  children. 

The  fourth  place  (John  xx.  2f)  is  against  him.  The  iii*ords  are,  "  As  my 
Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  yon."  But  our  Saviour  was  sent  to  redeem  by 
His  death  such  as  should  believe,  and  by  Hts  own  and  His  apostles' 
preaching,  to  prepare  them  for  their  entrance  into  His  km<7dom  ;  which 
He  himi«eir  saith,  is  not  of  this  world,  and  hath  taught  us  to  pray  for  the 
coming  of  it  hereafter,  though  He  refusfri  (Acts  i  6,  7)  to  tell  Hi-«  apostles 
when  it  should  come;  ami  in  which,  when  it  comes,  the  twelve  ai>o-tle^ 
shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  every  one  perhaps  as  hi.rh  as  that  of  St.  Peter, 
to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Seeing  then  GoJ  the  Father  sent  not 
our  Saviour  to  make  laws  in  this  present  world,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
text,  that  neither  did  our  Saviour  send  St.  Peter  to  make  laws  here,  but  to 
persuade  men  to  expect  His  second  coming  with  a  steadfast  faith ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  if  subjects,  to  obey  their  princes ;  and  if  princes,  both  to 
believe  it  themselves,  aud  to  do  their  best  to  make  their  subjects  do  the 
same  ;  which  is  the  office  of  a  bishop.  Therefore  this  place  maketh  must 
strongly  for  the  joining  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  the  civil  sove- 
reignty, contrary  to  that  which  Cardinal  Bellarmine  allegeih  it  for. 

The  fifth  place  is  Acts  xv.  28,  29,  *'  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burthen,  than  tliese  necessary 
things,  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication."  Here  he  notes  the  word  "  laying 
of  burthens"  for  the  legislative  power.  But  who  is  there,  that  reading  thb 
text,  can  say  this  style  of  the  apostles  may  not  as  propeily  be  used  in  giving 
counsel  as  in  making  laws  ?  The  style  of  a  law  is,  "  we  command  : "  but, 
"  we  think  good,"  is  the  ordinary  style  of  them  that  but  give  advice  ;  and 
they  lay  a  burthen  that  give  advice,  though  it  be  conditional,  that  is,  if  they 
to  whom  they  give  it,  will  attain  their  ends  ;  and  such  is  the  burthen  of  al>- 
staining  from  t*Mngs  strai^led,  and  from  blood  ;  not  abs  >lute,  but  in  case 
they  will  not  err.  I  have  shown  before  (chapter  xxv )  that  law  is  dis- 
tinguished from  counsel  in  this,  that  the  reason  of  a  law  is  taken  from  the 
design  and  benefit  of  him  that  prescribeth  it ;  but  the  reason  of  a  counsel, 
from  (he  design  and  benefit  of  him  to  whom  the  counsel  is  given.  But  here 
the  apostles  aim  only  at  the  benefit  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  namely,  their 
salvation  ;  not  at  their  own  benefit,  for  having  done  their  endeavour,  they 
shall  have  their  reward,  whether  they  be  obeyed  or  not.  And  therefore  the 
acts  of  this  council  were  not  laws,  but  counsels. 

The  sixth  place  is  that  of  Rom.  xiii.,  **  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ; "  which  is  meant, 
he  saith,  not  only  of  secular,  but  also  of  ecclesiastical  princes.  To  which  I 
answer,  first,  that  there  are  no  ecclesiastical  princes  but  those  that  are  also 
civil  sovereigns ;  and  their  principalities  excewl  not  the  compass  of  thdr 
civil  sovereignty ;  without  those  bounds,  though  they  may  be  received  for 
doctors,  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  for  princes  For  if  the  apostle  had 
meant  we  should  be  subject  both  to  our  own  princes,  and  also  to  Uie  Pope, 
he  had  taught  us  a  doctrine  which  Christ  himself  hath  told  us  u;  im- 
possible,  namely,  "to  serve  two  masters/'  And  though  the  apostle  says  in 
another  place  (2  Cor.  xiii.  10),  **  I  write  these  things  b^lng  absent,  lest  being 
present  I  should  use  sharpness,  according  to  the  power  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  ; "  it  is  not,  that  he  challenged  a  power  either  to  put  to  death,  im- 
prison, banish,  whip,  or  fine  any  of  them,  which  are  punishments  ;  but  only 
to  excommunicate,  which,  without  the  civil  power,  is  no  more  but  a  leaving 
of  their  company,  and  having  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  with  a  heathen 
man  or  a  publican  ;  which  in  many  occasions  might  be  a  greater  pain  to  the 
excommunicant  than  to  the  excommunicate. 
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The  seventh  place  is  i  Cor.  iv.  21,  **  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod, 
or  in  love^  and  the  spirit  of  lenity  ?  "  But  here  again  it  is  not  the  power  of 
a  magistrate  to  puni:ih  offenders,  that  is  meant  by  a  rod  ;  but  only  the  power 
of  excommunication,  which  is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  punishment,  but  onlj 
a  denouncing  of  punishment,  that  Christ  shall  inflict  ^^hen  He  shall  be  in 
possession  of  His  kingdom,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Nor  then  also  shall  it 
be  properly  a  punishment,  as  upon  a  subject  that  hatb  broken  the  law ; 
but  a  revenge,  as  upon  an  enemy  or  revolter,  that  denieih  the  rijjht  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  kingdom.  And  therefore  this  proveth  not  the  legislative 
power  of  any  bishop  that  has  not  also  the  civil  power. 

The  eighth  place  is  I  Tim.  iii.  2,  "  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  nf 
but  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,"  &c. ;  which  he  saith  was  a  law.  I  thought 
that  none  could  make  a  law  in  the  Chutch  but  the  monarch  of  the  Church, 
St.  Peter.  But  suppose  this  precept  made  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  yet 
I  see  110  reason  why  to  call  it  a  law  rather  than  an  advice,  seeing  Timothy 
was  not  a  subject  but  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul ;  nor  the  flock  under  the  charge 
of  Timothy,  his  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  but  his  scholars  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  If  all  the  precepts  he  giveth  Timothy  be  laws,  why  is  not  this  also 
a  law  (i  Tim.  v.  13),  **  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
healih*s  sake  ?  "  Aiid  why  are  not  also  the  precepts  of  good  physicians  so 
many  laws,  but  that  it  is  not  the  imperative  manner  of  speaking,  but  an 
absolute  subjection  to  a  person,  that  maketh  his  precepts  laws  ? 

In  Ifice  manner,  the  nmth  place  (i  Tim.  v.  19),  *'  Against  an  cider  receive 
not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses, '*  is  a  wise  precept,  but 
not  a  law. 

The  tenth  place  is  Luke  x.  16,  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me.''  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  that 
despiseth  the  counsel  of  those  that  are  sent  by  Christ,  despiseth  the  counsel 
of  Christ  himself.  But  who  are  those  now  that  are  sent  by  Christ  but  such 
as  are  ordained  pastors  by  lawful  authority?  And  who  are  lawfully 
ordained  that  are  not  ordained  by  the  sovereign  pastor?  And  who  is 
ordained  by  the  sovereign  pastor  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  that  is  not 
ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  thereof?  Out  of  this  place  there- 
fore  it  followeth,  that  he  which  heareth  bis  sovereign,  being  a  Christian, 
heareth  Christ  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  the  doctrine  which  his  king,  being  a 
Christian,  authorizeth,  despiseth  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  which  is  not  that 
which  Bellarmine  intendtth  here  to  prove,  but  the  contrary.  But  ail  this 
is  nothing  to  a  law.  Nay  more,  a  Christian  king,  as  a  pastor  and  teocher 
of  his  subjects,  makes  not  thereby  his  doctrines  laws.  He  cannot  oblige 
men  to  believe  ,  though  as  a  civil  sovereign  he  may  make  laws  suitable  to 
his  doctrine,  whicli  may  oblige  men  to  certain  actions,  and  sometimes  to 
such  as  they  would  not  otherwise  do,  and*  which  he  ought  not  to  command  ; 
and  yet  when  they  nre  commanded  they  are  laws  ;  and  the  external  actions 
done  in  obedience  to  them,  without  the  inward  approi  ation,  are  the  actions 
of  the  sovereign,  and  not  of  the  subject,  which  is  in  that  cn.>^c  but  as  an 
instrument,  without  any  motion  of  his  own  at  all  ;  because  God  haih  com- 
manded to  obey  them. 

The  eleventh  is  every  place  where  the  apostle  for  counsel  puiteth  some 
word  by  which  men  use  to  signify  command  ;  or  calleth  the  following  of  his 
counsel  by  the  name  of  obedience.     And  therefore  they  are  alleged  out  of 


yon 

ihey  were  laws,  or  anything  else,  but  good  counsel.  And  that  of  i  Thess. 
iv.  2 :  "  You  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  : "  where  the  Greek 
word  is  TropayYcXtaf  idiifKOfLtp,   equivalent  to  wofniiincaftey,    'Svhat  we 
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delivered  to  you,"  as  in  the  place  next  before  alleged,  which  does  not  prove 
^.he  traditions  of  the  apostles  to  be  any  more  than  counsds ;  though  as  is 
said  in  the  8th  Terse^  *'he  that  despiseth  them,  despiseth  not  man,  but 
God."  For  our  Saviour  himself  came  not  to  judge,  that  is,  to  be  kin^  in 
this  world,  but  to  sacrifice  himself  for  sinners,  and  leave  doctors  in  liis 
Church  to  lead,  not  to  drive  men  to  Christ,  who  never  accepteth  forced 
actions  (which  is  all  the  law  produceth),  but  the  inward  conversion  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  not  the  work  of  laws,  but  of  counsel  and  doctrine. 

And  that  of  2  Thess.  iii.  14,  "If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed:'*  where  from  the  word  *'obey,"  he  would  infer  that  this  epistle 
was  a  law  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  epistles  of  the  emperors  were  indeed 
laws.  If  therefore  the  epistle  of  St  Paul  were  also  a  law,  they  were  to 
obey  two  master.^.  But  tlie  word  "  obey,"  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  irroKoiCm^ 
signifieth  *'  hearkening  to"  or  "  putting  in  practice,"  not  only  that  which 
is  commanded  by  him  that  has  right  to  punish,  but  also  that  which  is  deli- 
vered  m  a  way  of  counsel  for  our  good  ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  does  not 
bid  kill  him  that  disobeys  ;  nor  besU,  nor  imprison,  nor  amerce  him,  whidi 
legislators  may  all  do  ;  but  avoid  his  company,  that  he  may  be  ashamed : 
whereby  it  is  evident  it  was  not  the  empire  of  an  apostle,  but  his  reputatioa 
amongst  the  faithful,  which  the  Christians  stood  in  awe  of. 

The  last  place  is  that  of  Heb.  xiii.  17,  "  Obey  your  leaders,  and  submit 

yourselves  to  them ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  tluit  must  give 

account : "  and  here  also  is  intended  by  obedience  a   following  of  their 

counsel.     For  the  reason  of  our  obedience  is  not  drawn  from  the  will  and 

command  of  our  pastors,  but  from  our  own  benefit,  as  being  the  salvation 

of  our  souls  they  watch  for,  and  not  for  the  exaltation  of  their  own  power 

and  authority.     If  it  were  meant  here,  that  all  they  teach  were  hiws,  then 

not  only  the  Pope,  bat  every  pastor  in  his  parish,  should  have  legislative 

power.    Again,  they  that  are  bound  to  obey  their  pastors,  have  no  power 

to  examine  their  commands.    What  then  shall  we  say  to  St.  John,  who 

bids  us  (i  Epistle  iv.  i),  '*  Not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits 

whether  they  are  of  God  ;  because  many  folse   prophets  are  gone  out  into 

the  world  ?  "    It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  may  dispute  we  doctrine  of 

our  pastors ;  but  no  man  can  dispute  a  law.     The  commands  of  civil  sove* 

reigns  are  on  all  sides  granted  to  be  laws :  if  any  else  can  make  a  law 

besides  himself,  all  commonwealth,  and  consequently  all  peace  and  justice 

must  cease  ;  which  is  contrary  to  all  laws  both  divine  and  human.     Nothing 

therefore  can  be  drawn  (rom  these,  or  any  other  places  of  Scripture,  to  prove 

the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  where  he  has  not  also  the  civil  sovereignty,  to  be 

laws. 

The  last  point  be  would  prove  is  this,  **  That  our  Saviour  Christ  has 
committed  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  immediately  to  none  but  the  Pope." 
Wherein  he  handleth  not  the  question  of  supremacy  between  the  Pope  and 
Christian  kings,  but  between  the  Pope  and  other  bishops.  And  first  he 
says,  it  is  agreed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  \s  at  least  in  the  general  de 
jure  divino^  that  is,  in  the  right  of  God ;  for  which  he  alleges  St  Paxil 
(Eph.  iv.  II),  where  he  says  that  Christ,  after  His  ascension  into  heaven, 
**  gave  gifts  to  men,  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evaneelists, 
and  some  pastors,  and  some  teachers  ; "  and  thence  infers  they  have  mdeed 
their  jurisdiction  in  God's  right ;  but  will  not  grant  they  have  it  immediately 
from  God,  but  derived  through  the  Pope.  But  if  a  man  may  be  said  to 
have  his  jurisdiction  de  jurt  divino,  and  yet  not  immediately ;  what  lawful 
jurisdiction,  though  buc  civil,  is  there  m  a  Christian  commonwealth  that  is 
not  also  dc  jure  divino  ?  For  Chnstian  kings  have  their  civil  power  from 
God  immediately  |  and  the  magistrates  under  him  (xercise  their  bcveral 
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diarges  in  virtue  of  his  commission;  wherein  that  which  they  do  is  no  less 
dejure  dwifto  mediaio,  than  that  which  the  bishops  do  in  virtue  of  the  Pope's 
ordination.  All  lawful  power  is  of  God,  immediately  in  the  supreme 
governor,  and  mediately  m  those  that  have  authority  under  him  :  so  that 
either  he  must  grant  every  constable  in  the  state  to  hold  his  office  in  the 
right  of  God ;  or  he  must  not  hold  that  any  bishop  holds  his  so,  besides  the 
Pope  himself. 

But  this  whole  dispute,  whether  Christ  left  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Pope 
only,  or  to  other  bishops  also,  if  considered  out  of  those  places  where  the 
Pope  has  the  civil  sovereignty,  is  a  contention  de  lana  caprina  :  for  none  of 
them,  where  they  are  not  sovereigns,  has  any  jurisdiction  at  all.  For  juris- 
diction is  the  power  of  hearing  and  determining  causes  between  man  and 
man  :  and  can  belong  to  none  bat  him  that  hath  flie  power  to  prescribe  the 
rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  is,  to  make  laws  ;  and  with  the  sword  of 
justice  to  compel  men  to  obey  his  decisions,  pronounced  either  by  himself  or 
by  the  judges  he  ordaineth  thereto  ;  which  none  can  lawfully  do  but  the 
civil  sovereign. 

Therefore  when  he  allegeth  out  of  chapter  vi.  of  Luke,  that  our  Saviour 
called  His  disciples  together,  and  chos&  twelve  of  them,  which  He  named 
apostles,  he  proveth  that  He  elected  them  (all,  except  Matthias,  Paul,  and 
Barnabas),  and  gave  them  power  and  command  to  preach,  but  not  to  judge 
of  causes  between  man  and  man :  for  that  is  a  power  which  He  refused  to 
take  upon  himsdf,  sajring,  '*  Who  made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider,  amongst 
you  ?  and  in  another  place,  ''My  kingdom  b  not  of  this  world."  But 
he  that  hath  not  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  man  and 
man,  cannot  be  said  to>have  any  jurisdiction  at  all.  And  yet  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  power  to  preach  and  baptize  in  all 
ports  of  the  world,  supposing  they  were  iv>t  by  their  own  lawful  sovereign 
mbtdden :  for  to  our  own  sovereigns  Christ  himself,  and  His  apostles, 
have  in  sundry  places  expressly  commanded  us  in  all  things  to  be  obedient. 

The  arguments  by  which  he  would  prove  that  bishops  receive  their  juris- 
diction from  the  Pope  (seeing  the  Pope  in  the  dominions  of  other  princes 
hath  no  jurisdiction  himself)  are  all  in  vain.  Yet  because  they  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  bishops  receive  jurisdiction,  when  they  have  it,  from 
their  civil  sovereigns,  I  will  not  omit  the  recital  of  them. 

The  first  is  from  chapter  xi.  of  Numbers,  where  Moses  not  being  able 
alone  to  undergo  the  whole  burthen  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  God  commanded  him  to  choose  seventy  elder?,  and  took  part  of 
the  spirit  of  Moses  to  put  it  upon  those  seventy  dders :  by  which  is  dnder- . 
stood,  not  that  God  weakened  the  spirit  of  Moses  ;  for  that  had  not  eased 
him  at  all ;  but  that  they  had  all  of  them  their  authority  from  him ,  wherein 
he  doth  truly  and  ingenuously  interpret  that  pkce.  But  seeing  Moses  had 
the  entire  sovereignty  in  the  conrnionwealth  of  the  Tews,  it  is  manifest  that 
it  is  thereby  sign£ed  that  they  had  their  authority  from  the  dvil  sovereign: 
and  therefore  that  place  proveth  that  bishops  in  every  Christian  common- 
wealth have  their  authority  from  the  civil  sovereign  ;  and  from  the  Pope  in 
his  own  territories  cmly,  and  not  in  the  territories  of  any  other  state. 

The  second  argument,  is  from  the  nature  of  monarchy ;  wherein  all 
anthority  is  in  one  man,  and  in  others  by  derivation  from  him.  But  the 
government  of  the  Church,  he  says,  is  monarchical.  This  also  makes  for 
Christian  monarchs.  For  they  are  really  monarchs  of  their  own  people ; 
that  is,  of  their  own  Church ;  for  the  Church  is  the  same  thing  with  a 
Christian  people  ;  whereas  the  power  of  the  Pope,  though  he  were  St.  Peter, 
»  neither  monarchy,  nor  hath  anything  of  *'archical,"  nor  "cratical,"  but 
only  of  "didactical;"  for  God  acccptclh  not  a  forced,  but  a  willing 
obedience. 
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The  third  is  from  that  the  "  see  "  of  St  Peter  is  called  by  St.  Cyprian, 
the  "head,"  the  "source,"  the  "root,"  the  "sun,"  from  whence  the 
authority  of  bishops  is  derived.  But  by  the  law  of  Nature,  which  is  a 
better  principle  of  right  and  wrong  than  the  word  of  an^  doctor  that  is  bot 
a  man,  the  civil  sovereign  in  every  commonwealth  is  the  "head,"  the 
"source,"  the  "root,"  and  the  "sun,"  from  which  all  jurisdiction  is  de- 
rived. And  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  is  derived  from  the  civil 
sovereign. 

The  fourth  is  taken  from  the  inequalitv  of  their  jurisdictions.  For  if 
God,  saith  he,  had  given  it  them  immediately.  He  had  given  as  well  equality 
of  jurisdiction  as  of  order ;  but  we  see,  some  are  bishops  but  of  one  town, 
some  of  a  hundred  towns,  and  some  of  many  whole  provinces ;  which 
differences  were  not  determined  by  the  command  of  God.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion therefore  is  not  of  God,  but  of  man ;  and  one  has  a  greater,  another  a 
less,  as  it  pleaseth  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  Which  argument,  if  he  had 
proved  before,  that  the  Pope  had  an  universal  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians, 
had  been  for  his  purpose.  But  seeing  that  hath  not  been  proved,  and  that 
it  is  notoriously  known,  the  large  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  given  him 
by  those  that  had  it,  that  is,  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  (for  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  upon  the  same  title,  namely,  of  being  bishop  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  empire,  and  seat  of  the  empax)r,  claimed  to  be  equal  to 
him),  it  followeth,  that  all  other  bishops  have  their  jurisdiction  from  the 
sovereigns  of  the  place  wherein  they  exercise  the  same.  And  as  for  that 
cause  they  have  not  their  authoritv  de  fure  divino;  so  neither  hath  the  Pope 
his  dejure  divino^  except  only  where  he  is  also  the  civil  sovereign. 

His  fifth  argument  is  this:  "  If  bishops  have  their  jurisdiction  imme- 
diately from  God,  the  Pope  could  not  take  it  from  t]iem,  for  he  can  do 
nothing  contrary  to  God's  ordination,"  and  this  consequence  is  good,  and 
well  proved.  "  But,"  aaith  he,  "  the  Pope  can  do  this,  and  has  done  it." 
This  also  is  granted,  so  he  do  it  in  his  own  dominion^  or  in  the  dominiom 
of  any  other  prince  that  hath  given  him  that  power ;  but  not  univemdiy  in 
right  of  the  popedom,  for  that  power  belongeth  to  every  Christian  sove- 
reign  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  empire,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
sovereignty.  Before  the  people  of  Israel  had,  by  the  commandmait  of  God 
to  Samuel,  set  over  themselves  a  king,  after  the  manner  of  other  nations, 
the  high  priest  had  the  dvilgovemment,  and  none  but  he  could  make  or 
depose  an  inferior  priest.  ISut  that  power  was  afterwards  in  the  king,  as 
may  be  proved  by  this  same  argument  of  Bellarmine  ;  for  if  the  priest  be 
tlie  high  priest,  or  any  other  had  his  jurisdiction  immediately  from  God, 
then  the  king  could  not  take  it  from  him,  "  for  he  could  do  nothing  '^-^ 
trary  to  God's  ordinance."  But  it  is  certain  that  king  Solomon  (i 
ii.  26, 27)  deprived  Abiathar  the  high  priest  of  his  office,  and  placed 
(verse  35)  in  his  room.  Kings  therefore  may  in  like  manner  ordain  and 
deprive  bishops,  as  they  sh^  think  fit  for  the  well-governing  of  tudx 
subjects. 

His  sixth  aigiunent  is  this:  if  bishops  have  their  jnrisdictioQ  de  jun 
divino^  that  is,  "immediately  from  God,"  they  that  maintain  it  should  bring 
some  word  of  God  to  prove  it ;  but  they  can  bring  none.  The  argnnient 
is  good ;  I  have  therefore  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  it  is  an  argument 
no  less  good  to  prove  the  Pope  himself  to  have  no  juxiadiction  in  th< 
dominion  of  any  other  prince. 

Lastly,  he  bringeth  for  argument  the  testimony  of  two  popes,  Innooeol 
and  Leo  ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  might  have  alleged  with  as  good  reason,  the 
testimonies  of  all  the  popes  almost  since  St.  Peter.  For  considering  th< 
love  of  power  naturally  implanted  in  mankind,  whosoever  were  made  Fopt 
he  would  be  tempted  to  iiphold  the  same  opinion.     Nevertheless,  tfac] 
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slionld  therein  bat  do,  as  Innocent  and  Leo  did,  bear  witness  df  themselves, 
and  therefore  their  witness  should  not  be  good. 

In  the  fifth  book  he  hath  four  conclusions.  The  first  is,  **that  the  Pope 
is  not  lord  of  all  the  world  ;  *'  the  second,  "  that  the  Pope  b  not  the  lord  of 
all  tlie  Christian  world;"  the  third,  "that  the  Pope  without  his  own 
territory,  has  not  any  temporal  jurisdictiun  *  directly.' "  These  three  con- 
clusions are  easily  granted.  The  fourth  is,  **  that  the  Pope  has,  in  the 
dominions  of  other  princes,  the  supreme  temporal  power  *  indirectly,* " 
which  is  denied  ;  unless  he  mean  by  **  indirectly,"  that  he  has  gotten  it  by 
indirect  means,  then  is  that  also  granted.  But  I  understand  that  when  he 
saiih  he  bath  it  **  indirectly,"  he  means  that  such  temporal  jurisdiction 
belongeth  to  him  of  right,  but  that  this  right  is  but  a  consequence  of  his 
pastoral  authority,  the  which  he  could  not  exercise  unless  he  have  the  other 
with  it ;  and  therefore  to  the  pastoral  power,  which  he  calls  spiritual,  the 
supreme  power  civil  is  necessarily  annexed ;  and  that  thereby  he  hath  a 
right  to  oiange  kingdoms,  pving  them  to  one  and  taking  them  from 
another,  when  he  shall  think  it  comluces  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Before  I  come  to  consider  the  arguments  by  which  he  would  prove  this 
doctrine,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  the  consequences  of  it ;  that 
princes  and  states  that  have  the  civil  sovereignty  in  their  several  common- 
wealths may  bethink  themselves,  whether  it  be  convenient  for  them,  and 
conducing  to  the  good  of  their  subjects,  of  whom  they  are  to  give  an  ac^ 
count  at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  admit  the  same. 

When  it  is  said  the  Pope  hath  not,  in  the  territories  of  other  states,  the 
supreme  civil  power  *' directly,"  we  are  to  understand  he  doth  not  challenge 
it,  as  other  civil  sovereigns  do,  from  the  original  submission  thereto  of  those 
that  are  to  be  governed.  For  it  is  evident,  and  has  already  been  sufficiently 
ui  this  treatise  demonstrated,  that  the  right  of  all  sovereigns  is  derived 
originally  from  the  consent  of  every  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  governed  ; 
whether  they  that  choose  him  do  it  for  their  common  defence  against  an 
enemy,  as  when  they  agree  amongst  themselves  to  appoint  a  man  or  an 
assembly  of  men  to  protect  them ;  or  whether  they  do  it  to  save  their  lives, 
bv  submission  to  a  conquering  enemy.  The  Pope  therefore  when  he  dis- 
cmimeth  the  supreme  civil  power  over  other  states  *'  directly,"  denieth  no 
more,  but  that  his  right  cometh  to  him  by  that  way ;  he  ceaseth  not  for 
all  that  to  claim  it  another  way,  and  that  is,  without  the  consent  of  them 
that  are  to  be  governed,  by  a  right  given  hhn  by  God,  which  he  calletb 
•*  indirectly  "  in  his  assumption  to  the  papacy.  But  by  what  way  soever 
he  pretend,  the  power  is  the  same ;  and  he  may,  if  it  be  granted  to  be  his- 
rigbt,  depose  pnnces  and  states  as  often  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  souls,. 
that  is,  as  often  as  he  will :  for  he  claimeth  also  the  sole  power  to  judge 
whether  it  be  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  or  not.  And  this  is  the 
doctrine  not  only  that  Bellarmine  here,  and  many  other  doctors  teach  in 
their  sennons  and  books,  but  al30  that  some  councils  have  decreed,  and  the 
Popes  have  accordingly,  when  the  occasion  hath  served  them,  put  in  practice. 
For  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in 
the  thurd  chapter  De  Hareticis^  hath  this  canon :  '*  If  a  king,  at  the  Pope'» 
admonition,  do  not  purge  his  kingdom  of  heretic?,  and  l^eing  excommuni< 
cate  for  the  same,  make  not  satisfaction  within  a  year,  his  subjects  are 
absolved  of  their  obedience."  And  the  practice  hereof  hath  been  seen  on 
divers  occasions ;  as  in  the  deposing  of  Chilperic,  king  of  France  ;  in  the 
translation  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Charlemagne;  in  the  oppression  of 
John,  king  of  England ;  in  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  and  of 
late  years,  in  the  league  against  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  in  many 
more  occurrences.  I  think  there  be  few  princes  that  consider  not  this  as 
vnjitst  and  inconvenient ;  but  I  wish  they  would  all  resolve  to  be  kings  or 
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sabjects.  Men  cannot  sore  two  masters.  They  ought  therefore  to  eas6 
them,  either  by  holding  the  reins  of  goyemment  wholly  in  their  own 
hands ;  or  \ff  wholly  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  that  such 
men  as  are  willing  to  be  ob^ent,  may  be  protected  in  their  obedience. 
For  this  distinction  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  is  but  words.  Power 
is  ^as  really  divided  and  as  dangerously  to  all  purposes,  by  sharing  wiUi 
another  '*  indirect "  power,  as  with  a  '*  direct "  one.  But  to  come  now  to 
his  arguments. 

The  first  is  this,  ''The  civil  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual :  therefore 
he*  that  hath  the  supreme  power  spiritual,  hath  right  to  command  temporal 
princes,  and  dispose  of  their  temporals  in  order  to  the  spiritual."    As  for 
;  the  distinction  of  temporal  and  spiritual,  let  us  consider  m  what  sense  It 
may^  be  said  intelligibly,  that  the  temporal  or  civil  power  is  subject  to  the 
spiritual.    There  &  but  two  ways  tnat  those  words  can  be  made  sense. 
.  For  when  we  say,  one  power  is  subject  to  another  power,  the  meaning 
either  is,  that  he  which  nath  the  one,  is  subject  to  him  that  hath  the  other ; 
or  that  the  one  power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means  to  the  end.     For  we 
cannot  understand  that  one  power  hath  power  over  another  power ;  or  that 
one  power  can  have  right  or  command  over  another.     For  subjection,  com- 
mand,  right,  and  power,  are  accidents,  not  of  powers,  but  of  persons.    One 
power  may  be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a  saddler  to  the  art  of  a 
rider.     If  then  it  be  granted,  that  the  civil  government  be  ordained  as  a 
means  to  bring  us  to  a  spiritual  felicity ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  if  a 
king  have  the  civil  power,  and  the  Pope  the  spiritual,  that  therefore  the 
king  is  bound  to  obey  the  Pope,  more  than  every  saddler  is  bound  to  obey 
every  rider.    Therefore  as  from  subordination  of  an  art,  cannot  be  inferred 
the  subjection  of  the  professor ;  so  fix>m  the  subordination  of  a  govern- 
ment cannot  be  inferred  the  subjection  of  the  governor.     When  there- 
fore he  saith,  the  civil  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  his  meaning  is^ 
that  the  civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  sovereign.     And  the  axgii. 
•  ment  stands  thus,  **  The  civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual ;  therefore 
the  spiritual  prince  may  command  temporal  princes. "    Wnere  the  condusioa 
is  the  same  with  the  antecedent  he  should  nave  proved.     But  to  prove  it, 
he  allegeth  first,  this  reason :  "  Kings  and  Popes,  clergy  and  lai^,  make 
but  one  commonwealth ;  that  is  to  say,  but  one  Church :  and  in  aU  bodies 
the  members  depend  one  upon  another :  but  things  spiritual  depend  not  on 
things  temporal :  therefore  temporal  depend  on  spiritual,  and  therefore  are 
subject  to  them."    In  which  argumentation  there  be  two  gross  errors :  one 
is,  that  all  Christian  kings,  popes,  clergy,  and  all  other'  Christian  men, 
nuke  but  one  commonwudth.     For  it  is  evident  that  France  is  one  com- 
monwealth, Spain  another,  and  Venice  a  third,  &c.     And  these  consist  of 
Christians ;  and  therefore  also  are  several  bodies  of  Christians  ;  that  is  to 
say,  several  Churches :  and  their  several  sovereigns  represent  them,  whereby 
they  are  capable  of  commanding  and  obeying,  of  doing  and  snf!c»ing^  as  a 
natural  man ;  which  no  general  or  universal  Church  is,  till  it  have  a  repre- 
sentant ;  whidi  it  hath  not  on  earth  :  for  if  it  had,  there  is  no  doubt  bat 
that  all  Christendom  were  one  commonwealth,  whose  sovereign  were  that 
representant,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal.     And  me  Pope,  to 
make  himself  this  representant,  wanteth  three  things  that  our  Saviour  hath 
not  given  him,  to  "command,"  and  to  "judge,"  and  to  '* punish,"  other- 
wise than,  by  excommunication,  to  run  from  those  that  will  not  learn  of 
him.    For  though  the  Pope  were  Christ's  only  vicar,  yet  he  cannot  exercise 
his  government,  till  our  Saviour's  second  coming :  and  then  also  it  is  not 
the  Pope,  but  St  Peter  himself  with  the  other  apostles,  that  are  to  be  judges 
^  the  world. 
.   The  other  error  in  this  his  first  argument  is,  that  he  says,  the  membeta  of 
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eveiy  commonwealthy  as  of  a  nataral  body,  depend  one  of  another.  It  is 
true,  they  cohere  together,  bat  they  depend  only  on  the  sovereign,  which  is 
the  soul  of  tiie  commonwealth ;  whioi  failing,  the  commonwealth  is  dis* 
solved  into  a  civil  war,  no  one  man  so  much  as  cohering  to  another  for  want 
of  a  common  dependence  on  a  known  sovereign ;  just  as  the  members  of 
the  natural  body  dissolve  into  earth  for  want  of  a  soul  to  hold  them 
together.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  this  similitude  from  whence  to  infer 
a  dependence  of  the  laity  on  the  clergy,  or  of  the  temporal  officers  on  the 
spiritual ;  but  of  both  on  the  dvil  sovereign ;  which  ought  indeed  to  direct 
his  civil  commands  to  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  is  not  therefore  subject  to 
any  but  God  himself.  And  thus  you  see  the  laboured  fallacy  of  the  first 
argument  to  deceive  such  men  as  distinguish  not  between  the  subordination 
erf  actions  in  the  way  to  the  end ;  and  the  subjection  of  persons  one  to 
another  in  the  administration  of  the  means.  For  to  every  end  the  means 
are  determined  by  Nature,  or  by  God  himself  supematurally ;  but  the  power 
to  make  men  use  the  means  is  in  every  nation  resigned  by  the  law  of  Nature, 
which  forbiddeth  men  to  violate  their  faith  given  to  the  civil  sovereign. 

His  second  argument  is  this :  '*  Every  commonwealth,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perfect  and  sufficient  in  itself,  may  command  anj  other 
commonwealtn  not  subject  to  it,  and  force  it  to  change  the  administration 
of  the  government ;  nay,  depose  the  prince,  and  set  another  in  his  room,  if 
it  cannot  otherwise  defend  itself  against  the  injuries  he  goes  about  to 
do  them :  much  more  may  a  spiritual  commonwealth  command  a  temporal 
one  to  change  the  administration  of  their  government,  and  may  depose 
prinoes,  and  institute  others,  when  they  cannot  otherwise  defend  the 
spiritual  good." 

That  a  conunonwealth,  to  defend  itself  against  injuries,  may  lawfully  do 
all  that  he  hath  here  said,  is  very  true ;  and  hath  already  in  that  which  hath 
gone  before  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  And  if  it  were  also  true,  that 
there  is  now  in  this  world  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  distinct  from  a  civil 
commonwealth,  then  might  the  prince  thereof,  upon  injury  done  him,  or 
npon  want  of  caution  that  injury  be  not  done  him  in  time  to  come,  repair 
and  secure  himself  by  war ;  whi(£  is,  in  sum,  deposing,  killing,  or  subduing, 
or  domg  any  act  of  hostility.  But  by  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  no  less 
lawfiolfor  a  civil  sovereign,  upon  the  like  injuries  done,  or  feared,  to  make 
war  upon  the  spiritual  sovereign ;  which  I  believe  is  more  than  Cardinil 
Bellarmine  would  have  inferred  from  his  own  proposition. 

But  spiritual  commonwealth  there  is  none  in  this  world :  for  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  He  himself  saith  is  not  of  this 
world ;  but  shall  be  in  the  next  world  at  the  resurrection,  when  they  that 
have  lived  justly,  and  believed  that  He  was  the  Christ  shall,  though  they 
died  "natinal"  bodies,  rise  "spiritual"  bodies:  and  then  it  is  that  our 
Saviour  shall  judge  Uie  world,  and  conquer  His  adversaries,  and  make  a 
spiritual  commonwealth.  In  the  meantime,  seeing  there  are  no  men  on 
earth  whose  bodies  are  spiritual,  there  can  be  no  spiritual  commonwealth 
amongst  men  that  are  yet  in  the  flesh  ;  unless  we  call  preachers,  that  have 
commiswnn  to  tnch,  and  prepare  men  for  their  reception  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  at  the  resurrection,  a  commonwealth ;  which  I  have  proved 
already  to  be  none. 

The  third  argument  is  this:  *<  It  is  not  Uiwful  for  Christians  to  tolerate 
an  infidel  or  heretical  king,  in  case  he  endeavour  to  draw  them  to  his  heresy 
or  infidelity.  But  to  judj^  whether  a  king  draw  his  subjects  to  heresy  or  not 
belongeth  to  the  Pope.  Therefore  hath  the  Pope  right  to  determine  whether 
theprince  be  to  be  deposed  or  not  deposed." 

To  this  I  answer,  that  both  these  assertions  are  faUe.  For  Christians,  or 
men  of  what  religion  soever,  if  they  tolerate  not  their  king,  whatsoever  law 
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he  makcth,  though  it  be  concerning  religion,  do  violate  their  fiiith,  contnuy 
to  the  divine  law,  both  *'  natural "  and  '*  positive : "  nor  is  there  any  judge 
of  heresy  amongst  subjects,  but  their  own  civil  sovereign.  For  "  heresy 
IB  nothing  else  but  a  private  opinion  obstinately  maintained,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  which  the  public  person,  that  is  to  say,  the  representant  of  the  com- 
monwealth, hath  commanded  to  be  taught."  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
an  opinion  publicly  appointed  to  be  taught,  cannot  be  heresy ;  nor  the 
soveneign  pnnces  that  authorize  them,  heretics.  For  heretics  are  none  but 
private  men,  that  stubbornly  defend  some  doctrine  prohibited  by  their  lawful 
sovereigns. 

But  to  prove  that  Christians  are  not  to  tolerate  infidel  or  heretical  kings, 
he  allegeth  a  place  in  Deut.  xvii.  15,  where  God  forbiddeth  the  Jews,  wImd 
they  shall  set  a  king  over  themselves,  to  choose  a  stranger :   and  from 
thence  inferreth  that  it  is  unlawful  fcft-  a  Christian  to  choose  a  king  that  is 
not  a  Christian.     And  it  is  true,  that  he  that  is  a  Christian,  that  is,  he 
that  hath  already  obliged  himself  to  receive  our  Saviour,  when  He  shall 
come,  for  his  king,  shall  tempt  God  too  much  in  choosing  for  king  in  this 
world  one  that  he  knoweth  will  endeavour,  both  by  terror  and  persuasion, 
to  make  him  violate  his  faith.     But  it  is,  saith  he,  the  same  Hanger  to 
choose  one  that  is  not  a  Christian  for  king,  and  not  to  depose  him  when  be 
is  chosen.    To  this  I  say,  the  question  is  not  of  the  danger  of  not  deposing, 
but  of  the  justice  of  deposing  him.     To  choose  him,  may  in  some  cases  be 
unjust ;  but  to  depose  him  when  he  is  chosen  is  in  no  case  just     For  it  is 
always  violation  of  faith,  and  consequently  against  the  law  of  Nature,  which 
is  the  eternal  law  of  Goid.     Nor  do  we  read  that  any  such  doctrine  was 
accounted  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  nor  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  till  the  Popes  had  the  civil  sovereignty  of  Rome.     But  to  this 
he  bath  replied,  that  the  Christians  of  old  deposed  not  Nero,  nor  Diocletian, 
nor  Julian,  nor  Valens  an  Arian,  for  this  cause  only,  that  they  wanted  tem- 
poral forces.     Perhaps  so.    But  did  our  Saviour,  who  for  calling  for  mi^t 
nave  had  twelve  legions  of  inmiortal,  invulnerable  angels  to  assist  Him, 
want  forces  to  depose  Caesar,  or  at  least  Pilate,  that  unjustly,   without 
finding  fault  in  Him,  delivered  Him  to  the  Jews  to  be  crudned  ?    Or  if  the 
apostles  wanted  temporal  forces  to  depose  Nero,  was  it  therefore  neoessaiy 
for  them,  in  their  epistles  to  the  new-made  Christians,  to  teach  them,  as 
they  did,  to  obey  the  powers  constituted  over  them,  whereof  Nero  in  thai 
time  was  one,  and  that  they  ought  to  ob^  them,  not  for  fear  of  their  wrath, 
but  for  conscience  sake  ?  Shall  we  say  they  did  not  only  obey,  but  also  teach 
what  they  meant  not,  for  want  of  strength  ?    It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of 
strength,  but  for  conscience  sake,  that  Christians  are  to  tolerate  their  hea- 
then princes,  or  princes  (for  I  cannot  call  any  one  whose  doctrine  is  the 
public  doctrine  an  heretic)  that  authorize  the  teaching  of  an  error.     And 
whereas  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  he  all^eth  further,  tha: 
St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  vi.)  appointed  judges  under  Nthe  heathen  princes  of  those 
times,  such  as  were  not  ordained  by  those  pidnces ;  it  is  not  true.     For 
St.  Paul  does  but  advise  them  to  take  some  of  tneir  brethren  to  compound 
their  differences  as    arbitrators,  rather  than  to  go  Ito  kiw  one  with  another 
before  the  heathen  judges ;  which  is  a  wholesome  precept,  and  full  of  charity, 
fit  to  be  practised  also  in  the  best  Christian  commonwd^ths.     And  for  the 
danger  that  may  arise  to  religion,  by  the  subjects  toleil^ting  of  a  heathen, 
or  an  erring  prince,  it  is  a  point  of  which  a  subject  is  noVompetent  judge  ; 
or  if  he  be,  the  Pope's  temporal  subjects  may  judge  also  oi  the  Pope's  doc- 
trine.   For  every  Christian  prince,  as  I  have  formerly  pnpved,  is  no  less 
supreme  pastor  of  his  own  subjects  than  the  Pope  of  his.    \ 

The  fourth  argument  is  taken  from  the  baptism  of  kings ;  \wherein  that 
they  may  be  made  Christians,  they  submit  their  sceptres  to  ^hrist ;  and 
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promise  to  keep  and  defend  the  Christian  faith.  This  is  true  ;  for 
Christian  kings  are  no  more  but  Christ's  subjects  :  but  they  may,  for  all  that, 
be  the  Pope's  fellows  ;  for  they  are  supreme  pastors  of  their  own  subjects  ; 
and  the  Pope  is  no  more  but  king  and  pastor,  even  in  Rome  itself. 

The  fifth  ai^:ament  is  drawn  from  the  words  spoken  by  our  Saviour, 
"  Feed  my  sheep;"  by  which  was  given  all  power  necessary  for  a  pastor ; 
as  the  power  to  chase  away  wolves,  such  as  are  heretics  ;  the  power  to  shut 
np  rams  if  they  be  mad,  or  push  at  the  other  sheep  with  their  horns,  such 
as  are  evil,  though  Christian  kings  ;  and  power  to  give  the  flock  convenient 
food.  From  whence  he  inferreth  that  St.  Peter  had  these  three  powers 
given  him  by  Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  last  of  these  powers  is  no 
more  than  the  power,  or  rather  command,  to  teach.  For  the  first,  which  is 
to  chase  away  wolves,  that  is,  heretics,  the  place  hequoteth  is  (Matt.  vii.  15), 
"  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  are  ravening  wolves."  But  neither  are  heretics  false  prophets,  or 
at  all  prophets  :  nor,  admitting  heretics  for  the  wolves  there  meant,  were 
the  apostles  commanded  to  kill  them,  or  if  they  were  kings,  to  depose 
them  ;  but  to  beware  of,  fly,  and  avoid  them  :  nor  was  it  to  St.  Peter,  nor 
to  any  o'f  the  apostles,  but  to  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  followed  him 
into  the  mountain,  men  for  the  most  part  not  yet  converted,  that  he  gave 
this  counsel,  to  beware  of  false  prophets :  which,  therefore,  if  it  confer  a 
power  of  chasing  away  kings,  was  given,  not  only  to  private  men,  but  to 
men  that  were  not  at  all  Christians.  And  as  to  the  power  of  separating, 
and  shutting  up  of  furious  rams,  by  which  he  meaneth  Christian  kings  that 
refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Roman  pastor,  our  Saviour  refused  to 
take  upon  Him  that  power  in  this  world  himself,  but  advised  to  let  the 
com  and  tares  grow  up  together  till  the  day  of  judgment :  much  less  did 
He  give  it  to  St.  Peter,  or  can  St.  Peter  give  it  to  the  Popca.  St.  Peter 
and  all  other  pastors  are  bidden  to  esteem  those  Christians  that  disobey  the 
Church,  that  is,  that  disobey  the  Christian  sovereign,  as  heathen  men,  and 
as  publicans.  Seeing  then,  men  challenge  to  the  Pope  no  authority  over 
heathen  princes,  they  ought  to  cliallenge  none  over  those  that  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  heathen. 

But  from  the  power  to  teach  only,  he  inferreth  also  a  coercive  power  in 
the  Pope,  over  kings.  The  pastor,  saith  he,  must  give  his  flock  convenient 
food  :  therefore  the  Pope  may,  and  ought  to  compel  kings  to  do  their  duly. 
Out  of  which  it  followeth  that  the  Pope  as  pastor  of  Christian  men,  is  king 
of  kings :  which  all  Christian  kings  ought  indeed  either  to  confess,  or  else 
they  ought  to  take  upon  themselves  the  supreme  pastoral  charge,  every 
one  in  his  own  dominion. 

His  sixth  and  last  argument  is  from  examples.  To  which  I  answer, 
fixst,  that  examples  prove  nothing :  secondly,  that  the  examples  he  allegeth 
make  not  so  much  as  a  probability  of  right.  The  fact  of  Jehoiada,  in  killing 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.),  was  either  by  the  authority  of  king  Toash,  or  it  was 
a  horrible  crime  in  the  high  priest,  which  ever  after  the  election  of  king 
Saul  was  a  mere  subject.  The  fact  of  St.  Ambrose  in  excommunicating 
Theodosius  the  emperor,  if  it  were  true  he  did  so,  was  a  capital  crime. 
And  for  the  Popes,  Gregory  L,  Gregory  II.,  Zachary,  and  Leo  III.,  their 
judgments  are  void,  as  ^ven  in  their  own  cause ;  and  the  acts  done  by 
them  conformably  to  this  doctrine,  are  the  greatest  crimes,  especially  that 
of  Zachaiy,  that  are  incident  to  human  nature.  And  thus  much  of  Power 
Ecdestastical ;  wherein  I  had  been  more  brief,  forbearing  to  examine  these 
arguments  of  Bellarmine,  if  they  had  been  his  as  a  private  man,  and  not  as 
the  champion  of  the  Papacy  against  all  other  Christian  Princes  and  States. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
Of  what  u  f$ecessaryfir  a  Matins  Reception  into  ths  Kingdom  ofBi 


The  most  frequent  pretext  of  sedition,  and  civil  war,  in  Christian  common* 
wealths,  hath  a  long  time  proceede<^  from  a  difficulty,  not  yet  sufficiently 
resolved,  of  obeying  at  once  both  God.  and  man,  then  when  their  com- 
mandments are  one  contrary  to  the  other.  It  is  manifest  enough,  that 
when  a  man  receiveth  two  contrary  commands,  and  knows  that  one  of  them 
is  God's,  he  ouf  ht  to  obey  that,  and  not  the  other,  though  it  be  the  com- 
mand even  of  nis  lawful  sovereign  (whether  a  monarch,  or  a  sovereign 
assembly),  or  the  command  of  his  father.  The  difficulty  therefore  coii- 
sisteih  in  this,  that  men,  when  they  are  commanded  in  the  name  of  God, 
know  not  in  divers  cases,  whether  the  command  be  from  God,  or  whether 
he  that  commandeth  do  but  abuse  God's  name  for  some  private  ends  of  hii 
own.  For  as  there  were  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  many  false  prophets, 
that  sought  reputation  with  the  people,  by  feigned  dreams  and  visions ;  so 
there  have  been  in  all  times  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  false  teachers,  that 
seek  reputation  with  the  people,  by  fantastical  and  false  doctrines  ;  and  by 
such  reputation  (as  is  the  nature  of  ambition),  to  govern  them  for  their 
private  benefit. 

But  this  difficulty  of  obeying  both  God  and  the  civil  sovereign  on  earth, 
to  those  that  can  distinguish  ^tween  what  is  **  necessary,"  and  what  is  not 
''  necessary  for  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  of  no  moment 
For  if  the  command  of  the  civil  sovereign  be  such,  as  that  it  may  be  oheytA. 
without  the  forfeiture  of  life  eternal ;  not  to  obey  it  is  unjust ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  takes  place :  **  Servants  obey  your  masters  in  all 
things ; "  and  '*  Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  ; "  and  the  precept 
of  our  Saviour,  "  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  chair  ;  all  there- 
fore they  shall  say,  that  observe  and  do."  But  if  the  command  t>e  such  as 
cannot  be  obeyed,  without  being  damned  to  eternal  death  ;  then  it  were 
madness  to  obey  it,  and  the  counsel  of  our  Saviour  takes  place  (Matt  z. 
28),  **  Fear  not  those  that  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul."  All 
men  therefore  that  would  avoid,  both  the  punishments  that  are  to  be  m  this 
world  inflicted,  for  disobedience  to  their  earthly  sovereign,  and  those  that 
shall  be  inflicted  in  the  world  to  come,  for  disobedience  to  God,  have  need 
be  taught  to  distinguish  well  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  necessary  to 
eternal  salvation. 

All  that  is  *' necessary  to  salvation,"  is  contained  in  two  virtues,  "faith 
in  Christ,"  and  **  obedience  to  laws."  The  latter  of  these,  if  it  were  perfect, 
were  enough  to  us.  But  because  we  are  all  guilty  of  disobedience  to  God's 
law,  not  only  originally  in  Adam,  but  also  actually  by  our  own  trxins- 
(^ressions,  there  is  required  at  our  hands  now,  not  only  "obedience"  for 
the  rest  of  our  time,  but  also  a  "  remission  of  sins "  for  the  time  past ; 
which  remission  is  the  reward  of  our  faith  in  Christ  That  nothing  else  is 
necessarily  required  to  salvation,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  shut  to  none  but  to  sinners  ;  that  is  to  say,,  to  the  disobedient,  or 
transgressors  of  the  law  ;  nor  to  them,  in  case  they  repent,  and  believe  all 
the  articles  of  Christian  faith  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  obedience  required  at  our  hands  by  God,  that  accepteth  in  all  our 
actions  the  will  for  the  deed,  is  a  serious  endeavour  to  obey  Him  ;  and  is 
called  also  by  all  s>uch  names  as  signify  that  endeavour.  And  therefore 
obedience  is  sometimes  called  by  the  names  of  "charily"  and  *'love," 
because   they  imply  a  will  to  obey;  and  our  Saviour  himrelf  makelh  our 
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bvelo  God,  and  to  one  anudier,  a  fulfilling  of  the  ifliole  law  :  and  some- 
times by  the  name  of  "  righteousness ; "  for  righteousness  is  but  the  will  to 
give  to  every  one  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  will  to  obey  the  laws :  and 
sometimes  by  the  name  of  "  repentance ;"  because  to  repent  implieth  a 
taming  away  from  sin,  which  is  the  same  with  the  return  of  the  will  to 
obedience.  Whosoever  therefore  unfeignedly  desireth  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  or  repenteth  him  truly  of  his  transgressions,  or  that 
loveth  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  hath  all  the 
obedience  necessary  to  his  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  For  if  God 
should  require  per^t  innocence,  there  could  no  flesh  be  saved. 

But  what  commandments  are  those  that  God  hath  given  us  ?  Are  all  those 
laws  which  were  given  to  the  Jews  by  the  hand  of  Moses  the  commandments 
of  God  ?  If  they  be,  why  are  not  Christians  taught  to  obey  them?  If  they  be 
not,  what  others  are  so,  besides  the  law  of  Nature  ?  For  our  Saviour  Christ 
hath  not  given  us  new  lavirs,  but  counsel  to  observe  those  we  are  subject  to ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of  our  several  sovereigns : 
nor  did  He  make  any  new  law  to  the  Jews  in  His  sermon  on  the  Mount,  but 
only  expounded  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  they  were  subject  before.  The 
jaws  of  God  therefore  are  none  but  the  laws  of  Nature,  whereof  the  principal 
IS,  that  we  should  not  violate  our  faith,  that  is,  a  commandment  to  obey 
our  civil  sovereigns,  which  we  constituted  over  us  by  mutual  pact  one  with 
ttwther.  And  this  law  of  God,  that  commandeth  obedience  to  the  law  civil, 
oommandeth  by  consequence  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ; 
which,  as  I  have  provea  in  the  precedent  chapter,  is  there  only  law,  where 
the  dvils  overeign  hath  made  it  so ;  and  in  other  places,  but  counsel ;  which 
t  man  at  his  own  peril  may  without  injustice  refuse  to  obey. 

Knowing  now  what  is  the  obedience  necessary  to  salvation,  and  to  whom 
it  is  due ;  we  are  to  consider  next  concerning  fiaith,  whom,  and  why  we 
beheve ;  and  what  are  the  articles  or  points  necessary  to  be  believed  by 
them  that  shall  be  saved.  And  first,  for  the  person  whom  we  believe, 
becaose  it  is  impossible  to  believe  any  person  before  we  know  what  he  saith, 
it  is  necessary  he  be  one  that  we  haveneard  speak.  The  person,  therefore, 
i^m  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  believed,  was  God 
himself  that  spake  unto  them  supeinatnrally :  and  the  penon  whom  the 
apostles  and  disciples  that  conversed  with  Christ  believed,  was  our  Saviour 
himsdf.  But  of  them,  to  whom  neither  God  the  Father,  nor  our  Saviour, 
ever  spake,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  person  whom  they  believed  was 
God.  They  believed  the  apostles,  and  after  them  the  pastors  and  doctors 
of  the  Church,  that  recommended  to  their  faith  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  so  that  the  faith  of  Christians  ever  since  our  Saviour's 
time  hath  had  for  foundation,  first,  the  reputation  of  their  pastors,  and 
afterward  the  authority  of  those  that  made  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
to  be  received  for  the  rule  of  faith  ;  which  none  could  do  but  Christian 
sovereigns  ;  who  are  therefore  the  supreme  pastors,  and  the  only  persons 
whom  Christians  now  hear  speak  from  God  ;  except  such  as  God  speaketh 
to  in  these  days  supematurally.  But  because  Oiere  be  many  false  prophets 
"gone  out  into  the  world,''  other  men  are  to  examine  sndi  spirits,  as  St. 
John  adviseth  us  ^ist  Epistle  iv.  i),  "  whether  they  be  of  God  or  not." 
And  therefore,  seemg  the  examination  of  doctrines  belongeth  to  the  su- 
preme pastor,  the  person,  which  all  they  that  have  no  special  revelation  are 
to  believe,  is,  in  every  commonw^th,  the  supreme  pastor,  that  is  to  say, 
the  CTvil  sovereign. 

The  causes  why  men  believe  any  Christian  doctrine  are  variotis.  For 
fiothis  the  gift  of  God  y  and  He  worketh  it  in  each  several  man  by  such 
ways  as  it  seemeth  good  unto  himself.  The  most  ordinary  immediate 
cause  of  our  belief,  concerning  any  point  of  Christian  faith,  ia^  that  we 
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believe  the  Bible  to  bT'tbe  word  of  Goa.  i>«i  ^\wj  we  DClievelbe  Bitne  to 
be  the  word  of  God  is  much  disputed,  as  all  questions  must  needs  be,  that 
are  not  well  stated.  For  they  make  not  the  question  to  be,  *'  why  we  be- 
lieve it,"  but,  •*  how  we  know  it ;"  as  if  *'  believing"  and  '*  knowing"  were 
ali  one.  And  thence  while  one  side  ground  their  knowledge  upon  the  in- 
fallibiHty  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  side,  on  the  testimony  of  the  private 
spirit,  neither  side  concludeth  what  it  pretends.  For  how  shall  a  man 
know  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  but  by  knowing  first  the  infallibility 
or  the  Scripture  ?  Or  how  shall  a  man  know  his  own  private  spirit  to  be 
other  than  a  belief,  grounded  upon  the  authority  and  arguments  of  his 
teachers,  or  upon  a  presumption  of  his  own  gifts?  Besides,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  from  which  can  be  inferred  the  infallibility  of  the  Church ; 
much  less  of  any  particular  Church ;  and  least  of  all,  the  infallibility  of  any 
particular  man. 

It  is  manifest  therefore  that  Christian  men  do  not  know,  but  onl^  believe 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  the  means  of  makmg  them 
believe,  which  God  is  pleased  to  afford  men  ordinarily,  is  according  to  the 
way  of  Nature,  that  is  to  say,  from  their  teachers.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul  concerning  Christian  faith  in  general  (Rom.  x.  17),  **  faith  cometh  by 
hearing,"  that  is,  by  hearing  our  lawful  pastors.  He  saith  also  (verses  14, 
15,  of  the  same  chapter),  "  How  shall  tney  believe  in  Him  of  whom  thev 
have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall 
they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ? ''  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinaiv 
cause  of  believing  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  the  same  with 
the  cause  of  the  believing  of  all  other  articles  of  our  faith,  namely,  the 
'  hearing  of  those  that  are  by  the  law  allowed  and  appointed  to  teach  us,  as 
•  our  parents  in  their  houses,  and  our  pastors  in  the  churches.  Which  also  is 
'  made  more  manifest  by  experience.  For  what  other  cause  can  there  be 
assigned  why,  in  Christian  commonwealths,  all  men  either  believe,  or  at 
least  profess  the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  in  other  common- 
wealths scarce  any  ;  but  that  in  Christian  commonwealths  they  are  taught 
it  from  their  infancy ;  and  in  other  places  they  are  taught  otherwise? 

But  if  teaching  be  the  cause  of  faith,  why  do  not  all  believe  ?  It  is  certain 
therefore  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  He  giveth  it  to  w*hora  He  will. 
Nevertheless,  because  to' them  to  whom  He  giveth  it,  He  giveth  it  by  the 
means  of  teachers,  the  immediate  cause  of  faith  is  heanng.  In  a  school, 
where  many  are  taught,  and  some  profit,  others  profit  not,  the  cause  of 
learning  in  them  that  profit  is  the  master;  yet  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred  that 
learning  is  not  the  gift  of  God.  All  good  things  proceed  from  God  ;  yet 
cannot  all  that  have  them  say  they  are  inspired  ;  for  that  implies  a  gift  supers 
natural,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  which  he  that  pretends  to,  pre- 
tends to  be  a  prophet,  and  is  subject  to  the  examination  ot  the  Church. 

But  whether  men  **  know,"  or  "  believe,"  or  "grant"  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God  ;  if  out  of  such  places  of  (hem  as  are  without  obscurity 
I  shall  show  what  articles  of  faith  are  necessary,  and  only  necessary  foe 
salvation,  those  men  must  needs  "  know,"  "  believe,"  or  "  grant"  the  same 

The  unum  necessarium^  only  article  of  faith,  which  the  Scripture  maketh 
simply  necessary  to  salvation,  is  this,  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ."  By  ihc 
name  of  *'  Christ "  is  understood  the  king,  which  God  had  before  promised 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  to  send  into  the  world,  to  leign  (ovec 
the  Jews,  and  over  such  of  other  nations  as  should  l)elieve  in  Him),  under 
himself  eternally  ;  and  to  give  them  that  eternal  life  which  was  lost  by  the 
sin  of  Adam.  Which  when  I  have  proved  out  of  Scripture,  I  will  furthei 
show  when  and  in  wliat  sense  some  other  articles  may  be  also  called 
"necessary." 

For  proof  that  the  belief  of  this  article,  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  is  all  the 
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faith  reqaired  to  salvation,  my  first  argument  shall  be  from  the  scope  of  the 
Evangelists,  which  was  by  the  description  of  the  life  of  oar  Saviour,  to 
establish  that  one  article,  "Jesus  is  the  Christ.''  The  sum  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  this,  tliat  Jesus  was  of  the  stock  of  David,  bom  of  a  Virgin : 
which  are  the  marks  of  the  true  Christ :  that  the  Magi  came  to  worship 
Him  as  King  of  the  Jews  :  that  Herod  for  the  same  cause  sought  to  kill 
Him :  that  John  the  mptist  proclaimed  Him :  that  He  preached  by  him- 
self and  His  apostles  that  He  was  that  king  :  that  He  taught  the  law,  not 
as  a  Scribe,  but  as  a  man  of  authority  :  that  He  cured  diseases  by  His  word 
only,  and  did  many  other  miracles,  which  were  foretold  the  Christ  should 
do :  that  He  was  saluted  king  when  He  entered  into  Jerusalem :  that  He 
forewarned  them  to  beware  of  all  others  that  should  pretend  to  be  Christ : 
that  He  was  taken,  accused,  and  put  to  death,  for  saying  He  was  king  : 
that  the  cause  of  His  condemnation  written  on  the  cross  was,  JESUS  OF 
NAZARETH,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  All  which  tend  to  no 
other  end  than  thb,  that  men  should  believe  that  *' Jesus  is  the  Christ." 
Such  therefore  was  the  scope  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  But  the  scope  of 
all  the  Evangelists,  as  may  appear  by  reading  them,  was  the  same.  Tnere- 
fore  the  scope  of  the  whole  gospel  was  the  establishing  of  that  only  article. 
And  St  John  expressly  xnalces  it  his  conclusion  (John  xx.  31), ''  These 
things  are  written,  that  you  may  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  tibe  Son  of 
the  living  God." 

My  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  subjects  of  the  sermons  of  the 
apostles,  both  whilst  our  Saviour  Uved  on  earth,  and  after  His  ascension. 
The  apostles^  in  our  Saviour's  time,  were  sent  (Luke  ix.  2)  "  to  preach  the 
kingdum  of  God."  For  neither  there  nor  Matt.  x.  7giveth  He  any  com- 
mission to  them  other  than  this,  *'  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  the  kingdom 
of  hcavai  is  at  hand ; "  that  is,  that  Jesus  is  the  **  Messiah,''  the  "  Christ," 
the  "  King "  which  was  to  come.  That  their  preaching  also  after  His 
ascension  was  the  same,  is  manifest  out  of  Acts  xvii.  6,  7,  **They  drew," 
saidi  St.  Luke,  *' Jason  and  certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
dying,  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also, 
whom  Jason  hath  received;  and  these  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
^^^zsar,  saying,  that  there  is  another  King,  one  Jesus."  And  out  of  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  where  it  is  said  that  St.  Paul, 
"as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them  ;  and  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  openmg  and  alleging  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  he  preached,  is  Christ." 

The  third  argument  is  from  those  places  of  Scripture,  by  which  all  the 
fiutr  required  to  salvation  is  declared  to  be  easy.  For  if  an  inward  assent 
of  tie  mind  to  all  the  doctrines  concerning  Christian  faith  now  taught, 
whenx)!  the  greatest  part  are  disputed,  were  necessary  to  salvation,  there 
wonlc  be  nothing  in  tne  world  so  hard  as  to  be  a  Christian.  The  thief  upon 
the  a  )ss,  though  repenting,  could  not  have  been  saved  for  saying,  '*Lord 
temei  tber  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom ; "  by  whicli  he  testified 
no  be  let  of  any  other  article  but  this,  that  "Jesus  was  the  king.''  Nor 
could  u  be  5;aid  (as  it  is,  Matt.  xi.  30),  that  **  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  and  His 
hurth(n  light ; "  nor  that  "little  children  believe  in  Him,"  as  it  is  Matt 
xvni.  t  Nor  could  St  Paul  have  said  (I  Cor.  i  21),  **  It  pleased  God  by 
the  fo  rshness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe."  Nor  could  St. 
I'aul  bn  ii>elf  have  been  saved,  much  less  have  been  so  great  a  doctor  of  the 
Cliuich  .  o  suddenly,  that  never  perhaps  thought  of  transubstantiation  noi 
puirgatorj ,  noi  many  other  articles  now  obtruded. 

The  loi  nh  argument  is  taken  from  places  express,  and  such  as  receive  no 
COQtxoveri  r  of  inierpietation ;  as  first,  John  v.  39  :  '*  Search  the  Scriptures, 
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for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of 
me."  Our  Saviour  here  speaketh  of  the  Scriptures  only  of  the  Old 
Testament :  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  could  not  search  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  not  written.  But  the  Old  Testament  hath 
nothing  of  Christ  but  the  marks  by  which  men  might  know  Him  when  He 
came  :  as  that  He  should  descend  from  David,  be  bom  at  Bethlehem,  and 
of  a  Virgin  ;  do  great  miracles,  and  the  like.  Therefore  to  believe  that  this 
Jesus  was  He,  was  sufficient  to  eternal  life' ;  but  more  than  sufficient  is  not 
necessary,  and  consequently  no  other  article  is  required.  Again  (John  xi.  26), 
**  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  not  die  eternally."  Therefore 
to  believe  in  Christ  is  faith  sufficient  to  eternal  life  ;  and  consequently  no 
more  faith  than  that  is  necessary.  But  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  all  one,  as  appeaieth  in  the  verses  immediately 
following.  For  when  our  Saviour  (verse  26)  had  said  to  Martha,  "  Believest 
thou  this?  "  she  answereth  (verse  27),  *'  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world."  Therefore 
this  article  alone  is  faith  sufficient  to  life  eternal :  and  more  than  sufficient  is 
not  necessary.  Thirdly  (John  xx.  31) :  "These  things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe,  that  Tesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  His  name."  There,  to  believe  that  "  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,"  is  faith  sufficient  to  the  obtaining  of  life :  and  therefore  no  other 
article  is  necessary.  Fourthly  I  (John  iv.  2),  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God."  And  i  John  ▼.  i  : 
"Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God."  And 
verse  5,  "  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?**  Fifthly  (Acts  viii.  36,  37),  "See,"  saiih  the 
eunuch,  "  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  l^ptized  ?  And  Fhilip 
said.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayst  And  he  answered  and 
said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  b  the  Son  of  God."  Therefore  this  article 
believed  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  is  sufficient  to  baptism,  that  is  to  say,  to  our 
reception  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  consequence,  only  necessary. 
And  generally  in  all  places  where  our  Saviour  saith  to  any  man,  **  Thy&ith 
hath  saved  thee,"  the  cause  He  saith  it,  is  some  confession,  which  directly,  or 
by  consequence,  implieth  a  belief  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ" 

The  last  argument  is  from  the  places  where  this  article  is  made  the 
foundation  of  faith  :  for  he  that  holdeth  the  foundation  shall  be  saved. 
Which  places  are  first.  Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24  :  "  If  any  man  shall  say  unto  yon, 
Lo  here  is  Christ,  or  there,  believe  it  not ;  for  there  shall  arise  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders,"  &c.  Here  we 
see  this  article,  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  must  be  held,  though  he  that  shall 
teach  the  contrary  should  do  great  miracles.  The  second  place  is,  Gal.  L  8  *. 
"Though  we,  or  sm  aneel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon, 
than  that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.'"  But  the  gospel 
which  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  preached,  was  onlv  this  article,  that 
"  Jesus  is  the  Christ ; "  therefore  for  the  belief  of  this  article,  we  are 
to  reject  the  authority  of  an  angel  from  heaven  ;  much  more  of  any  mortal 
man,  if  he  teach  the  contrary.  This  is  therefore  the  fundamental  article  of 
Christian  faith.  A  third  place  is  (I  John  iv.  I,  2),  "  Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit ;  hereby  ye  shall  know  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God."  By  which  it  is 
evident  that  this  article  is  the  measure  and  rule  by  which  to  estimate  and 
examine  all  other  ai  tides  ;  and  is  therefore  only  fundamental.  A  fourth  is, 
Matt.  xvi.  16,  18,  where  aiter  St.  Peter  had  professed  this  article,  saying  to 
our  Saviour,  **  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,*'  our  Saviour 
answered,  <*  Thoa  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  j  "* , 
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from  whence  I  infer  that  this  article  is  that  on  which  all  other  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  built,  as  on  their  foundation.  A  fifth  is  (i  Cor.  iii.  ii|  12^  &c.)s 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for 
the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall 
txy  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  which 
he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall 
be  burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire.**  Which  words,  being  partly  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  and  partly 
allegorical  and  difficult ;  out  of  that  which  is  plain  may  be  inferred,  that 
pastors  that  teach  this  foundation,  that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  though  they 
draw  from  it  false  consequences,  which  all  men  are  sometimes  subject  to, 
they  may  nevertheless  be  saved  ;  much  more  that  they  may  be  saved,  who 
being  no  pastors,  but  hearers,  believe  that  which  is  by  their  lawful  pastors 
taught  them.  Therefore  the  belief  of  this  article  is  sufficient;  and  by 
consequence,  there  is  no  other  article  of  faith  necessarily  required  to 
salvation. 

Now  for  the  part  which  is  allegorical,  as  ''that  the  fire  shall  try  every 
man's  work,"  and  that  "  they  shall  be  saved,  but  so  as  by  fire,"  or  "through 
fire"  (for  the  ori^nal  is  Std  rvpdf),  it  maketh  nothing  against  this 
conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  other  words,  that  are  plain. 
Nevertheless,  because  upon  this  place  there  hath  been  an  argument  taken, 
to  prove  the  fire  of  purgatory,  I  will  also  here  offer  you  my  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  this  trial  of  doctrines,  and  saving  of  men  as  by  fire. 
The  apostle  here  seemeth  to  allude  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah 
(ziii.  5,  9),  who  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  saith 
thus :  "  Two  parts  therem  shall  be  cut  off,  and  die,  but  the  third  shall  be 
left  therein  ;  and  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine 
them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried  ;  they  shall  call 
on  the  nanae  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  hear  them."  The  day  of  judgment  is 
the  day  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  at  that  day  it  is, 
that  Sl  Peter  tells  us  (2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10,  12)  shall  be  the  conflagration  of  the 
world,  wherein  the  wicked  shall  perish  ;  but  the  remnant  which  God  will 
save^  shall  pass  through  that  fire  unhurt,  and  be  therein  (as  silver  and  gold 
are  refined  by  the  fire  from  their  dross)  tried,  and  refined  from  their  idolatry, 
and  be  made  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  God.  Alluding  whereto, 
St  Paul  here  saith,  that  "  the  day,"  that  is,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  great 
day  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  shall 
try  every  man's  doctrine,  by  judging  which  are  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  tiay,  stubble  ;  and  then  they  that  have  built  fiUse  consequences  on 
the  true  foundation,  shall  see  their  doctrines  condemned  ;  nevertheless  they 
themselves  shall  be  saved,  and  pass  unhurt  through  this  universal  fire,  and 
live  eternally,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  and  only  God.  In  which 
sense  there  is  nothing  that  accordeth  not  with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture, 
or  any  glimpse  of  the  fire  of  purgatory. 

But  a  man  may  here  ask,  whether  it  be  not  as  necessary  to  salvation,  to 
believe,  that  God  is  onmipotent ;  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  risen ;  aJid  that  all  men  else  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead  at  the  last 
day ;  as  to  believe  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  To  which  I  answer,  they 
are  :  and  so  are  many  more  articles  :  but  they  are  such  as  are  contained 
in  this  one,  and  may  be  deduced  from  it,  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  For 
who  is  there  that  does  not  see  that  they  who  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Son 
of  the  God,  of  Israel,  and  that  the  Israelites  had  for  (aod  the  Omnipotent 
Cieator  of  all  things,  do  therein  also  believe  that  God  is  the  Omnipotent 
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Creator  of  all  things  ?  Or  how  can  a  man  believe  that  Jesns  is  the  king 
that  shall  reign  eternally,  unless  he  believe  Him  also  risen  again  from  the 
dead  ?  For  a  dead  man  cannot  exercise  the  office  of  a  king.  In  sum,  he 
that  hoi deth  this  foundation,  ''Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  holdeth  expressly  all 
that  he  seeth  rightly  deduced  from  it,  and  implicitly  all  that  is  consequent 
thereunto,  though  he  have  not  skill  enough  to  discern  the  consequence. 
And  therefore  it  holdeth  si  ill  good,  that  me  belief  of  this  one  article  is 
sufficient  faith  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  to  the '' penitent,"  and  conse- 
quently to  bring  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Now  that  I  have  shown  that  all  the  obedience  required  to  salvation  con> 
sisteth  in  the  will  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  repentance  ;  and 
all  the  faith  required  to  the  same  is  comprehended  in  the  belief  of  this 
article,  "Jesus  is  the  Christ;"  I  will  further  allege  those  places  of  tli:5 
Gospel  that  prove  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  solvation  is  contained  in  both 
these  joined  together.  The  men  to  whom  St.  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  next  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  asked  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  saying  (Acts  ii.  37),  '*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
To  whom  St.  Peter  answered  (in  the  next  verse),  *'  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  thall  receive  the  pift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Therefore  repentance  and  baptism,  that  is,  believing 
that  *' Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  is  all  tnat  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Again,  our 
Saviour  being  asked  by  a  certain  ruler  (Luke  xviii.  18),  *'  What  shut  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  answered  (verse  20),  "Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments,  do  not  commit  adultery,  do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  bear  false 
witness,  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Which  when  he  said  he  had 
observed,  our  Saviour  added  (verse  22),  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  give  it  to  the 
poor,  and  come  and  follow  me : "  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Rely  on  me 
that  am  the  king.  Therefore  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  to  believe  that  Tesns  is 
.  the  king,  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  a  man  to  eternal  life.  Thirdly,  St. 
Paul  saith  (Rom.  i.  17),  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ; "  not  every  one,  but 
the  **  just  '/*  therefore  **  faith  "  and  "justice  "  (that  is,  the  "  will  to  be  just," 
or  "  repentance  ")  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  life  eternal.  And  (Mark  i.  15) 
our  Saviour  preached,  saying*  "  The  time  is  fulhiled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,  repent  and  oelieve  the  evangile,"  that  is,  the  good  news 
that  the  Christ  was  come.  Therefore,  to  repent,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  is  all  that  is  required  to  salvation. 

Seeing  then  it  is  necessary  that  faith  and  obedience,  implied  in  the  word 
repentance,  do  both  concur  to  our  salvation  ;  the  question  by  which  of  the 
two  we  are  justified,  is  impertinently  disputed.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be 
impertinent  to  make  manifest  in  what  manner  each  of  them  contributes 
thereunto  ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  that  we  are  to  be  justified  by  the 
one,  and  by  the  other.  And  first,  if  by  righteousness  be  understood  the 
justice  of  the  works  themselves,  there  is  no  man  that  can  be  .saved  ;  forthere 
is  none  that  hath  not  transgressed  the  law  of  God.  And  therefore  when  vre 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  works,  it  b  to  be  understood  of  the  will,  which 
God  doth  always  accept  for  the  work  itself,  as  well  in  good  as  in  evil  men. 
And  in  this  sense  only  it  is  that  a  man  is  called  "just  or  "  unjust ;"  and 
that  his  justice  justifies  him,  that  is,  gives  him  the  title,  in  God's  acceptation, 
of  "just ; "  and  renders  him  capable  of  "  living  by  his  faith,"  whidi  before 
he  was  not.  So  that  justice  justifies  in  that  sense  in  which  to  "justify"  is 
the  same  as  that  to  "  denominate  a  man  just ;"  and  not  in  the  signification 
of  dischaiging  the  law ;  whereby  the  punishment  of  his  sins  should  be 
unjust. 

But  a  man  is  then  also  said  to  be  justified  when  his  plea,  though  in  itself 
insufficient,  is  accepted ;  as  when  we  plead  our  will,  our  endeavour  to  fulfil 
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the  law,  and  repent  us  of  our  failings,  and  God  accepteth  it  for  the  perform- 
ance itself.  And  because  God  accepteth  not  the  will  for  the  deed,  but  only 
in  the  faithful ;  it  is  therefore  faith  that  makes  good  our  plea ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  that  faith  only  justifies.  So  that  **  faith"  and  **  obedience  *'  are 
both  necessary  to  salvation  ;  yet  in  several  senses  each  of  them  is  said  to 
justify. 

Having  thus  shown  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  not  hard  to 
reconcile  our  obedience  to  God  with  our  obedience  to  the  civil  sovereign  ; 
who  is  either  Christian  or  infidel.  If  he  be  a  Christian,  he  alloweth  the 
belief  of  this  article,  that  '*  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;"  and  of  all  the  articles  that 
are  contained  in,  or  are  by  evident  conseauence  deduced  from  it :  which  is 
all  the  faith  necessary  to  salvation.  And  because  he  is  a  sovereign,  he 
requireth  odediencc  to  all  his  own,  that  is,  to  all  the  civil  laws ;  in  which 
also  are  contained  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  is,  all  the  laws  of  God:  for 
besides  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  are  part  of 
the  civil  law  (for  the  Church  that  can  make  laws  is  the  commonwealth), 
there  be  no  other  laws  divine.  Whosoever  therefore  obeyeth  his  Christian 
ftjvereign,  is  not  thereby  hindered,  neither  from  believing,  nor  from  obeying 
God.  But  suppose  that  a  Christian  king  should  from  this  foundation 
*' Jesus  is  the  Cnrist,*'  draw  some  false  consequences,  that  is  to  say,  make 
some  superstmctions  of  hay  or  stubble,  and  command  the  teadiing  of  the 
same  ;  yet  seeing  St  Paul  says  he  shall  be  saved  ;  much  more  shall  he  be 
saved,  that  teacheth  them  by  his  command  ;  and  much  more  yet,  he  that 
teaches  not,  but  only  believes  his  lawful  teacher.  And  in  case  a  subject  be 
forbidden  by  the  civil  sovereign  to  profess  some  of  those  his  opinions,  upon 
what  just  ground  can  he  disobey  ?  Christian  kings  may  err  in  deducing  a 
consequence,  but  who  shall  judge  ?  Shall  a  private  man  judge,  when  the 
question  is  of  his  own  obedience  ?  Or  shall  any  man  judge  but  he  that  is 
iq)pointed  thereto  by  the  Church,  that  is,  by  the  civil  sovereign  that  re> 
presenteth  it  ?  Or  if  the  Pope,  or  an  apostle  judge,  may  he  not  err  in 
deducing  of  a  consequence  ?  bid  not  one  of  the  two,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul, 
err  in  a  superstructure,  when  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face  ? 
There  can  therefore  be  no  contradiction  between  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
laws  of  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

And  when  the  civil  sovereign  is  an  infidel,  every  one  of  his  own  subjects 
that  resisteth  him,  sinneth  against  the  laws  of  God  (for  such  are  the  laws  of 
Nature),  and  rejecteth  the  counsel  of  the  apostles,  that  admonisheth  all 
Christians  to  obey  their  princes,  and  all  children  and  servants  to  obey  their 
parents  and  masters  in  all  thing^.  And  for  their  *'  faith,"  it  is  intermd  and 
invisible ;  they  have  the  license  that  Naaman  had,  and  need  not  put  them- 
lelves  into  danger  for  it.  But  if  they  do,  they  ought  to  expect  their  reward 
in  heaven,  and  not  complain  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  much  less  make 
war  upon  him.  For  he  that  is  not  glad  of  any  just  occasion  of  martyrdom, 
bas  not  the  faith  he  professeth,  but  pretends  it  only,  to  set  some  colour 
upon  his  own  contumacy.  But  what  infidel  king  is  so  unreasonable,  as 
knowing  he  has  a  subject,  that  waiteth  fot  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
»fter  the  present  world  shall  be  burnt,  and  intendeth  then  to  obey  him 
(which  is  the  intent  of  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ),  and  in  the 
meantime  thinketh  himself  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  infidel  king 
(which  all  Christians  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  do),  to  put  to  death  or  to 
P«necaie  such  a  subject  ? 

And  thus  much  shall  suffice  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  policy 
^esiastical.  Wherein  I  pretend  not  to  advance  any  position  of  my  own, 
bat  only  to  show  what  are  the  consequences  that  seem  to  me  dcducible  from 
the  principles  of  Christian  politics  (which  are  the  Holy  Scriptures},  in  con- 
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firmation  of  the  power  of  civil  sovereigns,  and  the  duty  of  their  subjects. 
And  in  the  all^^ation  of  Scripture  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  such  texts  as 
are  of  obscure  or  controverted  interpretation  ;  and  to  allege  none,  but  in  such 
sense  as  is  most  plain  and  agreeable  to  the  harmony  and  scope  of  the  whole 
Bible ;  which  was  written  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  Christ.  For  it  is  not  the  bare  words,  but  the  scope  of  the  writer,  that 
giveth  the  true  light  by  which  any  writing  is  to  be  interpreted  ;  and  they 
that  insist  upon  single  texts,  without  considering  the  main  design,  can  derive 
nothing  from  thenuclearly ;  but  rather  by  casting  atoms  of  Scripture,  as  dust 
before  men's  eyes,  make  everything  more  obscure  than  it  is  ;  an  ordinaiy 
artifice  of  those  that  seek  not  the  truth,  but  their  own  advantage. 


•     '*. 
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PART    IV.— OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF 

DARKNESS, 

CHAPTER  XUV. 

Of  Spiritual  DarkntsStfrcm  Misinierpretatum  cf  Scripture, 

Besides  these  soyereign  powers,  "divine  "  and  *'  human,"  of  which  I  have 
hitherto  discoursed,  there  is  mention  in  Scripture  of  another  power,  namely 
(Eph.  vi.  12]^  th^t  of  "  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  ;  "  (Matt, 
xii.  26),  "the  kingdom  of  Satan  ; "  and  (Matt.  ix.  34),  "  the  principality  of 
Beeliebub  over  demons,"  that  is  to  say,  over  phantasms  that  appear  in  the 
air :  for  which  cause  Satan  is  also  called  (£ph.  ii.  2),  "  the  pnnce  of  the 
power  of  the  air  ; "  and,  because  he  ruleth  m  the  darkness  of  this  world 
(John  xvi.  11),  "  the  prince  of  this  world ; "  and  in  consequence  hereunto, 
thcjr  who  are  under  his  dominion,  in  opposition  to  the  faithful  fwho  are  the 
"  children  of  the  light "),  are  called  the  "  children  of  darkness.  *  For  seeing 
Beelzebub  is  pnnce  of  phantasms,  inhabitants  of  his  dominion  of  air  and 
darknessy  the  children  of  darkness,  and  these  demons,  phantasms,  or  spirits 
of  illusion,  signify  allegorically  the  same  thing.  This  considered,  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  and  other  places  of  the 
Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  "  confederacy  of  deceivers,  that  to  obtain 
donunion  over  men  in  this  present  world  endeavour  by  dark  and  erroneous 
doctrines  to  extinguish  in  them  the  light  both  of  Nature  and  of  the  Gospel, 
smd  so  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come.** 

As  men  that  are  utterly  deprived  from  their  nativity  of  the  light  of  the 
bodily  eye  have  no  idea  at  all  of  any  such  light ;  and  no  man  conceives  in 
his  imagination  any  greater  light  than  he  hath  at  some  time  or  other  per- 
ceived by  his  outward  senses :  so  also  is  it  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
the  light  of  the  understanding,  that  no  man  can  conceive  there  is  any  greater 
degree  of  it  than  that  which  he  hath  already  attained  unto.  And  from  hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  men  have  no  other  means  to  acknowledge  their  own 
darkness  but  only  by  reasoning  from  the  unforeseen  mischances  that  befall 
them  in  their  ways.  The  darkest  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  that  which 
.  is  whhout  the  Church  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  amongst  them  that  believe 
not  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  cannot  say  that  therefore  the  Church  enjoyeth, 
as  the  land  of  Goshen,  all  the  light  which  to  the  performance  of  the  work 
enjoined  us  by  God  is  necessary.  Whence  comes  it  that  in  Christendom 
there  has  been,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  such  justling  of  one 
another  out  of  their  places,  both  by  foreign  and  civil  war ;  such  stumbling 
at  every  little  asperity  of  their  own  fortune,  and  every  little  eminence  of 
that  of  other  men,  and  such  diversity  of  ways  in  running  to  the  same  mark, 
"  felicity,"  if  it  be  not  night  amongst  us,  or  at  least  a  mist  ?  We  are  there- 
fore yet  in  the  dark* 
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The  enemy  has  been  here  in  the  night  of  our  natural  ignorance,  and 
sown  the  tares  of  spiritual  errors  ;  and  that,  first,  by  abusing  and  patting 
out  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  :  for  we  err,  not  knowing  the  Scnptares. 
Secondly,  by  introducing  tne  demonology  of  the  heathen  poets,  that  is  to 
say,  their  fabulous  doctrine  concerning  demons,  which  are  but  idols,  or 
phantasms  of  the  brain,  without  any  real  nature  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
human  fancy ;  such  as  are  dead  men's  ghosts,  and  fairies,  and  other  matter 
of  old  wives'  tales.  Thirdly,  by  mixing  with  the  Scripture  divers  relics  of 
the  religion,  and  much  of  the  vain  and  erroneous  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
espa«ially  of  AristoUe.  Fourthly,  by  mingling  with  both  these,  false  or 
uncertain  traditions,  and  feigned  or  uncertain  history.  And  so  we  come 
to  err,  "by  giving  heed  to  soiucing  spirits,"  and  the  demonolog^r  of  such 
•  "as  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy ;"  or  as  it  is  in  the  original  (i  Tim.  iv.  i,  2), 
"  of  those  that  play  the  part  of  liars,  with  a  seared  conscience,"  that  is, 
contrary  to  their  own  knowledge.  Concerning  the  first  of  these,  which  is 
the  seducing  of  men,  by  the  abuse  of  Scripture,  I  intend  to  speak  briefly  in 
this  diapter. 

The  greatest  and  main  abuse  of  Scripture,  and  to  which  almost  the  rest 
are  either  consequent  or  subservient,  is  the  wresting  of  it,  to  prove  that  the 
kingdom  of  God,  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Scripture,  is  the  present 
Church,  or  multitude  of  Christian  men  now  living,  or  that  being  dnd,  are 
to  rise  again  at  the  last  day :  whereas  the  kingdom  of  God  was  first 
instituted  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  over  the  Jews  only ;  who  were  there- 
fore called  His  peculiar  people ;  and  ceased  afterward,  in  the  election 
of  Saul,  when  they  refused  to  be  governed  by  God  any  more,  and  demanded 
a  king  after  the  manner  of  the  nations;  which  God  himself  consented 
unto,  as  I  have  more  at  large  proved  before  in  chapter  xxxv.  After  that 
time,  there  was  no  other  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  by  any  pact  or 
otherwise,  than  He  ever  was,  is,  and  shall  be  king  of  all  men,  and  of  all 
creatures,  as  governing  according  to  His  will,  by  His  infinite  power. 
Nevertheless,  He  promised  by  His  prophets  to  restore  this  His  govern* 
ment  to  them  again,  when  the  time  He  hath  in  His  secret  coonsel 
appointed  for  it  shall  be  fully  come,  and  when  they  sludl  turn  unto 
Him  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  He 
invited  the  Gentiles  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  His  reign,  on  the 
same  conditions  of  conversion  and  repentance ;  and  He  promised  also  to 
send  His  Son  into  the  world,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  them  all  by  His  death, 
and  to  prepare  them  by  His  doctrine  to  receive  Him  at  His  second  coming. 
Which  second  coming  not  yet  being,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  yet  come, 
and  we  are  not  now  under  any  other  kings  by  pact,  but  our  civil  sove> 
reigns ;  saving  only,  that  Christian  men  are  alrrady  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  the  promise  of  being  received  at  His 
coming  again. 

Consequent  to  this  error,  that  the  present  Church  is  Christ's  kingdom, 
there  ought  to  be  some  one  man,  or  assembly,  by  whose  mouth  our 
Saviour,  now  in  heaven,  speaketh,  giveth  law,  and  which  representeth  His 
person  to  all  Christians  :  or  divers  men,  or  divers  assemblies,  that  do  the 
same  to  divers  parts  of  Christendom.  This  power  regal  under  Christ, 
being  challenged,  universally  by  the  Pope,  and  in  particular  common- 
wealths by  assemblies  of  the  pastors  of  the  place  (when  the  Scripture  gives 
it  to  none  but  to  civil  fovereigns),  comes  to  be  so  passionately  disputed, 
that  it  putteth  out  the  light  of  Nature,  and  causeth  so  great  a  darkness  in 
men's  understanding,  that  they  see  not  who  it  is  to  whom  they  have 
engaged  their  obedience. 

Consequent  to  this  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  vicar-general  of  Christ  in  the 
present  Church  (supposed  to  be  that  kingdom  of  His  to  which  we  are 
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addressed  in  the  Gospel),  is  the  doctrine>  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  Christian 
king  to  receive  his  crown  by  a  bishop ;  as  if  it  were  from  Uiat  ceremony 
that  he  derives  the  clause  of  Dei gratit  in  his  title;  and  that  then  only  he 
is  made  king  by  the  favour  of  God,  when  he  is  crowned  by  the  authority  of 
God*s  nniversal  vicegerent  on  earth  ;  and  that  evexr  bishop,  whosoever  be 
his  sovereign,  taketh  at  his  consecration  an  oath  of  absolute  obedience  to 
the  Pope.  Consequent  to  the  same,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  held  under  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  (chap.  iii.  De  ff<ctreticis\ 
'*  that  if  a  king  at  the  rope's  admonition,  do  not  purge  his  kingdom  of 
heresies,  and  being  excommunicate  for  the  same,  do  not  give  satbfaction 
within  a  year,  his  subjects  are  absolved  of  the  bond  of  their  obedience." 
Where,  hj  heresies  are  understood  all  opinions  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  forbidden  to  be  maintained.  And  by  this  means,  as  often  as  there  is 
any  repugnancy  between  the  political  designs  of  the  Pope,  and  other 
Christian  princes,  as  there  is  very  often,  there  ariseth  such  a  mist  amongst 
their  subjects,  that  they  know  not  a  stranger  that  thrusteth  himself  into  tn« 
throne  of  their  lawful  prince,  from  him  whom  the^  had  themselves  placed 
there  ;  and  in  this  darkness  of  mind  are  made  to  nght  one  against  another, 
without  discerning  their  enemies  from  their  friends,  under  the  conduct  of 
another  man's  anibition. 

From  the  same  opinion,  that  the  present  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  proceeds  that  pastors,  deacons,  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  Church, 
take  the  name  to  themselves  of  the  "  clergy ; "  giving  to  other  Christians 
the  name  of  *' laity,"  that  is,  simply  "  people.'*  For  cleigy  signifies  those 
wfao.%  maintenance  is  that  revenue,  which  God  having  reserved  to  himself 
during  His  reign  over  the  Israelites,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (who  were 
to  be  His  pubuc  ministers,  and  had  no  portion  of  land  set  them  out  to  live 
on  ta  their  brethren),  to  be  their  inheritance.  The  Pope  therefore,  pre- 
tending the  present  Church  to  be,  as  the  realm  of  Israel,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  challenging  to  himself  and  his  subordinate  ministers  the  like  revenue, 
as  the  inheritance  of  God,  the  name  of  clergy  was  suitable  to  that  claim. 
And  thence  it  is  that  tithes  and  other  tributes  paid  to  the  Levites,  at  God's 
right,  amongst  the  Israelites,  have  a  long  time  been  demanded,  and  taken 
of  Christians,  by  ecclesiastics,  jure  divmo^  that  b,  in  God's  right.  By  which 
means  the  people  everywhere  were  obliged  to  a  double  tribute ;  ona  to  the 
<»tate,  another  to  the  cleigy ;  whereof,  that  to  the  clergy,  being  the  tenth  of 
their  revenue,  b  double  to  that  whidi  a  kin|^  of  Athens,  and  esteemed  a 
tyrant,  exacted  of  hb  subjects  for  the  defraying  of  all  public  chaives  :  for 
he  demanded  no  more  but  the  twentieth  part,  and  yet  abundantly  main- 
uined  therewith  the  commonwealth.  And  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews, 
rlnring  the  sacerdotal  reign  of  God,  the  tithes  and  offerings  were  the  whole 
public  revenue. 

From  the  same  mistaking  of  the  present  Church  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
came  in  the  dbtinction  between  the  ^* civiL "  and  the  "canon "  laws :  the 
civil  law  being  the  acts  of  "sovereigns  "  in  their  own  dominions,  and  the 
canon  law  bSng  the  acts  of  the  Pope  in  the  same  dominion.  Which 
canons,  though  they  were  but  canons,  that  b,  *'  rules  propounded,"  and 
but  voluntarily  received  by  Christian  princes,  till  the  translation  of  the 
empire  to  Charlemagne,  yet  afterwards,  as  the  power  of  the  Pope  in* 
creased,  became  *' rules  commanded,"  and  the  emperors  themselves,  to 
avoid  greater  mischiefs,  which  the  people  blinded  might  be  led  into,  were 
forced  to  let  them  pass  for  laws. 

From  hence  it  b,  that  in  all  dominions  where  the  Pope's  ecclesiastical 
power  b  entirely  received,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Gentiles,  are  in  the  Roman 
Church  tolerated  in  their  religion,  as  far  forth,  as  in  the  exercise  and 
profession  thereof  they  offend  not  against  the  civil  power :  ^yhercas  in  9, 
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Christian,  though  a  stranger,  not  to  be  of  the  Roman  religion,  is  capital ; 
because  the  Pope  pretendeth  that  all  Christians  are  his  subjects.  For 
otherwise  it  were  as  much  against  the  law  of  nations  to  persecute  a 
Christian  stranger,  for  professing  the  religion  of  his  own  country,  as  an 
ixifidel ;  or  rather  more,  inasmuch  as  they  that  are  not  against  Christ, 
are  with  Him. 

From  the  same  it  is,  that  in  every  Christian  state  there  are  certain  men 
that  are  exempt,  by  ecclesiastical  liberty,  from  the  tributes  and  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  civil  state ;  for  so  are  the  secular  clergy,  besides  monks  and 
friars,  which  in  many  places  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  common 
people,  as  if  need  were,  there  might  be  raised  out  of  them  alone  an  army, 
sufficient  for  any  war  the  Church  militant  should  employ  them  in,  against 
their  own  or  other  princes. 

A  second  general  abuse  of  Scripture,  is  the  turning  of  consecration  into 
conjuration,  or  enchantment.     To   "  consecrate  "  is,  in  Scripture,  to  offer, 
give,  or  dedicate,  in  pious  and  decent  language  and  gesture,  a  man,  or  any 
other  thing  to  God,  by  separating  of  it  from  common  use;  that  is  to  say,  to 
sanctify,  or  make  it  God  s,  and  to  be  used  only  by  those'  whom  God  hath 
appointed  to  be  His  public  ministers  (as  I  have  already  proved  at  large  in 
the  xxxvth  chapter),  and  thereby  to  change,  not  the  thing  consecrated,  but 
only  the  use  of  it,  from  being  profane  and  common,  to  be  holy,  and  pecu- 
liar to  God's  service.    But  when  by  such  words,   the  nature  or  quality  of 
the  thing  itself  is  pretended  to  be  changed,   it  is  not  consecration,  but 
either  an  extraordinary  work  of  Grod,  or  a  vain  and  impious  conjuration. 
But  seeing,  for  the  frequency  of  pretending  the   change  of  nature  in  their 
consecrations,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  work   extraordinary,  it  is  no  other 
than  a  **  conjuration  "  or  *'  incantation,"  whereby  they  would  have  men  to 
oelieve  an  alteration  of  Nature  that  is  not,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
man's  sight,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  his  senses.     As  for  example,  when  the 
priest,  instead  of  consecrating  bread  and  wine  to  God's  peculiar  service  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  I/>rd's  Supper  (which  is  but  a  separation  of  it  from 
the  common  use,  to  signify,  tnat  is,  to  put  men  in   mind  of  their  re- 
demption,   by  the    passion    of   Christ,    whose    body  was   broken,   and 
blood   shed  upon  the  cross  for  our  tran^ressions),    pretends,  that  by 
saying  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  *'  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This  is  my 
blood,"  the  nature  of  bread  is  no  more  there,  but  His  very  body ;  not- 
withstanding there  appeareth  not  to  the  sight,  or  other  sense  of  the  receiver, 
anything  that  appearra  not  before  the  consecmtion.     The  Egyptian  con- 
jurers, tnat  are  said  to  have  turned  their  rods  to  serpents,  and  the  water 
into  blood,  are  thought  but  to  have  deluded  the  senses  of  the  spectators  by 
a  false  show  of  things,  yet  are  esteemed  enchanters.     But  what  should  we 
have  thought  of  them,  if  there  had  appeared  in  theu:  rods  nothing  like  a 
serpent,  and  in  the  water  enchanted  nothing  like  blood,  nor  like  anything 
else  but  water,  but  that  they  had  faced  down  the  king,  that  they  were  ser- 
pents that  looked  like  rocu,  and  that  it  was  blood  that  seemed  water? 
That  had  been  both  enchantment  and  lying.     And  yet  in  this  daily  act 
of  the  priest  they  do  the  very  same,  by  turning  the  holy  words  into  the 
manner  of  a  charm,  which  p]X)duceth  nothing  new  to  the  sense  ;  but  they 
face  us  down,  that  it  hath  turned  the  bread  into  a  man  ;  nay  more,  into  a 
God ;   and  require  men  to  worship  it,  as  if  it  were  our  Saviour  himself 
present  God  and  man,  and  thereby  to  commit  most  gross  idolatry.     For  if 
it  be  enough  to  excuse  it  of  idolatry,  to  say  it  is  no   more   bread,  bat 
God ;  why  should  not  the  same  excuse  serve  the  Egyptians,  in  case  they 
had   the  faces   to  say,  the  leeks  and  onions  they  worshipped  were   not 
very  leeks  and  onions,  but  a  divinity  under  their  **  species,"  or  likeness. 
The  words,  ''  This  is  my  body,"  are  equivalent  to  these,  **  this  signiEes^*' 
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or  *'  re|>resait8  my  body ; "  and  it  is  an  ordinaiy  figure  of  speech  :  but  to 
take  it  literally  is  an  abuse ;  nor  thongh  so  taken,  can  it  extend  any 
liutber  than  to  the  bread  which  Christ  himself  with  His  own  hands  con- 
secrated. For  He  never  said  that  of  what  bread  soever,  any  priest  what- 
soeycr  should  say,  "This  is  my  body,"  or  *' This  is  Christ's  bodv,"  the 
same  should  presently  be  transubstantiated.  Nor  did  the  Church  of  Rome 
ever  establish  this  transubstantiation  till  the  time  of  Innocent  the  Third  ; 
which  was  not  above  500  years  ago,  when  the  power  of  Popes  was  at  the 
highest,  and  the  darkness  of  the  time  grown  so  great,  as  men  discerned 
not  the  bread  that  was  given  them  to  eat,  especially  when  it  was  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  as  if  they  would  have  men 
believe  it  vrere  transubstantiated,  not  only  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but 
also  into  the  wood  of  His  cross,  and  that  they  did  eat  both  together  in 
the  sacrament. 

The  like  incantation,  instead  of  consecration,  is  used  also  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  :  where  the  abuse  of  God's  name  in  each  several  person,  and  in 
the  whole  Trinity,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  each  name,  maketh  up  the 
charm.  At  first,  when  they  make  the  holy  water,  the  priest  saith,  *'  I 
conjure  thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father 
Almigh^Tf  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  become  conjured  water,  to  drive  awav 
aU  the  powers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  enulicate  and  supplant  the  enemy, 
&C.  And  the  same  in  the  benediction  of  the  salt  to  be  mingled  with  it : 
"That  thou  become  conjured  salt,  that  all  phantasms  and  knavery  of 
the  deviFs  fraud  may  fly  and  depart  from  the  place  wherein  thou  art 
sprinkled ;  and  evexy  undean  spirit  be  conjured  by  Him  that  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.''  The  same  in  the  benediction  of  the  oil  s 
"  'Dkat  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  all  the  host  of  the  devil,  all  assaults  and 
phantasms  of  Satan,  may  be  driven  away  by  this  creature  of  oil."  And  for 
the  infimt  that  is  to  be  baptized,  he  is  subject  to  many  charms :  first,  at  the 
church  door  the  priest  blows  thrice  in  the  child's  fiice,  and  says  :  "  Go  out 
of  him,  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter." 
As  if  all  children,  till  blown  on  by  the  priest,  were  demoniacs.  Again, 
before  his  entrance  into  the  church,  he  saith  aii  before,  '*  I  conjure  thee, 
&c.,  to  go  out,  and  depart  from  this  servant  of  God."  And  again  the  same 
exorcism  is  repeated  once  more  before  he  be  baptized.  These,  and  some 
other  incantations,  are  those  that  are  used  instead  of  benedictions  and  con- 
secrations, in  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  wherem  everything  that  serveth  to  those  holy  uses,  except  the  un- 
hallowed spittle  of  the  priest,  hath  some  set  form  of  exorcism. 

Nor  are  the  other  rites,  as  of  marriaee,  of  extreme  unction,  of  visitation 
of  the  sick,  of  consecrating  churches  and  churchyards,  and  the  like,  exempt 
from  charms  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  them  the  use  of  enchanted  oil  and 
water,  with  the  abuse  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  holy  word  of  David,  asperges 
me  D<mune  hyssopo,  as  things  of  efficacy  to  drive  away  phantasms  and 
imaginary  spirits. 

Another  general  error  is  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  words  '*  eternal 
life,"  ''everlasting  death,"  and  the  '*  second  death."  For  though  we  read 
plainly  in  Holy  Scripture  that  God  created  Adam  in  an  estate  of  living  for 
ever,  which  was  conditional,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  disobeyed  not  His  com* 
mandment ;  which  was  not  essential  to  human  nature,  but  consequent  to 
the  virtue  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  whereof  he  had  liberty  to  eat,  as  long  as  he 
had  not  smned  ;  and  that  he  was  thrust  out  of  Paradise  after  he  had  sinned, 
l^t  he  shonld  eat  thereof,  and  Uve  for  ever  ;  and  that  Christ's  Passion  is  a 
discharge  of  sin  to  all  that  believe  on  Him  ;  and  by  consequence,  a  restitu- 
tion of  eternal  life  to  all  the  faithfrd,  and  to  th^m  (mly  :  yet  the  doctrine  is 
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now,  and  hath  been  a  long  time  far  otherwise ;  namely,  that  every  man  hath 
•eternity  of  life  by  nature,  inasmuch  as  his  soul  is  immortaL  So  that  the 
flaming  sword  at  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  though  it  hinder  a  man  £rom 
coming  to  the  tree  of  life,  hinders  him  not  from  the  immortality  which  God 
took  from  him  for  his  sin  ;  nor  makes  him  to  need  the  sacrificing  of  Christ, 
for  the  recovering  of  the  same ;  and  consequently,  not  only  the  faithful  and 
righteous,  but  also  the  wick«l  and  the  heathen,  shall  enjoy  eternal  life^ 
without  any  death  at  all  ;  much  less  a  second,  and  everlasting  death.  To 
salve  this,  it  is  said,  that  by  second  and  everlasting  death,  is  meant  a  second, 
and  everlasting  life,  but  in  torments ;  a  figure  never  used  but  in  this  very 
case. 

All  which  doctrine  is  founded  only  on  some  of  the  obscurer  places  of  the 
New  Testament;  which  nevertheless,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Scripture 
considered,  are  clear  enough  in  a  different  sense,  and  unnecessary  to  the 
Christian  faith.  For  supposing  that  when  a  man  dies,  there  remaineth 
nothing  of  him  but  his  carcass  ;  cannot  God,  that  raised  inanimated  dust 
and  clay  into  a  living  creature  by  His  word,  as  easily  raise  a  dead  carcass  to 
life  again,  and  continue  him  alive  for  ever,  or  make  him  die  again,  by 
another  word  ?  The  "  soul "  in  Scripture,  signifieth  always,  either  the  life 
or  the  living  creature;  and  the  body  and  soul  jointly,  the  ''body  alive." 
In  the  fifth  day  of  the  creation,  God  said  :  Let  the  waters  produce  rtpHU 
aninta  inventisy  the  creeping  thing  that  hath  in  it  a  living  soul ;  the  English 
translate  it,  "  that  hath  life."  And  again,  God  created  whales,  //  omnetn 
animam  vivctUem ;  which  in  the  English  is,  **  every  living  creature."  And 
likewise  of  man,  God  made  him  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  ia 
his  face  the  breath  of  life,  et  jactus  est  homo  in  animam  inventem,  that  i% 
*'and  man  was  made  a  living  creature."  And  after  Noah  came  out  of  the 
ark,  God  saith,  He  will  no  more  smite  omufm  animam  invenfem,  that  is, 
^  every  living  creature."  And  (Deut.  xii.  23),  "  Eat  not  the  blood,  lor  the 
blood  is  the  soul ;  "  that  is,  "  the  life.**  From  which  places,  if  by  "soul*" 
were  meant  a  **  substance  incorporeal,"  with  an  existence  separated  from  the 
body,  it  might  as  well  be  inferred  of  any  other  living  creature  as  of  man. 
But  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  are  not  of  their  own  nature,  but  by  God's 
special  grace,  to  remain  in  their  bodies,  from  the  resurrection  to  all  eternity, 
I  have  already,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  out  of  the  Scriptures,  in  chapter 
xxxviii.  And  for  the  places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  that 
any  man  shall  be  cast  b<>dy  and  soul  into  hell  fire,  it  is  no  more  than  body 
and  life ;  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  cast  alive  into  the  perpetual  fire  of 
Gehenna. 

This  window  ir  is  that  gives  entrance  to  the  dark  doctrine,  first,  of  eternal 
torments  ;  and  afterwards  of  purgatory,  and  consequently  of  the  walking 
abroad,  especially  in  places  consecrated,  solitary,  or  dark,  of  the  ghosts  of 
men  deceased ;  and  thereby  to  the  pretences  of  exorcism  and  conjuration  of 
phantasms ;  as  also  of  invocation  of  men  dead  ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences,  that  is  to  say,  of  exemption  for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  from  the  fire 
of  purgatory,  wherein  these  incorporeal  substances  are  pretended  by  burning 
to  be  cleansed,  and  made  fit  for  heaven.  For  men  being  generally  possessed 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  by  contagion  of  the  demonology  of  the 
Greek<:,  or  an  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  were  substances  distinct  from 
their  bodies,  and  therefore  that  when  the  body  was  dead,  the  soul  of  every 
man,  whether  godly  or  wicked,  must  subsist  somewliere  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  without  acknowledging  therein  any  supernatural  gift  of  God ;  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  doubted  a  long  time,  what  was  the  place  which  they 
.  were  to  abide  in,  till  they  should  l>e  reunited  to  tlieir  bodies  in  the  resurrec- 
[  tion  ;  supposing  for  a  while,  they  lay  under  the  altars ;  but  afterwards  the 
Church  of  Rome  found  it  more  profitable  to  build  for  them  this  ]  Jace  of 
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purgatory ;  which  by  some  other  Churches  in  this  latter  age  has  been  de< 
molished. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  texts  of  Scripture  seem  most  to  confirm  these 
three  general  errori;,  I  have  here  touched.  As  for  those  which  Cardinal 
Bcllarmine  hath  alleged,  for  the  present  kingdom  of  God  administered  by 
the  Pope,  than  which  there  are  none  that  make  a  better  show  of  proof ;  I 
have  already  answered  them ;  and  made  it  evident  that  the  kingdom  of 
God,  instituted  by  Moses,  ended  in  the  election  of  Saul ;  after  which  time 
the  priest  of  his  own  authority  never  deposed  any  king.  That  which  the  high 
priest  did  to  Athaliah,  was  not  done  in  his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  of 
the  young  king  Joash  her  son  ;  but  Solomon  in  his  own  right  deposed  the 
high  priest  Abiathar,  and  set  up  another  in  his  place.  The  most  difficult 
place  to  answer,  of  all  those  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  Christ  is  already  in  this  world,  is  alleged,  not  by  Bellarmine,  nor 
any  other  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  bat  by  Beza,  that  will  have  it  to  begin 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  whether  he  intend  thereby  to  entitle 
the  presbytery  to  the  supreme  power  ecclesiastical  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Geneva,  and  consequently  to  every  presbytery  in  every  other  common- 
wealth, or  to  princes,  and  other  civil  sovereigns,  I  do  not  know.  For  the 
presbytery  hath  challenged  the  power  to  excommunicate  their  own  king?, 
and  to  be  the  supreme  moderators  in  religion,  in  the  places  where  they 
have  that  form  of^  Church  'government,  no  less  than  the  Pope  challengetn 
it  nniversally. 

The  words  are  (Mark  ix.  i),  '*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some 
of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.''  Which  words,  if  taken  grammati- 
cally, make  it  certain  that  either  some  of  those  men  that  stood  by  Christ  at 
that  time,  are  yet  alive ;  or  else,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  now  in 
this  present  world.  And  then  there  is  another  place  more  difficult.  For 
when  the  apostles,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  immediately  before 
His  ascension,  asked  our  Saviour,  saying  (Acts  i.  6),  *'Wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  "  He  answered  them,  "  It  is  not 
for  yott  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His 
own  power ;  but  ye  shall  receive  power  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  (martyrs)  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.'* 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  yet  come,  nor  shall  you 
foreknow  when  it  shall  come ;  for  it  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  but 
I  will  send  yon  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  Him  you  shall  have  power  to  bear 
witness  to  aU  the  world,  by  your  preaching  of  my  resurrection,  and  the 
works  I  have  done,  and  the  doctrine  I  have  taught,  that  they  may  believe 
in  me,  and  expect  eternal  life,  at  my  coming  again."  How  does  this  agree 
with  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  the  resurrection  ?  And  that  which 
St.  Paul  says  (i  Thess.  i.  9,  10),  "  That  they  turned  from  idols,  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven  ;"  where  to  wait 
for  his  Son  from  heaven,  is  to  wait  for  His  coming  to  be  king  in  power ; 
which  were  not  necessary  if  His  kingdom  had  been  then  present.  Again, 
if  the  kingdom  of  God  began,  as  Beza  on  that  place  (Mark  ix.  i)  would  have 
it,  at  the  resurrection,  what  reason  is  there  for  Christians  ever  since  the  re- 
surrection to  say  in  their  prayers,  *■ '  Let  thy  kingdom  come  ?  "  It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  the  words  of  St.  Mark  are  not  so  to  be  interpreted.  There  be 
some  of  them  that  stand  here,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  shall  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  in  power.  If  then  this  kingdom 
were  to  come  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  why  is  it  said,  '*some  of  them," 
rather  than  *'all  ?"     For  they  all  lived  till  after  Christ  was  risen. 

But  they  that  require  an  exact  interpretation  of  thb  text,  let  them 
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ititerpret  first  the  like  words  of  oar  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  coDoemiDg  St. 
John  (chap.  xxi.  22},  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarrv  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?"  upon  which  was  grounded  a  report  that  he  should  not  die.  Never- 
theless the  truth  of  that  report  was  neither  confirmed,  as  well  gioonded  ; 
Dor  refuted,  as  ill  grounded  on  those  words  ;  but  left  as  a  saying  not  under- 
stood. The  same  difficulty  is  also  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  And  if  k  b.; 
lawful  to  conjecture  at  their  meaning,  by  that  which  immediately  follows^ 
both  here  and  in  St.  Luke,  where  the  same  is  again  repeated,  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  say  they  have  relation  to  the  Transfiguration,  which  is  described 
in  the  verses  immediately  following :  where  it  is  said,  that  ''after  six  days 
Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  "  (not  all,  but  some  of 
His  disciples),  "and  leadeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  them,- 
selves,  and  was  transfigured  before  them :  and  His  raiment  became  shining, 
exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them :  a»l 
tliere  appeared  unto  them,  Elias  with  Moses,  and  they  were  talking  with 
Jesus,'*  &c.  So  that  they  saw  Christ  in  glory  and  majesty,  as  He  is  to 
come ;  insomuch  as  ''they  were  sore  afraid.'*  And  thus  the  promise  of  our 
Saviour  was  accomplished  by  way  of  "  vision."  For  it  was  a  vision,  as  may 
probab^v  be  inferred  out  of  St.  Luke,  that  reciteth  the  same  story  (chap.  ix. 
28,  &C. },  and  saith,  that  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him,  were  heavy 
with  sleep :  but  most  certainly  out  of  Matt  xvii.  9,  where  the  same  is  again 
related ;  for  our  Saviour  charged  them,  saying,  "  Tell  no  man  the  vision 
until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  from  the  dead.  Howsoever  it  be,  yet  there 
can  from  thenoe  be  taken  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
taketh  beginning  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

As  for  some  other  texts,  to  prove  the  Pope's  power  over  civil  sovereiens 
(besides  those  of  Bellarmine),  as  that  the  two  swords  that  Christ  and  His 
apostles  had  amongst  them,  were  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  swoid» 
which  they  say  St.  Peter  had  given  him  by  Christ ;  and  thatiof  the  two 
luminaries,  the  greater  signifies  the  Pop^  and  the  lesser  the  king,  one 
might  as  well  imer  out  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  that  by  heaven  is 
meant  the  Pope,  and  by  earth  the  king.  Which  is  not  arguing  from  Scrip* 
tute,  but  a  wanton  insulting  over  princes,  that  came  in  fashion  after  the 
time  the  Popes  were  grown  so  secure  of  their  greatness,  as  to  conteum  all 
Christian  kings,  and  heading  on  the  necks  of  emperors,  to  mock  both  them 
and  the  Scripture,  in  the  words  of  Psalm  xd.  13,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upoD 
the  lion  and  the  adder ;  the  young  Uon  and  the  dragon  thou  shalt  trample 
under  thy  feet." 

As  for  the  rights  of  consecration,  though  they  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  governors  of  the  Church,  and  not 
upon  the  Scriptures  ;  yet  those  governors  are  obliged  to  such  direction  as 
the  natuie  of  the  action  itself  requireth,  as  that  the  ceremonies,  words,  and 
gestures,  be  doth  decent  and  significant,  or  at  least  conformable  to  the 
action.  When  Moses  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  and  the  vessds 
belonging  to  them  (£xod.  id.  9),  he  anointed  them  with  the  oil  which  God 
had  commanded  to  be  made  for  that  purpose :  and  they  vrere  holy ;  there 
wab  nothing  exorcised  to  drive  away  phantasms.  The  same  Moses,  the 
civil  boveieign  of  Israel,  when  he  consecrated  Aaron,  the  hish  pnest,  and 
his  sons,  did  wash  them  with  water,  not  exorcised  water,  put  their  garments 
upon  them,  and  anomted  them  with  oil ;  and  they  were  sanctified  to  minis- 
iei  unto  the  Lord  in  the  priest's  office ;  which  was  a  simple  and  decent 
cleansing,  and  adormng  them,  before  he  presented  them  to  God,  to  be  His 
servants.  When  kmg  Solomon,  the  civil  sovereign  of  Israel,  consecrated 
the  temple  he  had  built  (i  Kings  vni.),  he  stood  before  all  the  congr^gatioo 
of  Israel,  and  having  blessed  them,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  putting  into 
the  heart  of  his  father  to  build  it ;  and  for  giving  to  himself  Uie  graoe  to 
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tccamplish  the  same  :  an()  then  prayed  unto  Him,  first,  to  accept  that  house, 
though  it  were  not  suitable  to  His  infinite  greatness,  and  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  His  servants  that  should  pray  therein  ;  or,  if  they  were  absent,  towards 
it ;  and  lastly,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace-ofTering,  and  the  house  was 
dedicated.  Here  was  no  procession  ;  the  king  stood  still  in  his  first  place  ; 
no  exorcised  water  ;  no  Asperges  nie^  nor  other  impertinent  application  of 
words  spoken  upon  another  occasion ;  but  a  decent  and  rational  speech, 
and  such  as  in  making  to  God  a  present  of  his  new-built  house,  was  most 
conformable  to  the  occasion. 

We  read  not  that  St.  John  did  exorcise  the  water  of  Jordan  ;  nor  Philip 
the  water  of  the  river  wherein  he  baptized  the  eunuch ;  nor  that  any  pastor 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  did  take  his  spittle,  and  put  it  to  the  nose  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  say,  In  odorent  suavitatis^  that  is,  "  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord  ; "  wherein  neither  the  ceremony  of  spittle,  for  the 
ancleanness ;  nor  the  application  of  that  Scripture  for  the  levity,  can  by  any 
authority  of  man  be  justified. 

To  prove  that  the  soul  separated  from  the  body  liveth  eternally,  not  only 
the  souls  of  the  elect,  by  especial  grace,  and  restoration  of  the  eternal  life 
which  Adam  lost  by  sin,  and  our  Saviour  restored  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self to  the  faithful ;  but  also  the  souls  of  reprobates,  as  a  property  naturally 
consequent  to  the  essence  of  mankind,  without  other  grace  of  God  but  that 
which  is  universally  given  to  all  mankind ;  there  are  divers  places,  which 
at  the  first  sight  seem  sufficiently  to  serve  the  turn :  but  such,  as  when  I 
compare  them  with  that  which  I  have  before  (chapter  xxxviii.)  alleged  out 
of  the  xivth  of  Job,  seem  to  me  much  more  subject  to  a  diverse  interpreta- 
tion than  the  words  of  Job. 

And  first  there  axe  the  words  of  Solomon  (Eccles.  xii.  7),  "  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  dust,  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  that  gave 
U.".  Which  may  bear  well  enough,  if  there  be  no  other  text  directly  against 
it,  this  interpretatton  that  God  only  knows,  but  man  not,  what  becomes  of 
a  man's  spirit  when  he  expireth  ;  and  the  same  Solomon,  in  the  same  book 
(chapter  iii.  20,  21),  delivereth  the  same  sentence  in  the  same  sense  I  have 
given  it.  His  words  are :  "  All  go  "  (man  andbeast^  *'  to  the  same  place ; 
all  are  of  the  dost,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again  ;  who  Knoweth  that  the  spirit 
of  man  goeth  upward,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to 
the  earth  ?  "  That  is,  none  knov^  but  God  ;  nor  is  it  an  unusual  phrase  to 
say  of  things  we  understand  not,  •*  God  knows  what,"  and  **  God  knows 
where."  That  of  (Gen.  v.  24)  **  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him ; "  which  is  expounded  (Heb.  xi.  5),  *'  He  was 
translated,  that  he  should  not  die  ;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had 
translated  him.  For  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he 
pleased  God  ;"  making  as  much  for  the  immorality  of  the  body  as  of  the 
soul,  proveth  that  this  his  translation  was  peculiar  to  them  that  please  God  ; 
not  common  to  them  with  the  wicked,  and  depending  on  grace,  not  on 
nature.  But  on  the  contrary,  what  interpretation  shall  we  give  besides  the 
literal  sense,  of  the  words  of  Solomon  (Eccles.  iii.  19),  "  That  which 
befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  ; 
as  the  one  dieth,  so  doth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  "  (one 
spint) ;  "  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast,  for  all  is 
vanity."  By  the  literal  sense,  here  is  no  natural  immortality  of  the  soul ;  nor 
yet  any  icpugnancy  with  the  life  eternal  which  the  elect  shall  enjoy  by 
grace.  And  (Eccles.  iv.  3),  "  Better  is  he  that  haih  not  yet  been, 
than  both  they  ;  "  that  is  than  they  that  live,  or  have  lived ;  which,  if  the 
soul  of  all  them  that  have  lived  were  immortal,  were  a  hard  saying ;  for  then 
to  have  an  immortal  soul,  were  worse  than  to  have  no  soul  at  all.  And 
"gain  (diapter  ix  5),  "  The  living  know  they  shall  die,  but  the  derd  know 
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not  anything;''  that  is,  natarally,  and  before  the  resurrection  o!  the 
body. 

Another  place  which  seems  to  make  for  a  natural  immortality  of  the  sonl, 
is  that  where  our  Saviour  saith  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
living  :  but  this  is  spoken  of  the  promise  of  God,  and  of  their  certitude  to 
rise  again,  not  of  a  life  then  actual ;  and  in  the  same  sense  that  God  said  to 
Adam,  that  on  the  day  he  should  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  should  cer- 
tainly die  ;  from  that  time  forward  he  was  a  dead  man  by  sentence  ;  but 
not  by  execution,  till  almost  a  thousand  years  after.  So  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  were  alive  by  promise,  then,  when  Christ  spake  ;  but  are  not 
actually  till  the  resurrection.  And  the  history  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  makes 
nothing  against  this,  if  we  take  it,  as  it  is,  for  a  parable. 

But  there  be  other  places  of  the  New  Testament  where  an  immortality 
seemeth  to  be  directly  attributed  to  the  wicked.  For  it  is  evident  that 
they  shall  all  rise  to  judgment.  And  it  is  said  besides  in  many  places,  that 
they  shall  go  into  **  everlasting  fire,  everlasting  torments,  everlasting 
punishments ;  and  that  the  worm  of  conscience  never  dieth  ;"  and  all  this 
IS  comprehended  in  the  word  '' everlasting  death,"  which  is  ordinarily 
interpreted  ''everlasting  life  in  torments.''  And  yet  I  can  fmd  nowhere 
that  any  man  shall  live  in  torments  everlastingly.  Also,  it  seemeih  hard 
"to  say,  that  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  mercies;  that  doth  in  heaven  and 
earth  all  that  He  will ;  that  hath  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  disposing; 
that  worketh  in  men  both  to  do  and  to  will ;  and  without  whose  free  gift 
a  man  hath  neither  inclination  to  good,  nor  repentance  of  evil,  should 
punish  men's  transgressions  without  any  end  ut  time,  and  with  all  the 
extremity  of  torture  that  men  can  imagine,  and  more.  We  are  therefore  to 
consider  what  the  meaning  is  of  '*  everlasting  lire,"  and  other  the  like 
phrases  of  Scripture. 

I  have  showed  already  that  the  l^ingdom  of  God  by  Christ  begiiineth  at 
the  day  of  judgment :  that  in  that  day  the  faithful  shall  rise  again,  with 
glorious  and  spiritual  bodies,  and  be  His  subjects  m  that  His  kingdom,  which 
shall  be  eternal :  that  they  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage^ 
nor  eat  and  drink,  as  they  did  in  their  natural  bodies  ;  but  live  for  ever  in 
their  individual  persons,  without  the  specifical  eternity  of  generation  :  and 
that  the  reprobates  also  shall  rise  again,  to  receive  )^unishments  for  ibdr 
sins  :  as  also,  that  those  of  the  elect,  which  shall  be  alive  in  their  earthly 
bodies  at  that  day,  shall  have  their  bodies  suddenly  changed,  and  made 
spiritual  and  immortal.  But  that  the  bodies  of  the  reprolMite,  who  make 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  shall  also  be  glorious  or  spiritual  bodies,  or  that 
they  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God,  neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor 
engendering  ;  or  that  their  life  shall  be  eternal  in  their  individual  persons, 
as  the  life  of  every  faithful  man  is,  or  as  the  life  of  Adam  had  been  if  he 
had  not  sinned,  there  is  no  place  of  Scripture  to  prove  it ;  save  only  these 
places  concerning  eternal  torments  ;  which  may  otherwise  be  interpreted. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred  that  as  the  elect  after  the  resurrection  shall 
be  restored  to  the  estate  wherein  Adam  was  before  he  had  sinned  ;  so  the 
reprobate  shall  be  in  the  estate  that  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  in  aitet 
the  sin  committed  ;  saving  that  God  promised  a  Redeemer  to  Adam,  and 
such  of  his  seed  as  should  trust  in  Him,  and  repent ;  but  not  to  them  that 
should  die  in  their  sins,  as  do  the  reprobate. 

These  things  considered,  the  texts  that  mention  ''eternal  fire,"  " eternal 
torments,"  or  "the  worm  that  never  dieth,"  contradict  not  the  doctrine  of  a 
second  and  everlasting  death,  in  the  proper  and  natural  sense  of  the  wocd 
"death."  The  fire,  or  torments  prepared  for  the  wicked  in  Gehenna, 
Tophet,  or  in  what  place  soever,  may  continue  for  ever ;  and  there  may 
never  want  wicked  men  to  be  tormented  in  them  ;  though  not  every  nor 
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any  one  eternally.  For  the  wicked  being  left  in  the  estate  they  were  in 
after  Adam's  sin,  may  at  the  resurrection  live  as  they  did,  marry,  and  give 
in  marriage,  and  have  gross  and  corruptible  bodies,  as  all  inankind  now 
have  ;  and  consequently  may  engender  perpetually,  after  the  resurrection, 
as  they  did  before :  for  there  is  no  place  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary.  For 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.)  understandeth  it  only  of 
the  resurrection  to  life  eternal ;  and  not  the  resurrection  to  punishment. 
And  of  the  first,  he  saith,  that  the  body  is  ''sown  in  corruption,  raised  in 
incomiption ;  sown  in  dishonour,  raised  in  honour ;  sown  in  weakness, 
raised  in  power  ;  sown  a  natural  body,  raised  a  spiritual  body."  llicre  is 
no  such  thing  can  be  said  of  the  bodies  of  them  that  rise  to  punishment. 
So  also  our  Saviour,  when  He  speaketh  of  the  nature  of  man  after  the 
resurrection,  mfaneth  the  resurrection  to  life  eternal,  not  to  punishment. 
The  text  is  (Luke  xx.  verses  34,  35, 36)  a  fertile  text :  "  The  children  of  this 
world  marri',  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  they  that  shall  be  counted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither 
many,  nor  are  given  in  marriage  :  neither  can  they  die  any  more  ;  for  they 
are  equal  to  the  angels,  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of 
the  resurrection."  The  children  of  this  world,  that  are  in  the  estate  which 
Adam  left  them  in,  shall  marry,  and  be  given  in  marriage ;  that  is,  corrupt, 
and  generate  successively  :  which  is  an  immortality  of  the  kind,  but  not  of 
the  persons  of  men  :  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  counted  amongst  them  that 
shall  obtain  the  next  world,  and  an  absolute  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  but 
only  a  short  time,  as  inmates  of  that  world ;  and  to  the  end  only  to  receive 
condign  punishment  for  their  contumacy.  The  elect  are  the  only  children 
of  the  resurrection  :  that  is  to  say,  the  sole  heirs  of  eternal  life  :  they  only 
can  die  no  more,  it  is  they  that  are  equal  to  the  angels,  and  that  are  tlie 
children  of  God  :  and  not  the  reprobate.  To  the  reprobate  there  remaineth 
after  the  resurrection  a  ''second  and  "eternal"  death:  between  which 
resurrection,  and  their  second  and  eternal  death,  is  but  a  time  of  punishment 
and  torment ;  and  to  last  by  succession  of  sinners  thereunto,  as  long  as  the 
kind  of  man  by  propagation  shall  endure ;  which  is  eternally. 

Upon  this  doctrine  of  the  natural  eternity  of  separated  souls  is  founded, 
as  I  said,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  For  supposing  eternal  life  by  grace 
only,  there  is  no  life  but  the  life  of  the  body  ;  and  no  immortality  till  the 
resurrection.  The  texts  for  purgatory  alleged  by  Bellarmine  out  of  the  cano- 
nical Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  first,  the  fasting  of  David  for 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  mentioned  2  Sam.  i.  12;  and  again,  1  Sam.  iiL  35,  for 
the  death  of  Abner.  This  fasting  of  David,  he  saith,  was  for  the  obtaining 
of  something  for  them  at  God's  hands,  after  their  death  :  because  after  he 
had  fasted  to  procure  the  recovery  of  his  own  child,  as  soon  as  he  knew  it 
was  dead,  he  called  for  meat.  .  Seeing  then  the  soul  hath  an  existence 
separate  from  the  body,  and  nothing  can  be  obtained  by  men's  fasting  for 
the  souls  that  are  already  either  in  heaven  or  hell,  it  foUoweth  that  there  be 
some  souls  of  dead  men,  that  are  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hell ;  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  in  some  third  place,  which  must  be  pnrgatoiy.  And  thus 
with  hard  straining,  he  has  wrested  those  places  to  the  proof  of  a  purgatory  ; 
whereas  it  is  manifest  that  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  and  fasting,  when 
they  are  used  for  the  death  of  men,  whose  life  was  not  profitable  to  the 
mourners,  they  are  used  for  honour's  sake  to  their  persons ;  and  when  it  is 
done  for  the  death  of  them  by  whose  life  the  mourners  had  benefit,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  their  particular  damage.  And  so  David  honoured  Saul  and 
Abner  with  his  fasting;  and  in  the  death  oi  his  own  child,  recomforted 
himself  by  receiving  his  ordinary  food. 

In  the  other  places  which  he  allegeth  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  any  show  or  colour  of  proof.    He  brings  in  every  taxt 
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wherein  there  is  the  word  "  anger,"  or  "  fire,"  or  "  bnnung,"  or  "  pmging,* 
or  "  cleansing,"  in  case  any  of  the  fathers  have  bat  in  a  sermon  rhetorically 
applied  it  to  the  doctrine  of  puraatoiy,  already  believed.  The  first  verse  of 
P^m  xxzvii :  **  O  Loid,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  nvrath,  nor  chasten  me  in 
thy  hot  displeasure  ;  "  what  were  this  to  purgatory,  if  Angustine  had  not 
applied  the  *<  wrath  "  to  the  fire  of  hell,  and  the  ^  displeasure  '*  to  that  of 
purgatory?  And  what  is  it  to  purgatory,  that  of  Psalm  Ixvi.  12,  "  We  went 
through  nre  and  water,  and  thou  broughtest  us  to  a  moist  place  ;"  and  other 
the  like  texts,  with  which  the  doctors  of  those  times  intended  to  adorn  or 
extend  their  sermons,  or  commentaries,  haled  to  their  purposes  by  force  of 
wit? 

But  he  all^eth  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  that  are  not  so  easj 
to  be  answered.  And  first  that  of  Matt.  xii.  32:  "Whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come  : "  where  he  wUl  have  purgatory  to  be 
the  world  to  come,  wherein  some  sins  may  be  forgiven,  which  in  this  world 
were  not  forgiven  :  notwithstanding  that  it  is  numifest,  there  are  but  three 
worlds ;  one  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  which  was  destroyed  by  water, 
and  is  called  in  Scripture  '*  the  old  world ; "  another  from  the  flood  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  which,  is  **  the  present  world,"  and  shall  be  destroyed  by 
fire  :  and  the  third,  which  shall  he  from  the  daj  of  judgment  forward,  ever- 
lasting, which  b  called  ''the  world  to  come ;  "and  in  which  it  is  agreed  by 
all,  there  shall  be  no  purgatory,  and  therefore  the  world  to  come  and  pur- 

gatory  are  inconsistent.  But  what  then  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  our 
aviour's  words?  I  confess  they  are  very  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  all 
the  doctrines  now  unanimously  received :  nor  is  it  any  shame  to  confess 
the  profoundness  of  the  Scripture  to  be  too  great  to  be  sounded  by  the 
shortness  of  human  understanding.  Nevertheless,  I  may  propound  such 
things  to  the  consideration  of  more  learned  divines,  as  the  text  itself  sug- 
g^teth.  And  first;  seeing  to  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  being  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  to  speak  against  the  Church,  in  whidi  the 
Holy  Ghost  resideth ;  it  seemeth  the  comparison  is  made  between  the 
easiness  of  our  Saviour,  in  bearing  with  offences  done  to  Him  while  He  him- 
self taught  the  world,  that  is,  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  the  severity  of 
the  pastors  after  Him,  against  those  whtdi  should  deny  their  authority, 
which  was  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  if  He  should  say,  you  that  deny  my 
power  ;  nay,  you  that  shall  crucify  me,  shall  be  pardoned  by  me,  as  often 
as  you  turn  unto  me  by  repentance :  but  if  you  deny  the  power  of  them  that 
teach  you  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  shall  be  inexorable, 
and  shall  not  forgive  you,  but  persecute  you  in  this  world,  and  leave  yoa 
without  absolution  (though  you  turn  to  me,  unless  you  turn  also  to  them), 
to  the  punishments,  as  much  as  lies  in  them,  of  the  world  to  come.  And 
so  the  words  may  be  taken  as  a  prophecy,  or  prediction  concerning  the 
times,  as  they  have  long  been  in  the  Christian  Church.  Or  if  this  be  not 
the  meaning  (for  I  am  not  peremptory  in  sudi  difiicult  places),  perhaps 
there  may  be  places  left  after  the  resurrection  for  the  repentance  of  some 
sinners.  And  there  b  also  another  place  that  seemeth  to  agree  therewith. 
For  considering  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  29),  "What  shall  they 
do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  also  are 
they  baptized  for  the  dead  ? "  a  man  may  probably  infer,  as  some  have 
done,  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  there  was  a  custom,  by  receiving  baptism  for 
the  dead  (as  men  that  now  believe,  are  sureties  and  undertakers  for  the  faith 
of  infants,  that  are  not  capable  of  believing),  to  undertake  for  the  persons 
of  their  deceased  friends,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  obey,  and  receive 
our  Saviour  for  their  king,  at  Hb  coming  again ;  and  then  the  forgiveness 
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bf  sins  in  the  world  to  come,  has  no  need  of  a  purgatory.  Bat  in  both  these 
interpretations  there  is  so  much  of  paradox,  that  I  trast  not  to  them ;  but 
propound  them  to  those  that  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scripture,  to 
mquire  if  there  be  no  clearer  place  that  contradicts  them.  Only  of  thus 
much.  I  see  evident  Scripture  to  persuade  me  that  there  is  neither  the 
word  nor  the  thing  of  purgatory,  neither  in  this,  nor  any  other  text ;  nor 
anything  that  can  prove  a  necessity  of  a  place  for  the  soul  without  the 
body  ;  neither  for  the  soul  of  Lazarus  during  the  four  days  he  was  dead ; 
nor  for  the  souls  of  ihem  which  the  Roman  Church  pretend  to  be  tor- 
mented now  in  purgatory.  For  God,  that  could  give  a  life  to  a  piece  of 
day,  hath  the  same  power  to  give  life  again  to  a  dead  man,  and  renew  his 
inanimate  and  rotten  carcass  into  a  glorious,  spiritual^  and  immortal 
body. 

Another  place  is  that  of  i  Cor.  iii.,  where  it  is  said,  that  thejr  which  build 
stubble,  hay,  &c.,  on  the  true  foundation,  their  work  shall  perish  ;  but 
**they  themselves  shall  be  saved,  but  as  through  fire :  "  this  fire,  he  will 
have  to  be  the  fire  of  purgatory.  The  words,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  an 
allusion  to  those  of  Zech.  xiii.  9,  where  he  saith,  "  I  will  bring  the  third  part 
throv^  the  fire,  and  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  wiU  try  them  as 
gold  IS  triecl : "  which  is  spoken  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  power  and 
fjarj ;  that  is,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  conflagration  of  the  present 
world,  wherein  the  elect  shall  not  be  consumed,  but  be  refined  ;  that  b, 
depose  their  erroneous  doctrines  and  traditions,  and  have  them  as  it  were 
^nged  off;  and  shall  afterwards  call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  God.  In 
fike  manner,  the  apostle  saith  of  them,  that  holding  this  foundation,  "  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,"  shall  build  thereon  some  other  doctrines  that  be  erroneous, 
that  they  shall  not  be  consumed  in  that  fire  which  reneweth  the  world,  but 
shall  pass  throv^h  it  to  salvation ;  but  so  as  to  see  and  relinquish  their 
fonner  errors.  The  builders,  are  the  *'  pastors ; "  the  foundation,  that 
"JesQs  is  the  Christ;"  the  stubble  and  hay,  " false  consequences  drawn 
from  it  through  ignoxanoe,  or  frailty  ;  '*  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
are  their  "  tiue  doctrines ;  '*  and  then:  refining  or  purging,  the  "  relinquish- 
ing of  their  errors.''  In  all  which  there  is  no  colour  at  all  for  the  burning 
of  incorporeal,  that  is  to  say,  impatible  souls. 

A  thupd  place  is  that  of  i  Cor.  xv.  39,  before  mentioned,  concerning 
baptism  for  the  dead  :  out  of  which  he  concludeth,  first,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  not  unprofitable  ;  and  out  of  that,  that  there  is  a  fire  of  purgatory : 
but  neither  of  them  rightly.  For  of  many  interpretations  ot  the  word 
baptism,  he  approveth  this  in  the  first  place,  that  by  baptism  is  meant, 
metaphoriodly,  a  baptism  of  penance ;  and  that  men  are  in  this  sense 
baptized,  when  they  fast,  and  pray,  and  give  alms :  and  so,  baptism  for  the 
dead,  ftod  prayer  for  tiie  deaa,  is  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  a  metaphor, 
of  which  there  is  no  example,  neither  in  the  Scripture  nor  in  any  other  use 
of  language ;  and  which  ia  also  discordant  to  the  harmony  and  scope  of  the 
Saiptnre.  The  word  baptism  is  used  (Mark  x.  58,  and  Luke  xii.  50),  for 
being  dipped  in  one's  own  blood,  as  Chnst  was  upon  the  cross,  and  as  most 
of  the  apostles  were,  for  giving  testimony  of  Him.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
player,  fasting,  and  alms  have  any  similitude  with  dipping.  The  same  is 
wed  also  Matt.  iii.  ii  (which  seemeth  to  make  somewhat  for  purgatory) 
for  a  pninng  with  fire.  But  it  is  evident  the  fire  and  purring  here  men- 
tioned is  the  same  whereof  the  prophet  Zechariah  speaketh  (chapter  xiii.  9), 
"I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine  them,"  &c 
And  St  Peter  after  him  (i  Einstle  i.  7),  '*  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  which 
is  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire,  might  be  found  unto  pmise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of 
Tens  Christ ;"  and  St  Paul  (i  Cor.  iii  13},  **  The  fixe  shall  try  every  nun's 
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work  of  what  sort  it  is."  But  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  fire  that 
shall  be  at  the  second  appearing  of  Christ ;  and  the  prophet  Zechariah  of 
the  day  of  judgment.  And  uerefore  this  place  ot  St  Matthew  may  be 
interpreted  of  the  same ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  the  fire  of 
purgatory. 

Another  interpretation  of  baptism  for  the  dead  is  that  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  which  he  prefcrreth  to  the  second  place  of  probability : 
and  thence  also  he  inferreth  the  utility  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  For  if  after 
the  resurrection,  such  as  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  or  not  believed  in  Him, 
may  be  received  into  Christ's  kingdom,  it  is  not  in  vain,  after  their  death, 
that  their  friends  should  pray  for  them,  till  they  should  be  risen.  Bat 
granting  that  God,  at  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  mav  convert  unto  Him 
some  of  those  that  have  not  heard  Christ  preached,  and  conse(|uently  cannot 
have  rejected  Christ,  and  that  the  charity  of  men  in  that  pomt  cannot  be 
blamed ;  yet  this  concludeth  nothing  for  purgatory ;  because  to  rise  from 
death  to  life  is  one  thing ;  to  rise  from  purgatory  to  life  is  another ;  as  being 
a  rising  from  life  to  life,  frem  a  life  in  torments  to  a  life  in  joy. 

A  fourth  place  is  that  of  Matt.  v.  25,  a6 :  '*  Agree  with  thine  adversaiy 
Guickly,  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou 
be  cast  into  prison :  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  \n  no  means  oome 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  Uie  uttermost  farthing."  in  which  allegory, 
the  offender  u  the  "smnerj"  both  the  adversary  and  the  judge  is 
"God;"  the  way  is  thb  "life; "the  prison  is  the  "grave;"  the  officer, 
s"  death  ; "  from  which  the  sinner  shall  not  rise  again  to  life  eternal,  bat 
to  a  second  death,  till  he  have  paid  the  utmost  farthing,  or  Christ  pay  it 
for  him  by  His  passion,  which  is  a  full  ransom  for  all  manner  of  sins,  as 
well  lesser  sins  as  greater  crimes  ;  both  being  made  by  the  passion  of  Christ 
equally  veniaL 

The  fifth  place  is  that  of  Matt  v.  22 :  *' Whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  guilty  in  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  guilty  in  the  council:  but  whosoever 
shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  guilty  to  hell  fire."  From  which  words  he 
inferreth  three  sorts  of  sins  ana  three  sorts  of  punishments ;  and  that  none 
of  those  sms  but  the  last  shall  be  punished  with  heU  fire ;  and  conseqaently, 
that  after  this  life  there  is  punishment  of  lesser  sins  in  purgatory.  Of  whidi 
inference  there  is  no  colour  in  any  interpretation  that  hath  yet  been  given 
of  them.  Shall  there  be  a  distinction  after  this  life  of  courts  of  justice,  as 
there  was  amongst  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  to  hear  and  determine 
divers  sorts  of  crimes,  as  the  judges  and  the  council?  Shall  not  all  judi- 
cature appertain  to  Christ  and  His  apostles?  To  understand  therefore  this 
text,  we  are  not  to  consider  it  solitarily,  but  jointly  with  the  words  precedent 
and  subsequent.  Our  Saviour  in  this  chapter  interpreteth  the  law  of  Moses ; 
which  the  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled  when  they  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  grammatical  sense  thereof,  howsoever  they  had  transgxessed 
against  the  sentence  or  meaning  of  the  legislator.  Therefore  whereas  they 
thought  the  sixth  commandment  was  not  br6ken  but  by  killing  a  man  :  nor 
the  seventh  but  when  a  man  lay  with  a  woman  not  his  wife ;  our  Saviour 
tells  them  the  inward  anger  of  a  man  against  his  brother,  if  it  be  without  just 
cause,  is  homicide.  You  have  heard,  saith  He,  the  law  of  Moses,  '*  Tlioa 
Shalt  not  kill,"  and  that ''  Whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  condemned  before 
the  judges,"  or  before  the  session  of  the  Seventy :  but  I  say  nnto  yon  to  be 
angry  with  one's  brother  without  cause,  or  to  say  mito  him  "  Raca''  or 
"  Fool,"  is  homicide,  and  shall  be  punished  at  the  day  of  judgment  and 
session  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  with  hell  fire.  So  that  those  words 
were  net  used  to  distinguish  between  divers  crimes,  and  divers  couits  of 
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justice,  and  divers  pnnishments ;  bat  to  tax  the  distinction  between  sin  and 
sin,  which  the  Jews  drew  not  from  the  differenoe  of  the  will  in  obeying  God, 
but  from  the  difference  of  their  temporal  courts  of  justice ;  and  to  show 
them  that  he  that  had  the  will  to  hurt  his  brother,  though  the  effect  appear 
but  in  reviling,  or  not  at  all,  shall  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  by  the  judges  and 
by  the  session,  which  shall  be  the  same,  not  different,  courts  at  the  day  of 
jadgment.  This  considered,  what  can  be  drawn  from  this  text  to  maintain 
puigatory  I  cannot  imagine. 

Tne  sixth  place  is  Luke  xvi.  9 :  "  Make  ye  friends  of  the  unrighteous 
Mammon  ;  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  taber- 
nacles." This  he  alleges  to  prove  invocation  of  saints  departed.  But  the 
sense  is  plain,  that  we  shoula  make  friends  with  our  riches  of  the  poor  ; 
and  thereby  obtain  their  prayers  whilst  they  live.  ''  He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor,  lendeth  (o  the  Lord." 

The  seventh  is  Luke  xxiii.  42  :  ''Lord,  remember  me,  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom."  Therefore,  saith  he,  there  is  remission  of  sins  after  this 
life.  Sut  the  consequence  is  not  epod.  Our  Saviour  then  forgave  him  ; 
and  at  His  coming  ag^in  in  glory  wul  remember  to  raise  him  again  to  life 
eternal. 

The  eighth  is  AcU  ii.  24,  where  St  Peter  saith  of  Christ,  '<  that  God  had 
raised  Him  up,  and  loosed  the  pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  passible 
He  should  be  holden  of  it :  "  wnich  he  interprets  to  be  a  descent  of  Christ 
into  purgatory,  to  loose  some  souls  there  from  their  torments :  whereas  it 
is  manifest  that  it  was  Christ  that  was  loosed  ;  it  was  He  that  could  not  be 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  Dcmonohf^^  and  other  Relics  of  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles, 

Thb  impression  made  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  lucid  bodies,  either  in 
one  direct  line  or  in  many  lines,  reflected  from  opaque,  or  refracted  in  the 
passage  through  diaphanous  bodies,  produceth  in  living  creatures,  in  whom 
God  hath  placed  sucn  organs,  an  imagination  of  the  object,  from  whence 
the  impression  proceedeth ;  which  imagination  is  called  "  sight ; "  and 
seemein  not  to  be  a  mere  imagination,  but  the  body  itself  without  us  ;  in 
the  same  manner,  as  when  a  man  violently  presseth  his  eye,  there  appears 
to  him  a  light  without  and  before  him,  which  no  man  perceiveth  but  him- 
self; because  there  is  indeed  no  such  thing  without  him,  but  only  a  motion 
in  the  interior  organs,  pressing  by  resistance  outward,  that  makes  him 
think  so.  And  the  motion  made  by  this  pressure,  continuing  after  the 
fthjcct  which  caused  it  is  removed,  is  that  we  call  ••imagination"  and 
"memory ;"  and,  in  sleep,  and  sometimes  in  great  distemper  of  the  organs 
by  sickness  or  violence,  a  *•  dream  ;"  of  which  things  I  have  already  spoken 
wiefly  in  the  second  and  third  chapters. 

This  nature  of  sight  having  never  been  discovered  by  the  ancient  pre- 
tenders to  natural  knowledge ;  much  less  by  those  that  consider  not  things 
so  remote,  as  that  knowledge  is,  from  their  present  use  ;  it  was  hard  for 
roen  to  conceive  of  those  images  in  the  fancy  and  in  the  sense,  otherwfce 
^^an  of  thmgs  really  without  us :  which  some,  because  they  vanish  away. 
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they  know  not  whither  nor  how,  will  have  to  be  absolutely  incorporeal,  that 
is  to  say,  immatetial,  or  forms  without  matter ;  colour  and  figure,  without 
any  coloured  or  figuted  body ;  and  that  they  can  put  on  airy  belies  as  a  gar- 
ment, to  make  them  visible  when  they  will  to  our  Ixxiily  eyes ;  and 
others  say,  are  bodies  and  living  creatures,  but  made  of  air,  or  other  more 
subtle  and  ethereal  matter,  which  is,  then,  when  they  will  be  seen,  con- 
densed. But  both  of  them  agree  on  one  general  appellation  of  them, 
"demons/'  As  if  the  dead  of  whom  they  dreamed  were  not  inhabitants 
of  their  own  brain,  but  of  the  air,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell ;  not  phantasms, 
but  ghosts  ;  with  just  as  much  reason  as  if  one  should  say,  he  saw  his  own 
ghost  in  a  looking-glass,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  stars  in  a  river ;  or  call  the 
ordinary  apparition  of  the  sun,  of  the  quantity  of  about  a  foot,  the 
'*  demon,"  or  ghost  of  that  great  sun  that  enlighteneth  the  whole  visible 
world :  and  by  that  means  have  feared  them,  as  things  of  an  unknown, 
that  is,  of  an  unlimited  power  to  do  them  good  or  harm ;  and  consequently, 
given  occasion  to  the  governors  of  the  heathen  commonwealths  to  regulate 
this  their  fear,  by  establishing  that  "demonology"  (in  which  the  poets,  as 
principal  priests  of  the  heathen  religion,  were  especially  employed  or  re- 
verenced), to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  obedience  of  subjects*  necessary 
thereunto  ,  and  to  make  some  of  them  good  "  demons,"  aiid  others  evil ; 
the  one  as  a  spur  to  the  observance,  the  other  as  reins  to  withhold  Uiem 
from  the  violation  of  the  laws. 

What  kind  of  things  they  were,  to  whom  they  attributed  the  name  of 
**  demons,"  appeareth  partly  in  the  genealogy  of  their  gods,  written  by 
Hesiod,  one  of  the  most  ancient  poets  of  the  Grecians  ;  and  partly  in  other 
histories ;  of  which  I  have  observed  some  few  before,  m  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  this  discourse. 

The  Grecians,  by  their  colonies  and  conquests,  communicated  their 
language  and  writings  into  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Italy ;  and  therein,  by  neces- 
sary consequence  their  "demonology,"  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it  (i  Tim. 
iv.  i),  ''their  doctrines  of  devils."  And  by  that  means  the  contagion  was 
derived  also  to  the  Jews,  both  ofTudea  and  Alexandria,  and  other  parts, 
whereinto  they  were  dispersed.  But  the  name  of  *'  demon  "  they  dici  not, 
as  the  Grecians,  attribute  to  spirits  both  good  and  evil ;  but  to  the  evil 
only :  and  to  the  good  "  demons  "  they  gave  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  God  ; 
and  esteemed  those  into  whose  bodies  they  entered  to  be  prophets.  In 
sum,  all  singularity,  if  good,  they  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God ;  and  if 
evil,  to  some  "demon,**  but  a  KajcoSdifAuVf  an  evil  "demon,*'  that  is  a 
*'  devil.**  And  therefore,  they  called  "  demoniacs,"  that  is  '*  possessed  by 
the  devil,"  such  as  we  call  madmen  or  lunatics ;  or  such  as  had  the  falling 
sickness,  or  that  spoke  anything  which  they,  for  want  of  understanding, 
thought  absurd.  As  also  of  an  unclean  person  in  a  notorious  degree,  they 
used  to  say  he  had  an  unclean  spirit ;  of  a  dumb  man,  that  he  had  a  dumb 
devil ;  and  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  1 8),  for  the  singularity  of  his 
fasting,  that  he  had  a  devil ;  and  of  our  Saviour,  because  He  said,  he  that 
kecpeth  His  sayings  should  not  see  death  m  aternum  (John  viii.  52),  '*Kow 
we  know  thou  hast  a  devil ;  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets  are  dead  : " 
and  again,  because  He  said  (John  vii.  20^,  *'  They  went  about  to  kill  Him,'* 
the  people  answered,  "  Thou  hast  a  devil ;  whogoeth  about  to  kill  thee  ?  '* 
Whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  Jews  had  the  same  opinions  concerning 
phantasms,  namely,  that  they  were  not  phantasms,  that  is,  idols  of  the 
brain,  but  things  real  and  independent  on  the  fancy. 

Which  doctrine,  if  it  be  not  true,  why,  may  some  say,  did  not  our  Saviour 
contradict  it,  and  teach  the  contrary?  ^lay,  why  does  He  use  on  divers 
occasions  such  forms  of  speech  as  seem  to  confirm  it  ?  To  tins  I  answer, 
that  first,  where  Christ  saith  (Luke  xxiv.  39),  ' '  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
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bone,'*- though  He  show  that  there  be  spirits,  yet  He  denies  not  that  they 
arebodifs.  And  where  St.  Paul  says  (i  Cor.  xv.  44),  ''we  shall  rise 
spiritual  bodies,"  he  acknowledgeth  the  nature  of  spirits,  but  that  ti>ey  are 
bodily  spirits  ;  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  For  air  and  many 
other  things  are  bodies,  though  not  flesh  and  bone,  or  any  other  gross  body 
to  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  But  when  our  Saviour  speaketh  to  the  devil, 
and  commandeth  him  to  go  out  of  a  roan,  if  by  the  devil  He  meant  a 
disease,  as  frenzy,  or  lunacy,  or  a  corporeal  spirit,  is  not  the  npeech 
improper?  Can  diseases  hear?  Or  can  there  be  a  corporeal  spimina 
body  of  flesh  and  bone,  full  already  of  vital  and  animal  spirits  ?  Are  there 
not  therefore  spirits  that  neither  have  bodies,  nor  are  mere  imaginations  ? 
To  the  6rst  I  answer,  that  the  addressing  of  our  Saviour's  command  to  the 
madness  or  lunacy  He  cureth,  is  no  more  improper  than  was  His  rebuking 
of  the  fever,  or  of  the  wind  and  sea  ;  for  neither  do  these  hear ;  or  than 
was  the  command  of  God,  to  the  light,  to  the  firmament,  to  the  sun,  and 
stars,  when  He  commanded  them  to  be  ;  for  they  could  not  hear  before 
they  had  a  being.  But  those  speeches  are  not  improper,  because  they 
signify  the  power  of  God's  word ;  no  more  therefore  is  it  improper  to  com- 
mand madness,  or  lunacy,  under  the  appellation  of  devils  by  which  they 
were  then  commonly  understood,  to  depart  out  of  a  man's  body.  To  the 
second,  concerning  their  being  incorporeal,  I  have  not  yet  observed  any 
place  of  Scripture,  from  whence  it  can  be  gathered  that  any  man  was  ever 
possessed  with  any  other  corporeal  spirit,  but  that  of  his  own,  by  which  his 
body  is  naturally  moved. 

Our  Saviour,  immediately  after  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  is  said  by  St.  Matthew  (chapter  iv.  i)  to  have 


"led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  : "  and  the  same  is  recited  (Luke 
iv.  I)  in  these  words,  ''Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  led  in  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  ; "  whereby  it  b  evident  that  by  "  Spirit  "  there 
is  meant  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  cannot  be  interpreted  for  a  possession  ; 
for  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  one  and  the  same  substance ; 
which  is  no  possession  of  one  substance  or  body  by  another.  And  whereas 
in  the  verses  following  He  is  said  "to  have  l)een  taken  up  by  the  devil  into 
the  holy  city,  and  set  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,"  shall  we  conclude 
thence  that  He  was  possessed  of  the  devil,  or  carried  thither  by  violence  ? 
And  again,  "  carried  thence  by  the  devil  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
who  showed  Him  thence  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : "  wherein  we  are 
not  to  believe  He  was  either  possessed,  or  forced  by  the  devil ;  nor  that  any 
mountain  is  high  enough,  according  to  the  literal  sense,  to  show  Him  one 
whole  hemisphere.  What  then  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  places  other  than 
that  He  went  of  himself  into  the  wilderness ;  and  that  this  carrying  of  Him 
Up  and  down  from  the  \rildemess  to  the  city,  and  from  thence  into  a  moun* 
tain,  was  a  vision  ?  Conformable  whereimto  is  also  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke, 
that  He  was  led  mto  the  wilderness,  not  <^  by,"  but  "in,"  the  Spirit; 
whereas,  concerning  His  being  taken  up  into  the  mountain,  and  unto  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he  Spaeth  as  St.  Matthew  doth  :  which  suiteth 
with  the  nature  of  a  vision. 

Again,  where  St.  Luke  (chap.  xxii.  3,  4)  says  of  Judas  Iscariot,  that 
'*  Satan  entered  into  him,  and  thereupon  that  he  went  and  communed  with 
the  chief  priests  and  captains,  how  he  might  betray  Christ  unto  them ; "  it 
maybe  answered,  that  by  the  entering  of  Satan,  that  is  the  "  enemy,"  into 
him,  is  meant,  the  hostile  and  traitorous  intention  of  selling  his  Lord  and 
Master.  For  as  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  frequently  in  Scripture  understood, 
the  graces  and  good  inclinations  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  so  by  the 
of  tering  of  Satan  may  be  undersicrad  the  wicked  cogitations  and  designs 
enthe  advenaries  of  Christ  and  His  disciples.    For  as  it  is  hard  to  say 
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that  the  devil  was  entered  into  Judas,  before  lie  had  any  such  hostile  design  ; 
so  it  is  impertinent  to  say  he  was  first  Christ's  enemy  in  his  heart,  and  that 
the  devil  entered  into  him  afterwards.  Therefore  the  entering  of  Satan, 
and  his  wicked  purpose,  was  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  if  there  be  no  immaterial  spirit  or  any  possession  of  men's  bodies  by 
any  spirit  corporeal,  it  may  again  be  asked,  why  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles 
did  not  teach  the  people  so  ;  and  in  such  clear  words,  as  they  might  no  more 
doubt  thereof.    But  such  questions  as  these  are  more  curious  than  necessary 
lor  a  Christian  man's  salvation.     Men  may  as  well  ask  why  Christ,  that 
could  have  given  to  all  men  faith,  piety,  and  all  manner  of  moral  virtues, 
gave  it  to  some  only,  and  not  to  all ;  and  why  He  left  the  search  of  natural 
causes  and  sciences  to  the  natural  reason  and  industry  of  men,  and  did  not 
reveal  it  to  ali,  or  any  man  supematurally ;  and  many  other  such  questions. 
Of  which  nevertheless  there  may  be  alleged  probable  and  pious  reasons. 
For  as  God,  when  He  brought  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  did 
not  secure  them  therein,  by  subduing  all  the  nations  round  about  them ;  but 
left  many  of  them,  as  thorns  in  their  sides,  to  awaken  from  time  to  time 
their  piety  and  industry:  so  our  Saviour,  in  conducting  us  toward  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  did  not  destroy  all  the  difficulties  of  natural  questions ; 
but  left  them  to  exercise  our  industry  and  reason  ;  the  scope  of  His  preaching 
being  only  to  show  us  this  plain  and  direct  way  to  salvation,  namely,  the 
belief  of  this  article,  "  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
tent  into  the  world  to  sacrifice  himself  for  our  sins,  and  at  His  coming  again, 
gloriously  to  reign  over  His  elect,  and  to  save  them  from  their  enemies 
eternally."  To  which  the  opinion  of  possession  by  spirits,  or  phantasms,  is 
no  impediment  in  the  way ;  though  it  be  to  some  an  occasion  of  going  out 
of  the  way,  and  to  follow  their  own  inventions.     If  we  require  of  the  Scrip- 
ture an  account  of  all  questions  which  may  be  raised  to  trouble  us  in  the 
performance  of  God's  commands,  we  may  as  well  complain  of  Moses  for  not 
having  set  down  tlie  time  of  the  creation  of  such  spirits,  as  well  as  of  the 
creation  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  of  men  and  beasts.    To  conclude,  I  find 
in  Scripture  that  there  be  angels  and  spirits,  good  and  evU ;  bat  not  that 
they  are  incorporeal,  as   are  the  apparitions  men  see  in  the  dark,  or 
in  a  dream  or  vision:    which  the  Latins   call   spectra^  and    took  for 
''demons."    And  I  find  that  there  are  spirits  corporeal,  though  subtle  and 
iuvtsible ;  but  not  that  any  man's  body  was  possessed  or  inhabited  by  then ; 
and  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  such,  namely,  spiritual  bodies,  as 
St.  Paul  calls  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  contrary  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  be  incorpoieal 

Sirits,  hath  hitherto  so  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  the  use  of  exorcism, 
at  is  to  say,  of  ejection  of  devils  by  conjuration,  is  thereupon  bnilt ;  and, 
though  rarely  and  faintly  practised,  is  not  yet  totally  given  over.  Thai 
there  were  many  demoniacs  in  the  primitive  Churchy  and  few  noAdmen,  and 
other  such  singular  diseases ;  whereas  in  these  times  we  hear  of,  and  see 
many  madmen,  and  few  demoniacs,  proceeds  not  from  the  change  of  nature, 
but  of  names.  But  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  whereas  heretofore  the 
apostles,  and  after  them  for  a  time  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  did  care  thoeee 
singulaif  diseases,  which  now  they  are  not  seen  to  do  ;  as  likewise,  why  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  every  true  believer  now  to  do  all  that  the  faithfnl  did 
ihen,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  read  (Mark  xvi.  17, 18),  '*  in  Christ's  name  to  cast 
out  devils,  to  speak  with  new  tongues,  to  take  up  serpents,  to  drink  deadly 
poison  without  harm-taking,  and  to  cure  the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of  their 
nands,"  and  all  this  without  other  words,  but  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus," 
is  another  question.  And  it  is  probable  that  those  extraordinary  gifts  were 
given  to  the  Church,  for  no  longer  a  time  than  men  trusied  wholly  to  Christ, 
jind  looked  for  their  felicity  only  in  His  kingdom  to  come ;  and  conse- 
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^oently  that,  wlien  they  sought  anthority  and  riches,  and  trusted  to  their 
own  subtlety  for  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  these  supematuial  gifts  of  God 
were  again  taken  from  them. 

Another  relic  of  Gentilism  is,  the  "  worship  of  images,**  neither  instituted 
by  Moses  in  the  01d,nor  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  yet  brought  in 
from  the  Gentiles ;  but  leit  amongst  them  after  they  had  given  their  names  to 
Christ.  Before  our  Saviour  preached,  it  was  the  general  religion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  worship  for  gods  those  apparences  that  remain  in  the  brain  from  the 
impression  of  external  bodies  upon  the  organs  of  their  senses,  which  are  com* 
monly  called  " ideas,**  "  idols,**  ''phantasms,*'  '*conceits,*'as  being  represen- 
tations of  those  external  bodies  which  cause  them,  and  have  nothing  in  them  of 
reality,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the  things  that  seem  to  stand  before  us  in  a 
dream.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  says  (i  Cor.  viii.  4)  "we 
know  that  an  idol  is  nothing ;  **  not  that  he  thought  that  an  image  of  metal, 
stone,  or  wood,  was  nothing  ;  but  that  the  thing  which  ihey  honoured  or 
feared  in  the  image,  and  held  for  a  god,  was  a  mere  figment,  without  place, 
habitation,  motion,  or  existence,  but  in  the  motions  of  the  brain.  And  the 
worship  of  these  with  divine  honour,  is  that  which  is  in  the  Scripture  called 
idolatry,  and  rebellion  against  God.  For  God  bein^  King  of  the  Jews,  and 
His  lieutenant  being  first  Moses,  and  afterward  the  high  priest ;  if  the  people 
had  been  permitted  to  worship  and  pray  to  images,  which  are  representar 
tions  of  their  own  fancies,  they  had  had  no  further  dependence  on  the  true 
God,  of  whom  there  can  be  no  similitude ;  nor  on  His  prime  ministers,  Moses 
and  the  high  priests  ;  but  every  man  had  governed  himself  according  to  his 
own  appetite,  to  the  utter  eversion  of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  own 
destruction  for  want  of  union.  And  therefore  the  first  law  of  God  was« 
"They  should  not  take  for  gods  AlUnos  Deos^  that  is,  "the  gods  of 
other  nations,  but  that  only  true  God,  who  vouchsafed  to  commune  with 
McKKs,  and  by  him  to  give  them  laws  and  directions,  for  their  peace,  and  for 
their  salvation  from  their  enemies.**  And  the  second  was,  that "  they  should 
not  make  to  themselves  any  image  to  worship,  of  their  own  invention.*' 
For  it  b  the  same  deposing  of  a  king,  to  submit  to  another  king,  whether 
he  be  set  up  by  a  neighbour  nation  or  by  ourselves. 

The  places  of  Scripture  pretended  to  countenance  the  setting  up  of  imageSit 
to  worsnip  them ;  or  to  set  them  up  at  all  hi  the  places  where  God  is  wor- 
shipped, are  first,  two  examples  ;  one  of  the  cheruoims  over  the  ark  of  God  ; 
the  other  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Secondly,  some  texts  whereby  we  are 
commanded  to  worship  certain  creatures  for  their  relation  to  God ;  as  to 
worship  His  footstool.  And  lastly,  some  other  texts,  by  which  is  authorized 
a  religious  honouring  of  holy  things.  But  before  I  examine  the  force  of 
those  places,  to  prove  that  which  is  pretended,  I  must  first  explain  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  "worshipping,'  and  what  by  **  images**  and  ** idols.** 

1  have  already  shown  in  the  xxth  chapter  of  this  discourse,  that  to 
honour,  is  to  value  highly  the  power  of  any  person  :  and  that  such  value  is 
measured  by  our  comparing  him  with  others.  But  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  God  in  power ;  we  honour  Him  not,  but  dishonour 
Him  by  any  value  less  than  infinite.  And  thus  honour  is  properly  of  its 
own  nature,  secret  and  internal  in  the  heart.  But  the  inward  thoughts  of 
men,  which  appear  outwardly  in  their  words  and  actions,  are  the  signs  of 
our  honouring,  and  these  go  by  the  name  of  "worship;**  in  Latin, 
ctUtus,  Therefore,  to  pray  to,  to  swear  by,  to  obey,  to  be  diligent  and 
ofBdous  in  serving  :  in  sum,  all  words  and  actions  that  betoken  fear  to 
offend,  or  desire  to  please,  is  "  worship,**  whether  those  words  and  actions 
be  s'mcere  or  feigned ;  and  because  they  appear  as  signs  of  honouring,  are 
ordinarily  also  <^ed  "honour.** 

The  worship  we  exhibit  to  those  we  esteem  to  be  but  men,  as  to  king^. 
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and  men  in  authority,  is  "  civil  worship ;  *'  but  the  worship  we  exhibit  to 
that  which  we  think  to  be  God,  whatsoever  the  words,  ceremonies,  gestures;, 
or  other  actions  be,  is  "  divine  worship."  To  fall  prostrate  before  a  kinjr, 
in  him  that  thinks  him  but  a  man,  is  but  civil  worship  ;  and  he  that  putteth 
off  his  hat  in  the  church  for  this  cause,  that  he  thinketh  it  the  house  of 
God,  worshippeth  with  divine  worship.  They  that  seek  the  distinction  of 
divine  and  civil  worship,  not  in  the  intention  of  the  worshipper,  but  in  the 
words  ^vXeca  and  Xarpeto,  deceive  themselves.  For  whereas  there  be  two 
sorts  of  servants :  that  sort,  which  is  of  those  that  are  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  their  masters,  as  slaves  taken  in  war,  and  their  issue,  whose  bodies 
are  not  in  their  own  power  (their  lives  depending  on  the  will  of  their 
masters,  in  such  manner  as  to  forfeit  them  upon  the  least  disobedience),  and 
that  are  bought  and  sold  as  beasts,  were  called  JovXot,  that  is,  properly 
slaves,  and  their  service  8ot;Xc<a :  the  other,  which  is  of  those  that  serve  (for 
hire,  or  in  hope  of  benefit  from  their  masters)  voluntarily,  are  called  0r[T€i ; 
that  is,  domestic  servants,  to  whose  service  the  masters  have  no  further 
right  than  is  contained  in  the  covenants  made  betwixt  them.  These  two 
kinds  of  servants  have  thus  much  common  to  them  both,  that  their  labour 
is  appointed  them  by  another;  and  the  word  \drpii,  b  the  general  name  of 
both,  signifying  him  that  worketh  for  another,  whether  as  a  slave  or  a 
voluntary  servant.  So  that  Xar/>c/a  signifieth  generally  all  service  :  but 
^wSeia  the  service  of  bondmen  only,  and  the  condition  of  slavery:  and 
both  are  used  in  Scripture  (to  signify  our  service  of  God)  promiscuously ; 
dovXclo,  because  we  are  God's  slaves ;  Xar/>e<a,  because  we  ser\'e  Him.  And 
in  all  kinds  of  service  is  con  tained,  not  only  obedience,  but  also  worship  ; 
that  is,  such  actions,  gestures,  and  words,  as  signify  **  honour." 

An  *' image,"  in  the  most  strict  signification  of  the  word,  is  the  resem- 
blance of  something  visible  ;  in  which  sense  the  fantastical  forms,  appari- 
tions, or  seemings  of  visible  bodies  to  the  sight,  are  only  "  images,"  such  as 
are  the  show  of  a  man,  or  other  thing  in  the  water,  by  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion ;  or  of  the  sun  or  stars  by  direct  vision  in  the  air ;  which  are  nothing 
real  in  the  things  seen,  nor  in  the  place  where  they  seem  to  be  ;  nor  are 
their  magnitudes  and  figures  the  same  with  that  of  the  object ;  but  change- 
able, by  the  variation  of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  by  glasses,  and  are  present 
oftentimes  in  our  imagination  and  in  our  dreams,  when  the  object  is 
al)sent ;  or  changed  into  other  colours  and  shapes,  as  things  that  depend 
only  upon  the  fancy.  And  these  are  the  "  images  "  which  are  originally 
and  most  properly  called  "ideas  "  and  "idols,  and  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greciani,  with  whom  the  word  efSw  signifieth  ••  to  see." 
They  also  are  called  *'  phantasms,"  which  is  in  the  same  language  "appari- 
tions.*' And  from  these  images  it  is  that  one  of  the  faculties  of  man*s 
nature  is  called  the  "  imagination."  And  from  hence  it  is  manifest  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  image  made  of  a  thing  invisible. 

It  is  al*to  evident  that  there  can  be  no  images  of  a  tiling  infinite  :  for  all 
the  images  and  phantasms  that  are  made  by  the  impression  of  things 
visible,  are  figured ;  but  figure  is  a  quantity  every  way  determined.  And 
therefore  there  can  be  no  miage  of  God  ;  nor  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  nor  of 
spirits  ;  but  only  of  bodies  visible ;  that  is,  bodies  that  have  light  in  them- 
selves,  or  are  by  such  enlightened. 

And  whereas  a  man  can  fancy  shapes  he  never  saw  ;  making  up  a  figure 
out  of  the  parts  of  divers  creatures ;  as  the  poets  make  their  centaurs, 
chimera^  and  other  monsters  never  seen :  so  can  he  also  give  matter  to  those 
shapes,  and  make  them  in  wood,  clay,  or  metal.  And  these  are  also  cilled 
images,  not  for  the  resemblance  of  any  corporeal  thing,  but  for  the  resem- 
blance of  some  fantastical  inhabitants  of  the  brain  of  the  maker.  But  in 
these  idols  as  they  are  originally  in  the  brain,  and  as  they  arc  painted. 
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carved,  moulded,  or  moulten  in  matter,  there  is  a  similitude  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  for  which  the  material  body  made  by  art  may  be  said  to  be  the 
image  of  the  fantastical  idol  made  by  Nature. 

But  in  a  larger  use  of  the  word  image,  is  contained  also  any  representation 
of  one  thing  by  another.  So  an  earthly  sovereign  may  be  called  the  image 
of  God :  and  an  inferior  magistrate,  the  image  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 
And  many  times  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  there  was  little  regard  to 
the  similitude  of  their  material  idol  to  the  idol  in  their  fancy,  and  yet  it  was 
called  the  image  of  it.  For  a  stone  unhewn  has  been  set  up  for  Neptune, 
and  divers  other  shapes  far  different  from  the  ^apes  they  conceived  of 
their  gods.  And  at  this  day  we  see  many  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
other  Saints,  unlike  one  another,  and  without  correspondence  to  any  one 
man's  fancy  ;  and  yet  serve  well  enough  for  the  purpose  they  were  erected 
for  ;  which  was  no  more  but  by  the  names  only,  to  represent  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  history ;  to  which  every  man  applieth  a  mental  image  pf 
his  own  making,  or  none  at  all.  And  thus  an  image  in  the  largest  sense,  is 
either  the  resemblance  or  the  representation  of  some  thing  visible ;  or  both 
together,  as  it  happeneth  for  the  most  part. 

But  the  name  of  idol  is  extended  yet  further  in  Scripture,  to  signify  also 
the  sun,  or  a  star,  or  any  other  creature,  visible  or  invisible,  when  they  are 
worshipped  for  gods. 

Having  shown  what  is  "worship,"  and  what  an  "  image  ;"  I  will  now 
pat  them  together,  and  examine  what  that  "  idolatry  "  is,  which  is  forbidden 
in  the  second  commandment,  and  other  places  of  the  Scripture. 

To  worship  an  image,  is  voluntarily  to  do  those  external  acts  which  are 
signs  of  honouring  either  the  matter  of  the  image,  which  is  wood,  stone, 
metal,  or  some  other  visible  creature  ;  or  the  phantasm  of  the  brain,  for  the 
resemblance,  or  representation  whereof,  the  matter  was  formed  and  figured ; 
or  both  together,  as  one  animate  body,  composed  of  the  matter  and  the 
phantasm,  as  of  a  body  and  soul. 

To  be  uncovered,  before  a  man  of  power  and  authority,  or  before  the 
throne  of  a  prince,  or  in  such  other  places  as  he  ordaineth  to  that  purpose 
in  his  absence,  is  to  worship  tliat  man  or  prince  with  civil  worsnip ;  as 
being  a  sign,  not  of  honouring  the  stool  or  place,  but  the  person ;  and  is 
not  idolatry.  But  if  he  that  doth  it,  should  suppose  the  soul  of  the  prince 
to  be  in  the  stool,  or  should  present  a  petition  to  the  stool,  it  were  divine 
worship,  and  idolatry. 

To  pray  to  a  king  for  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  do  for  us,  though  we 
prostrate  ourselves  before  him,  is  but  civil  worship  ;  because  we  acknow. 
ledge  no  other  power  in  him  but  human  :  but  voluntarily  to  pray  unto  him 
for  fair  weather,  or  for  anything  which  God  only  can  do  for  us,  is  divine 
worship  and  idolatry.  On  the  other  side,  if  a  king  compel  a  man  to  it  Wy 
the  terror  of  death,  or  other  great  corporal  punishment,  it  is  not  idolatry  : 
for  the  worship  which  the  sovereign  commandeth  to  be  done  unto  himself 
by  the  terror  of  his  laws,  is  not  a  sign  that  he  that  obeyeth  him  does  in- 
wardly honour  him  as  a  god,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to  save  himself  from  death 
or  from  a  miserable  life  ;  and  that  which  is  not  a  sign  of  internal  honour, 
is  no  worship ;  and  therefore  no  idolatry.  Neither  can  it  be  said,  that  he  that 
does  it,  scandalizeth  or  layelh  any  stumbling-block  before  his  brother  j  be- 
cause how  wise  or  learned  soever  he  be  that  worshippeih  in  that  manner, 
another  man  cannot  from  thence  argue  that  he  approveth  it ;  but  that  he 
doth  it  for  fear ;  and  that  it  is  not  his  act,  but  the  act  of  his  sovereign. 

To  worship  God,  in  some  peculiar  place,  or  turning  a  man's  face  towards 
an  image,  or  determinate  place,  is  not  to  worship  or  honour  the  place  or 
image ;  but  to  acknov*  ledge  it  holy,  that  is  to  say,  to  acknowled>;e  the 
iniage,  or  the  place  to  be  set  apart  from  common  use.    For  that  is  t^ 
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meaning  of  the  word  '*  holy ;"  which  implies  no  new  quality  in  the  p1a<i£ 
or  image,  but  only  a  new  relation  by  appropriation  to  God  ;  and  therefore 
is  not  idolatry ;  no  more  than  it  was  idolatry  to  worship  God  before  the 
brazen  serpent ;  or  for  the  Jews,  when  ihey  were  out  of  their  own  coontiy, 
to  turn  their  faces,  when  they  prayed,  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  or 
for  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  when  he  was  before  the  flaming  bush,  the 
ground  appertaining  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  place  God  had  chosen  to  appear 
m,  and  to  give  His  laws  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  was  therefore  hdy 
ground,  not  by  inherent  sanctity,  but  by  separation  to  God's  use ;  or  for 
Christians  to  worship  in  the  churches,  which  are  once  solenmly  dedicated 
to  God  for  that  purpose,  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  or  other  true  repre- 
sentant  of  the  Church.    But  to  worship  God,  as  inanimating  or  inhabiting 
such  image  or  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  infinite  substance  in  a  finite  place, 
is  idolatry  :  for  such  finite  gods  are  but  idols  of  the  brain,  nothing  real ; 
and  are  commonly  called  in  the  Scripture  by  the  names  of  "vanity,"  and 
"  lies,"  and   **  nothing."      Al^o  to  worship  God,  not  as  inanimatmg  or 
present  in  the  place  or  imnge :  but  to  the  end  to  be  put  in  mind  of  Him,  or 
of  some  works  of  His,  in  case  the  place  or  image  be  dedicated  or  set  up 
by  private  authority,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  ihem  that  are  our  sove- 
reign pastors,  is  idolatry.     For  the  commandment  is,  "  thou  shall  not  make 
to  thyself  any  graven  image."    God  commanded  Moses  to  set  up  the  brazen 
serpent ;  he  did  not  make  it  to  himself ;  it  was  not  therefore  against  the 
commandment.      But  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  by  Aaron   and  the 
people,  as  being  done  wiihout  authority  from  God,  was  idolatry ;  not  only 
because  they  held  it  for  God,  but  also  because  they  made  it  for  a  religious 
use,  without  warrant  either  from  God  their  sovereign,  or  from  Moses,  that 
was  His  lieutenant. 

The  Gentiles  worshipped  for  gods,  Jupiter  and  others ;  that  living,  were 
men  perhaps  that  had  done  great  and  glorious  acts :  and  for  the  children 
of  God,  divers  men  and  women,  supposing  them  gotten  between  an  im« 
mortal  deity  and  a  mortal  man.  This  was  idolatry,  because  they  made 
them  so  to  themselves,  hnving  no  authority  from  God,  neither  in  His 
eternal  law  of  reason,  nor  in  His  positive  and  revealed  will.  But  thong^ 
our  Saviour  was  a  man,  whom  we  also  believe  to  be  GDd  immortal  and  the 
Son  of  God,  yet  this  is  no  idolatry :  because  we  build  not  that  belief  upon 
our  own  fancy,  or  judgment,  but  upon  the  word  of  God  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  And  for  the  adoration  of  the  Eucliarist,  if  the  words  of  Chri^ 
*'this  is  my  body,"  signify  "  that  he  himself,  and  the  seeming  bread  in  his 
hand,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  all  the  seeming  morsels  of  bread  tliat  hare 
ever  since  been,  and  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  by  priests,  be 
so  many  Christ's  bodies,  and  yet  all  of  them  but  one  body ;  "  then  is  that 
no  idolatry,  because  it  is  authorized  by  our  Saviour  :  but  if  that  text  does 
not  signify  that  (tor  there  is  no  other  that  can  be  alleged  for  it),  thca, 
because  it  is  a  worship  of  human  institution,  it  is  idolatry.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  God  can  transubstantiate  the  bread  into  Clirist's  body :  for 
the  Gentiles  also  held  God  to  be  omnipotent,  and  might  upon  that  ground 
no  less  excuse  their  idolatry,  by  pretending  as  well  as  others  a  transab* 
stamiation  of  their  wood  and  stone  into  God  Almijjhty. 

Whereas  there  be,  that  pretend  divine  inspiration  to  be  the  supernatural 
entering  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  man,  and  not  an  acquisition  of  Gods 
gr.ices,  by  doctrine  and  study ;  I  think  they  are  in  a  very  dangerous 
dilemma.  For  if  they  worship  not  the  man  whom  they  believe  to  be  so 
inspired,  they  fall  into  impiety;  as  not  adoring  God's  supernatural  pre- 
sence. And  again,  if  they  worship  him,  they  commit  idolatry ;  for  the 
apostles  would  never  permit  themselves  to  be  so  worshipped.  Therefore 
the  safest  way  is  to  believe,  that  by  the  descending  of  the  dove  upon  the 
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ipostles  ;  and  by  Christ's  breathing  on  them,  when  lie  gave  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  by  the  giving  of  it  by  imposition  of  hands,  are  understood 
the  signs  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  use,  or  ordain  to  be  used,  of  His 
promise  to  assist  those  persons  in  their  study  to  preach  His  kingdom,  and  in 
their  conversation,  that  it  might  not  be  scandalous,  but  edifying  to  others. 

Besides  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  there  is  also  a  scandalous 
worship  of  them ;  which  is  also  a  sin,  but  not  idolatry.  For  ** idolatry"  is 
to  worship  by  signs  of  an  internal  and  real  honour ;  but  '*  scandalous 
worship,"  is  but  seeming  worship,  and  may  sometimes  be  joined  with  an  in- 
ward and  hearty  detestation,  both  of  the  image  and  of  the  fantastical 
•*  demon  "  or  idol,  to  which  it  is  dedicated  ;  and  proceed  only  from  the  fear 
of  death,  or  other  grievous  punishment ;  and  is  nevertheless  a  sin  in  them 
that  so  worship,  in  case  they  be  men  whose  actions  are  looked  at  by  others 
as  lights  to  guide  them  by ;  because  following  their  ways,  they  cannot  but 
stumble,  and  fall  in  the  way  of  religion ;  whereas  the  example  of  those  we 
regard  not,  works  not  on  us  at  all,  but  leaves  us  to  our  own  diligence  and 
caution  ;  and  consequently  are  no  causes  of  our  falling. 

If  therefore  a  pastor  lawfully  called  to  teach  and  direct  others,  or  any 
other  of  whose  knowledge  there  is  a  great  opinion,  do  external  honour  to 
an  idol  for  fear,  nn]e>s  he  make  his  fear  and  unwillingness  to  it  as  evident 
as  the  woiship,  he  scandalizeth  his  brother,  by  seeming  to  approve  idolatry. 
For  his  brother  arguing  from  the  action  of  his  teacher,  or  of  him  whose 
knowledge  he  esteemeth  great,  concludes  it  to  be  lawful  in  itself.  And  this 
scandal  is  sin,  and  a  *'  scandal  given.''  But  if  one  being  no  pastor,  nor  of 
eminent  reputation  for  knowledge  in  Christian  doctrine,  do  tne  same,  and 
another  follow  him,  this  is  no  scandal  given  ;  for  he  had  no  cause  to  follow 
such  example,  but  is  a  pretence  of  scandal,  which  he  taketh  of  himself  for 
an  excuse  before  men.  For  an  unlearned  man  that  is  in  the  power  of  an 
idolatrous  king  or  state,  if  commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  worship  before 
an  idol,  he  detesteth  the  idol  in  his  heart,  he  doth  well ;  though  if  he  had 
the  fortitude  to  suffer  death  rather  than  worship  it,  he  should  do  better.  But 
if  a  pastor,  who  as  Christ's  messenger  has  undertaken  to  teach  Christ's 
doctrme  to  all  nations,  should  do  the  same,  it  were  not  only  a  sinful  scandal 
in  respect  of  other  Christian  men's  consciences,  but  a  perfidious  forsaking  of 
his  charge. 

The  sum  of  that  which  I  have  said  hitherto  concerning  the  worship  of 
images  is  this,  that  he  that  worshippeth  in  an  image,  or  any  creature,  either 
the  matter  thereof,  or  any  fancy  of  his  own,  which  he  thinketh  to  dwell  in 
it ;  or  both  together ;  or  believeth  that  such  things  hear  his  prayers,  or  see 
his  devotions,  without  ears  or  eyes,  committeth  idolatry :  and  he  that 
counterfeiteth  such  worship  for  fear  of  punishment,  if  he  be  a  man  whose 
example  hath  power  amongst  his  brethren,  committeth  a  sin.  But  he  that 
worshippeth  the  Creator  of  the  world  before  such  an  image,  or  in  such  a 
place  as  he  hath  not  made^  or  chosen  of  himself,  but  taken  from  the  com- 
mandment of  God's  word,  as  the  Jews  did  in  worshipping  God  before  the 
cherubims,  and  before  the  brazen  serpent  for  a  time,  and  in,  or  towards  the 
Temple  oif  Jerusalem,  which  was  also  but  for  a  time,  committeth  not 
idolatry. 

Now  for  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  and  relics,  and  other  things  at 
this  day  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  say  they  are  not  allowed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  brought  into  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  doctrine  there 
taught ;  but  partly  left  in  it  at  the  first  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
afterwards  countenanced  and  confimied,  and  augmented  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

As  for  the  proofs  alleged  out  of  Scripture,  namely,  those  examples  of  imi^vtf 
appointed  by  God  to  be  let  up ;  they  were  not  set  up  for  the  people  or  on/ 
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man  to  worship,  but  that  they  should  worship  God  himself  before  them ; 
as  before  the  cherubims  over  the  ark,  and  the  brazen  serpent.  For  we  read 
not  that  the  priest  or  any  other  did  worship  the  cherubims  ;  but  coiurarily 
we  read  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  that  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  had  set  up,  because  the  people  burnt  incense  to  it.  Besides, 
those  examples  are  not  put  for  our  imitation,  that  we  also  should  set  up 
images,  unaer  pretence  of  worshipping  God  before,  them ;  because  the  words 
of  the  second  commandment,  '*Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,*'  &c.,  distinguish  between  the  images  that  God  commanded  to  be  set 
up,  and  those  which  we  set  up  to  ourselves.  And  therefore  from  the  cheru- 
bims or  brazen  serpent,  to  the  images  of  man's  devising;  and  from  the 
worship  commanded  by  God,  to  the  will-worship  of  men,  the  argument  is 
not  good*  This  also  is  to  be  considered,  that  as  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces 
the  brazen  serpent,  because  the  Jews  did  worship  it,  to  the  end  they  should 
do  so  no  more  ;  so  also  Christian  sovereigns  ougnt  to  break  down  the  images 
which  their  subjects  have  been  accustomed  to  worship,  that  there  be  no  more 
occasion  of  such  idolatry.  For  at  this  day,  the  ignorant  people,  where 
images  are  worshipped,  do  really  believe  there  is  a  divine  power  in  the 
images ;  and  are  told  by  their  pastors  that  some  of  them  have  spoken ; 
and  have  bled ;  and  that  miracles  have  been  done  by  them ;  which  th^ 
apprehend  as  done  by  the  saint,  which  they  think  either  is  the  image  itstel^ 
or  in  it.  The  Israelites,  when  they  worshipped  the  calf,  did  think  they 
worshipped  the  God  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  it  was 
idolatry,  because  they  thought  the  calf  either  was  that  God,  or  had  him  in 
his  belly.  And  though  some  man  may  think  it  impossible  for  people  to  be 
so  stupid  as  to  think  the  image  to  be  God,  or  a  saint ;  or  to  worship  it  in 
that  notion  ;  yet  it  is  manifest  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary  ;  where  when  the 
golden  calf  was  made,  the  people  said  (Exod.  xxxiL  4),  *'  These  are  thy 
gods,  O  Israel ; "  and  where  the  images  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  30)  are  called 
his  gods.  And  we  see  daily  by  experience  in  all  sorts  of  people,  that  sudi 
men  as  study  nothing  but  their  food  and  ease,  are  content  to  believe  any 
absurdity,  rather  than  to  trouble  themselves  to  examine  it ;  holding  their 
faith  as  it  were  by  entail  unalienable,  except  by  an  express  and  new  law. 

But  they  infer  from  some  other  places,  that  it  is  lawful  to  paint  angds, 
and  also  God  himself :  as  from  God's  walking  in  the  garden  ;  from  Tacdb's 
seeing  God  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  ;  and  from  other  visions,  and  oreams. 
But  visions  and  dreams,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  are  but  phantasms: 
and  he  that  painteth  an  image  of  any  of  them,  maketh  not  an  image  of  God, 
but  of  his  own  phantasm,  which  is  making  of  an  idol.  I  say  not,  that  to 
draw  a  picture  after  a  fancy  is  a  sin ;  but  when  it  is  drawn,  to  hold  it  for  a 
representation  of  God,  is  against  the  second  commandment ;  and  can  be  of 
no  use  but  to  worship.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  images  of  angels, 
and  of  men  dead  ;  unless  as  monuments  of  friends,  or  of  men  worthy  re- 
membrance. For  such  use  of  an  image  is  not  worship  of  the  image  ;  but 
a  civil  honouring  of  the  person,  not  that  is,  but  that  was.  But  when  it  is 
done  to  the  image  which  we  make  of  a  saint,  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
we  think  he  heareth  our  prayers,  and  is  pleased  with  the  honour  we  do  him, 
when  dead,  and  without  sense,  we  attribute  to  him  more  than  human  power ; 
and  therefore  it  is  idolatry. 

Seeing  tlierefore  there  is  no  authority,  neither  in  the  law  of  Moses  nor 
in  the  Gospel,  for  the  religious  worship  of  images,  or  other  representations 
of  God,  which  men  set  up  to  themselves ;  or  for  the  worship  of  the  image 
of  any  creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth :  and  whereas  Chrisma 
kings,  who  are  living  representants  of  God,  are  not  to  be  worshipped  by 
their  subjects,  by  any  act  that  signifieth  a  greater  esteem  of  his  power  than 
the  nature  of  mortal  man  is  capable  of ;  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the 
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rdigioos  worship  now  in  use  was  brought  into  the  Church  by  misunder- 
standing of  the  Scripture.  It  resteth  therefore,  that  it  was  left  in  it,  by  not 
destroying  the  images  themselves,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  that 
worshipped  them. 

The  cause  whereof,  was  the  immoderate  esteem  and  prices  set  upon  the 
workmanship  of  them,  which  made  the  owners,  though  converted  from 
worshipping  them  as  they  had  done  religiously  for  demons,  to  retain  them  still 
in  their  houses,  upon  pretence  of  doing  it  in  the  honour  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the  apostles,  and  other  the  pastors  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
as  being  easy,  by  giving  them  new  names,  to  make  that  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  her  Son  our  Saviour,  which  before  perhaps  was  called 
the  image  of  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  and  so  of  a  Jupiter  to  make  a  Barnabas, 
and  of  Mercury  a  Paul,  and  the  like.  And  as  worldly  ambition  creeping  by 
degrees  into  the  pastors,  drew  them  to  an  endeavour  of  pleasing  the  new- 
made  Christians  ;  and  also  to  a  liking  of  this  kind  of  honour,  which  they 
also  might  hope  for  after  their  decease,  as  well  as  those  that  had  already 
gained  it :  so  the  worshipping  of  the  images  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
grew  more  and  more  idolatrous ;  save  that  somewhat  after  the  time  of 
CoQstantine,  divers  emperors  and  bishops,  and  general  councils,  observed 
and  opposed  the  unlawmlness  thereof ;  but  too  late  or  too  weakly. 

The  canonizing  of  saints  is  another  relic  of  Gentilism  :  it  is  neither  a 
misunderstanding  of  Scripture,  nor  a  new  invention  of  the  Roman  Church, 
hot  a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  itself.  The  first 
that  ever  was  canonized  at  Rome  was  Romulus,  and  that  upon  the  narration 
of  Julius  Proculus,  that  swore  before  the  senate  he  spake  with  him  after  his 
death,  and  was  assured  by  him  he  dwelt  in  heaven,  and  was  there  called 
Quirinus,  and  would  be  propitious  to  the  state  of  their  new  city :  and 
thereupon  the  senate  gave  *'  public  testimony''  of  his  sanctity.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  other  emperors  after  him,  had  the  like  *'  testimony  ;'*  that  is, 
were  canonized  for  saints  ;  /or  by  such  testimony  is  "  canonization"  now 
defined  ;  and  is  the  same  with  the  dTo04(aaLs  of  the  heathen. 

It  is  also  from  the  Roman  heathen  that  the  Popes  have  received  the 
name  and  power  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  This  was  the  name  of  him  that 
in  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  the  supreme  autliority  under  the 
senate  and  people,  of  regulating  all  ceremonies  and  doctrines  concerning 
their  religion ;  and  when  Augustus  Caesar  changed  the  state  into  a  monarchy, 
he  took  to  himself  no  more  but  this  office,  that  of  tribune  of  the  people,  that 
is  to  say,  the  supreme  power  both  in  state  and  religion  ;  and  the  succeeding 
emperors  enjoyed  the  same.  But  when  the  emperor  Constantine  lived,  who 
was  the  first  that  professed  and  authorized  Christian  religion,  it  was  con- 
sonant to  his  profession,  to  cause  religion  to  be  regulated,  under  his 
authority,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  though  it  do  not  appear  they  had  so 
soon  the  name  of  Pontifex  ;  but  rather,  that  the  succeeding  bishops  took  it 
of  themselves,  to  countenance  the  power  they  exercised  over  the  bishops  of 
the  Roman  provinces.  For  it  is  not  any  privilege  of  St.  Peter,  but  the 
privilege  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  emperors  were  always  willing  to 
uphold,  that  gave  them  such  authority  over  other  bishops  ;  as  may  be  evi- 
dently seen  by  that,  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  when  the  emperor 
made  that  city  the  seat  of  the  empire,  pretended  to  be  equal  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  ;  though  at  last,  not  without  contention,  the  Pope  carried  it,  and 
became  the  Pontifex  Maximus ;  but  in  right  only  of  the  emj^ror  ;  and  not 
without  the  bounds  of  the  empire  ;  nor  anywhere,  after  the  emperor  had 
lost  his  power  in  Rome ;  though  it  were  the  Pope  himself  that  took  his 
power  from  him.  From  whence  we  may  by  the  way  observe,  that  there  is 
no  place  for  the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  other  bishops,  except  in  the 
territories  whereof  he    is  himself  the   civil  sovereign,   and  where  the 
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emperor  having  sovereign  power  civil,  hath  expressly  chosen  the  Pope  for 
the  chief  pastor  under  himself,  of  his  Chiistian  sulyects. 

The  carrying  about  of  images  in  "  procession,  is  another  relic  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  they  also  carried  their  idols  from 
place  to  place,  in  a  kind  of  chariot,  which  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  that 
use,  which  the  Latins  called  tkensa^  and  vchiculum  Deorum  ;  and  the  image 
was  plnced  in  a  frame  or  shrine,  which  they  called  ferculum :  and  that  which 
they  called  ppmpas  is  the  same  that  now  is  named  "  procession.'*  Accord- 
ing whereunto,  amongst  the  divine  honours  which  were  given  to  Jaltns 
Csesar  by  the  senate,  this  was  one,  that  in  the  pomp,  or  procession,  at  the 
Circaean  games,  he  should  have  theiisam  et  ferculum^  a  sacred  chaiiot  and  & 
shrine  ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  be  carried  up  and  down  as  a  god  :  just 
as  at  this  day  the  Popes  are  carried  by  Switzers  under  a  canopy. 

To  these  processions  also  belonged  the  bearing  of  buniing  torches  and 
candles,  before  the  images  of  the  gods,  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  For  afterwards  the  emperors  of  Rome  received  the  same  honour  ; 
as  we  read  of  Caligula,  that  at  his  reception  to  the  empire,  he  was  carried 
from  Misenum  to  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  people,  the  ways  beset 
with  altars,  and  beasts  for  saciificc,  and  burning  "  torches  : "  and  of  Caisr 
calla,  that  was  received  into  Alexandria  with  incense,  and  with  casting  of 
flowers,  and  SaSovx^Ais,  that  is,  with  torches ;  for  fiadoDxot  were  they  that 
amongst  the  Greeks  carried  torches  lighted  in  the  processions  of  their  gods. 
And  in  process  of  time,  the  devout  but  ignorant  people  did  many  times 
honour  their  bishops  with  the  light  pomp  of  wax  candles,  and  the  images  <^ 
our  Saviour  and  the  saints,  constantly)  in  the  church  itself.  And  thus  came 
in  the  use  of  wax  candles ;  and  was  also  established  by  some  of  the  andent 
councils. 

The  heathens  had  also  their  aqua  lustraJiSy  that  is  to  say,  "  holy  Mrater." 
The  Church  of  Rome  imitates  them  also  in  their  *'holy  days."  They  had 
ihtix  bacchanalia ;  and  we  have  our  '* wakes,"  answering  to  them;  thej 
their  saturnalia^  and  we  our  •*  carnivals,"  and  Shrove  Tuesday's  liberty  ojf 
servants:  they  their  procession  of  Priapus;  we  our  fetching  in,  erection, 
and  dancing  about  May-poles  ;  and  dancing  is  one  kind  of  worship  :  they 
had  their  procession  called  Ambarvalia ;  and  we  onr  procession  abcmt 
the  fields  in  the  Rogation  Week.  Nor  do  I  think  that  these  are  all  the 
ceremonies  that  have  been  left  in  the  Church,  from  the  first  conversion  di 
the  Gentiles  ;  but  they  are  all  that  I  can  for  the  present  call  to  mind  ;  and 
if  a  man  would  well  observe  that  which  b  delivered  in  the  histories,  con* 
ceming  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  doubt  not  but  he 
might  find  many  more  of  these  old  empty  bottles  of  Gentilism,  which  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  either  by  negligence  or  ambition,  have  filled 
up  again  with  the  new  wine  of  Christianity,  that  will  not  (ail  in  time  to 
break  them. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  Darhuss  from  Vain  Philosophy  and  Fabulous  Tradilions. 

By  "  Philosophy  "  is  understood  "  the  knowledge  acquired  by  reasoning, 
from  the  manner  of  the  generation  of  anything,  to  the  properties :  or  fittm 
the  properties,  to  some  possible  way  of  generation  of  the  same ;  to  the  end 
to  be  able  to  produce,  as  far  as  matter  and  human  force  permit,  such  effects 
as  hnman  life  requireth."  So  the  geometrician,  from  the  constmction  oi 
figures,  findeth  out  many  properties  thereof;  and  from  the  propeiticS| 
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ways  of  their  constmctioiiy  by  reasoning ;  to  the  end  to  be  able  to  measure 
land  and  water  ;  and  for  infinite  other  uses.  So  the  astronomer,  from  the 
rising,  setting,  and  moving  of  the  sun  and  stars,  in  divers  parts  of  the 
heavens,  findeth  out  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  whereby  he  keepeth  an  account  of  time ;  and  the  like 
of  other  sciences. 

By  which  definition  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  account  as  any  part 
thereof  that  original  knowledge  called  experience,  in  which  consisteth 
prudence ;  because  it  is  not  attained  by  reasoning,  but  found  as  well  in 
brute  beasts  as  in  man  ;  and  is  but  a  memory  of  successions  of  events  in 
times  past,  wherein  the  omission  of  every  little  circumstance  altering  the 
effect,  frustrateth  the  expectation  of  the  most  prudent :  whereas  nothing  is 
produced  by  reasoning  ariglit,  but  general,  eternal,  and  immutable  truth. 

Nor  are  we  therefore  to  give  that  name  to  any  false  conclusions :  for 
he  that  reasoneth  aright  in  words  he  understandeth,  can  never  conclude  an 
error: 

Nor  to  that  which  any  man  knows  by  supernatural  revelation  ;  because 
it  is  not  acquired  by  reasoning : 

Nor  that  which  is  gotten  by  rea!;oning  from  the  authority  of  books ; 
because  it  is  not  by  reasoning  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  nor  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause ;  and  is  not  knowledge  but  faith. 

The  faculty  of  reasoning  being  consequent  to  the  use  of  speech,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  there  should  have  been  some  general  truths  found 
out  b^  reasoning,  as  ancient  almost  as  language  itself.  The  savages  of 
Amenca  are  not  witiiout  some  good  moral  sentences ;  also  they  have  a 
little  arithmetic,  to  add,  and  divide  in  numbers  not  too  great :  but  they  are 
not,  therefore,  philosopheis.  For  as  there  were  plants  of  corn  and  wine  in 
small  quantity  dispersed  in  the  fields  and  woods,  before  men  knew  their 
virtue,  or  made  use  of  them  for  their  nouri^menr,  or  planted  them  apart 
in  fields  and  vineyards ;  in  which  time  they  fed  on  acorns  and  drank 
water  ;  so  also  there  have  been  divers  true,  general,  and  profitable  specu« 
lations  from  the  beginning ;  as  being  the  natural  plants  of  human  reason. 
But  they  were  at  first  but  few  in  number ;  men  lived  upon  gross  experience, 
there  was  no  method ;  that  is  to  say,  no  sowing,  nor  planting  of  knowledge 
by  iiself,  apart  from  the  weeds,  and  common  plants  of  error  and  conjecture. 
And  the  cause  of  it  being  the  want  of  leisure  from  procuring  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  defending  themselves  against  their  neighbours,  it  was  impos- 
sible, till  the  erecting  of  great  commonwealths,  it  should  be  otherwise. 
"Leisure  "is  the  moiher  of  "philosophy,"  and  "Commonwealth"  the 
mother  of  **  peace*'  and  ."  leisure."  Where  first  were  great  and  flourishing 
cities,  there  was  first  the  study  of  "philosophy."  The  Gymnosophists  of 
India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Priests  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  are 
counted  the  mo5t  ancient  philosophers ;  and  those  countries  were  the  most 
ancient  of  kingdoms.  *'  Philosophy  "  was  not  risen  to  the  Grecians,  and 
other  people  of  the  west,  whose  "commonwealtlis,"  no  greater  perhaps 
than  Lucca  or  Geneva,  had  never  "peace,"  but  when  their  fears  of  one 
another  were  equal ;  nor  the  "  leisure "  to  observe  anything  but  one 
another.  At  length,  when  war  had  united  many  of  these  Grecian  lesser 
cities  into  fewer  and  greater,  then  began  "  seven  men,"  of  several  parts  of 
Greece,  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  *'  wise ; "  some  of  them  for  **  moral " 
and  "  politic  "  sentences,  and  others  for  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians,  which  was  "  astronomy  "  and  "  geometry.  *'  But  we  hear  not 
yet  of  any  "schools  "  of  "philosophy.** 

After  the  Athenians,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  armies,  had  gotten 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and  thereby  of  all  the  islands  and  maritime  cities 
of  the  ArchipelagO|  as  well  of  Asia  as  Europe ;  and  weie  grown  wealihy ; 
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they  that  had  no  employment,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  had  litUeelse 
to  employ  themselves  in,  but  either  (as  St.  Luke  says,  Acts-  xvii.  21)  "  in 
telling  and  hearing  news,"  or  in  discoursing  of  "philosophy"  publicly 
to  the  youth  of  the  city.  Every  master  took  some  place  for  that  purpose. 
Plato,  in  certain  public  walks  called  Acadeimia,  from  one  Academus: 
Aristotle  in  the  walk  of  the  temple  of  Pan,  called  Lyceum :  others  in  the 
Stoa,  or  covered  walk,  wherein  the  merchants'  ^oods  were  brought  to  land : 
others  in  other  places ;  where  they  spent  the  tin^e  of  their  leisure  in  teaching 
cr  in  disputing  of  their  opinions :  and  some  in  any  place  where  they  could 
get  the  youth  of  the  city  together  to  hear  them  talk.  And  this  was  it  which 
Carneades  also  did  at  Rome,  when  he  was  ambassador :  which  caused  Cato 
to  advise  the  senate  to  dispatch  him  auickly,  for  fear  of  corrupting  the 
manners  of  the  young  men,  that  deligtited  to  hear  him  speak,  as  they 
thought,  fine  things. 

From  this  it  was  that  the  place  where  any  of  them  taught  and  disputed 
was  called  schola^  which  in  their  tongue  signifieth  "  leisure ; "  and  their 
disputations,  diatriba^  that  is  to  say,  ''paf^sing  of  the  time."'  Also  the 
philosophers  themselves  had  the  name  of  their  sects,  some  of  them  from 
these  their  schools:  for  they  that  followed  Plato's  doctrine  were  called 
Academics ;  the  followers  of  Aristotle  Peripatetics,  from  the  walk  he  taught 
in ;  and  those  that  Zeno  taught  Stoics,  from  the  Stoa ;  as  if  we  should 
denominate  men  from  Moorfields,  from  Paul's  Church,  and  from  the 
Exchange,  because  they  meet  there  often  to  prate  and  loiter. 

Nevertheless,  men  were  so  much  taken  with  this  custom  that  in  time  it 
spread  itself  over  all  Europe  and  the  best  part  of  Africa  ;  so  as  there  were 
schools  publicly  erected  and  nuiintained,  for  lectures  and  disputations,  almost 
in  every  commonwealth. 

There  were  also  schools,  anciently,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  amongst  the  Jews ;  but  they  were  schools  of  their  law.  For  though 
they  were  called  **  synagogues,"  that  is  to  say,  congregations  of  the  people ; 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  law  was  every  Sabbath-day  read,  expounded,  and  dis« 
puted  in  them,  they  differed  not  in  nature,  but  In  name  only,  from  public 
schools ;  and  were  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  every  city  of  the  Gentiles 
where  the  Jews  inhabited.  There  was  such  a  school  at  Damascus,  where- 
into  Paul  entered  to  persecute.  There  were  others  at  Aniioch,  Iconium,  and 
Thessalonica,  wherein  to  he  entered  to  dispute  :  and  such  was  the  synagogue 
of  the  Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  those  of  Asia ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  school  of  Libertines,  and  of  Jews  that  were  strangers 
in  Jerusalem  ;  and  of  this  school  they  were  that  disputed  (Acts  vi.  9)  with 
St.  Stephen. 

But  what  has  been  the  utility  of  those  schools?  What  science  is  there  at 
this  day  acquired  by  their  reading  and  disputings?  That  we  have  of 
peometry,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  natural  science,  we  are  not  indebted  for 
It  to  the  schools.  Plato,  that  was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  Greeks,  forbad 
entrance  into  his  school  to  all  that  were  not  already  in  some  measure 
geometricians.  There  were  many  that  studied  that  science  to  the  great 
advantage  of  mankind :  but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  schools ;  nor  was 
there  any  sect  of  geometricians ;  nor  did  they  then  pass  under  the  name  of 
philosophers.  The  natural  philosophy  of  those  schools  was  rather  a  dream 
than  science,  and  set  forth  in  senseless  and  insignificant  language ;  which 
cannot  be  avoided  by  those  that  will  teach  philosophy  without  having  first 
attained  great  knowledge  in  geometry.  For  Nature  worketh  by  motion  ; 
the  ways  and  degrees  whereof  cannot  be  knovtoi,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  proportions  and  properties  of  lines  and  figures.  Their  moral  philosophy 
is  but  a  description  of  their  own  passions.  For  the  rule  of  manners,  without 
civil  government,  is  the  law  of  Nature;  and  in  it  the  lnw  civil,  that  deter^ 
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mineth  what  is  "honest"  and  "dishonest,"  what  is  "just"  and  ''unjust,** 
and  generally  what  is  **good  "  and  "  evil."  V^ereas  they  make  the  rules 
of  *  *  good  "  and  *  *  bad  "  by  their  own  *  *  liking  "  and  *'  disliking : "  by  which 
means,  in  so  great  diversity  of  taste,  there  is  nothing  generally  agreed  on  ; 
but  every  one  doth,  as  far  as  he  dares,  whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  the  subversion  of  commonwealth.  Their  "logic,  which  should 
be  the  method  of  reasoning,  is  nothing  else  but  captions  of  words^  and 
inventions  how  to  puzzle  such  as  should  go  about  to  pose  them.  To  con- 
clude, there  is  nothing;  so  absurd  that  the  old  philosophers,  as  Cicero  saith 
(who  was  one  of  them),  have  not  some  of  them  maintained.  And  I  believe 
that  scarce  anything  can  be  more  absurdly  said  in  natural  philosophy  than 
that  which  now  is  called  "  Aristotle's  Metaphysics ; "  nor  more  repugnant 
to  government  than  much  of  that  he  hath  said  in  his  "  Politics ;"  nor  more 
ignorantlv  than  a  great  part  of  his  "  Ethics." 

The  school  of  the  Jews  was  originally  a  school  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  who 
commanded  (Deut.  xxxi.  10)  that  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  it  should  be  read  to  all  the  people,  that  they 
might  hear  and  learn  it.  Therefore  the  reading  of  the  Law,  which  was  in  use 
a.'ter  the  Captivity,  every  Sabbath-day,  ought  to  have  had  no  other  end  but 
the  acquainting  of  the  people  with  the  Commandments  which  they  were  to 
obey,  and  to  expound  unto  them  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  But  it  is 
manifest,  by  the  many  reprehensions  of  them  by  our  Saviour,  that  the^ 
corrupted  the  text  of  the  Law  with  their  false  commentaries  and  vain  tradi- 
tions ;  and  so  little  understood  the  prophets,  that  they  did  neither  acknow- 
ledge Christ,  nor  the  works  He  did,  ot  which  the  prophets  prophesied.  So 
that  by  their  lectures  and  disputations  in  their  synagogues,  they  turned  the 
doctrine  of  their  Law  into  a  fantastical  kind  of  philosophy,  concerning  the 
incomprehensible  nature  of  God  and  of  spirits  ;  which  they  compounded 
of  the  vain  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  Grecians,  mingled  with  their 
own  fancies,  drawn  from  the  obscurer  places  of  the  Scripture,  and  which 
might  most  easily  be  wrested  to  their  purpose ;  and  from  the  febulous  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors. 

That  which  is  now  called  an  University,  is  a  joining  together,  and  an 
incorporation  under  one  government  of  many  public  schools  in  one  and  the 
same  town  or  city.  In  which,  the  principal  schools  were  ordained  for  the 
three  professions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Roman  religion,  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  of  the  art  of  medicine.  And  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  hath  no 
otherwise  place  than  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Roman  religion  :  and  since  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  is  only  current  there,  that  study  is  not  properly  philo- 
sophy (the  nature  whereof  dependeth  not  on  authors),  but  **  Aristoteliljr." 
And  for  geometry,  till  of  very  late  time  it  had  no  place  at  all ;  as  bemg 
tuhserrient  to  nothing  but  rigid  truth.  And  if  any  man,  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  own  nature,  had  attained  to  anv  degree. of  perfection  therein,  he  was 
commonly  thought  a  magician,  and  his  art  diabolical. 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  tenets  of  vain  philosophy,  derived  to  the 
Universities,  and  thence  into  the  Church,  partly  from  Aristotle,  partly  from 
blindness  of  understanding ;  I  shall  first  consider  their  principles.  There 
is  a  certain  philosophia  prima^  on  which  all  other  philosophy  ought  to 
depend  ;  and  consisteth,  principally,  in  right  limiting  of  the  significations  of 
such  appellations  or  names  as  are  of  all  others  the  most  universal ;  which 
limitations  serve  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  equivocation  in  reasoning; ;  and 
are  commonly  called  definitions ;  such  as  are  the  definitions  of  body, 
time,  place,  matter,  form,  essence,  subject,  substance,  accident,  power,  act, 
finite,  infinite,  quantity,  quality,  motion,  action,  passion,  and  divers  others, 
necessary  to  the  explaining  of  a  man's  conceptions  concerning  the  nature 
and  generation  of  bodies.    The  explication!  that  is»  the  settling  of  the 
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meaning,  of  which,  and  the  like  tenns,  is  commonly  in  the  schools  called 
**  metaphysics ;"  as  being  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  hath 
that  for  title.  But  it  is  in  another  sense ;  for  there  it  signifieth  as  much 
as  ''books  written  or  placed  after  his  natural  philosophy:"  but  the 
schools  take  them  for  "  books  of  supernatural  philosophy ; "  for  the  word 
''metaphysics'*  will  bear  both  these  senses.  And  indeed  that  which  is 
there  written  is  for  the  most  part  so  far  from  the  possibility  of  being 
understood,  and  so  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  that  whosoever  thinketh 
there  is  anything  to  be  understood  by  it,  must  needs  think  it  supernatural. 

From  these  metaphysics,  which  are  mingled  with  the  Scripture  to  make 
school  divinity,  we  are  told  there  be  in  the  world  certain  essences  separated 
from  bodies,  which  they  call  "abstract  essences,"  and  *'  substantial  forms." 
For  the  interpreting  of  which  jargon,  there  is  need  of  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  this  place.  Also  I  ask  pardon  of  those  that  are  not 
used  to  this  kind  of  discourse,  for  applying  myself  to  those  that  are.  The 
world  (I  mean  not  the  earth  only,  that  denominates  the  lovers  of  it 
"worldly  men,"  but  the  "universe,"  that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  all  things 
that  are),  is  corporeal,  that  is  to  say,  body  ;  and  hath  the  dimensions  of 
magnitude,  namely,  length,  breadth,  and  depth :  also  every  part  of  body 
is  likewise  body,  and  hath  the  like  dimensions ;  and  consequently  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  body,  and  that  which  is  not  body  is  no  part  of  the 
noiverse :  and  because  the  universe  is  all,  that  which  is  no  part  of  it  is 
*' nothing ;''  and  consequently  "  nowhere."  Nor  does  it  follow  from  hence 
that  spirits  are  "  nothing :''  for  they  have  dimensions,  and  are  therefore 
really  "  bodies ;"  though  that  name  in  common  speech  be  given  to  such 
bodies  only  as  are  visible,  or  palpable ;  that  is,  that  have  some  degree  of 
opacity.  &ut  for  spirits,  they  call  them  incorporeal ;  which  is  a  name  of 
more  honour,  and  may  therefore  with  more  piety  be  attributed  to  God  him* 
self;  in  whom  we  consider  not  what  attribute  expresseth  best  His  nature, 
which  is  incomprehensible ;  but  what  best  expresseth  ourdesireto  honour  Him. 

To  know  now  upon  what  grotmds  they  say  there  be  "  essences  abstract," 
or  "  substantial  forms,"  we  are  to  consider  what  those  words  do  properly 
signify.  The  use  of  words  is  to  register  to  ourselves,  and  make  manifest  to 
others,  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  our  minds.  Of  which  words,  some 
are  the  names  of  the  things  conceived ;  as  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  bodies, 
that  work  upon  the  senses  and  leave  an  impression  in  the  imagination. 
Others  are  the  names  of  the  imaginations  themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  dL 
those  ideas  or  mental  images  we  have  of  all  things  we  see,  or  remember. 
And  others  again  are  names  of  names ;  or  of  different  sorts  of  speech :  as 
"  universal,"  '*'  plural,"  "  singular,"  are  the  names  of  names ;  and  "  de6ni- 
tion,"  "affirmation,"  "negation,"  "true,"  "false,"  "syllogism,"  "inters 
rogation,"  "promise,"  "covenant,''  are  the  names  of  certain  forms  of 
speech.  Others  serve  to  show  the  consequence  or  repugnance  of  one  name 
to  another ;  as  when  one  saitb,  "  a  man  is  a  body,"  ne  intendeth  that  the 
name  of  "  body "  is  necessarily  consequent  to  the  name  of  "  man  ;"  as 
being  but  several  names  of  the  same  thing,  "  man  ;"  which  consequence  is 
signified  by  coupling  them  together  with  the  word  "  is."  And  as  we  use 
the  verb  "is,"  so  the  Latins  use  their  verb  "est,"  and  the  Greeks  their 
TEoTc  through  all  its  declinations.  Whether  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  in  their  several  languages  a  word  that  answereth  to  it,  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  am  sure  they  have  not  need  of  it.  For  the  placing  of  two 
names  in  order  may  serve  to  signify  their  consequence,  if  it  were  the 
custom  (for  custom  is  it  that  gives  words  their  force),  as  well  as  the  words 
"is,"  or  "  be,"  or  "  are,"  and  the  like. 

And  if  it  were  so,  that  there  were  a  language  without  any  verb  answerable 
to  "  est,"  or  "  is,"  or  "  be  j"  yet  the  men  that  used  it  would  be  not  a  jot  th« 
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less  capable  of  inferring,  concluding,  and  of  all  kind  of  reasoning,  than 
were  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  But  what  then  would  become  of  these  terms 
of  "entity,"  "essential,"  " essentiality, "  that  are  derived  from  it,  and  of 
many  more  that  depend  on  these,  applied  as  most  commonly  they  are  ? 
They  are  therefore  no  names  of  things ;  but  signs,  by  which  we  make  known 
that  we  conceive  the  consequence  of  one  name  or  attribute  to  another :  as 
when  we  say,  *'  a  man  is  a  living  body,"  we  mean  not  that  the  *'  man  "  is 
one  thing,  the  "living  body"  another,  and  the  "  is  *'  or  "being"  a  third ;  but 
that  the  "man"  and  the  "living  body"  is  the  same  thing;  because  the 
consequence,  "  if  he  be  a  man,  he  is  a  living  body,"  is  a  true  consequence, 
signified  by  tliat  word  "is."  Therefore,  "to  be  a  body,"  "to  walk," 
'•to  be  speaking,"  "to  live,"  "to  see,"  and  the  like  infinitives;  also 
«* corporeity,"  "walking,"  "speaking,"  "life,"  "sight,"  and  the  like,  that 
signify  just  the  same,  are  the  names  of  "nothing ;"  as  I  have  elsewhere 
roore  amply  expressed. 

But  to  what  purpose,  may  some  men  say,  is  such  subtlety  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  where  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  to  the  doctrine 
of  government  and  obedience  ?  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  men  may  no  longer 
suffer  themselves  to  be  abused  by  them  that  by  this  doctrine  of  "sepa- 
rated essences,"  built  on  the  vain  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  would  fright  them 
from  obeying  the  laws  of  their  country,  with  empty  names  ;  as  men  fright 
Urds  from  the  com  with  an  empty  doublet,  a  hat,  and  a  crooked  stick.  For 
it  is  upon  this  ground  that  when  a  man  is  dead  and  buried,  they  say  his  soul, 
that  IS  his  life,  can  walk  separated  from  jiis  body,  and  is  seen  by  night  amongst 
the  graves.  Upon  the  same  ground  they  say  that  the  figure,  and  colour, 
and  taste  of  a  piece  of  bread  has  a  being  there  where  they  say  there  is  no 
bread.  And  upon  the  same  ground  they  say  that  faith,  and  wisdom,  and  other 
virtues,  are  sometimes  "poured  "into  a  man,  sometimes  "blown"  into 
him  from  heaven,  as  if  the  virtuous  and  their  virtues  could  be  asunder ;  and 
a  great  many  other  things  that  serve  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  subjects 
on  the  sovereign  power  of  their  country.  For  who  will  endeavour  to  obey 
the  laws,  if  he  expect  obedience  to  be  poured  or  blown  into  him  ?  Or  who 
wiU  not  obey  a  priest  that  can  make  God,  rather  than  his  sovereign,  nay, 
than  God  himself?  Or  who,  that  is  in  fear  of  ghosts,  will  not  bear  great 
respect  to  those  that  can  make  the  holy  water  that  drives  them  from  him  ? 
And  this  shall  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  errora  which  are  brought  into  the 
Church  from  the  "  entities  "  and  "essences  "  of  Aristotle,  which  it  may  be 
.he  knew  to  be  false  philosophy,  but  writ  it  as  a  thing  consonant  to  and 
corroborative  of  their  religion,  and  fearing  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

Being  once  fallen  into  tliis  error  of  "  separated  essences,"  they  are  thereby 
necessarily  involved  in  many  other  absurdities  that  follow  it.  For  seeing 
they  will  have  these  forms  to  be  real,  they  are  obliged  to  assign  them  "some 
place."  But  because  they  hold  them  incorporeal,  without  all  dimension  of 
quantity,  and  all  men  know  that  place  is  dimension,  and  not  to  be  filled 
but  by  that  which  is  corporeal,  they  are' driven  to  uphold  their  credit  with  a 
distinction,  that  they  are  not  indeed  anywhere  *  *  circumscriptive, "  but  "  deft, 
nitivb,"  which  terms  being  mere  words,  and  in  this  occasion  insignificant, 
pass  only  in  Latin,  that  the  vanity  of  them  may  be  concealed.  For  the  circum- 
scription of  a  thing  is  nothing  else  but  the  determination  or  defining  of  its 
place  ;  and  so  both  the  terms  of  the  distinction  are  the  same.  And  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  essence  of  a  man,  which,  they  say,  is  his  soul,  they  affirm  it 
to  be  all  of  it  in  his  little  finger,  and  all  of  it  in  every  other  part,  how  small 
soever,  of  his  body,  and  yet  no  more  soul  ui  the  whole  body  than  in  any  one 
of  those  parts.  Can  any  man  think  that  God  is  served  with  such  absur* 
dities  ?  And  yet  all  this  is  necessary  to  believe  to  those  that  will  believo 
the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  soul  separated  from  the  body. 
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And  when  they  come  to  give  account  how  an  incorporeal  substance  can 
be  capable  of  pain,  and  be  tormented  in  the  fire  of  hell  or  purgatory,  they 
liave  nothing  at  all  to  answer,  but  that  it  cannot  be  known  how  fire  can 
bum  souls. 

Again,  whereas  motion  is  change  of  place,  and  incorporeal  substances  are 
not  capable  of  place,  they  are  troubled  to  make  it  seem  po^ible  how  a  soul 
can  go  hence,  without  the  body,  to  heaven,  hell,  or  purgatory ;  and  how  the 
gho&'^s  of  men,  and  I  may  add  of  their  clothes  which  they  appear  in,  can 
walk  by  night  in  churches,  churchyards,  and  other  places  of  sepulture.  To 
which  I  know  not  what  they  can  answer,  unless  they  will  say  they  walk 
**  definitive,"  not  "circumscriptive,"  or  ** spirit ually,"  not  ** temDorally," 
for  such  egregious  distmctions  are  equally  applicable  to  any  difficulty  what* 
soever. 

For  the  meaning  of  "eternity,"  they  will  not  have  it  to  be  an  endless 
succession  of  time,  for  then  they  should  not  be  able  to  render  a  reason  how 
God's  will,  and  pre-ordaining  of  things  to  come,  should  not  be  before  His 
prescience  of  the  same,  as  the  efficient  cause  before  the  effect,  or  agent  before 
the  action  ;  nor  of  many  other  their  bold  opinions  concerning  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  God.  But  they  will  teach  us  that  eternity  is  the  standing 
still  of  the  present  time,  a  nunc-stans,  as  the  schools  call  it ;  which  neither 
they  nor  any  else  understand,  no  more  than  they  would  a  Aic-stans  for  an 
infinite  greatness  of  place. 

And  whereas  men  divide  a  body  in  their  thought,  by  numbering  parts  of 
it  and,  iu  numbering  those  parts,  number  also  the  parts  of  the  place  it 
filled  ;  it  cannot  be,  but  in  making  many  parts,  we  make  also  many  places 
of  those  parts  :  whereby  there  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  any  man, 
more  or  fewer  parts  than  there  are  places  for:  yet  they  will  havens  be- 
lieve that  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  one  body  may  he  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  many  places ;  and  many  bodies  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  one 
place  ;  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Power  to  say,  that 
which  is,  is  not :  or  that  which  has  been,  has  not  been.  And  these  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  incongruities  they  are  forced  to,  from  their  disputing 
philosophically,  instead  of  admiring  and  adoring  of  the  divine  and  incom- 
prehensible nature  ;  whose  attributes  cannot  signify  what  He  is,  but  ought 
to  signify  our  desire  to  honour  Him  with  the  best  appellations  we  can  think 
on.  But  they  that  venture  to  reason  of  His  nature  from  these  attributes  of 
honour,  losino;  their  understanding  in  the  very  first  attempt,  fall  from  one  in- 
convenience into  another,  without  end,  and  without  number ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  a  man  ignorant  of  the  ceremonies  of  court,  coming  into 
the  presence  of  a  greater  person  than  he  is  used  to  speak  to,  and  stumbling 
at  Ins  entrance,  to  save  himself  from  falling,  lets  slip  his  cloak  ;  to  recover 
his  cloak,  lets  fall  his  hat ;  and  with  one  disorder  after  another,  discovers 
his  astonishment  and  rusticity. 

Then  for  *•  physics,*'  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  sulwrdinate  and 
secondary  causes  of  natural  events ;  they  render  none  at  all,  but  empty 
words.  If  you  desire  to  know  why  some  kind  of  bodies  sink  naturally 
downwards  toward  the  earth,  and  others  go  naturally  from  it,  the  schools 
will  tell  you  out  of  Aristotle,  that  the  bodies  that  sink  downwards  are 
*'  heavy,"  and  that  this  heaviness  is  it  that  causes  them  to  descend.  But  if 
you  ask  what  they  mean  by  "heaviness,"  they  will  define  it  to  be  an 
endeavour  to  go  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  So  that  the  cause  why  things 
sink  downward,  is  an  endeavour  to  be  below  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  bodies  descend,  or  ascend,  because  they  do.  Or  they  will  tell  you  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  the  place  of  rest,  and  conservation  for  heavy  things ; 
and  therefore  they  endeavour  to  be  there :  as  if  stoi.es  and  meials  had 
a  desire,  or  could  discern  the  place  they  would  be  at,  as  man  does ;  or  loved 
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rest,  a^t  man  does  not ;  or  that  a  piece  of  glass  were  less  safe  in  the  window 
than  faliiiig  into  the  street. 

If  we  would  know  why  the  same  body  seems  greater,  without  addin?  to 
it,  one  lime  ihan  another,  ihey  say,  when  it  seems  less,  it  is  **  condensed  ; " 
when  greater,  '^rarified."  What  is  tliat  "condensed,"  and  "rarified?" 
Condensed  is  when  there  is  in  ihe  very  same  matter,  less  quantity  than  befort^ 
and  rarificd,  when  more.  As  if  there  could  be  matter  that  had  not  some 
determined  quantity;  when  quantity  is  nothing  else  but  the  determina- 
tion of  matter ;  that  is  to  say,  of  body,  by  which  we  say,  one  body  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  another,  by  thus  or  thus  much.  Or  as  if  a  body 
were  made  without  any  quantity  at  all,  and  that  afterwards  more  or  less 
were  put  into  it,  according  as  it  is  intended  the  body  should  be  more  or 
less  dense. 

For  the  cause  of  the  soul  of  man,  they  say,  creatiir  infundendoy  and 
cricuido  injundilur:  that  is,  "it  is  created  by  pouring  it  in,  and  "poured 
in  by  creation." 

For  the  cause  of  sense,  an  ubiquity  of  "species;"  that  is,  of  the 
** shows"  or  ''apparitions"  of  objects ;  which  when  they  be  apparitions  to 
the  eye,  is  "sight ;"  when  to  the  ear,  "hearing  ; "  to  the  palate,  "taste;" 
to  the  nostril,  "smelling;"  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  "  feeling." 

For  cause  of  the  will,  to  do  any  particular  action,  which  is  called  volitio^ 
they  assign  the  faculty,  that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  in  general,  tliat  men 
have  to  will  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  which  is  called 
voluntas;  making  the  "power"  the  cause  of  the  "act."  As  if  one  should 
assign  for  cause  of  the  good  or  evil  acts  of  men,  their  ability  to  do  them. 

Aad  in  many  occasions  they  put  for  cause  of  natural  events  their  own 
ignorance ;  but  disguised  in  other  words :  as  when  they  say,  fortune  is  the 
cause  of  things  contingent ;  that  is,  of  things  whereof  they  know  no  cause : 
and  as  when  they  attribute  many  effects  to  "  occult  qualities  ; "  that  is, 
qualities  not  known  to  them  ;  and  therefore  also,  as  they  think,  to  no  man 
else.     And  to  "sympathy,"    "antipathy,"    " antiperistasis,"    "specifical 

Sualities,"  and  other  like  terms,  which  signify  neither  the  agent  that  pro- 
uceth  them,  nor  the  operation  by  which  they  are  produced. 
If  such  "metaphysics"  and  "physics"  as  this,  be  not  "vain  philo* 
sophy,"  there  was  never  any ;  nor  needed  St,  Paul  to  give  us  warning  to 
avoid  it. 

And  for  their  moral  and  civil  philosophy,  it  hath  the  same,  or  greater 
absordities.  If  a  man  do  an  action  of  injustice,  that  is  to  say,  an  action 
contrary  to  the  law,  God  they  say  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  law,  and  also 
the  prime  cause  of  that,  and  all  other  actions ;  but  no  cause  at  all  of  the 
injustice;  which  is  the  inconformity  of  the  action  to  the  law.  This  is  vain' 
philosophy.  A  man  might  as  well  say,  that  one  man  makeih  both  a  straight 
line  and  a  crooked,  and  another  maketh  their  incongruity.  And  such  is 
the  philosophy  of  all  men  that  resolve  of  their  conclusions,  before  they 
know  their  premises ;  pretending  to  comprehend  that  which  is  incompre- 
hensible ;  and  of  attributes  of  honour  to  make  attributes  of  nature ;  as  this 
distinction  was  made  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  that  is,  of  a  will 
of  man  not  snbject  to  the  will  of  God. 

Aristotle,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  define  good  and  evil  by  the 
r^spetite  of  men ;  and  well  enough,  as  long  as  we  consider  them  governed 
every  one  by  his  own  law ;  for  in  the  condition  of  men  that  have  no  other 
law  but  their  own  appetites,  there  can  be  no  general  rule  of  good  and  evil 
actions.  But  in  a  commonwealth  this  measure  is  fal.^e  :  not  the  appetite  of 
private  men,  but  the  law,  which  is  the  will  and  appetite  of  the  state,  is  the 
measure.  And  yet  is  this  doctrine  si  ill  practised ;  and  men  judge  the  good- 
ness or  wickedness  of  their  own,  and  of  other  men's  actions,  and  (H  the 
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actions  of  ihe  commoinvealili  itself,  by  their  own  passion? ;  and  no  man 
callcili  good  or  evil,  but  that  which  is  so  in  his  own  eyes,  without  any 
regard  at  all  to  the  public  laws ;  except  only  monks  and  friars,  that  are 
bound  by  vow  to  that  simple  obedience  to  their  superior,  to  whidi  every 
subject  ought  to  think  himself  bound  by  the  law  of  Nature  to  the  civU 
sovereign.  And  this  private  measure  of  good,  is  a  doctrine,  not  only  vain, 
but  also  pernicious  to  the  public  state. 

It  is  also  vain  and  false  philosophy,  to  say  the  work  of  marriage  is 
repugnant  to  chastity,  or  continence,  and  by  consequence  to  make  them 
moral  vices  ;  as  they  do,  that  pretend  chastity,  and  continence,  for  the 
ground  of  denying  marriage  to  the  clergy.  For  they  confess  it  is  no  more 
but. a  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  requireth  in  those  holy  orders  thjtt 
continually  attend  the  altar  and  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  a  continu:d 
abstinence  from  women,  under  the  name  of  continual  chastity,  continence, 
and  purity.  Therefore  they  call  the  lawful  use  of  wives,  want  ol  chastity 
and  continence  ;  and  so  make  marriage  a  sin,  or  at  least  a  thing  so  impure 
and  unclean,  as  to  render  a  man  unfit  for  the  altar.  li  the  law  were  made 
because  the  use  of  wives  is  incontinence,  and  contrary  to  chastity,  tlien  all 
marriage  is  vice  :  if  because  it  is  a  thing  too  impure  and  unclean,  for  a 
man  consecrated  to  God  ;  much  more  should  other  natural,  necessary,  and 
daily  works  which  all  men  do,  render  men  unworthy  to  be  priests,  because 
they  are  more  unclean. 

But  the  secret  foundation  of  this  prohibition  of  marriage  of  priests  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  laid  so  slightly,  as  upon  such  errors  in  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  yet  upon  the  preference  of  single  life,  to  the  estate  of  matii- 
mony  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul,  who  perceived  how 
inconvenient  a  thing  it  was  for  those  that  in  those  times  of  persecution  weie 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  forced  to  fly  from  one  country  to  another,  to 
DC  clogged  with  the  care  of  wife  and  children  ;  but  upon  the  design  of  the 
Popes,  and  priests  of  after  times,  to  make  themselves  the  clergy,  that  is  to 
say,  sole  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world ;  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  from  them  the  use  of  marriage ;  because  our  Saviour 
saith,  that  at  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  the  children  of  God  "  shall  neither 
marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  in  heaven;" 
that  is  to  say,  spiritual.  Seeing  then  they  had  taken  on  ihem  the  name  of 
spiritual,  to  have  allowed  themselves,  when  there  was  no  need,  the  pro- 
priety of  wives,  had  been  an  incongiuity. 

From  Aristotle's  civil  philosophy,  they  have  learned  to  call  all  manner 
of  commonwealths  but  the  popular  (such  as  was  at  that  time  the  state  of 
Athens),  tyranny.  All  kings  they  called  tyrants ;  and  the  aristocracy  of 
the  thirty  governors  set  up  there  by  the  Lacedemonians  tl>at  subdued 
them,  the  thirty  tyrants.  As  also  to  call  the  condition  of  the  people  under 
the  democracy,  *'  liberty."  "A  tyrant "  originally  signified  no  more  simply, 
but  a  **  monarch.'*  But  when  afterwards  in  most  part  of  Greece  iliat  kind 
of  government  was  abolished,  the  name  began  to  signify,  not  only  the 
thing  it  did  before,  but  with  it  the  hatred  which  the  popular  states  bare 
towards  it.  As  also  the  name  of  king  became  odious  after  the  deposang  of 
the  kings  in  Rome,  as  being  a  thing  natural  to  all  men,  to  conceive  some 
great  fault  to  be  signified  in  any  attribute  that  is  given  in  despite,  and  to 
a  great  enemy.  And  when  the  same  men  shall  be  displeased  with  those 
that  have  the  administration  of  the  democracy,  or  aristocracy,  they  are  not 
to  seek  for  disgraceful  names  to  express  their  anger  in  ;  but  call  readily  the 
one  "  anarchy,  and  the  other  **  oligardiy,"  or  the  "  tyranny  of  a  few." 
And  that  which  ofTendeth  the  people  is  no  other  thing,  but  that  they  are 
governed,  not  as  every  one  of  them  would  himself,  but  as  the  public  repve* 
gentant,  be  it  one  man,  or  an  assembly  of  men,  thinks  fit ;  that  is»  by  aa 
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aibitxary  gorerttmettt :  for  which  they  give  evil  names  to  their  superiors ;  never 
kBowingi  till  perhaps  a  little  after  a  civil  war,  that  without  such  arbitrary 
government  such  war  must  be  perpetual ;  and  that  it  is  men  and  arms,  not 
irords  and  promises,  that  make  the  force  and  power  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore  this  is  another  error  of  Aristotle's  politics,  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth,  not  men  should  govern,  but  the  laws.  What  man, 
that  has  his  natural  senses,  though  he  can  neither  write  nor  read,  does  not 
find  himself  governed  by  tiiem  he  fears,  and  believes  can  kill  or  hurt  him 
When  he  obeyeth  not  ?  Or  that  believes  the  law  can  hurt  him  ;  that  i^, 
wortls  and  paper,  without  the  hands  and  swords  of  men  ?  And  this  is  of 
the  number  of  pernicious  errors :  for  they  induce  men,  as  oft  as  they  Ifke 
not  their  governors,  to  adhere  to  those  that  call  them  tyrants,  and  to  think 
it  lawful  to  raise  war  against  them  :  and  yet  they  are  many  times  cherished 
from  the  pulpit,  by  the  clergy. 

Tlicre  is  another  error  in  their  civil  philosophy,  which  they  never  learned 
of  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero,  nor  any  other  of  the  heathen,  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  law,  whigh  is  the  rule  of  actions  only,  to  the  very  thoughts  and  con* 
sciences  of  men,  by  examination,  and  "  inquisition  "  of  what  they  hold, 
notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  their  speech  and  actions*  By  which,  men 
are  either  puni^ed  for  answering  the  truth  of  their  thoughts,  or  constrained 
to  answer  an  untruth  for  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  true,  that  the  civil 
magistrate,  intending  to  employ  a  minister  in  the  charge  of  teaching,  may 
inquire  of  him,  if  he  be  content  to  preach  such  and  such  doctrines  ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  may  deny  him  the  employment.  But  to  force  him  to  accuse 
himself  of  opinions,  when  his  actions  are  not  by  law  forbidden,  is  against 
the  law  of  Nature  ;  and  especially  in  them  who  teach  that  a  man  shall  be 
damned  to  eternal  and  extreme  torments,  if  he  die  in  a  false  opinion  con* 
cexningan  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  who  is  there,  that  knowing 
there  is  so  great  danger  in  an  error,  whom  the  natural  care  of  himself  com- 
pelleth  not  to  hazard  his  soul  upon  his  own  judgment,  rather  than  that  of 
any  other  man  that  is  unconcerned  in  his  damnation  ? 

For  a  private  man,  without  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
is  to  say,  without  permission  from  the  representant  thereof,  to  interpret  the 
law  by  his  own  spirit,  is  another  error  in  the  politics  ;  but  not  drawn  from 
Aristotle  nor  from  any  other  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  For  none  oi 
them  deny,  but  that  in  the  power  of  making  laws  is  comprehended  also 
the  power  of  explaining  them  when  there  is  need.  And  are  not  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  all  places  where  they  are  kw,  made  law  by  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  civil  law  ? 

Of  the  same  kind  it  is  also,  when  any  but  the  sovereign  restraineth  in  any 
man  that  power  which^the  commonwealth  hath  not  restrained ;  as  they  do, 
that  impropriate  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  one  certain  order  of  men, 
where  the  laws  have  left  it  free.  If  the  state  give  me  leave  to  preach,  or 
teach ;  that  is,  if  it  forbid  me  not,  no  man  can  forbid  me.  If  I  find  myself 
amongst  the  idolaters  of  America,  shall  I  that  am  a  Christian,  though  not 
in  orders,  think  it  a  sin  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  till  I  have  received  orders 
from  Rome  ?  Or  when  I  have  preached,  shall  not  I  answer  their  doubts, 
and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  them ;  that  is,  shall  I  not  teach  ?  But  for 
this  may  some  say,  as  also  for  administering  to  them  the  sacraments,  the 
necessity  shall  be  esteemed  for  a  sufficient  mission ;  which  is  true  :  but  tliLs 
is  true  also,  that  for  wliatsoever  a  dispensation  is  due  for  the  necessity,  for 
the  same  there  needs  no  dispensation,  when  there  is  no  law  that  forbids  it. 
Therefore  to  deny  these  functions  to  those  to  whom  the  civil  sovereign  hath 
not  denied  them,  is  a  taking  away  of  a  lawful  liberty,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  civil  government. 
More  examples  of  vain  philosophy,  brought  into  religion  by  the  doctovv; 
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of  school  divinity,  might  ,be  produced ;  but  other  men  may  if  they  please 
observe  ihem  of  themselves.  I  shall  only  add  this,  that  the  writings  of 
school  divines,  are  nothing  else  for  the  most  part  but  insignificant  trains  of 
strange  and  barbarous  worels,  or  words  otherwise  used,  than  in  the  common 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  such  as  would  pose  Cicero,  and  Varro,  and  all  the 
grammarians  of  ancient  Rome.  Which  if  any  man  would  see  proved,  let 
him,  as  I  have  said  once  before,  see  whether  he  can  translate  any  school 
divine  into  any  of  the  modern  tongues,  as  French,  English,  or  any  other 
copious  language :  for  that  which  cannot  in  most  of  these  be  made  iniel* 
ligible,  is  not  intelligible  in  the  Latin.  Which  insignificancy  of  language, 
though  I  cannot  note  it  for  false  philosophy ;  yet  it  hath  a  quality,  not  only 
to  hide  the  truth,  but  also  to  make  men  think  they  have  it,  and  desist  from, 
further  search. 

Lastly,  for  the  errors  brought  in  from  false  or  uncertain  history,  what  is 
all  the  legend  of  fictitious  miracles,  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  and  all  the 
histories  of  apparitions  and  ghosts,  alleged  by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman 
Church,  to  make  good  their  doctrines  .of  hell  and  purgatory,  the  power  of 
exorcism,  and  other  doctrines  which  have  no  warrant,  neither  in  reason,  nor 
Scripture  ;  as  also  all  those  traditions  which  they  call  the  unwritten  word  of 
God  :  but  old  wives*  fables  ?  Whereof,  though  they  find  dispersed  somewhat 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  ;  yet  those  liithers  were  men  that 
might  too  easily  believe  false  reports ;  and  the  producing  ot  their  opinions 
for  testimony  of  the  truth  of  what  they  believed,  hath  no  other  force  with 
them  that,  according  to  the  counsel  of  St.  John  (i  Epist.  iv.  i),  examine 
spirits,  than  in  all  things  that  concern  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
(the  abuse  whereof  either  they  suspected  not,  or  had  benefit  by  it),  to  dis- 
credit their  testimony,  in  respect  of  too  rash  belief  of  reports ;  which  the 
most  sincere  men,  without  great  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
fathers  were,  are  commonly  the  most  subject  to.  For  naturally,  the  best 
men  are  the  least  suspicious  of  fraudulent  purposes.  Gregory  the  Pope  and 
St.  Bernard  have  somewhat  of  apparitions  of  ghosts,  that  said  they  were  in 
purgatory ;  and  so  has  our  Bede  :  but  nowhere,  I  believe,  but  by  report 
from  others.  But  if  they,  or  any  other,  relate  any  such  stories  of  their  own 
knowledge,  they  shall  not  thereby  confirm  the  more  such  vain  reports ;  but 
discover  their  own  infirmity,  or  fraud. 

Whh  the  introduction  of  false,  we  may  join  also  the  suppression  of  tine 
philosophy,  by  such  men,  as  neither  by  lawful  authon^  nor  sufficient 
study,  are  competent  judges  of  the  truth.  Our  own  navigations  make 
manifest,  and  all  men  learned  in  human  sciences  now  acknowledge,  there 
are  antipodes :  and  every  day  it  appeareth  more  and  more  (hat  years  and 
days  are  determined  by  motions  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  men  that 
have  in  their  writings  but  supposed  such  doctrine,  as  an  occasion  to  lay 
open  the  reasons  for  and  against  it,  have  been  punished  for  it  by  authority 
ecclesiastical.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  it  ?  Is  it  liecause  such  opinions 
are  contrary  to  true  religion  ?  That  cannot  be,  if  they  be  true.  Let  there- 
fore the  truth  be  first  examined  by  competent  judges,  or  confuted  tyy  them 
that  pretend  to  know  the  contrary.  Is  it  because  they  be  contrary  to  the 
religion  established  ?  Let  them  be  silenced  by  the  laws  of  those  to  whom 
the  teachers  of  them  are  subject ;  that  is,  by  the  laws  civil.  For  disobedience 
may  lawfully  be  punished  m  them  that  against  the  laws  teach  even  true 
philosophy.  Is  it  because  they  tend  to  disorder  in  government,  as  connte* 
nancing  rebellion  or  sedition?  Then  let  them  be  silenced,  and  the  teachers 
punished  by  virtue  of  his  power  to  whom  the  care  of  the  public  quiet  is 
committed ;  which  is  the  authority  civil.  For  whatsoever  power  ecclesiastics 
take  upon  themselves  (in  any  place  where  they  are  subject  to  the  state),  in 
their  own  right,  though  they  call  it  God's  right,  is  but  usurpation* 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

0/  the  Benefit  that  proceedcth  from  such  Darkness,  and  to  wham  it 

accmeth, 

Ctcero  maketh  honourable  mention  of  one  of  the  Cassii,  a  severe  judge 
amongst  the  Romans,  for  a  custom  he  had,  in  criminal  causes,  when  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  not  sufficient,  to  ask  the  accusers,  cui  bono; 
that  is  to  say,  what  profit,  honour,  or  other  contentment  the  accused  obtained 
or  expected  by  the  fact.  For  amongst  presumptions,  there  is  none  that  so 
evidently  declareth  the  author  as  doth  the  benefit  of  the  action.  By  tlie 
same  rule  I  intend  in  this  place  to  examine  who  they  may  be  that  have 
possessed  the  people  so  long  in  this  part  of  Christendom  with  these  doctrines, 
contrary  to  the  peaceable  societies  of  mankind. 

And  first,  to  this  error,  "  that  the  present  Church,  now  militant  on  earth, 
is  the  kingdom  of  God ''  (that  is,  the  kingdom  of  glory,  or  the  land  of 
promise  ;  not  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  is  but  a  promise  of  the  land), 
are  annexed  these  worldly  benefits  ;  first,  that  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
the  Church  are  entitled  thereby,  as  God's  public  ministers,  to  a  right  of 
govemuig  the  Church  ;  and  consequently,  because  the  Church  and  common- 
nfeaUh  are  the  same  persons,  to  be  rectors  and  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth. By  this  title  it  is  that  the  Pope  prevailed  with  the  subjects  of  all 
Christian  princes  to  believe  that  to  disobey  him  was  to  disobey  Christ  him- 
self ;  and  in  all  differences  between  him  and  other  princes  (charmed  with 
the  word  *'  power  spiritual ''),  to  abandon  their  lawful  sovereigns ;  which  is 
in  effect  an  universal  monarchy  over  all  Christendom.  For  though  they 
were  first  invested  in  the  right  of  being  supreme  teachers  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, by  and  under  Christian  emperors,  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire^  as  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  by  the  title  of  Pontifex 
Maximns,  who  was  an  officer  subject  to  the  civil  state ;  yet,  after  the 
empire  was  divided  and  dissolved,  it  was  not  hard  to  obtrude  upon  the 
people  already  subjected  to  them,  another  title,  namely,  ihe  right  of 
St.  Peter,  not  only  to  save  entire  their  pretended  power,  but  also  to  extend 
the  same  over  the  same  Christian  provinces,  though  no  more  united  in  the 
empire  ol  Rome.  This  benefit  of  an  universal  monarchy  (considering  the 
desire  of  men  to  bear  rule),  is  a  sufficient  presumption  that  the  Popes  that 
pretended  to  it,  and  for  a  lone  time  enjoyed  it,  were  the  authors  of  the  doc- 
trine by  which  it  was  obtained,  namely,  that  the  Church  now  on  earth  is  (he 
kingdom  of  Christ.  For  that  granted,  it  must  be  understood  that  Christ' 
hath  some  lieutenant  amongst  us,  by  whom  we  are  to  be  told  what  are  His 
commandments. 

After  that  certain  Churches  had  renounced  this  universal  power  of  the 
Pope,  one  would  expect  in  reason  that  the  civil  sovereigns  in  all  those 
Churches  should  have  recovered  so  much  of  it,  as  before  they  had  unad- 
visedly let  it  go,  was  their  own  right,  and  in  their  own  hands.  And  in 
England  it  was  so  in  effect ;  saving  that  they,  by  whom  the  kings  adminis- 
tered the  government  of  religion  by  maintaining  their  employment  to  be  in 
God's  right,  seemed  to  usurp,  if  not  a  supremacy,  yet  an  independency  on 
the  civil  power,  and  they  but  seemed  to  usurp  it,  inasmuch  as  tney  acknow- 
ledged a  right  in  the  king  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
at  his  pleasure. 

But  in  those  places  where  the  presbytery  took  that  office,  though  many 
other  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  forbidden  to  be  taught,  yet  this 
doctrine,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  already  come,  and  that  it  began  at 
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the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  was  still  retained.  But  cut  Inmc  t  What 
profit  did  they  expect  from  it?  The  same  which  the  Popes  expected :  to 
have  a  sovereign  power  over  the  people.  For  what  is  it  for  men  to  excom- 
municate their  lawful  king,  but  to  keep  him  from  all  places  of  God's  public 
service  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  with  force  to  resist  him  when  he  with  force 
endeavoureth  to  correct  them  ?  Or  what  is  it,  without  authority  from  the 
civil  sovereign,  to  excommunicate  any  person,  but  to  take  from  him  his 
lawful  liberty,  that  is,  to  usurp  an  unlawful  power  over  their  brethren  ? 
The  authors  tlierefore  of  this  darkness  in  religion  are  the  Roman  and  the 
presbyterian  clergy. 

To  this  head  I  refer  also  all  those  doctrines  that  serve  them  to  keep  the 
possession  of  this  spiritual  sovereignty  after  it  is  gotten.  As  first,  that  the 
*'  Pope  in  his  public  capacity  cannot  err."  For  who  is  there,  that  believing 
this  to  be  true,  will  not  readily  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  commands? 

Secondly,  that  all  other  bishops,  in  what  commonwealth  soever,  have 
not  their  right,  neither  immediately  from  God,  nor  mediately  from  their 
civil  sovereigns,  but  from  the  Pope,  is  a  doctrine  by  which  there  comes  to 
be  in  every  Christian  commonwealth  many  potent  men  (for  so  are  bishops), 
that  have  their  dependence  on  the  Pope,  and  owe  obedience  to  him,  though 
he  be  a  foreign  prince ;  by  which  means  he  is  able,  as  he  hath  done  many 
times,  to  raise  a  civil  war  against  the  state  that  submits  not  itself  to  be 
governed  accordingly  to  his  pleasure  and  interest. 

Thirdly,  the  exemption  of  these,  and  of  all  other  priests,  and  of  all 
monks  and  friars,  from  the  power  of  the  civil  laws.  For  by  this  means 
there  is  a  great  part  of  every  commonwealth  that  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ihe 
laws,  and  are  protected  by  the  power  of  the  civil  state,  which  nevertheless 
pay  no  part  ot  the  public  expense ;  nor  are  liable  to  the  penalties,  as  other 
subjects,  due  to  their  crimes ;  and  consequently,  stand  not  in  fear  of  any 
man  but  the  Pope;  and  adhere  to  him  only,  to  uphold  his  univofsal 
monarchy. 

Fourthly,  the  giving  to  their  priests,  which  is  no  more  in  the  New 
Testament  but  presbyters,  that  is,  elders,  the  name  of  sacerdoies^  that 
is,  sacrificers,  which  was  the  title  of  the  civil  sovereign,  and  his  public 
ministers,  amonest  the  Jews,  whilst  God  was  their  king.  Also,  the 
making  the  Lord  s  Supper  a  sacrifice,  serveth  to  make  the  people  believe 
the  Pope  hath  the  same  power  over  all  Christians  that  Moses  and  Aaroo 
had  over  the  Jews  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  power,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  the  high  priest  then  had. 

Fifthly,  the  teaching  that  matrimony  is  a  sacrament,  giveth  to  the 
clergy  the  judging  of  the  lawfulness  of  marriages  ;  and  thereby,  of  vriiat 
children  are  legilimaie ;  and  consequently,  of  the  right  of  sucoession  to 
hereditary  kingdom?. 

Sixthly,  the  denial  of  marriage  to  priests,  serveth  to  assure  this  power  of 
the  Pope  over  kings^  For  if  a  king  be  a  priest  he  cannot  marry,  and 
transmit  his  kingdom  to  his  posterity ;  if  he  be  not  a  priest,  then  the  Pope 
preiendeth  this  authority  ecclesiastical  over  him,  and  over  his  people. 

Seventhly,  from  auricular  confession,  they  obtain  for  the  assurance  oi 
their  power,  better  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  princes  and  great  persons 
in  the  civil  state,  than  these  can  have  of  the  designs  of  the  estate  eccle- 
siastical. 

Eighthly,  by  the  canonization  of  saints,  and  declaring  who  are  martyrs 
the;^  assure  tiieir  power,  in  that  they  induce  simple  men  into  an  obstinacy 
against  the  laws  and  commands  of  their  civil  sovereigns  even  to  death,  if  by 
tlie  Pope's  excommunication  they  be  declared  heretics  or  enemies  to  the 
Church ;  that  is,  as  ihcy  interpret  it  to  the  Pope. 

Ninthly,  they  assure  the  same  by  the  power  they  ascribe  to  every  priest» 
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of  makag  Christ ;  and  by  the  power  of  ordaining  penance ;  and  of  remit- 
ting and  retaining  of  sins. 

Tenthly,  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  justification  by  external  works, 
and  of  indulgences,  the  clergy  is  enriched. 

Elevcnihly,  by  their  demonology,  and  the  use  of  exorcism,  and  other 
thing>  appertaining  thereto,  they  keep,  or  think  they  keep,  the  people  more 
in  awe  of  their  power. 

Lastly,  the  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics  of  Aristotle,  the  frivolous 
distinctions,  barbarous  terms,  and  obscure  language  of  the  schoolmen,  taught 
in  the  universities,  which  have  been  all  erected  and  regulated  by  the  Pope's 
authority,  serve  them  to  keep  these  errois  from  being  detected,  and  to 
make  men  mistake  the  ignis  faiuus  of  vain  philosophy  for  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

To  these,  if  they  sufBced  not,  might  hfi  added  other  of  their  dark  doc* 
trines,  the  profit  whereof  redoundeth  manifestly  to  the  setting  up  of  an 
unlawful  power  over  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  Christian  people ;  or  for  the 
sustaining  of  the  same,  when  it  is  set  up  ;  or  to  the  worldly  riches,  honour, 
and  authority  of  those  that  sustain  it.  And  therefore  by  the  aforesaid  rule 
of  cui  bono  we  may  justly  pronounce  for  the  authors  of  all  this  suirituad 
darkness,  the  Pope  and  Roman  clergy,  and  all  those  besides  that  enaeavour 
to  settle  in  the  minds  of  men  this  erroneous  doctrine  that  the  Church 
now  on  earth  is  that  kingdom  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

But  the  emperors,  and  other  Christian  sovereigns,  under  whose  govern- 
ment these  errors,  and  the  like  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics  upon  their 
office,  at  first  crept  in,  to  the  disturbiince  of  their  possessions  and  of  the 
tranquillity  of  their  subjects,  though  they  suffered  the  same  for  want  of  fore- 
sight of  the  sequel,  and  of  insight  into  the  designs  of  their  teachers,  may 
nevertheless  be  esteemed  accessories  to  their  own  and  the  public  damage. 
For  without  their  authority  there  could  at  first  no  seditious  doctrine  have 
been  publicly  preached.  I  say  they  might  have  hindered  the  same  in  the 
banning :  but  when  the  people  were  once  possessed  by  those  spiritual 
men  there  was  no  human  remedy  to  be  applied,  that  any  man  could  invent. 
And  for  the  remedies  that  God  should  provide,  who  never  faileih  in  His 
good  time  to  destroy  all  the  machinations  of  men  against  the  truth,  we  are 
to  attend  His  good  pleasure,  that  suffereth  many  times  the  prosperity  of  His 
enemies,  together  with  their  ambition,  to  grow  to  fuch  a  height  as  the 
violence  thereof  openeth  the  eyes,  which  the  wariness  of  their  predecessors 
had  before  sealed  up,  and  makes  men  by  too  much  grasping  let  go  all,  as 
Peter's  net  was  broken  by  the  struggling  of  too  great  a» multitude  of  fishes; 
whereas  the  impatience  of  those  that  strive  to  resist  such  encroachment 
before  their  subjects'  eyes  were  opened,  did  but  increase  the  power  they 
resisted.  I  do  not  therefore  blame  the  emperor  Frederick  for  holding  the 
Stiimp  to  our  countryman  Pope  Adrian  ;  for  such  was  the  disposition  of  his 
subjects  then,  as  if  he  had  not  done  it,  he  was  not  likely  to  have  succeeded 
in  the  empire.  But  I  blame  those  that  in  the  beginning,  when  their  power 
was  entire,  by  suffering  such  doctrines  to  be  forged  in  the  universities  of  their 
own  dominions,  have  nolden  the  stirrup  to  all  the  succeeding  Popes,  whilst 
they  mounted  into  the  thrones  of  all  Christian  sovereigns,  to  ride  and  tire 
both  them  and  their  people  at  their  pleasure. 

But  as  the  inventions  of  men  are  woven,  so  also  are  they  ravelled  out ; 
the  way  is  the  same,  but  the  order  is  inverted.  The  web  begins  at  the  first 
dements  of  power,  which  are  wisdom,  humility,  sincerity,  and  other  virtues 
of  the  Apostles,  whom  the  people,  converted,  obeyed  out  of  reverence,  not 
by  obligation.  Their  consciences  were  free,  and  their  words  and  actions 
Abject  to  none  but  the  civil  power*    Afterwards  the  presbyters,  as  tie 
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flocks  of  Christ  increased,  assembling  to  consider  what  they  should  teach, 
and  thereby  obliging  themselves  to  teach  nothing  against  the  decrees  of 
their  assemblies,  made  it  to  be  thought  the  people  were  thereby  obliged  to 
follow  their  doctrine,  and  when  they  refused,  refused  to  keep  them  com- 
pany (that  was  then  called  excommunication),  not  as  being  inBdels,  but  as 
being  disobedient :  and  this  was  the  first  knot  upon  their  liberty.  And  the 
number  of  presbyters  increasing,  the  presbyters  of  the  chief  city  or  province 
got  themselves  an  authority  over  the  parochial  presbyters,  and  appropiaied 
to  themselves  the  names  of  bishops :  and  this  was  a  second  knot  on  Christian 
liberty.  Lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  regard  of  the  imperial  city,  took 
upon  him  an  authority  (partly  by  the  wills  of  the  emperors  themselves,  and 
by  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  at  last  when  the  emperors  were 
grown  weak  by  the  privileges  of  St.  Peter),  over  all  other  bishops  of  the 
empire  :  which  was  the  thii^  and  last  knot,  and  the  whole  "  synthesis  "  and 
**  construction  "  of  the  pontifical  power. 

And  therefore  the  '*  analysis,"  or  "  resolution,"  is  by  the  same  way  ;  but 
beginneth  with  the  knot  that  was  last  tied  ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  pneterpolitical  Clmrch  government  in  England.  First,  the 
power  of  the  Popes  was  dissolved  totally  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the 
bishops,  who  before  exercised  their  functions  in  right  of  the  Pope,  did 
afterwards  exercise  the  same  in  right  of  the  Queen  and  her  successors ; 
though  by  retaining  the  phrase  objure  divino^  they  were  thought  to  demand 
it  by  immediate  right  from  God :  and  so  was  untied  the  third  knot  After 
this,  the  presbyterians,  lately  in  England  obtained  the  putting  down  of 
episcopacy :  and  so  was  the  second  knot  dissolved.  And  almost  at  the 
same  lime  the  power  was  taken  also  from  the  presbyterians :  and  so  we  are 
reduced  to  the  inrlependency  of  the  primitive  Christians,  to  follow  Paul,  or 
Cephas,  or  Apollo,  every  man  as  he  likeih  best :  which,  if  it  be  without 
contention,  and  without  measuring  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  by  our  affection 
to  the  person  of  His  minister  (the  fault  which  the  apostle  reprehended  in 
the  Corinthians),  is  perhaps  the  best.  First,  because  there  ought  to  be  no 
power  over  the  consciences  of  men,  but  of  the  Word  itself,  working  faith 
m  every  one,  not  always  according  to  the  purpose  of  them  that  plant  and 
water,  but  of  God  himself,  that  giveth  the  increase.  And  secondly,  because 
it  is  unreasonable  in  them,  who  teach  there  is  such  danger  in  every  little 
error,  to  require  of  a  man  endued  with  reason  of  his  own,  to  foUow  the 
reason  of  any  other  man,  or  of  the  most  voices  of  any  other  men,  which  is 
little  better  than  to  venture  his  salvation  at  cross  and  pile.  Nor  ought 
those  teachers  to  be  displeased  with  this  loss  of  their  ancient  authority. 
For  there  is  none  should  know  better  than  they,  that  power  is  preserved  by 
tiie  same  virtues  by  which  it  is  acauired  :  that  is  to  say,  by  wisdom, 
humility,  clearness  of  doctrine,  and  smcerity  of  conversation  ;  and  not  by 
suppression  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  morality  of  natural  reason ; 
nor  by  obscure  language  ;  nor  by  arrogating  to  themselves  more^knowledge 
than  they  make  appear  ;  nor  by  pious  frauds ;  nor  by  such  other  laults,  as 
in  the  pastors  of  God's  Church  are  not  only  faults,  but  also  scandals,  apt 
to  make  men  stumble  one  time  or  other  upon  the  suppression  of  their 
authority. 

But  after  this  doctrine,  '*  that  the  Church  now  militant  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  was  received  in  the 
world ;  the  ambition,  and  canvassing  for  the  ofliices  that  belong  there- 
unto, and  especially  for  that  great  office  of  being  Christ's  lieutenant,  and 
the  pomp  of  them  that  obtained  therein  the  principal  public  chargeSi 
became  by  degrees  so  evident,  that  they  lost  the  inward  reverence  due  to 
the  pastoral  function :  insomuch  as  the  wisest  men  of  them  that  had  any 
power  in  the  civil  state,  needed  nothing  but  the  authority  of  their  princes 
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to  deny  them  any  further  obedience.  For,  from  the  time  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  bishop  universal,  by  pretence 
of  succession  to  St.  Peter,  their  whole  hierarchy,  or  kingdom  of  darkness, 
may  be  compared  not  unfitly  to  the  "kingdom  of  fairies;"  that  is,  to  the 
old  wives'  fables  in  England  concerning  "ghosts"  and  "spirits,"  and 
the  feats  they  play  in  the  night  And  if  a  man  consider  the  original  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  dominion,  he  will  easily  perceive  that  the  Papacy 
is  no  other  than  the  "ghost"  of  the  deceased  " Roman  empire,"  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof.  For  so  did  the  Papacy  start  up  on  a 
sadden  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  heathen  power. 

The  "  language"  also  which  they  use,  both  in  the  churches  and  in  their 
pablic  acts,  being  L^tin,  which  is  not  commonly  used  by  any  nation  now 
in  the  world,  what  is  it  but  the  "ghost  "  of  the  old  '*  Roman  language." 

The  "fairies,"  in  what  nation  soever  they  converse,  have  but  one 
universal  king,  which  some  poets  of  ours  call  king  Oberon  ;  but  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  Beelzebub,  prince  of  "demons."  The  "ecclesiastics'*  likewise, 
in  whose  dominions  soever  they  be  found,  acknowledge  but  one  universal 
king,  the  Pope. 

The  "(ecclesiastics"  are  "spiritual"  men  and  "ghostly"  fathers.  The 
fairies  are  "spirits"  and  "ghosts."  "Fairies"  and  "ghosts"  inhabit 
darkness,  solitudes,  and  graves.  The  "ecclesiastics"  walk  in  obscurity  of 
doctrine,  in  monasteries,  churches,  and  churchyards. 

The  "  ecclesiastics"  have  their  cathedral  churches,  which,  in  what  town 
soever  they  be  erected,  by  virtue  of  holy  water  and  certain  charms  called 
exorcisms,  have  the  power  to  make  those  towns  ciiies,  that  is  to  say,  seats 
of  empire.  The  "fairies"  also  have  their  enchanted  castles  and  certain 
gigantic  ghosts,  that  domineer  over  the  regions  round  about  them. 

The  "fairies"  are  not  be  seized  on,  and  brought  to  answer  for  the  hurt 
they  do.  So  also  the  *' ecclesiastics"  vanish  away  from  the  tribunals  of 
civil  justice. 

The  "  ecclesiastics"  take  from  young  men  the  use  of  reason,  by  certain 
charms  compounded  of  metaphysics,  and  miracles,  and  traditions,  and 
abused  Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  execute 
what  they  command  them.  The  "fairies"  likewise  are  said  to  take 
young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  and  to  change  them  into  natural 
fools,  which  common  people  do  therefore  call  "  elves,"  and  are  apt  to 
mischief. 

In  what  shop,  or  operatory,  the  fairies  make  their  enchantment,  the  old 
wives  have  not  determined.  But  the  operatories  of  the  "  clergy  "  are  well 
enough  known  to  be  the  universities,  that  received  their  discipline  from 
authority  pontifical. 

When  the  **  fairies"  are  displeased  with  anybody,  they  are  said  to  send 
their  elves  to  pinch  them.  The  "ecclesiastics,"  when  they  are  displeased 
with  any  civil  state,  make  also  their  elves,  that  is,  superstitious,  enchanted 
subjects,  to  pinch  their  prince?;,  by  preaching  sedition ;  or  one  prince  en- 
chanted with  promises,  to  pinch  another. 

The  *'  fairies  "  marry  not ;  but  there  be  amongst  them  incuhi^  that  have 
copalation  with  flesh  and  blood.     The  "priests     also  marry  not. 

The  "ecclesiastics  "  take  the  cream  of  the  land,  by  donations  of  igno- 
rant men,  that  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  by  tithes.  So  also  it  is  in  the 
fable  of  "  fairies,"  that  they  enter  into  the  dairies,  and  feast  upon  the  cream, 
which  they  skim  from  the  milk. 

What  kind  of  money  is  current  in  the  kingdom  of  "  fairies  "  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  story.  But  the  "  ecclesiastics  "  in  their  receipts  accept  of 
the  same  money  that  we  do ;  though  when  they  are  to  make  any  pajrmenty 
it  is  in  canonizations,  indulgences,  and  masses. 
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To  this,  4Lnd  such  like  resemblances  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
kingdom  of  "  fairies/'  may  be  added  this,  that  as  the  "  fairies  "  have  no 
existence  but  in  the  fancies  of  ignorant  people,  rising  from  the  traditions 
of  old  wives,  or  old  poets  :  so  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  without  the 
bounds  of  his  own  civil  dominion,  consisteth  only  in  the  fear  that  seduced 
people  stand  in,  of  their  excommunications  ;  upon  hearing  of  fjilse 
miracles,  false  traditions,  and  false  interpretations  of  the  Scripture. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Henry  VIII.  by  bU 
exorcism ;  nor  for  Queen  Elizabeth  by  hers,  to  cast  them  out.  But  who 
knows  that  this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and  walking  by  missions 
through  the  dry  places  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies,  that  jrield  him 
little  fruit,  may  not  retuni,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits  worse  than  he, 
enter,  and  inhabit  this  clean  swept  house,  and  make  the  end  thereof  worse 
than  the  beginning  ?  For  it  is  not  the  Roman  clergy  only,  that  pretends 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  of  this  world,  and  thereby  to  have  a  power 
therein,  distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  state.  And  this  is  all  I  had  a  design 
to  say  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  "Politics."  Which  when  I  have 
reviewed,  I  shall  willingly  expose  it  to  the  censure  of  my  coiintiy. 
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From  the  contrariety  of  some  of  ihe  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  one  to 
another,  as  also  of  one  passion  to  another,  and  from  their  reference  to  con- 
versation, there  has  been  an  ailment  taken,  to  infer  an  impossibility  that 
any  one  man  should  be  sufficiently  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  civil  duty.  The 
severity  of  judgment,  they  say,  makes  men  censorious,  and  unapt  to  pardon 
the  errors  and  infirmities  of  other  men :  and  on  the  other  side,  celerity  of 
fancy,  makes  the  thoughts  less  steady  than  is  necessary  to  discern  exactly 
between  right  and  wrong.  Again,  in  all  deliberations,  and  in  all  pleadings, 
the  faculty  of  solid  reasoning  is  necessary  ;  for  without  it,  the  resolutions  of 
men  are  rash,  and  their  sentences  unjust :  and  yet  if  there  be  not  powerful 
eloquence,  which  procureth  attention  and  consent,  the  effect  of  reason  will 
he  little.  But  these  are  contrary  faculties,  the  former  being  grounded  upon 
principles  of  truth,  the  other  upon  opinions  already  received,  true  or  false ; 
and  upon  the  passions  and  interests  of  men,  which  are  different  and 
matable. 

And  amongst  the  passions,  "  courage  "  (by  which  I  mean  the  contempt  of 
wounds,  and  violent  death)  inclineth  men  to  private  revenges,  and  some- 
times to  endeavour  the  unsettling  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  "  timorousness, " 
many  times  disposeth  to  the  desertion  of  the  public  defence.  Both  these, 
they  say,  cannot  stand  together  in  the  same  person. 

And  to  consider  the  contrariety  of  men's  opinions  and  manners  in  general, 
it  is,  they  say,  impossible  to  entertain  a  constant  civil  amity  with  all  those 
with  whom  the  business  of  the  world  constrains  us  to  converse ;  which 
business  consisteth  almost  in  nothing  else  but  a  perpetual  contention  for 
honour,  riches,  and  authority. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  these  are  indeed  great  difficulties,  but  not  im- 
possibilities ;  for  by  education  and  discipline,  they  may  be,  and  are  some- 
times reconciled.  Judgment  and  fancy  may  have  place  in  the  same  man  ; 
hut  by  turns,  as  tlie  end  which  he  aimeth  at  requireth.  As  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  were  sometimes  fastened  to  their  labour  of  making  bricks,  and  other 
times  were  ranging  abroad  to  gather  straw;  so  also  may  the  judgment 
sometimes  be  fixed  upon  one  certain  consideration,  and  the  fancy  at  another 
time  wandering  about  the  world.  So  also  reason  and  eloquence,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  natural  sciences,  yet  in  the  moral,  may  stand  very  well 
together.  For  wheresoever  there  is  place  for  adorning  and  preferring  of 
error,  there  is  much  more  place  for  adorning  and  preferring  of  truth,  if  they 
nave  it  to  adorn.  Nor  is  there  any  repugnancy  between  Tearinj^  the  laws, 
and  not  fearing  a  public  enemy ;  nor  between  abstaining  from  injury,  and 
pardoning  it  in  others.  There  is  therefore  no  such  inconsistence  of  human 
nature,  with  civil  duties,  as  some  think.  I  have  known  clearness  of 
judgment,  and  largeness  of  fancy  ;  strength  of  reason,  and  graceful  elocution ; 
a  courage  for  the  war,  and  a  fear  for  the  laws,  and  all  eminently  in  one 
nian ;  and  that  was  my  most  noble  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Sidney 
Godolphin ;  who  hating  no  man,  nor  hated  of  any,  was  unfortunately  slaia 
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in  the  beginning^  of  the  late  civil  war,  in  the  public  qaarreli  by  an  undis- 
cemed  and  an  undiscerning  hand. 

To  the  Liaws  of  Nature,  declared  in  chapter  xv.,  I  would  haye  thii 
added,  "tliat  every  man  is  bound  by  Nature  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  to 
protect  in  war  the  authority  by  which  he  is  himself  protected  in  time  of 
peace/'  For  he  that  pretendeth  a  right  of  Nature  to  preserve  his  own 
Dody,  cannot  pretend  a  right  of  Nature  to  destroy  him,  by  whose  strength 
he  is  preserved  :  it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  of  himself.  And  thou^i 
this  law  may  be  drawn  by  consequence,  from  some  of  those  that  are  there 
already  mentioned  ;  yet  the  times  require  to  have  it  inculcated,  and  re- 
membered. 

And  because  I  Bnd  by  divers  English  books  lately  printed,  that  the  civil 
wars  have  not  yet  sufficiently  taught  men  in  what  point  of  time  it  is,  that  a 
subject  becomes  obliged  to  the  conqueror  ;  nor  what  is  conquest;  nor  how 
it  comes  about,  that  it  obliges  men  to  obey  his  laws  :  therefore  for  further 
satisfaction  of  men  therein,  I  say,  the  point  of  time,  wherein  a  man  be- 
comes  subject  to  a  conqiteror,  is  that  point,  wherein  having  liberty  to 
submit  to  him,  he  contsntetli,  eitiier  by  express  words,  or  by  other  suffi* 
cient  sign,  to  be  his  subject.  When  it  is  that  a  man  hath  the  liberty  to 
submit,  I  have  showed  before  in  the  end  of  chapter  xxi. ;  namely,  that  for 
him  that  hath  no  obligation  to  his  former  sovereign  but  that  of  an  ordinary 
subject,  it  is  then,  when  the  means  of  his  life  are  within  the  guards  and  gar- 
risons of  the  enemy  ;  for  it  is  then  that  he  haih  no  longer  protection  from 
him,  but  is  protected  by  the  adverse  party  for  his  contribution.  Seeing 
therefore  such  contribution  is  everywhere,  as  a  thing  inevitable,  notwith- 
standing it  be  an  assistance  to  the  enemy,  esteemed  lawful ;  a  total  submis- 
sion, which  is  but  an  assistance  to  tlse  enemy,  cannot  be  esteemed  anlawfaL 
Besides,  if  a  man  consider  that  they  who  submit,  assist  the  enemy  but  with 
part  of  their  estates,  whereas  they  that  refuse,  assist  him  with  the  whole, 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  their  submission,  or  composition,  an  assistance ; 
but  rather  a  detriment  to  the  enemy.  But  if  a  man,  besides  the  obligation 
of  a  subject,  hath  taken  upon  him  a  new  obligation  of  a  soldier,  then  he 
hath  not  the  liberty  to  submit  to  a  new  power,  as  long  as  the  old  one  keeps 
the  field,  and  giveth  him  means  of  subsistence,  either  in  his  armies,  or 
garrisons  :  for  in  this  case,  he  cannot  complain  of  want  of  protection  and 
means  to  live  as  a  soldier.  But  when  that  also  fails,  a  soldier  also  may 
seek  his  protection  wheresoever  he  has  most  hope  to  have  it ;  and  may 
lawfully  submit  himself  to  his  new  master.  And  so  much  for  the  time 
when  he  may  do  it  lawfully,  if  he  will.  If  therefore  he  do  it,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly bound  to  be  a  true  subject :  for  a  contract  lawfully  made,  cannot 
lawfully  be  broken. 

By  this  also  a  man  may  understand,  when  it  is,  that  men  may  be  said  to 
be  conquered  ;  and  in  what  the  nature  of  con<juest,  and  the  right  of  a  con- 
queror consi>teth  :  for  this  submission  in  itself  implieth  them  all.  Conquest, 
is  not  ihe  victory  itself;  but  the  acquisition,  by  victory,  of  a  right  over  the 
persons  of  men.  He  thereJore  that  is  slain,  is  overcome,  but  not  conquered  ; 
he  that  is  taken  and  put  into  prison  or  chains,  is  not  conquered,  though 
overcome  ;  lor  he  is  siill  an  enemy,  ami  may  save  himself  if  he  can  :  but  he 
that  upon  promise  of  obedience  hath  his  life  and  liberty  allowed  him,  is 
then  conquered,  and  a  sul)ject ;  and  not  before.  The  Romans  used  to  say 
that  their  general  had  **  pacified  "  such  a  "  province,"  that  is  to  say,  in 
English,  "conquered"  it;  and  that  the  country  was  "pacified"  by 
victory,  when  the  people  of  it  had  promised  empcrata  facere,  that  is,  "to  do 
what  the  Roman  people  commanded  them :"  this  was  .to  be  con  ]uercd. 
But  this  promise  may  be  either  express  or  tacit:  express,^by  promise: 
tacit,  by  other  signs.     As  for  example,  a  man  that  bath  not  been  called  to 
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make  such  an  express  promise,  because  he  is  one  whose  power  perhaps  is 
not  considerable  ;  yet  if  he  live  under  their  protection  openly,  he  is  under- 
stood to  submit  himself  to  the  government :  but  if  he  live  there  secretly,  he 
is  liable  to  anything  that  may  be  done  to  a  spy  and  enemy  of  the  state.  I 
say  not  he  does  any  injustice  ;  for  acts  of  open  hostility  bear  not  that 
name ;  but  that  he  may  be  justly  put  to  death.  Likewise,  if  a  man, 
when  his  country  is  conquered,  be  out  of  it,  he  is  not  conquered,  nor 
subject :  but  if  at  his  return  he  submit  to  the  government,  he  is  bound  to 
obey  it.  So  that  **  conouest,"  to  define  it,  is  the  acquiring  of  the  right  of 
sovereignty  by  victory.  Which  right  is  acquired  in  the  peopIe*s  submission^ 
by  which  they  contract  with  the  victor,  promising  obedience,  for  life  and 
liberty. 

.  In  chapter  xxix.  I  have  set  down  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dissolutions 
of  commonwealths,  their  imperfect  generation,  consisting  in  the  want  of 
an  absolute  and  arbitrary  legislative  power;  for  want  whereof  the  civil 
sovereign  is  fain  to  h.indle  the  sword  of  justice  unconstantly,  and  as  if  it 
were  too  hot  for  him  to  hold.  One  reason  whereof,  which  I  have  not  there 
mentioned,  is  this,  that  they  will  all  of  them  justify  the  war,  by  which 
their  power  was  at  first  gotten,  and  whereon,  as  they  think,  their  right 
dependeth,  and  not  on  the  possession.  As  if,  for  example,  the  right  of  the 
kings  of  England  did  depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  upon  tneir  lineal  and  directest  de>cent  from  him ;  by 
which  means  there  would  perhaps  be  no  lie  of  the  subjects'  obedience  to 
their  sovereign  at  this  day  in  all  the  world  :  wherein,  whilst  they  needlessly 
think  to  justify  themselves,  they  justify  all  the  successful  rebellions  that 
ambition  shall  at  any  time  raise  against  them  and  their  successors.  There- 
fore I  put  down  for  one  of  the  most  effectual  seeds  of  the  death  of  any 
state,  that  the  conquerors  require  not  only  a  submission  of  men's  actions 
to  them  for  the  future,  but  also  an  approbation  of  all  their  actions  past ; 
when  there  is  scarce  a  commonwealth  in  the  world,  whose  beginnings  can 
in  conscience  be  justified. 

And  because  the  name  of  tyranny  signifieth  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  name  of  sovereignty,  be  it  in  one  or  many  men,  saving  that  they  that 
use  the  former  word  are  understood  to  be  angry  with  them  they  call  tyrants; 
I  think  the  toleration  of  a  professed  hatred  of  tyranny,  is  a  toleration  of 
hatred  to  commonwealth  in  general,  and  another  evil  seed,  not  differing 
mnch  from  the  former.  For  to  the  justification  of  the  cause  of  a  conqueror 
the  reproach  of  the  cause  of  the  conquered,  is  for  the  most  part  necessary : 
but  neither  of  them  necessary  for  the  obligation  of  the  conquered.  And 
thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  upon  the  review  of  the  first  and  second 
part  of  this  discourse. 

In  chapter  xxxv.  I  have  sufficiently  declared  out  of  the  Scripture,  that  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  God  himself  was  made  the  sovereign,  by 
pact  with  the  people  ;  who  were  therefore  called  His  "peculiar  people,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  over  whom  God  reigned  not  by 
their  consent,  but  by  His  own  p3wer :  and  that  in  this  kingdom  Moses  was 
God's  lieutenant  on  earth  ;  and  that  it  was  he  that  told  them  what  laws 
God  appointed  them  to  be  ruled  by.  But  I  have  omitted  to  set  down  who 
were  the  officers  appointed  to  do  execution  ;  especially  in  capital  punish- 
ments ;  not  then  thinking  it  a  matter  of  so  necessary  consiileration,  as  I 
find  it  since.  We  know  that  generally  in  all  commonwcahhs,  the  execution 
of  corporal  punishments,  was  either  jmt  upon  the  guards,  or  other  soldiers 
of  the  sovereign  power;  or  given  to  those,  in  wiiom  want  of  means,  con- 
tempt of  honour,  and  hardness  of  heart,  concurred,  to  make  them  sue  for 
such  an  office.  Bui  ampngst  the  Israelites  it  was  a  positive  law  of  God 
their  sovereign,  that  he  that  was  convicted  of  a  capital  crime^  should  be 
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stoned  to  death  by  the  people ;  and  that  the  witnesses  should  cast  tlie  first 
stone,  and  afier  the  witnesses,  then  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  was  a  law 
that  designed  who  were  to  be  the  executioners  ;  but  not  that  any  one  shoold 
throw  a  stone  at  him  before  conviction  and  sentence,  where  the  congr^* 
tion  was  judge,  llie  witnesses  were  nevertheless  to  be  heard  before  thef 
proceeded  to  execution,  unless  the  fact  were  commKted  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation  itself,  or  in  sight  of  the  lawful  judges;  for  then  there 
needed  no  other  witnesses  but  the  judges  themselves.  Nevertheless,  this 
manner  of  proceeding  being  not  thoroughly  understood,  hath  given  occasion 
to  a  dangerous  opinion,  that  any  man  may  kill  another,  in  some  cases,  by  a 
right  of  zeal ;  as  if  the  executions  done  upon  oflenders  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  old  lime,  proceeded  not  from  the  sovereign  command,  but  from  tbc 
authority  of  private  zeal :  which,  if  we  consider  the  texts  that  seem  to  favour 
it,  is  quite  contrary. 

First,  where  the  Levites  fell  upon  the  people,  that  had  made  and  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf,  and  slew  three  thousand  of  them  ;  it  was  by  tbe 
commandment  of  Moses,  from  the  mouth  of  God  ;  as  is  manifest,  £xod. 
xxxii.  27.     And  when  the  son  of  a  woman  of  Israel  had  blasphemed  God, 
they  that  heard  it,  did  not  kill  him,  but  brought  him  before  Moses,  who 
put  him  under  custody,  till  God   should  give  sentence  against  him;  as 
appears  Levit.  xxiv.  11,  12.     Again  (Numb.  xxv.  6,  7),  when  Phinehas 
killed  Zimri  and  Cosbi,  it  was  not  by  right  of  private  zeal :  their  crime  was 
committed  in  the  sight  of  the  assembly;  there  needed  no  witness;  the 
law  was  known,   and  he  the  heir-apparent   to    the  sovereignty;  and, 
which  is  the  principal  point,  the  lawfulness  of  his  act  depended  wholly 
upon  a  subsequent    ratification   by  Moses,    whereof  he   had  no  caose 
to    doubt.      And    this   presumption   of  a  future  ratification,   is  some* 
times  necessary   to   the  safety  of  a  commonwealth ;   as   in  a  sudden 
rebellion,  any  man  that  can  suppress  it  by  his  own  power  in  the  coontiy 
where  it  begins,  without  express  law  or  commission,  may  lawfully  do  iti 
and  provide  to  have  it  ratified  or  pardoned,  whilst  it  is  in  doing,  or  after  it 
is  done.     Also  (Numb.  xxxv.  30),  it  is  expressly  said,  **  Whosoever  shall 
kill  the  murderer,  shall  kill  him  upon  the  word  of  witnesses :"  but  witaessa 
suppose  a  formal  judicature,  and  consequently  condemn  that  pretence  of 
jus  zelotarum.     The  law  of  Moses  concerning  him  that  enticeth  to  idolatry, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  renouncing  of  his  allegiaace 
(Deut.  xiii.  S,9),  forbids  to  conceal  him,  and  commands  the  accuser  to  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  cast  the  fii-st  stone  at  him  ;  but  not  to  kill 
him  before  he  be  condemned.     And  (Deut.  xvii.  4,  5,  6,  7)  the  process 
against  idolatry  is  exactly  set  down ;  for  God  there  speaketh  to  the  people» 
as  judge,  and  commandelh  them,  when  a  man  is  accused  of  idolatry,  to 
inquire  diligently  of  the  fact,  and  finding  it  true,  then  to  stone  him;  hot 
still  the  hand  of  the  witness  throweth  the  first  stone.     This  is  not  private 
zeal,  but  public  condemnation.    In  like  manner,  when  a  father  hath  a  ^^ 
bellious  son,  the  law  is  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  that  he  shall  bring  him  before 
the  judges  of  the  town,  and  all  the  people  of  the  town  shall  atone  hifl- 
Lastly,  by  pretence  of  these  laws  it  was  that  St.  Stephen  was  stoned,  aw 
not  by  pretence  of  private  zeal :  for  before  he  was  carried  away  to  execuli^ 
he  had  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  high  priest.     There  is  nothing  ia  ^ 
this,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  to  countenance  executions  by 
private  zeal ;  which  being  oftentimes  but  a  conjunction  of  ignorance  ana 
passion,  is  against  both  the  justice  and  peace  of  a  commonwealth. 

In  cha])ter  xxxvi.  I  have  said  that  it  is  not  declared  in  what  manner 
God  spake  supematurally  to  Mo>es :  nor  that  He  spake  not  to  him  soffle* 
times  by  dreams  and  visions,  and  by  a  supernatural  voice,  as  to  oihcr 
prophets;  for  the  manner  how  He  spake  unto  him  from  the  mercy-seat,  ^ 
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expvesslv  set  down  (Numb.  vii.  89)  in  these  words:  "  From  thftt  time  for* 
ward,  when  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak 
with  God|  he  heard  a  voice  which  spake  unto  him  from  over  the  mercy- 
seat,  which  is  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  from  between  the  cherubims 
He  spake  unto  him.'*  But  it  is  not  declared  in  what  consisteth  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  manner  of  God's  speaking  to  Moses,  above  that  of  His 
speaking  to  other  prophets,  as  to  Samuel  and  to  Abraham,  to  whom  He 
also  spake  by  a  voice  (that  is,  by  vision),  unless  the  difference  consist  in  the 
clearness  of  the  vision.  For  "face  to  face,"  and  ** mouth  to  moutli," 
cannot  be  literally  understood  of  the  infiniteness  and  incomprehensibilily  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

And  as  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  see  not  yet,  but  the  principles  of  it  are 
true  and  proper,  and  the  ratiocination  solid.  For  I  pjound  the  civil  right 
of  sovereigns,  and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  of  subjects,  upon  the  known 
natural  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  articles  of  the  law  of  Nature ; 
of  which  no  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enough  to  govern  his  private 
family,  ought  to  be  ignorant.  And  for  the  power  ecclesiastical  of  the  same 
sovereigns,  I  ground  it  on  such  texts  as  are  t)oth  evident  in  tiiennselves  and 
consonant  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  Scripture.  And  thererore  am  pet- 
snaded,  that  he  that  shall  read  it  with  a  purpose  only  to  be  informed, 
shall  be  informed  by  it  But  for  those  that  by  writing,  or  public  discourse, 
or  by  their  eminent  actions,  have  already  engaged  themselves  to  the  main- 
taining of  contrary  opinions,  they  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied.  For  in 
such  cases,  it  is  natural  for  men,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  to  proceed 
in  reading,  and  to  lose  their  attention,  in  the  search  of  objections  to  that  they 
had  read  before.  Of  which  in  a  time  wherein  the  interests  of  men  are 
changed  (seeing  much  of  that  doctrine  which  serveth  to  the  establishing  of 
a  new  government,  must  needs  be  contrary  to  that  which  conduced  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  old),  there  cannot  choose  but  be  very  many. 

In  that  part  which  treateth  of  a  Chribtian  commonwealth  there  are  some 
new  doctrines  which,  it  may  be,  in  a  state  where  the  contrary  were  already 
lidly  determined,  were  a  fault  for  a  subject  without  leave  to  divulge,  as 
being  an  usurpation  of  the  place  of  a  teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men 
call  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer  such  doctrines  as  I  think 
true,  and  that  manifestly  tend  to  peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  that  are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  more  but  to  offer  new  wine  to  be  put 
into  new  casks,  that  both  may  be  preserved  together.  And  I  suppose,  that 
then,  when  novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor  disorder  in  a  state,  men  are  not 
generally  so  much  inclined  to  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer  ancient 
errors  before  new  and  well-proved  truth. 

There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  elocution,  which  nevertheless 
I  am  confident,  excepting  the  mischances  of  the  press,  is  not  obscure.  That 
I  have  neglected  the  ornament  of  quoting  ancient  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  late  time,  whether  I  have  done  well 
or  ill  in  it,  proceedeth  from  my  judgment,  grounded  on  many  reasons.  For 
first,  all  truth  of  doctrine  depcndeth  either  upon  "reason"  or  upon 
Scripture,  both  which  give  credit  to  many,  but  never  receive  it  from  any 
writer.  Secondly,  the  matters  in  question  are  not  of  "  fact,*'  but  of  "  right, 
wherein  there  is  no  place  for  **  witnesses.'*  There  is  scarce  any  of  those 
old  writers,  that  contradicteth  not  sometimes  both  himself  and  others ; 
which  makes  their  testimonies  insufBcient.  Fourthly,  such  opinions  as  are 
taken  only  upon  credit  of  antiquity,  are  not  intrinsically  the  judgment  of 
those  that  cite  them,  but  words  that  pass,  like  gaping,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Fifthly,  it  is  many  times  with  a  fraudulent  design  that  men  stick  tlieir 
corrupt  doctrine  with  the  cloves  of  other  men's  wit.  Sixthly,  I  find  not  that 
the  ancients  ihey  cite  took  it  for  on  ornament,  to  do  the  like  with  those 
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that  wrote  before  them.  Seventhly,  it  is  an  argument  of  indigestion,  when 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences  unchewed  come  up  again,  as  they  use  to  do,  un- 
changed. Lastly,  though  I  reverence  those  men  of  ancient  time,  that  either 
have  written  truth  perspicuously,  or  set  us  in  a  better  way  to.find  it  out  oar- 
selves  :  yet  to  the  antiquity  itself  I  think  nothing  due.  For  if  we  will  re- 
verence the  age,  the  present  is  the  oldest.  If  the  antiquity  of  the  writer,  I 
am  not  sure,  that  generally  they  to  whom  such  honour  is  given,  were  more 
ancient  when  they  wrote  than  I  am  that  am  writing.  Bui  if  it  be  well  con- 
sidered, the  praise  of  ancient  authors  proceeds  not  from  the  reverence  of  the 
dead,  but  from  the  competition  and  mutual  envy  of  the  living. 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  discourse,  nor  in  that  I  writ 
before  of  the  xame  subject  in  Latin,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  contrary  either 
to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  good  manners ;  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  tranquillity.  Therefore  I  think  it  may  be  profitably  printed,  and 
more  profitably  taught  in  the  universities,  in  case  they  also  think  so,  to 
whom  the  judgment  of  the  same  belongeth.  For  seeing  the  universities  are 
the  fountains  of  civil  and  moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the  preachers  and 
the  gentry,  drawing  such  water  as  they  find,  use  to  sprinkle  the  same  (both 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  conversation)  upon  the  people,  there  ought 
certainly  to  be  great  care  taken  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the  venom  of 
heathen  politicians,  and  from  the  incantation  of  deceiving  spirits.  And  bjr 
that  means  the  most  men,  knowing  their  duties,  will  be  the  less  subject  to 
serve  the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  persons  in  their  purposes  against  the 
state,  and  be  the  less  grieved  with  the  contributions  necessary  for  their  peace 
and  defence  ;  and  the  governors  themselves  have  the  less  cause  to  maintzio 
at  the  common  charge  any  greater  army  than  is  necessary  to  make  good  the 
public  liberty  against  the  invasions  and  encroachments  of  foreign  enemies. 

And  thus  I  have  brought  to  an  end  my  Discourse  of  Civil  and  £cd^ 
siastical  Government,  occasioned  by  the  disorders  of  the  present  timc^ 
without  partiality,  without  application,  and  without  other  design  than 
to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual  relation  between  protection  and 
obedience ;  of  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  and  the  laws  divine, 
both  natural  and  positive,  require  an  inviolable  observation.  And  thoogh 
in  the  revolution  of  states  there  can  be  no  very  good  constellation 
for  truths  of  this  nature  to  be  bom  under  (as  having  an  angry  aspect  from 
the  dissolvers  of  an  old  government,  and  seeing  but  the  backs  of  ihem  that 
erect  a  new),  yet  I  cannot  thinlc  it  will  be  condemned  at  this  time  either  by 
the  public  judge  of  doctrine,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  continuance  « 
public  peace*  And  in  this  hope  I  return  to  my  interrupted  speculation  d 
bodies  natural,  wherein,  if  God  give  me  health  to  finish  it,  I  hope  the 
novelty  will  as  much  please,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  this  artificial  body  it  useth 
to  offend.  For  such  truth  as  opposeth  no  man's  profit  nor  pleasure  is  to  all 
men  welcome. 


THE  END. 
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James  Harrington,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Sapootes  Harrington  of  Exton,  in 
Ruilandshire,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  in  January  1611,  five 
yean  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  John  Milton.  His  great-grandfather  was  Sir  James  Harrington,  who 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  lived 'with  her  to  their  golden 
wedding-day,  and  had  eighteen  children,  through  whom  he  counted  himself,  be- 
fore his  death,  patriarch  in  a  family  that  in  his  own  time  produced  eight  Dukes, 
three  Marquises,  seventy  Earls,  twenty-seven  Viscounts,  and  thirty-six  Barons, 
sixteen  of  them  all  being  Knights  of  the  Garter.  James  Harrington's  ideal  of  a 
Commonwealth  ^*as  the  design,  therefore,  of  a  man  in  many  ways  connected 
with  the  chief  nobility  of  England. 

Sir  Sapcotes  Harrington  married  twice,  and  had  by  each  of  his  wives  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  James  Harrington  was  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage, 
which  was  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Samuel  of  Upton,  in  Northampton- 
shire. James  Harrington's  brother  became  a  merchant ;  of  his  half-brothers, 
-one  went  to  sea,  the  other  became  a  captain  in  the  army. 

As  a  child,  James  Harrington  was  studious,  and  so  sedate  that  it  was  said 
playfully  of  him,  he  rather  kept  his  parents  and  teachers  in  awe  than  needed 
correction ;  but  in  after-life  'his  quick  wit  made  him  full  of  playfulness  in  con- 
versation. In  x6a9  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  (gentleman  Com- 
moner. There  he  had  for  tutor  William  Chillingworth,  a  Fellow  of  the  College, 
who  after  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  had  reasoned  his  way  back  into 
Pkotestant  opinions.  Chillingworth  became  a  famous  champion  of  Protestantism 
in  the  question  between  the  Churches,  although  many  Protestants  attacked 
him  as  unsound  because  be  would  not  accept  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  had 
some  other  reservations. 

Harrington  prepared  himself  for  foreign  travel  by  study  of  modem  languages, 
but  before  he  went  abroad,  and  while  he  was  still  under  a^,  his  father  died  and 
he  succeeded  to  his  patrimony.  The  socage  tenure  of  his  estate  gave  him  free 
choice  of  his  own  guardian,  and  he  chose  his  mother's  mother.  Lady  Samuel. 

He  then  began  the  season  of  travel  which  usnallv  followed  studies  at  the 
University,  a  part  of  his  training  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  especial 
interest.  He  went  first  to  Holland,  which  had  been  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
the  battle-ground  of  dvil  and  religious  libertv.  Before  he  left  England  he  used 
to  say  that  he  knew  of  Monarchy,  Anarchy,  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  Oligarchy, 
only  as  hard  words  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Dictionary.  But  his  interest  in  problems 
of  Government  began  to  be  avrakened  while  he  was  among  the  Dutch.  He 
served  in  the  regiment  of  Lord  Craven,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Stone  ;  was  much  at  the  Hague  ;  became  familiar  with  the  Court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  with  Kingjames's  daughter,  the  Queen  of  .Bohemia,  who,  with 
her  husband  the  Prince  Elector,  was  then  a  fugitive  to  Holland.  Lord  Har- 
rington, who  had  once  acted  as  governor  to  the  Princess,  and  won  her  affec- 
tion, was  James  Hairington's  uncle,  and  she  now  cordially  weleomed  tlie 
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young  stadent  of  life,  for  his  uncle's  sake  and  for  his  own  pleasantness  of 
outward  wit  and  inwsuxl  gravity  of  thought.  Harrington  was  taken  with  him 
by  the  exiled  and  plundei^  Prince  Elector,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  and  he  was  entrusted  afterwards  with  the  chief  care  of  the  Princes 
affairs  in  England. 

From  Holland.  James  Harrington  passed  through  Flanders  into  France,  and 
thence  to  Italy.  When  he  came  back  to  England,  some  courtiers' who  were  with 
him  in  Rome  told  Charles  the  First  that  Harrington  had  been  too  squeamish  at 
the  Pope's  consecration  of  wax  lights,  in  refusing  to  obtain  a  light,  as  others  did. 
l>y  kissing  His  Holiness's  toe.  The  king  told  Harrington  that  he  might  hare 
complied  with  a  custom  which  only  signified  respect  to  a  temporal  prince.  Bat 
His  Majesty  was  satis6ed  with  the  reply,  that  having  had  the  honour  to  Ids 
His  Majesty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kiss  any  other  Prince's  foot 

Of  all  places  in  Italy,  Venice  pleased  Harrington  best  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Venetian  form  of  government,  and  his  observations  borefroit 
in  many  suggestions  for  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana- 

After  his  return  to  England,  being  of  age,  James  Harrington  cared  activdjr 
for  the  interests  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  he  who  made  hs 
brother  William  a  merchant.  William  Harrington  throve,  and  for  his  ingeouity 
in  matters  of  construction  he  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
newly  formed  Royal  Society.  He*  took  pains  over  the  training  of  his  sisters, 
making  no  difference  between  sisters  and  half-sisters,  and  treating  bis  step- ' 
mother  as  a  mother.  He  filled  his  home  mth  loving-kindness,  and  was  most 
liberal  in  giving  help  to  friends.  When  he  was  told  that  he  often  threw  away 
liis  bounty  on  •  ungrateful  persons,  he  playfully  told  his  advisers  they  were 
mercenary  and  that  he  saw  they  sold  Iheir  gifts,  since  they  expected  so  great  ^ 
return  as  gratitude. 

James  Harrington's  bent  was  for  the  study  of  life,  and  he  made  no  active 
suit  for  Court  employment.  But  he  went  to  Court,  where  Charles  the  Fifit 
liked  him,  and  admitted  him  as  one  of  his  Privy  Chamber  Extraordinaiy.  in 
which  character  he  went  with  the  king  in  his  first  expedition  against  the  Scots 

Because  Charles  the  First  knew  him  and  liked  him,  and  because  he  had 
shown  himself  no  partisan  of  either  side  in  the  Civil  War,  though  he  was  known 
to  be  inclined,  in  the  way  of  abstract  opinion,  towards  a  form  of  goveromettt 
that  was  not  !^Ionarchy,  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1646  to  bring  Charles 
from  Newcastle  named  Harrington  as  one  of  the  king's  attendants.  The  kin? 
v.as  pleased,  and  Harrington  was  appointed  a  groom  of  the  bcddiamber 
at  Holmby.  He  followed  faithfully  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  kin^,  never  sayiaj 
even  to  the  king  himself  a  word  in  contradiction  of  his  own  principles  of  libeit^' 
and  finding  nothing  in  his  principles  or  in  his  temper  that  should  prevent  hio 
from  paying  honour  to  his  sovereign,  and  seeking  to  secure  for  him  a  Itfpp^ 
ivsue  out  of  his  afflictions.  Antony  i  Wood  says  that  "His  Majesty  lo«a 
Harrington's  company,  and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingenious  man,  chose  rather 
to  converse  with  him  than  with  others  of  his  chamber :  they  had  often  dis- 
courses concerning  Government ;  but  when  they  happened  to  talk  of  a  Com- 
monwealth the  king  seemed  not  to  endure  it. " 

Harrington  used  all  the  influence  he  had  with  those  in  whose  power  the 
Ling  was,  to  prevent  the  urging  of  avoidable  questions  that  would  stand  in  the 
v,ay  of  such  a  treaty  as  they  professed  to  seek  during  the  king's  J"*P™°J"SIi 
at  Carisbrooke.  Harrington's  friendly  interventions  on  the  king's  bdialf  befoj^ 
the  Parliament  Commissioners  at  Newport  caused  him,  indeed,  to  besuspecten^ 
and  when  the  king  was  removed  from  Carisbrooke  to  Hurst  Castle,  .H*"*?^?! 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  his  service.  But  afterwards,  when  King  Charted 
was  being  taken  to  Windsor,  Harrington  got  leave  to  bid  him  farewell  at  we 
door  of  his  carriage.  As  he  was  about  to  kneel,  the  king  took  him  by  the  n^ 
and  pulled  him  in.  For  a  few  days  he  was  left  with  the  king,  but  an  oath  w» 
required  of  him  that  he  would  not  assist  in,  or  conceal  knowledge  «  *|^ 
attempt  to  procure,  the  king's  escape.  He  would  not  take  the  oath  ;  aj"  ^ 
this  time  not  only  dismissed  from  the  king's  service  but  himself  iroprisooedi  ttf^ 
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Ireton  obtained  his  release.  Before  the  king's  death,  Harrington  found  his 
way  to  him  again,  and  be  was  among  those  who  were  with  Charles  the  First 
upon  the  scaffold. 

Alter  the  king's  execution,  Harrington  was  for  some  time  secluded  in  his 
study.  Monarchy  was  gone  ;  some  form  of  Commonwealth  was  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  he  set  to  work  upon  the  writing  of  Oceana,  calmly  to  show  what 
form  of  Government,  since  men  were  free  to  choose,  to  him  seemed  best. 

He  based  his  work  on  an  opinion  he  had  formed  that  the  troubles  of  the 
time  were  not  due  wholly  to  the  intemperance  of  faction,  the  misgovemmenc 
oC  a  king,  or  the  stubbornness  of  a  people,  but  to  change  in  the  balance  of 
property ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  Commonwealth  in  the  opinion 
that  Empire  follows  the  Balance  of  Property.  Then  he  showed  the  Common- 
wealth of  Oceana  in  action,  with  safeg^uanis  against  future  shiftings  of  that 
balance,  and  with  a  popular  government  in  which  all  offices  were  fill^  by  men 
chosen  by  ballot,  who  should  hold  office  for  a  limited  term.  Thus  there  was 
to  be  a  constant  flow  of  new  blood  through  the  political  system,  and  the  re- 
presentative was  to  be  kept  true  as  a  reflection  of  the  public  mind. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana  was  England.  Harringtdh  called  Scotland 
Marpesia ;  and  Ireland,  Panoprea.  London  he  called  Emporium  ;  the  Thames, 
Haldonia ;  Westminster,  Hiera ;  Westminster  Hall,  Pantheon.  The  Palace 
of  St.  James  was  Alma ;  Hampton  Court,  Convallium  ;  Windsor,  Mount  Celia. 
By  Hemisua,  Harrington  meant  the  river  Trent.  Past  sovereigns  of  England 
he  renamed  for  Oceana.  William  the  Conqueror  became  Turbo ;  King  John, 
Adoxus;  Jlichard  H.,  Dicotome;  Henry  VI I.,  Panurgus;  Henry  VIII.,  Co- 
xaunns;  Elizabeth,  Pkrthenia;  James  I.,  Morpheus.  He  referred  to  Hobbes 
as  Leviathan ;  and  to  Francis  Bacon  as  Verulamius.  Oliver  Cromwell  he  re- 
named Olpbaus  Megaletor. 

Harrington's  book  was  seized  while  printing,  and  carried  to  Whitehall. 
Harrington  went  to  Cromwell's  daughter,  I^dy  Claypole,  played  with  her 
three-year-old  child  while  waiting  for  her,  and  said  to  her,  when  she  came  and 
found  him  with  her  little  girl  upon  his  lap,  "  Madam,  you  have  come  in  the 
nick  of  time,  for  I  was  just  about  to  steal  this  prettv  lady."  "  Why  should 
you?"  "  Why  shouldn't  I.  unless  you  cause  your  father  to  restore  a  child 
of  mine  that  be  has  stolen  ?  "  It  was  only,  he  said,  a  kind  of  political  romance ; 
so  far  from  any  treason  against  her  father  that  he  hoped  she  would  let  him 
know  it  was  to  be  dedicated  to  him.  So  the  tx)ok  was  restored ;  and  it  was 
published  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  Commonwealth,  in  the  year  1656.  . 

This  treatise,  which  liad  its  origin  in  the  most  direct  pressure  of  the  problem 
of  Government  upon  the  minds  of  men,  continues  the  course  of  thought  on 
which  Machiavelli's  *'  Prince  "  had  formed  one  famous  station ;  and  Hobbes 's 
"  Leviathan,"  published  only  five  years  before  "Oceana,"  had  t^een  another. 
••  The  Prince"  and  "  Leviathan,"  as  well  as  the  later  writings  upon  Civil  Govern- 
ment, by  Filmer  and  Locke,  are  already-  contained  in  this  Library. 

"Oceana,"  when  published,  was  widely  rend  and  actively  attacked.  One 
opponent  of  its  doctrines  was  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Another  was  Matthew  Wren,  eldest  son  to  the  Bishop  of  El^.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  met  for  scientific  research  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Wilkins.  and  had , 
said  Harrington,  "  an  excellent  faculty  of  magnifying  a  louse,  and  diminishing 
a  Commonwealth." 

In  1659,  Harrington  published  an  abridgment  of  his  Oceana  as  "The 
Art  of  Lawgiving,"  in  three  books.  Other  pieces  followed,  in  which  he  de- 
fended or  developed  his  opinions.  He  again  urged  them  when  Cromwell's 
Commonwe:Uth  was  in  its  death-throes.  Then  he  fell  back  upon  argument  at 
nightly  meetings  of  a  Rota  Club  which  met  in  the  New  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster. Milton's  old  pupil,  Cyriac  Skinner,  was  one  of  its  members ;  and  its 
elections  were  by  ballot,  with  rotation  in  the  tenure  ef  all  offices.  The  club  was 
put  an  end  to  at  the  Restoration,  when  Harrington  retired  to  his  study  and 
amused  himself  by  putting  his  System  of  Politics  into  the  form  of  Aphorisms. 

On  the  28tb  of  December  zo6z  James  Harrington,  then  fifty  years  old,  was 
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arrested  and  carried  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor.  His  Aphorisms  were  on  his 
desk,  and  as  they  also  were  to  be  carried  off,  he  asked  only  that  they  might 
first  bs  stitched  together  in  their  proper  order.  Why  he  was  arrested,  he  was 
not  told.  One  of  his  sisters  pleaded  in  vain  to  the  king.  He  was  fakdy 
accused  of  complicity  in  an  imaginary  plot,  of  which  nothing  could  be  made 
by  its  investigators.  No  heed  was  paid  to  the  frank  denials  of  a  man  of  the 
sincerest  nature,  who  never  had  concealed  his  thoughts  or  actions.  "  Why." 
he  was  asked,  at  his  first  examination  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  was  one  dt  his 
kinsmen,  "  Why  did  he,  as  a  pdvate  man,  meddle  with  politics?  What  had  a 
private  man  to  do  with  Government  ?  "  His  answer  was.  * '  My  lord,  there  is 
not  any  public  person,  nor  any  magistrate,  that  has  written  on  Politics,  worth 
a  button.  All  they  that  have  been  excellent  in  this  way  have  been  private  men« 
as  private  men,  my  lord,  as  myself.  There  is  Plato,  there  is  Aristotle,  (here  is 
Livy,  there  is  MachiaveL  My  lord,  I  can  sum  up  Aristotle's  Politics  in  a  vny 
few  words :  he  says,  there  is  the  Barbarous  Monarchy — such  a  one  where  tlw 
people  have  no  votes  in  making  the  laws ;  he  says,  there  is  the  Heroic 
Monarchy — ^such  a  one  where  the  people  have  their  votes  in  making  the  laws ; 
and  then,  he  says,  there  is  Democracy  ;  and  affirms  that  a  man  cannot  be  said 
to  have  liberty  but  in  a  Democracy  only."  Lord  Lauderdale  here  showing  im- 
patience, Harrington  added:  "I  say  Aristotle  says  so.  i  have  not  said  so 
much.  And  under  what  prince'  was  it  ?  Was  it  not  under  Alexander,  the  greatest 
prince  then  in  the  workl  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  did  Alexander  hang  np 
Aristotle ;  did  he  molest  him  ?  Livy,  for  a  Commonwealth,  is  one  of  the  follest 
authors  ;  did  not  he  write  under  Augustus  Caesar?  Did  Caesar  hang  up  Livy; 
did  he  molest  him  ?  Machiavel,  what  a  Commonwealthsman  was  he  ?  bat  he 
wrote  under  the  Medici  when  they  were  princes  in  Florence  :  did  they  hang  up 
Machiavel ;  or  did  they  molest  him  ?  I  have  done  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
greatest  politicians :  the  king  will  do  no  otherwise  than  as  the  greatest  princes. " 

That  was  too  much  to  hope,  even  in  a  dream,  of  the  low-minded  Charks 
the  Second.  Harrington  could  not  obtain  even  the  show  of  justice  in  a  pubbc 
trial.  He  was  kept  five  months  an  untried  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  only  sbeltefcd 
from  daily  brutalities  by  bribe  to  the  lieutenant.  When  his  Habeas  Corpus  had 
been  moved  for,  it  was  at  first  flatly  refused ;  and  when  it  had  been  grantei 
Harrington  was  smuggled  away  from  the  Tower  between  one  and  two  o'dod 
in  the  morning,  and  carried  on  board  a  ship  that  took  him  to  closer  imprison- 
ment on  St  Nicholas  Island,  opposite  Plymouth.  There  his  health  suffered 
seriously,  and  his  family  obtained  his  removal  to  imprisonment  in  Plymouth  \ff 
giving  a  bond  of  jf  5000  as  sureties  against  his  escape.  In  Plymouth,  Har- 
rington suffered  from  scurvy,  and  at  last  he  became  insane. 

When  he  had  been  made  a  complete  wreck  in  body  and  in  mind,  his 
gracious  Majesty  restored  Harrington  to  his  family.  He  never  recovered 
health,  but  still  occupied  himself  much  vrith  his  pen ;  writing,  among  other 
things,  a  serious  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  themselves  mad  who  thoagfat 
him  so. 

In  those  last  days  of  his  shattered  life  James  Harrington  married  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  a  witty  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dorrdl,  0[ 
Buckinghamshire.  Gout  was  added  to  his  troubles ;  then  he  was  palsied ;  and 
he  died  at  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  on  the  nth  of  September  i^* 
He  was  buried  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  by  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Raw» 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 

August  2887. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  THE  WORK. 


»♦>- 


Oceana  is  saluted  by  the  panegyrist  after  this  manner  :  "  O  the 
most  blest  and  fortunate  of  all  countries,  Oceana !  how  deservedly 
has  Nature  with  the  bounties  of  heaven  and  earth  endued  thee  I 
Thy  ever  fruitful  womb  not  closed  with  ice,  nor  dissolved  by  the 
raging  star ;  where  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  perpetual  twins  :  thy 
woods  are  not  the  harbour  of  devouring  beasts,  nor  thy  continual 
verdure  the  ambush  of  serpents,  but  the  food  of  innumerable  herds 
and  flocks  presenting  thee,  their  shepherdess,  with  distended 
"^^gs  or  golden  fleeces.  The  wings  of  thy  night  involve  thee 
J)ot  in  the  horror  of  darkness,  but  have  still  some  white  feather  ; 
and  thy  day  is  (that  for  which  we  esteem  life)  the  longest."  But 
this  ecstasy  of  Pliny,  as  is  observed  by  Bertius,  seems  to  allude 
as  well  to  Marpesia  and  Panopea,  now  provinces  of  this  com- 
monwealth, as  to  Oceana  itself. 

To  speak  of  the  people  in  each  of  these  countries.  This  of 
Oceana,  for  so  soft  a  one,  is  the  most  martial  in  the  whole  world. 
*'  Let  States  that  aim  at  greatness,"  says  Verulamius,  **  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentlemen  multiply  too  fast,  for  that 
snakes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain 
<iriven  out  of  heart,  and  in  effect  but  a  gentleman's  labourer  ; 
Just  as  you  may  see  in  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  the  staddcls 
too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs  and 
bushes ;  so  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the 
commons  will  be  base ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that  at  last,  that 
not  the  hundreth  poll  will  be  fit  for  a  helmet,  specially  as  to  the 
infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army,  and  so  there  will  be 
4^eat  population  and  little  strength.    This  of  which  I  speak  has 
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been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of  Oceana  and' 
France,  whereof  Oceana,  though  far  less  in  territory  and  popula- 
tion, has  been  nevertheless  an  overmatch,  in  regard  the  middle 
people  of  Oeeana  make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  in 
France  do  not.''  In  which  words  Verulamius,  as  Machiavel 
has  done  before  him,  harps  much  upon  a  string  which  he  has 
not  perfectly  tuned,  and  that  is,  the  balance  of  dominion  or 
property  :  as  it  follows  more  plainly,  in  his  praise  "  of  the  pro- 
found and  admirable  device  of  Panurgus,  king  of  Oceana,  in 
making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard  ;  that  is, 
maintained  with  such  a  proportion  of  land  to  them,  as  may  breed 
a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  no  servile  condition, 
and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hand  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere 
hirelings.  And  thus  indeefl,''  says  he, ''  you  shall  attain  to  Vir^'s 
character  which  he  gives  of  ancient  Italy." 

But  the  tillage  bringing  up  a  good  soldiery,  brings  up  a  good 
commonwealth ;  which  the  author  in  the  praise  of  Panurgus  did 
not  mind,  nor  Panurgus  in  deserving  that  praise ;  for  where  the 
owner  of  the  plough  comes  to  have  the  sword  too,  he  will  use  it  in 
defence  of  his  own ;  whence  it  has  h£^)pened  that  the  pe<^)le  of 
Oceana,  in  proportion  to  their  property,  have  been  always  free. 
And  the  genius  of  this  nation  has  ever  had  some  resemblance 
with  that  of  ancient  I  talyi  which  was  wholly  addicted  to  common* 
w^ealths,  and  where  Rome  came  to  make  the  greatest  account  6i 
her  rustic  tribes,  and  to  call  her  consuls  from  the  plough ;  for  in 
the  way  of  parliaments,  which  was  the  government  of  this  realm, 
men  of  country  lives  have  been  still  entrusted  with  the  greatest 
affairs,  and  the  people  have  constantly  had  an  aversion  to  the  ways 
of  the  court.  Ambition,  loving  to  be  gay,  and  to  fawn,  has  been 
a  gallantry  looked  upon  as  having  something  in  it  of  the  livery ; 
and  husbandry,  or  the  country  way  of  life,  though  of  a  grosser 
spinning,  as  the  best  stuff  of  a  commonwealth,  according  to 
Aristotle,  such  a  one  being  the  most  obstinate  assertress  of  her 
liberty,  and  the  least  subject  to  innovation  or  turbulency. 
Wherefore  till  the  foundations,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  were 
removed,  this  people  was  observed  to  be  the  least  subject  to 
shakings  and  turbulency  of  any ;  whereas  commonwealths,  upon 
which  the  city  life  has  had  the  stronger  influence,  as  Athens, 
have  seldom  or  never  been  quiet,  but  at  the  best  are  found  to* 
have  injured  their  own  business  by  overdoing  it.    Whence  the 
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urban  tribes  of  Rome,  consisting  of  the  Turba  forensis,  and 
libertines  that  had  received  their  freedom  by  manumission,  were 
of  no  reputation  in  comparison  of  the  rustics.  It  is  true,  that 
with  Venice  it  may  seem  to  be  otherwise,  in  regard  the  gentlemen 
(for  so  are  all  such  called  as  have  a  right  to  that  government),  are 
wholly  addicted  to  the  city  life ;  but  then  the  Turba  forensisy  the 
secretaries,  Cittadini,  with  the  rest  of  the  populace,  are  wholly 
excluded.  Otherwise  a  commonwealth  consisting  but  of  one 
city  would  doubtless  be  stormy,  in  regard  that  ambition  would 
be  every  man's  trade ;  but  where  it  consists  of  a  country,  the 
plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  finds  him  a  better  calling,  and 
produces  the  most  innocent  and  steady  genius  of  a  common^ 
wealth,  such  as  is  that  of  Oceana. 

Marpesia,  being  the  northern  part  of  the  same  island,  is  the 
dry  nurse  of  a  populous  and  hardy  nation,  but  where  the  staddels^ 
have  been  formerly  too  thick ;  whence  their  courage  answered 
not  their  hardiness,  except  in  the  nobility,  who  governed  that 
country  much  after  the  manner  of  Poland,  but  that  the  king 
was  not  elective  till  the  people  received  their  liberty  ;  the  yoke 
of-  the  nobility  being  broken  by  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana^ 
which  in  grateful  return  is  thereby  provided  with  an  inexhaus* 
tible  magazine  of  auxiliaries. 

Panopea,  the  soft  mother  of  a  slothful  and  pusillanimous 
people,  is  a  neighbour  island,  anciently  subjected  by  the  arms  of 
Oceana;  since  almost  depopulated  for  shaking  the  yoke,  and  at 
length  replanted  with  a  new  race.  But,  through  what  virtues  of 
the  soil,  or  vice  of  the  air  soever  it  be,  they  come  still  to 
degenerate.  Wherefore  seeing  it  is  neither  likely  to  yield  men 
fit  for  arms,  nor  necessary  it  should,  it  had  been  the  interest  of 
Oceana  so  to  have  disposed  of  this  province,  being  both  rich  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  full  of  commodious  ports  for  trade,, 
that  it  might  have  been  ordered  for  the  best  in  relation  to  her 
purse,  which  in  my  opinion,  if  it  had  been  thought  upon  in  time„ 
might  have  been  best  done  by  planting  it  with  Jews,  allowing 
them  their  own  rites  and  laws ;  for  that  would  have  brought 
them  suddenly  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  sufficient: 
numbers.  And  though  the  Jews  be  now  altogether  for  mer- 
chandise, yet  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (except  since  their  exile 
from  whence  they  have  not  been  landlords)  they  were  altogether 
for  agriculture ;  and  there  is  no  cause  why  a  man  should  doubt^^ 
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but  having  a  fruitful  country,  and  excellent  ports  too,  'they 
would  be  good  at  both,  Panopea,  well  peopled,  would  be  worth 
a  matter  of  four  millions  dry  rents  ;  that  is,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  the  agriculture  and  trade,  which,  with  a  nation  of  that 
industry,  comes  at  least  to  as  much  more.  Wherefore  Panopea, 
being  fanned  out  to  the  Jews  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  for  the 
pay  of  a  provincial  army  to  protect  them  during  the  term  of 
seven  years,  and  for  two  millions  annual  revenue  from  that 
time  forward,  besides  the  customs,  which  would  pay  the 
provincial  army,  would  have  been  a  bargain  of  such  advantage, 
both  to  them  and  this  commonwealth,  as  is  not  to  be  found 
otherwise  by  either.  To  receive  the  Jews  after  any  other 
manner  into  a  commonwealth  were  to  maim  it ;  for  they  of  all 
nations  never  incorporate,  but  taking  up  the  room  of  a  limb, 
are  of  no  use  or  office  to  the  body,  while  they  suck  the  nourish- 
ment which  would  sustain  a  natural  and  useful  member. 

If  Panopea  had  been  so  disposed  of,  that  knapsack,  with  the 
Marpesian  auxiliary,  had  been  an  inestimable  treasure  ;  the 
situation  of  these  countries  being  islands  (as  appears  by  Venice 
how  advantageous  such  a  one  is  to  the  like  government)  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  God  for  a  commonwealth.  And  yet 
that,  through  the  straitness  of  the  place  and  defect  of  proper 
arms,  can  be  no  more  than  a  commonwealth  for  preservation ; 
whereas  this,  reduced  to  the  like  government,  is  a  common- 
wealth for  increase,  and  upon  the  mightiest  foundation  that 
any  has  been  laid  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

"  Illam  arctl  capiens  Neptunus  compede  slzingit : 
Hanc  autem  glaucis  captus  complectitur  ulois." 

The  sea  gives  law  to  the  growth  of  Venice,  but  the  growth  of 
Oceana  gives  law  to  the  sea. 

These  countries,  having  been  anciently  distinct  and  hostile 
kingdoms,  came  by  Morpheus  the  Marpesian,  who  succeeded 
by  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  Oceana,  not  only  to  be 
joined  under  one  head,  but  to  be  cast,  as  it  were  by  a  charm, 
into  that  profound  sleep,  which,  broken  at  length  by  the  trumpet 
of  civil  war,  has  produced  those  effects  that  have  given  occasion 
to  the  ensuing  discourse^  divided  into  four  parts. 


o 
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I.  The  Preliminaries,  showing  the  Principles  of  Government. 

II.  The  Council  op  Legislators,  showing  the  Art  of  Making 
A  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Model  op  the  Commonwealth  op  Oceaka,  showing 

the  Effect  cp  such  an  Art. 

IV.  The  Corollary,  showing  some  Consequences  of  scck  a 

Government. 


I.   THE   PRELIMINARIES. 

SHOWING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Janotti,  the  most  excellent  describer  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Venice,  divides  the  whole  series  of  government  into  two  times 
or  periods  :  the  one  ending  with  the  liberty  of  Rome,  which  was 
the  course  or  empire,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  ancient  prudence,  first 
discovered  to  mankind  by  God  Himself  in  the  fabric  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  picked  out  of  His  foot-* 
steps  in  Nature,  and  unanimously  followed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  the  other  beginning  with  the  arms  of  Cassar,  which^ 
extinguishing  liberty,  were  the  transition  of  ancient  into  modem 
prudence,  introduced  by  those  inundations  of  Huns,  Goths, 
Vandals,  Lombards,  Saxons,  which,  breaking  the  Roman  empire, 
deformed  the  whole  face  of  the  world  with  those  ill  features  of 
government,  which  at  this  time  are  become  far  worse  in  these 
Western  parts,  except  Venice,  which,  escaping  the  hsmds  of  the 
Barbarians  by  virtue  of  its  impregnable  situation,  has  had  its 
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eye  fixed  upon  ancient  prudence,  and  is  attained  to  a  perfection 
^ven  beyond  the  copy. 

Relation  being  had  to  these  two  times,  government  (to  define 
•It  dejure,  or  according  to  ancient  prudence)  is  an  art  whereby  a 
civil  society  of  men  is  instituted  and  preserved  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  common  right  or  interest ;  or,  to  follow  Aristotle  and 
Livy,  it  is  the  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 

And  government  (to  define  it  defacio^  or  according  to  modern 
prudence)  is  an  art  whereby  some  man,  or  some  few  men,  subject 
a  city  or  a  nation,  and  rule  it  according  to  his  or  their  private 
interest ;  which,  because  the  laws  in  such  cases  are  made 
-according  to  the  interest  of  a  man,  or  of  some  few  families,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  empire  of  men,  and  not  of  laws. 

The  former  kind  is  that  which  Machiavel  (whose  books  are 
neglected)  is  the  only  politician  that  has  gone  about  to  retrieve  ; 
and  that  Leviathan  (who  would  have  his  book  imposed  upon  the 
universities)  goes  about  to  destroy.  For  "it  is,"  says  he, 
***  another  error  of  Aristotle's  politics  that  in  a  well-ordered 
-commonwealth  not  men  should  govern,  but  the  laws.  What 
man  that  has  his  natural  senses,  though  he  can  neither  write 
nor  read,  does  not  find  himself  governed  by  them  he  fears,  and 
believes  can  kill  or  hurt  him  when  he  obeys  not?  Or,  who 
believes  that  the  law  can  hurt  him,  which  is  but  words  and 
paper,  without  the  hands  and  swords  of  men  t "  I  confess  that 
the  magistrate  upon  his  bench  is  that  to  the  law  which  a  gunner 
upon  his  platform  is  to  his  cannon.  N.evertheless,  I  should  not 
dare  to  argue  with  a  man  of  any  ingenuity  after  this  manner. 
A  whole  army,  though  they  can  neither  write  nor  read,  are  not 
afraid  of  a  platform,  which  they  know  is  but  earth  or  stone ; 
nor  of  a  cannon,  which,  without  a  hand  to  give  fire  to  it,  is  but 
-cold  iron  ;  therefore  a  whole  army  is  afraid  of  one  man.  But  of 
this  kind  is  the  ratiocination  of  Leviathan,  as  I  shall  show  in 
divers  places  that  come  in  my  way,  throughout  his  whole 
politics,  or  worse ;  as  where  he  says,  "  Of  Aristotle  and  of  Cicero, 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  under  popular 
States,  that  they  derived  those  rights  not  from  the  principles  of 
Mature,  but  transcribed  them  into  their  books  out  of  the  practice 
of  their  own  commonwealths,  as  grammarians  describe  the  rules 
of  language  out  of  poets:"  Which  is  as  if  a  man  should  tell 
famous  Harvey  that  he  transcribed  his  cinndation  of  the  blood 
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not  out  of  the  principles  of  Nature,  but  out  of  the  anatomy  of 
this  or  that  body. 

To  go  on  therefore  with  his  preliminary  discourse,  I  shall 
divide  it,  according  to  the  two  definitions  of  government  relating 
to  Janotti*s  two  times,  in  two  parts.  The  first,  treating  of  the 
principles  of  government  in  general,  and  according  to  the 
ancients  ;  the  second,  treating  of  the  late  governments  of  Oceana 
in  particular,  and  in  that  of  modern  prudence. 

Government,  according  to  the  ancients,  and  their  learned 
disciple  Machiavel,  the  only  politician  of  later  ages,  is  of  three 
lands  :  the  government  of  one  man,  or  of  the  better  sort,  or  of 
the  whole  people ;  which,  by  their  more  learned  names,  are 
called  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  These  they 
hold,  through  their  proneness  to  degenerate,  to  be  all  evil.  For 
whereas  they  that  govern  should  govern  according  to  reason,  if 
they  govern  according  to  passion  they  do  that  which  they 
should  not  do.  Wherefore,  as  reason  and  passion  are  two  things, 
so  government  by  reason  is  one  thing,  and  the  corruption  of 
government  by  passion  is  another  thing,  but  not  always  another 
government :  as  a  body  that  is  alive  is  one  thing,  and  a  body 
that  is  dead  is  another  thing,  but  not  always  another  creature, 
though  the  corruption  of  one  comes  at  length  to  be  the  genera- 
tion of  another.  The  corruption  then  of  monarchy  is  called 
tyranny ;  that  of  aristocracy,  oligarchy ;  and  that  of  democracy, 
anarchy.  But  legislators,  having  found  these  three  governments 
at  the  best  to  be  naught,  have  invented  another,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  them  all,  which  only  is  good.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients. 

But  Leviathan  is  positive  that  they  are  all  deceived,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  government  in  Nature  than  one  of  the  three  ; 
as  also  that  the  flesh  of  them  cannot  stink,  the  names  of  their 
corruptions  being  but  the  names  of  men's  fancies,  which  will  be 
understood  when  we  are  shown  which  of  them  was  Senaius 
JPofiulusque  Romanus, 

To  go  my  own  way,  and  yet  to  follow  the  ancients,  the 
principles  of  government  are  twofold  :  internal,  or  the  goods  of 
the  mind ;  and  external,  or  the  goods  of  fortune.  The  goods  of 
the  mind  are  natural  or  acquired  virtues,  as  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  courage,  &c.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  riches.  There  be 
goods  also  of  the  body,  as  health,  beauty,  strength ;  but  these 
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are  not  to  be  brought  into  account  upon  this  score,  because  if  a 
man  or  an  army  acquires  victory  or  empire,  it  is  more  from 
their  discipline,  arms,  and  courage  than  from  their  natural 
health,  beauty,  or  strength,  in  regard  that  a  people  conquered 
may  have  more  of  natural  strength,  beauty  and  health,  and  yet 
find  little  remedy.  The  principles  of  government  then  are  in 
the  goods  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  goods  of  fortune.  To  the  goods 
of  the  mind  answers  authority  ;  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  power 
or  empire.  Wherefore  Leviathan,  though  he  be  right  where  he 
says  that  ^  riches  are  power,"  is  mistaken  where  he  says  that 
'^ prudence,  or  the  reputation  of  prudence,  is  power;"  for  the 
learning  or  prudence  of  a  man  is  no  more  power  than  the 
learning  or  prudence  of  a  book  or  author,  which  is  properly 
authority.  A  learned  writer  may  have  authority  though  he  has 
no  power ;  and  a  foolish  magistrate  may  have  power,  though  he 
has  otherwise  no  esteem  or  authority.  The  difference  of  these 
two  is  observed  by  Livy  in  Evander,  of  whom  he  says  that  he 
governed  rather  by  the  authority  of  others  than  by  bis  own 
power. 

To  begin  with  riches,  in  regard  that  men  are  hung  upon  these, 
not  of  choice  as  upon  the  other,  but  of  necessity  and  by  the 
teeth ;  forasmuch  as  he  who  wants  bread  is  his  servant  that 
will  feed  him,  if  a  man  thus  feeds  a  whole  people,  they  are 
under  his  empire. 

Empire  is  of  two  kinds,  domestic  and  national,  or  foreign  and 
provincial 

Domestic  empire  is  founded  upon  dominion. 

Dominion  is  property,  real  or  personal ;  that  is  to  say,  in  lands, 
or  in  money  and  goods. 

Lands,  or  the  parts  and  parcels  of  a  territory,  are  held  by  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors,  lord  or  lords  of  it,  in  some  proportion ; 
and  such  (except  it  be  in  a  city  that  has  little  or  no  land,  and 
whose  revenue  is  in  trade)  as  is  the  proportion  or  balance  of 
dominion  or  property  in  land,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  empire. 

If  one  man  be  sole  landlord  of  a  territory,  or  overbalance  the 
people,  for  example,  three  parts  in  four,  he  is  Grand  Seignior ;  for 
so  the  Turk  is  called  from  his  property,  and  his  empire  is 
absolute  monarchy. 

If  the  few  or  a  nobility,  or  a  nobility  with  the  clergy,  be  land- 
lords, or  overbalance  the  people  to  the  like  proportion,  it  makes 
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the  Gothic  balance  (to  be  shown  at  large  in  the  second  part  of 
this  discourse),  and  the  empire  is  mixed  monarchy,  as  that  of 
Spain,  Poland,  and  late  of  Oceana. 

And  if  the  whole  people  be  landlords,  or  hold  the  lands  so 
divided  among  them  that  no  one  man,  or  number  of  men, 
within  the  compass  of  the  few  or  aristocracy,  overbalance  them, 
the  empire  (without  the  interposition  of  force)  is  a  common- 
wealth. 

If  force  be  interposed  in  any  of  these  three  cases,  it  must 
either  frame  the  government  to  the  foundation,  or  the  foundation 
to  the  government ;  or  holding  the  government  not  according  to 
the  balance,  it  is  not  natural,  but  violent ;  and  therefore  if  it  be 
at  the  devotion  of  a  prince,  it  is  tyranny  ;  if  at  the  devotion  of 
the  few,  oligarchy ;  or  if  in  the  power  of  the  people,  anarchy. 
Each  of  which  confusions,  the  balance  standing  otherwise,  is 
but  of  short  continuance,  because  against  the  nature  of  the 
balance,  which,  not  destroyed,  destroys  that  which  opposes  it. 

But  there  be  certain  other  confusions,  which,  being  rooted  in 
the  balance,  are  of  longer  continuance,  and  of  worse  conse- 
quence ;  as,  first,  where  a  nobility  holds  half  the  property,  or 
about  that  proportion,  and  the  people  the  other  half ;  in  which 
case,  without  altering  the  balance  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
one  must  eat  out  the  other,  as  the  people  did  the  nobility  in 
Athens,  and  the  nobility  the  people  in  Rome.     Secondly,  when 
a  prince  holds  about  half  the  dominion,  and  the  people  the 
other  half  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Roman  emperors,  planted 
partly  upon  their  military  colonies,  and  partly  upon  the  senate 
and  the  people),  the  government  becomes  a  very  shambles,  both 
of  the  princes  and  the  people.    Somewhat  of  this  nature  are 
certain  governments  at  this  day,  which  are  said  to  subsist  by 
confusion.    In  this  case,  to  fix  the  balance,  is  to  entail  misery ; 
but  in  the  three  former,  not  to  fix  it,  is  to  lose  the  government. 
"Wherefore  it  being  unlawful  in  Turkey  that  any  should  possess 
land  but  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  balance  is  fixed  by  the  law,  and 
tliat  empire  firm.     Nor,  though  the  kings  often  selh  was  the 
throne  of  Oceana  known  to  shake,  until  the  statute  of  aliena- 
tions broke  the  pillars,  by  giving  way  to  the  nobility  to  sell  their 
estates.    While  Lacedemon  held  to  the  division  of  land  made 
by  Lycurgus,  it  was  immovable ;  but,  breaking  that,  could  stand 
no  longer.    This  kind  of  law  fixing  the  balance  in  lands  is  called 
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Agrarian,  and  was  first  introduced  by  God  himsdf,  who  divided 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  His  people  by  lots,  and  is  of  such  virtue, 
that  wherever  it  has  held  that  government  has  not  altered^ 
except  by  consent;  as  in  that  unparalleled  example  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  when  being  in  liberty  they  would  needs  choose 
a  king.  But  without  an  Agrarian  law,  government,  whether 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  popular,  has  no  long  lease. 

As  for  dominion,  personal  or  in  money,  it  may  now  and  then 
stir  up  a  Melius  or  a  Manlius,  which,  if  the  commonwealth  be 
not  provided  with  some  kind  of  dictatorian  power,  may  be 
dangerous,  though  it  has  been  seldom  or  never  successful; 
hecause  to  property  producing  empire,  it  is  required  that  it 
should  have  some  certain  root  or  foothold,  which,  except  in 
land,  it  cannot  have,  being  otherwise  as  it  were  upon  the 
wing. 

Nevertheless,  in  such  cities  as  subsist  mostly  by  trade,  and 
have  little  or  no  land,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  the  balance  of 
treasure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  land  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned. 

But  Leviathan,  though  he  seems  to  skew  at  antiquity,  follow- 
ing his  furious  master  Cameades,  has  caught  hold  of  the  public 
sword,  to  which  he  reduces  all  manner  and  matter  of  govern- 
ment; as,  where  he  affirms  this  opinion  [that  any  monarch 
receives  his  power  by  covenant,  that  is  to  say,  upon  conditions] 
"  to  proceed  from  the  not  understanding  this  easy  truth,  that 
xrovenants  being  but  words  and  breath,  have  no  power  to  oblige, 
contain,  constrain,  or  protect  any  man,  but  what  they  have  from 
the  public  sword.''  But  as  he  said  of  the  law,  that  without  this 
sword  it  is  but  paper,  so  he  might  have  thought  of  this  sword, 
that  without  a  hand  it  is  but  cold  iron.  The  hand  which  holds 
this  sword  is  the  militia  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  militia  of  a  nation 
is  either  an  army  in  the  field,  or  ready  for  the  field  upon 
occasion.  But  an  army  is  a  beast  that  has  a  great  belly,  and 
must  be  fed :  wherefore  this  will  come  to  what  pastures  you 
have,  and  what  pastures  you  have  wiU  come  to  the  balance  of 
property,  without  which  the  public  sword  is  but  a  name  or  mere 
spitfrog.  Wherefore,  to  set  that  which  Leviathan  says  of  arms 
and  of  contracts  a  little  straighter,  he  that  can  graze  this  beast 
with  the  great  belly,  as  the  Turk  does  his  Timariots,  may  well 
deride  him  that  imagines  he  received  his  power  by  covenant,  or 
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is  obliged  to  any  such  toy :  it  being  in  this  case  only  that 
covenants  are  but  words  and  breath.  But  if  the  property  of  the 
nobiUty,  stocked  with  their  tenants  and  retainers,  be  the  pasture 
of  that  beast,  the  ox  knows  his  master's  crib ;  and  rt  is  im- 
possible for  a  king  in  such  a  constitution  to  reign  otherwise 
than  by  covenant ;  or  if  he  break  it,  it  is  words  that  come  to 
blows. 

**  But,"  says  he^  "when  an  assembly  of  men  is  made  sovereign^ 
then  no  man  imagines  any  such  covenant  to  have  part  in  the 
institution."  But  what  was  that  by  Publicola  of  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  that  whereby  the  people  had  their  tribunes  ?  "  Fie," 
says  he,  "  nobody  is  so  dull  as  to  say  that  the  people  of  Rome 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Romans,  to  hold  the  sovereignty  on 
such  or  such  conditions,  which,  not  performed,  the  Romans 
might  depose  the  Roman  people."  In  which  there  be  several 
remarkable  things  ;  for  he  holds  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  to 
have  consisted  of  one  assembly,  whereas  it  consisted  of  the 
senate  and  the  people;  that  they  were  not  upon  covenant, 
whereas  every  law  enacted  by  them. was  a  covenant  between 
them ;  that  the  one  assembly  was  made  sovereign,  whereas  the^ 
people,  who  only  were  sovereign,  were  such  from  the  beginning^ 
as  appears  by  the  ancient  style  of  their  covenants  or  laws — "  The 
senate  has  resolved,  the  people  have  decreed ; "  that  a  council 
being  made  sovereign,  cannot  be  made  such  upon  conditions,, 
whereas  the  Decemvirs  being  a  council  that  was  made  sovereign, 
was  made  such  upon  conditions ;  that  all  conditions  or  cove- 
nants making  a  sovereign,  the  sovereign  being  made,  are  void ; 
whence  it  must  follow  that,  the  Decemviri  being  made,  were 
ever  after  the  lawful  government  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was. 
unlawful  for  the  conmionwealth  of  Rome  to  depose  the 
Decemvirs ;  as  also  that  Cicero,  if  he  wrote  otherwise  out  of  his 
commonwealth,  did  not  write  out  of  nature.  But  to  come  to 
others  that  see  more  of  this  balance. 

You  have  Aristotle  full  of  it  in  divers  places,  especially  where 
he  says,  that "  inunoderate  wealth,  as  where  one  man  or  the  few 
have  greater  possessions  than  the  equality  or  the  frame  of  the 
commonwealth  will  bear,  is  an  occasion  of  sedition,  which  ends 
for  the  greater  part  in  monarchy  ;  and  that  for  this  cause  the 
ostracism  has  been  received  in  divers  places,  as  in  Argos  and 
Athens.    But  that  it  were  better  to  prevent  the  growth  in  the 
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beginning,  than,  when  it  has  got  head,  to  seek  the  remedy  of 
such  an  evil." 

Machiavel  has  missed  it  very  narrowly  and  more  dangerously ; 
for,  not  fully  perceiving  that  if  a  commonwealth  be  galled  by  the 
gentry  it  is  by  their  overbalance,  he  speaks  of  the  gentry  as 
hostile  to  popular  governments,  and  of  popular  governments  as 
iiostile  to  the  gentry ;  and  makes  us  believe  that  the  people  in 
■such  are  so  enraged  against  them,  that  where  they  meet  a  gentle- 
man they  kill  him  :  which  can  never  be  proved  by  any  one 
example,  unless  in  civil  war,  seeing  that  even  in  Switzerland 
the  gentry  are  not  only  safe,  but  in  honour.  But  the  balance,  as 
I  have  laid  it  down,  though  unseen  by  Machiavel,  is  that  which 
interprets  him,  and  that  which  he  confirms  by  his  judgment 
in  many  others  as  well  as  in  this  place,  where  he  concludes 
*'  That  he  who  will  go  about  to  make  a  conmionwealth  where 
there  be  many  gentlemen,  unless  he  first  destroys  them,  under- 
takes an  impossibility.  And  that  he  who  goes  about  to  introduce 
monarchy  where  the  condition  of  the  people  is  equal,  shall 
never  bring  it  to  pass,  unless  he  cull  out  such  of  them  as  are 
the  most  turbulent  and  ambitious,  and  make  them  gentlemen  or 
noblemen,  not  in  name  but  in  effect ;  that  is,  by  enriching  them 
with  lands,  castles  and  treasures,  that  may  gain  them  power 
among  the  rest,  and  bring  in  the  rest  to  dependence  upon  them- 
selves, to  the  end  that,  they  maintaining  their  ambition  by  the 
prince,  the  prince  may  maintain  his  power  by  them." 

Wherefore,  as  in  this  place  I  agree  with  Machiavel,  that  a 
nobility  or  gentry,  overbsdancing  a  popular  government,  is  the 
titter  bane  and  destruction  of  it ;  so  I  shall  show  in  another, 
that  a  nobility  or  gentry,  in  a  popular  government,  not  over- 
balancing it,  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  it. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  should  seem  that  we  may  lay  aside 
further  disputes  of  the  public  sword,  or  of  the  right  of  the 
militia ;  which,  be  the  government  what  it  will,  or  let  it  change 
how  it  can,  is  inseparable  from  the  overbalance  in  dominion  : 
nor,  if  otherwise  stated  by  the  law  or  custom  (as  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Rome,  where  the  people  having  the  sword,  the 
nobility  came  to  have  the  overbalance),  avails  it  to  any  other  end 
than  destruction.  For  as  a  building  swaying  from  the  founda- 
tion must  fall,  so  it  fares  with  the  law  swaying  from  reason, 
and  the  militia  from  the  balance  of  dominion.    And  thus  much 
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for  the  balance  of  national  or  domestic  empire,  which  is  in 
dominion. 

The  balance  of  foreign  or  provincial  empire  is  of  a  contrary- 
nature.  A  man  may  as  well  say  that  it  is  unlawful  for  him  who 
has  made  a  fair  and  honest  purchase  to  have  tenants,  as  for  a 
government  that  has  made  a  just  progress  and  enlargement  of 
itself  to  have  provinces.  But  how  a  province  may  be  justly 
acquired  appertains  to  another  place.  In  this  I  am  to  show  no 
more  than  how  or  upon  what  kind  of  balance,  it  is  to  be  held ;. 
in  order  whereto  I  shall  first  show  upon  what  kind  of  balance  it 
is  not  to  be  held.  It  has  been  said,  that  national  or  independent 
empire,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  to  be  exercised  by  them  that 
have  the  proper  balance  of  dominion  in  the  nation ;  wherefore 
provincial  or  dependent  empire  is  not  to  be  exercised  by  them 
that  have  the  balance  of  dominion  in  the  province,  because  that 
would  bring  the  government  from  provincial  and  dependent  to- 
national  and  independent.  Absolute  monarchy,  as  that  of  th& 
Turks,  neither  plants  its  people  at  home  nor  abroad,  otherwise 
than  as  tenants  for  life  or  at  will ;  wherefore  its  national  and 
provincial  government  is  all  one.  But  in  governments  that 
admit  the  citizen  or  subject  to  dominion  in  lands,  the  richest 
are  they  that  share  most  of  the  power  at  home ;  whereas  the 
richest  among  the  provincials,  though  native  subjects,  or  citizens 
'that  have  been  transplanted,  are  least  admitted  to  the  govern- 
ment abroad  ;  for  men,  like  flowers  or  roots  bemg  transplanted, 
take  after  the  soil  wherein  they  grow.  Wherefore  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome,  by  planting  colonies  of  its  citizens  within  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  took  the  best  way  of  propagating  itself,  and 
naturalizing  the  country;  whereas  if  it  had  planted  such  colonies 
without  the  bounds  of  Italy,  it  would  have  alienated  the  citizens, 
and  given  a  root  to  liberty  abroad,  that  might  have  sprung  up 
foreign  or  savage,  and  hostile  to  her  :  wherefore  it  never  made 
any  such  dispersion  of  itself  and  its  strength,  till  it  was  under 
the  yoke  of  die  Emperors,  who,  disburdening  themselves  of  the 
people,  as  having  less  apprehension  of  what  they  could  do 
abroad  than  at  home,  took  a  contrary  course. 

The  Mamalukes  (which,  till  any  man  show  me  the  contrary,  I 
shall  presume  to  have  been  a  commonwealth  consisting  of  an 
army/ whereof  the  compion  soldier  was  the  people,  the  com- 
mission officer  the  senate,  and  the  general  the  prince)  were 
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foreigners,  and  by  nation  Circassians,  that  governed  Egypt, 
wherefore  these  never  durst  plant  themselves  upon  dominion, 
which  growing  naturally  up  into  the  national  interest,  must  have 
dissolved  the  foreign  yoke  in  that  province. 

The  like  in  some  sort  may  be  said  of  Venice,  the  government 
whereof  is  usually  mistaken  ;  for  Venice,  though  it  does  not  take 
in  the  people,  never  excluded  them..  This  commonwealth,  the 
orders  whereof  are  the  most  democratical  or  popular  of  all 
others,  in  regard  of  the  exquisite  rotation  of  the  senate,  at  the 
first  institution  took  in  the  whole  people ;  they  that  now  live 
under  the  government  without  participation  of  it,  are  such  as 
have  since  either  voluntarily  chosen  so  to  do,  or  were  subdued 
by  arms.  Wherefore  the  subject  of  Venice  is  governed  by 
provinces,  and  the  balance  of  dominion  not  standing,  as  has 
been  said,  with  provincial  government ;  as  the  Mamalukes  durst 
not  cast  their  government  upon  this  balance  in  their  provinces, 
lest  the  national  interest  should  have  rooted  out  the  foreign,  so 
neither  dare  the  Venetians  take  in  their  subjects  upon  this 
balance,  lest  the  foreign  interest  should  root  out  the  national 
{which  is  that  of  the  three  thousand  now  governing),  and  by 
•diffusing  the  commonwealth  throughout  her  territories,  lose  the 
advantage  of  her  situation,  by  which  in  great  part  it  subsists. 
And  such  also  is  the  government  of  the  Spaniard  in  the  Indies, 
to  which  he  deputes  natives  of  his  own  countr)',  not  admitting 
the  Creoles  to  the  government  of  those  provinces,  though 
descended  from  Spaniards. 

But  if  a  prince  or  a  commonwealth  may  hold  a  territory  that 
is  foreign  in  this,  it  may  be  asked  why  he  may  not  hold  one 
that  is  native  in  the  like  manner  ?  To  which  I  answer,  because 
he  can  hold  a  foreign  by  a  native  territory,  but  not  a  native  by 
^  foreign;  and  as  hitherto  I  have  shown  what  is  not  the 
provincial  balance,  so  by  this  answer  it  may  appear  what  it  is, 
namely,  the  overbalance  of  a  native  territory  to  a  foreign  ;  for 
-as  one  country  balances  itself  by  the  distribution  of  property 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  same,  so  one  country  over- 
balances another  by  advantage  of  divers  kinds.  For  example, 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome  overbalanced  her  provinces  by  the 
vigour  of  a  more  excellent  government  opposed  to  a  crazier  ;  or 
by  a  more  exquisite  militia  opposed  to  one  inferior  in  coulage  or 
discipline.    The  like  was  that  of  the  Mamalukes,  being  a  hardy 
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people,  to  the  Egyptians  that  were  a  soft  one.  And  the  balance 
of  situation  is  in  this  kind  of  wonderful  effect ;  seeing  the  king 
of'' Denmark,  being  none  of  the  most  potent  princes,  is  able  at 
the  Sound  to  take  toll  of  the  greatest ;  and  as  this  king,  by  the 
advantage  of  the  land,  can  make  the  sea  tributary,  so  Venice, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  sea,  in  whose  arms  she  is  impregnable, 
can  make  the  land  to  feed  her  Gulf.  For  the  colonies  in  the 
Indies,  they  are  yet  babes  that  cannot  live  without  sucking  the 
breasts  of  their  mother  cities,  but  such  as  I  mistake  if  when  they 
come  of  age  they  do  not  wean  themselves  ;  which  causes  me  ta 
i¥onder  at  princes  that  delight  to  be  exhausted  in  that  way.  And 
so  much  for  the  principles  of  power,  whether  national  or 
provincial,  domestic  or  foreign ;  being  such  as  are  external,  and 
founded  in  the  goods  of  fortune. 

I  come  to  the  principles  of  authority,  which  are  internal,  and 
founded  upon  the  goods  of  the  mind.  These  the  legislator  that 
can  unite  in  his  government  with  those  of  fortune,  comes  nearest 
to  the  work  of  God,  whose  government  consists  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  which  was  said  by  Plato,  though  in  different  words,  as,. 
when  princes  should  be  philosophers,  or  philosophers  princes, 
the  world  would  be  happy.  And  says  Solomon  :  *'  There  is  an 
evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  which  proceeds  from  the 
ruler  [enimvero  neque  nobilem,  neque  ingenuum,  nee  libertinum 
quidem  armis  prseponere,  regia  utilitas  est  J.  Folly  is  set  in  great 
dignity,  and  the  rich  [either  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  goods- 
of  the  mind,  or  those  of  fortune  upon  that  balance  which  gives 
them  a  sense  of  the  national  interest]  sit  in  low  places.  I  have 
seen  servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants 
upon  the  earth."  Sad  complaints,  that  the  principles  of  power 
and  of  authority,  the  goods  of  the  mind  and  of  fortune,  do  not 
meet  and  twine  in  the  wreath  or  crown  of  empire  !  Wherefore,  if 
we  have  anything  of  piety  or  of  prudence,  let  us  raise  ourselves 
out  of  the  mire  of  private  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  virtue, 
and  put  a  hand  to  the  removal  of  "this  evil  from  under  the 
sun  ; "  this  evil  against  which  no  government  that  is  not  secured 
can  be  good ;  this  evil  from  which  the  government  that  is  secure 
must  be  perfect.  Solomon  tells  us,  that  the  cause  of  it  is  from 
the  ruler,  from  those  principles  of  power,  which,  balanced  upon 
earthly  trash,  exclude  the  heavenly  treasures  of  virtue,  and  that 
influence  of  it  upon  government  which  is  authority.    We  have 
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wandered  the  earth  to  find  out  the  balance  of  power;  but  to 
find  out  that  of  authority  we  must  ascend,  as  I  said,  nearer 
heaven,  or  to  the  image  of  God,  which  is  the  soul  of  man. 

The  soul  of  man  (whose  life  or  motion  is  perpetual  con- 
templation or  thought)  is  the  mistress  of  two  potent  rivals, 
the  one  reason,  the  other  passion,  that  are  in  continual  suit ; 
and,  according  as  she  gives  up  her  will  to  these  or  either  of 
them,  is  the  felicity  or  misery  which  man  partakes  in  this 
mortal  life. 

For,  as  whatever  was  passion  in  the  contemplation  of  a  man, 
being  brought  forth  by  his  will  into  action,  is  vice  and  the 
bondage  of  sin ;  so  whatever  was  reason  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  man,  being  brought  forth  by  his  will  into  action,  is  virtue 
and  the  freedom  of  soul. 

Again,  as  those  actions  of  a  man  that  were  sin  acquire  to 
himself  repentance  or  shame,  and  affect  others  with  scorn  or 
pity,  so  those  actions  of  a  man  that  are  virtue  acquire  to  him- 
self honour,  and  upon  others  authority. 

Now  government  is  no  other  than  the  soul  of  a  nation  or  city : 
wherefore  that  which  was  reason  in  the  debate  of  a  common* 
wealth  being  brought  forth  by  the  result,  must  be  virtue ;  and 
forasmuch  as  the  soul  of  a  city  or  nation  is  the  sovereign  power, 
her  virtue  must  be  law.  But  the  government  whose  law  is  virtue, 
and  whose  virtue  is  law,  is  the  same  whose  empire  is  authorit)', 
and  whose  authority  is  empire. 

Again,  if  the  liberty  of  a  man  consists  in  the  empire  of  his 
reason,  the  absence  whereof  would  betray  him  to  the  bondage 
of  his  passions,  then  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  consists  in 
the  empire  of  her  laws,  the  absence  whereof  would  betray  her  to 
the  lust  of  tyrants.  And  these  I  conceive  to  Txi  the  principles 
upon  which  Aristotle  and  Livy  (injuriously  accused  by  Leviathan 
for  not  writing  out  of  Nature)  have  grounded  their  assertion, 
"that  a  commonwealth  is  an  empire  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
But  they  must  not  carry  it  so.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  liberty, 
whereof  there  is  so  frequent  and  honourable  mention  in  the 
histories  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  writings  and  discourses  of  those  that  from  them  have 
received  all  their  learning  in  the  politics,  is  not  the  liberty  of 
particular  men,  but  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth."  He 
might  as  well  have  said  that  the  estates  of  particular  men  in  a 
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commonwealth  are  not  the  riches  of  particular  men,  but  the 
riches  of  the  commonwealth;  for  equality  of  estates  causes 
equality  of  power,  and  equality  of  power  is  the  liberty,  not  only 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  every  man.  But  sure  a  man 
would  never  be  thus  irreverent  with  the  greatest  authors,  and 
positive  against  all  antiquity,  without  some  certain  demonstration 
of  truth — and  what  is  it  ?  Why,  "there  is  written  on  the  turrets 
of  the  city  of  Lucca  in  great  characters  at  this  day  the  word 
LiBERTAS ;  yet  no  man  can  thence  infer  that  a  particular  man 
has  more  liberty  or  immunity  from  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth there  than  in  Constantinople.  Whether  a  commonwealth 
be  monarchical  or  popular,  the  freedom  is  the  same."  The 
mountain  has  brought  forth,  and  we  have  a  little  equivocation  I 
For  to  say  that  a  Lucchese  has  no  more  liberty  or  immunity 
from  the  laws  of  Lucca  than  a  Turk  has  from  those  of 
Constantinople ;  and  to  say  that  a  Lucchese  has  no  more 
liberty  or  immunity  by  the  laws  of  Lucca,  than  a  Turk  has  by 
those  of  Constantinople,  are  pretty  different  speeches.  The  first 
may  be  said  of  all  governments  alike ;  the  second  scarce  of  any 
two  ;  much  less  of  these,  seeing  it  is  known  that,  whereas  the 
greatest  Bashaw  is  a  tenant,  as  well  of  his  h^d  as  of  his  estate, 
at  the  will  of  his  lord,  the  meanest  Lucchese  that  has  land  is  a 
freeholder  of  both,  and  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  the  law,  and 
that  framed  by  every  private  man  to  no  other  end  (or  they  may 
thank  themselves)  than  to  protect  the  liberty  of  every  private 
man,  which  by  that  means  comes  to  be  the  liberty  of  the 
commonwealth. 

But  seeing  they  that  make  the  laws  iii  commonwealths  are 
bXit  men,  the  main  question  seems  to  be,  how  a  commonwealth 
comes  to  be  an  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  ?  Or  how  the 
debate  or  result  of  a  commonwealth  is  so  sure  to  be  according 
to  reason ;  seeing  they  who  debate,  and  they  who  resolve,  be 
but  men  ?  "  And  as  often  as  reason  is  against  a  man,  so  often 
will  a  man  be  against  reason." 

This  is  thought  to  be  a  shrewd  saying,  but  will  do  no  harm  ; 
for  be  it  so  that  reason  is  nothing  but  interest,  there  be  divers 
interests,  and  so  divers  reasons. 

As  first,  There  is  private  reason,  which  is  the  interest  of  a 
private  man. 

Secondly,  There  is  reason  of  State,  which  is  the  interest  (or 
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error,  as  was  said  by  Solomon)  of  the  ruler  or  rulers,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  prince,  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  There  is  that  reason,  which  is  the  interest  of  man- 
kind,  or  of  the  whole.  "  Now  if  we  see  even  in  those  natural 
agents  that  want  sense,  that  as  in  themselves  they  have  a  law 
which  directs  them  in  the  means  whereby  they  tend  to  their 
own  perfection,  so  likewise  that  another  law  there  is,  which 
touches  them  as  they  are  sociable  parts  united  into  one  body,  a 
law  which  binds  them  each  to  serve  to  others'  good,  and  all  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  whole,  before  whatsoever  their  own  par- 
ticular ;  as  when  stones,  or  heavy  things,  forsake  their  ordinary 
wont  or  centre,  and  fly  upwards,  as  if  they  heard  themselves 
commanded  to  let  go  the  good  they  privately  wish,  and  to 
relieve  the  present  distress  of  Nature  in  common.**  There  is  a 
-common  right,  law  of  Nature,  or  interest  of  the  whole,  which  is 
more  excellent,  and  so  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  agents  them- 
selves, than  the  right  or  interest  of  the  parts  only.  **  Wherefore, 
though  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  creatures  are  naturally 
carried  forth  to  their  proper  utility  or  profit,  that  ought  not  to 
be  taken  in  too  general  a  sense  ;  seeing  divers  of  them  abstain 
from  their  own  profit,  either  in  regard  of  those  of  the  same 
kind,  or  at  least  of  their  young." 

Mankind  then  must  either  be  less  just  than  the  creature,  or 
acknowledge  also  his  common  interest  to  be  common  right. 
And  if  reason  be  nothing  else  but  interest,  and  the  interest  of 
mankind  be  the  right  interest,  then  the  reason  of  mankind  must 
be  right  reason.  Now  compute  well ;  for  if  the  interest  of 
popular  government  come  the  nearest  to  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, then  the  reason  of  popular  government  must  come  the 
nearest  to  right  reason. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  difficulty  remains  yet ;  for  be  the 
interest  of  popular  government  right  reason,  a  man  does  not 
look  upon  reason  as  it  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  but  as  it  makes 
for  him  or  against  him.  Wherefore,  unless  you  can  show  such 
orders  of  a  government  as,  like  those  of  God  in  Nature,  shall 
be  able  to  constrain  this  or  that  creature  to  shake  off  that 
inclination  which  is  more  peculiar  to  it,  and  take  up  that  which 
regards  the  common  good  or  interest,  all  this  is  to  no  more 
end  than  to  persuade  every  man  in  a  popular  government  not 
to  carve  himself  of  that  which  he  desires  most,  but  to  be 
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-mannerly  at  the  public  table,  and  give  the  best  from  himself  to 
decency  and  the  common  interest.  But  that  such  orders  may 
be  established  as  may,  nay  must,  give  the  upper  hand  in  all 
cases  to  common  right  or  interest,  notwithstanding  the  nearness 
of  that  which  sticks  to  every  man  in  private,  and  this  in  a  way 
of  equal  certainty  and  facility,  is  known  even  to  girls,  being  no 
other  than  those  that  are  of  common  practice  with  them  in 
divers  cases.  For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet 
undivided,  which  was  given  between  them :  that  each  of  them 
therefore  might  have  that  which  is  due,  "divide,''  says  one  to  the 
other,  "and  I  will  choose;  or  let  me  divide,  and  you  shall 
choose.''  If  this  be  but  once  agreed  upon,  it  is  enough  ;  for  the 
divident,  dividing- unequally,  loses,  in  regard  that  the  other 
takes  the  better  half ;  wherefore  she  divides  equally,  and  so 
both  have  right.  ^  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  God ! "  and  yet 
''by  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has  He  set  forth  His 
strength ;  ^  that  which  great  philosophers  are  disputing  upon 
in  vain,  is  brought  to  light  by  two  harmless  girls,  even  the 
whole  mystery  of  a  commonwealth,  which  lies  only  in  dividing 
and  choosing.  Nor  has  God  (if  His  works  in  Nature  be  under- 
stood) left  so  much  to  mankind  to  dispute  upon  as  who  shall 
divide  and  who  choose,  but  distributed  them  for  ever  into  two 
orders,  whereof  the  one  has  the  natural  right  of  dividing,  and  the 
other  of  choosing.    For  example : 

A  commonwealth  is  but  a  civil  society  of  men :  let  us  take  any 
number  of  men  (as  twenty)  and  immediately  make  a  common- 
wealth. Twenty  men  (if  they  be  not  all  idiots,  perhaps  if  they  be) 
can  never  come  so  together  but  there  will  be  such  a  difference 
in  them,  that  about  a  third  will  be  wiser,  or  at  least  less  foolish 
than  all  the  rest ;  these  upon  acquaintance,  though  it  be  but 
small,  will  be  discovered,  and,  as  stags  that  have  the  largest 
heads,  lead  the  herd ;  for  while  the  six,  discoursing  and  arguing 
one  with  another,  show  the  eminence  of  their  parts,  the  fourteen 
discover  things  that  they  never  thought  on ;  or  are  cleared  in 
divers  truths  which  had  formerly  perplexed  them.  Wherefore, 
in  matter  of  common  concernment,  difficulty,  or  danger,  they 
hang  upon  their  lips,  as  children  upon  their  fathers ;  and  the 
influence  thus  acquired  by  the  six,  the  eminence  of  whose  parts 
are  found  to  be  a  stay  and  comfort  to  the  fourteen,  is  the 
authority  of  the  fathers.    Wherefore  this  can  be  no  other  than  a 
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natural  aristocracy  diffused  by  God  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  mankind  to  this  end  and  purpose ;  and  therefore  such  as  the 
people  have  not  only  a  natural  but  a  positive  obligation  to 
make  use  of  as  their  guides ;  as  where  the  people  of  Israel  are 
commanded  to  ^  take  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
among  their  tribes,  to  be  niade  rulers  over  them."  The  six  then 
approved  of,  as  in  the  present  case,  are  the  senate,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  or  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  their  estates 
only,  which  would  tend  to  such  power  as  might  force  or  draw 
the  people,  but  by  election  for  their  excellent  parts,  which  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  the  influence  of  their  virtue  or  authority 
that  leads  the  people.  Wherefore  the  office  of  the  senate  is  not 
to  be  commanders,  but  counsellors  of  the  people ;  and  that 
which  is  proper  to  counsellors  is  first  to  debate,  and  afterward 
to  give  advice  in  the  business  whereupon  they  have  debated, 
whence  the  degrees  of  the  senate  are  never  laws,  nor  so  called; 
and  these  being  maturely  framed,  it  is  their  duty  to  propote  in 
the  case  to  the  people.  Wherefore  the  senate  is  no  more  than 
the  debate  of  the  commonwealth.  But  to  debate,  is  to  discon 
or  put  a  difference  between  things  that,  being  alike,  are  not  the 
same  ;  or  it  is  separating  and  weighing  this  reason  against  that, 
and  that  reason  against  this,  which  is  dividing. 

The  senate  then  having  divided,  who  shall  choose  ?  Ask  the 
girls :  for  if  she  that  divided  must  have  chosen  also,  it  had  been 
little  WQrse  for  the  other  in  case  she  had  not  divided  at  all^  but  kept 
the  whole  cake  to  herself,  in  regard  that  being  to  choose  too  she 
divided  accordingly.  Wherefore  if  the  senate  have  any  farther 
power  than  to  divide,  the  conunonwealth  can  never  be  equal. 
But  in  a  commonwealth  consisting  of  a  single  council,  there  is 
no  other  to  choose  than  that  which  divided ;  whence  it  is,  that 
such  a  council  fails  nbt  to  scramble—that  is,  to  be  fisictious,  there 
being  no  other  dividing  of  the  cake  in  that  case  but  among 
themselves. 

Nor  is  there  any  remedy  but  to  have  another  coimcil  to  choose. 
The  wisdom  of  the  few  may  be  the  light  of  mankind ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  few  is  not  the  profit  of  mankind,  nor  of  a  common- 
wealth. Wherefore,  seeing  we  have  granted  interest  to  be  reason, 
they  must  not  choose  lest  it  put  out  their  light.  But  as  the 
council  dividing  consists  of  the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth,  so 
the  assembly  or  council  choosing  should  consist  of  the  interest 
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of  the  commonwealth :  as  the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  is 
in  the  aristocracy,  so  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  is  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  And  whereas  this,  in  case  the 
commonw^th  consist  of  a  whole  nation,  is  too  unwieldy  a  body 
to  be  assembled,  this  council  is  to  consist  of  such  a  representa- 
tive as  may  be  equal,  and  so  constituted,  as  can  never  contract 
any  other  interest  than  that  of  the  whole  people ;  the  manner 
whereof,  being  such  as  is  best  shown  by  exemplification,  I  remit 
to  the  model.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  six  dividing,  and  the 
fourteen  choosing,  must  of  necessity  take  in  the  whole  interest  of 
the  twenty. 

Dividing  and  choosing  in  the  language  of  a  commonwealth  is 
debating  and  resolving;  and  whatsoever,  upon  debate  of  the 
senate,  is  proposed  to  the  people,  and  resolved  by  them,  is  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
which  concurring,  make  a  law. 

But  the  law  being  made,  says  Leviathan, ''  is  but  words  and 
paper  without  the  hands  and  swords  of  men ;"  wherefore  as 
these  two  orders  of  a  commonwealth,  namely,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  are  legislative,  so  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  third  to  be 
executive  of  the  laws  made,  and  this  is  the  magistracy  ;  in  which 
order,  with  the  rest  being  wrought  up  by  art,  the  commonwealth 
consists  of ''  the  senate  proposing,  the  people  resolving,  and  the 
magistracy  executing;"  whereby  partaking  of  the  aristocracy  as  in 
the  senate,  of  the  democracy  as  in  the  people,  and  of  monarchy  as 
in  the  magistracy,  it  is  complete.  Now  there  being  no  other  com- 
monwealth but  this  in  art  or  Nature,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Machiavel 
has  shown  us  that  the  ancients  held  this  only  to  be  good ;  but  it 
seems  strange  to  me  that  they  should  hold  that  there  could  be 
any  other  :  for  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  pure  monarchy,  yet 
that  there  should  be  such  a  one  as  pure  aristocracy,  or  pure 
democracy,  is  not  in  my  understanding.  But  the  magistracy,  both 
in  number  and  function,  is  different  in  different  commonwealths. 
Nevertheless  there  is  one  condition  of  it  that  must  be  the  same 
in  every  one,  or  it  dissolves  the  commonwealth  where  it  is 
wanting.  And  this  is  no  less  than  that,  as  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate  is  the  executive  power  of  the  law,  so  the  head  of  the 
magistrate  is  answerable  to  the  people,  that  his  execution  be 
according  to  the  law ;  by  which  Leviathan  may  see  that  the  hand 
or  sword  that  executes  the  law  is  in  it  and  not  above  it. 
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Now  whether  I  have  rightly  transcribed  these  principles  of  a 
commonwealth  out  of  Nature,  I  shall  appeal  to  God  and  to  the 
world.  To  God  in  the  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  to  the  world  in  the  universal  series  of  ancient  prudence. 
But  in  regard  the  same  commonwealths  will  be  opened  at  large 
in  the  Council  of  Legislators,  I  shall  touch  them  for  the  present 
but  slightly,  beginning  with  that  of  Israel. 

The  commonwealth  of  Israel  consisted  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  magistracy. 

The  people  by  their  first  division,  which  was  genealogical, 
were  contained  under  their  thirteen  tribes,  houses,  or  families; 
whereof  the  firstborn  in  each  was  prince  of  his  tribe,  and  had  the 
leading  of  it :  the  tribe  of  Levi  only  being  set  apart  to  serve  at 
the  altar,  had  no  other  prince  but  the  high-priest.  In  their 
second  division  they  were  divided  locally  by  their  Agrarian,  or 
the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  them  by  lot,  the  tithe  of 
all  remaining  to  Levi ;  whence,  according  to  their  local  division, 
the  tribes  are  reckoned  but  twelve. 

The  assemblies  of  the  people  thus  divided  were  methodically 
gathered  by  trumpets  to  the  congegation ;  which  was,  it  should 
seem,  of  two  sorts.  For  if  it  were  called  with  one  trumpet  only, 
the  princes  of  the  tribes  and  the  elders  only  assembled ;  but  if  it 
were  called  with  two,  the  whole  people  gathered  themselves  to 
the  congregation,  for  so  it  is  rendered  by  the  English;  but  in  the 
Greek  it  is  called  Ecdesia,  or  the  Church  of  God,  and  by  the 
Talmudist,  the  great  Synagogue.  The  word  Ecclesia  was  also 
anciently  and  properly  used  for  the  civil  congregations,  or 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  Athens,  Lacedemon,  and  Epbesus, 
where  it  is  so  called  in  Scripture,  though  it  be  otherwise  rendered 
by  the  translators,  not  much  as  I  conceive  to  their  commenda- 
tion, seeing  by  that  means  they  have  lost  us  a  good  lesson,  the 
Apostles  borrowing  that  name  for  their  spiritual  congregations, 
to  the  end  that  we  might  see  they  intended  the  government  of 
the  church  to  be  democratical  or  popular,  as  is  also  plain  in  the 
rest  of  their  constitutions. 

The  church  or  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israel  assembled 
in  a  military  manner,  and  had  the  result  of  the  conunonwealth, 
or  the  power  of  confirming  all  their  laws,  though  proposed  even 
by  God  himself;  as  where  they  make  Him  king,  and  wheie 
they  reject  or  depose  Him  as  civil  magistrate  and  elect  Saul.    It 
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is  manifest,  that  He  gives  no  such  example  to  a  legislator  in  a 
popular  government  as  to  deny  or  evade  the  power  of  the  people, 
which  were  a  contradiction ;  but  though  He  deservedly  blames 
the  ingratitude  of  the  people  in  that  action,  He  commands 
Samuel,  being  next  under  himself  supreme  magistrate,  "to 
hearken  to  their  voice"  (for  where  the  suffrage  of  the  people  goes 
for  nothing,  it  is  no  commonwealth),  and  comforts  him,  saying, 
"  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  Me  that  I 
should  not  reign  over  them."  But  to  reject  Him  that  He  should 
not  reign  over  them,  was  as  civil  magistrate  to  depose  Him. 
The  power  therefore  which  the  people  had  to  depose  even  God 
himself  as  He  was  civil  magistrate,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that 
they  had  power  to  have  rejected  any  of  those  laws  confirmed  by 
them  throughout  the  Scripture,  which,  to  omit  the  several  parcels, 
are  generally  contained  under  two  heads  :  those  that  were  made 
by  covenant  with  the  people  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and  those  which 
were  made  by  covenant  with  the  people  in  Horeb  ;  which  two, 
I  think,  amount  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Israelitish  laws.  But 
if  all  and  every  one  of  the  laws  of  Israel  being  proposed  by  God, 
were  no  otherwise  enacted  than  by  covenant  with  the  people, 
then  that  only  which  was  resolved  by  the  people  of  Israel  was 
their  law ;  and  so  the  result  of  that  commonwealth  was  in  the 
people.  Nor  had  the  people  the  result  only  in  matter  of  law, 
but  the  power  in  some  cases  of  judicature  ;  as  also  the  right  of 
levying  war,  cognizance  in  matter  of  religion,  and  the  election 
of  their  magistrates,  as  the  judge  or  dictator,  the  king,  the  prince  : 
which  functions  were  exercised  by  the  Syna^oga  fnagna,  or 
congregation  of  Israel,  not  always  in  one  manner,  for  sometimes 
they  were  performed  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  vivd  voce, 
sometimes  by  the  lot  only,  and  at  others  by  the  ballot,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  the  lot  with  the  suffrage,  as  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and 
Medad,  which  I  shall  open  with  the  senate. 

The  senate  of  Israel,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  seventy 
elders,  and  in  the  New  the  Sanhedrim  (which  word  is  usually 
translated  the  council),  was  appointed  by  God,  and  consisted  of 
seventy  elders  besides  Moses,  which  were  at  first  elected  by  the 
people,  but  in  what  manner  is  rather  intimated  than  shown. 
Nevertheless,  because  I  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Eldad  and  Medad,  of  whom  it  is  said  '*  that 
they  were  of  them  that  were  written,  but  went  not  up  to  the 
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tabernacle/'  then  with  the  Tahnudists  I  conceive  that  Eldad  and 
Medad  had  the  suffrage  of  the  tribes,  and  so  were  written  as 
competitors  for  magistracy  ;  but  coming  afterwards  to  the  lot» 
failed  of  it,  and  therefore  went  not  up  to  the  tabernacle,  or  place 
of  confirmation  by  God,  or  to  the  session-house  of  the  senate*  witb 
the  seventy  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  be  senators  ;  for  the  session- 
house  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  first  in  the  court  of  the  tabemade* 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Temple,  where  it  came  to  be  called 
the  stone  chamber  or  pavement.  If  this  were  the  ballot  of 
Israeli  that  of  Venice  is  the  same  transposed ;  for  in  Venice  the 
competitor  is  chosen  as  it  were  by  the  lot,  in  regard  that  the 
electors  are  so  ^ade,  and  the  magistrate  is  chosen  by  the 
"  suffrage  of  the  great  council  or  assembly  of  the  people."  But 
the  Sanhedrim  of  Israel  being  thus  constituted,  Moses,  for  his 
time,  and  after  him  his  successor^  sat  in  the  midst  of  it  as  prince  or 
archon,  and  at  his  left  hand  the  orator  or  father  of  the  senate; 
the  rest,  or  the  bench,  coming  round  with  either  horn  like  a 
crescent,  had  a  scribe  attending  upon  the  tip  of  it. 

This  senate,  in  regard  the  legislator  of  Israel  was  infallible, 
and  the  laws  given  by  God  such  as  were  not  fit  to  be  altered  by 
men,  is  much  different  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  from  all 
other  senates,  except  that  of  the  Areopagists  in  Athens,  which 
also  was  little  more  than  a  supreme  judicatory;  for  it  will 
hardly,  as  I  conceive,  be  found  that  the  Sanhedrim  proposed  to 
the  people  till  the  return  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  captivity 
under  £sdras,at  which  time  there  was  a  new  law  made — ^namely, 
for  a  kind  of  excommunication,  or  rather  banishment,  which 
had  never  been  before  in  Israel.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  not  always  that  right,  whidi 
from  the  time  of  Esdras  is  more  frequently  exercised,  of  pro- 
posing to  the  people,  but  that  they  forebore  it  in  regard  of  the 
fulness  and  infallibility  of  the  law  already  made,  whereby  it  was 
needless.  Wherefore  the  function  of  this  council,  which  is  veiy 
rare  in  a  senate,  was  executive,  and  consisted  in  the  adnunistxa- 
tion  of  the  law  made  ;  and  whereas  the  council  itself  is  often 
understood  in  Scripture  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  there  is  no 
more  in  that  save  only  that  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  who 
otherwise  had  no  power  at  all,  being  in  the  younger  years  of  this 
commonwealth,  those  that  were  best  studied  in  the  laws  were 
the  most  frequently  elected  into  the  Sanhedrim.    Forthe 'cOuffty 
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consisting  of  three-and-twenty  elders  sitting  in  the  gates  of 
every  city,  and  the  triumivirates  of  judges  constituted  almost  in 
every  village,  which  were  parts  of  the  executive  magistracy 
subordinate  to  the  Sanhedrim,  I  shall  take  them  at*  better 
leisure,  and  in  the  larger  discourse ;  but  these  being  that  part  of 
this  commonwealth  which  was  instituted  by  Moses  upon  the 
advice  of  Jethro  the  priest  of  Midian  (as  I  conceive  a  heathen), 
are  to  me  a  sufficient  warrant  even  from  God  himself  who 
confirmed  them,  to  make  further  use  of  human  prudence, 
wherever  I  find  it  bearing  a  testimony  to  itself,  whether  in 
heathen  commonwealths  or  others  ;  and  the  rather,  because  so 
it  is,  that  we  who  have  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  them  the 
original  of  a  commonwealth,  made  by  the  same  hand  that  made 
the  world,  are  either  altogether  blind  or  negligent  of  it ;  while 
.tbA-*-*}ieath^s  have  all  written  theirs,  as  if  they  had  had  no 
other  copy ;  as,  to  be  more  brief  in  the  present  account  of  tha^ 
which  you  shall  have  more  at  large  hereafter : 

Athens  consisted  of  the  senate  of  the  Bean  proposing,  of  the 
church  or  assembly  of  the  people  resolving,  and  too  often 
debating,  which  was  the  ruin  of  it ;  as  also  of  the  senate  of  the 
Aieopagists,  the  nine  archons,  with  divers  other  magistrates, 
executing. 

Lacedemon  consisted  of  the  senate  proposing,  of  the  church 
or  congregation  of  the  people  resolving  only,  and  never  debating, 
which  was  the  kmg  life  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  kings,  the  court  of 
the  ephors,  with  divers  other  magistrates,  executing. 

Carthage  consisted  of  the  senate  proposing  and  sometimes 
resobring  too,  of  the  people  resolving  and  sometimes  debating 
toov  for  which  fault  she  was  reprehended  by  Aristotle  ;  and  she 
had  her  sufTetes,  and  her  hundred  men,  with  other  magistrates, 
executing. 

Rome  consisted  of  the  senate  proposing,  the  concio  or  people 
resolving,  and  too  often  debating,  which  caused  her  storms ;  as 
also  of  the  consuls,  censor^,  sediles,  tribunes,  prsetors,  quaestors 
and  other  magistrates,  executing. 

Venice  consists  of  the  senate  or  pregati  proposing,  and  some- 
times resolving  too,  of  the  great  council  or  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  whom  the  result  is  constitutively ;  as  also  of  the  doge, 
the  signory,  the  censors,  the  dieci,  the  quazancies,  and  other 
magistrates,  executing. 
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The  proceeding  of  the  commonwealths  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland  is  of  alike  nature,  though  after  a  more  obscure  nuinner; 
for  the  sovereignties,  whether  cantons,  provinces,  or  cities, 
which  are  the  ^people,  send  their  deputies,  commissioned  and 
instructed  by  themselves  (wherein  they  reserve  the  result  in 
their  own  power),  to  the  provincial  or  general  convention,  or 
senate,  where  the  deputies  debate,  but  have  no  other  power  of 
result  than  what  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people,  or  is 
further  conferred  by  the  same  upon  further  occasion.  And  for 
the  executive  part  they  have  magistrates  or  judges  in  every 
canton,  province  or  city,  besides  those  which  are  more  public, 
and  relate  to  the  league,' as  for  adjusting  controversies  between 
one  canton,  province  or  city,  and  another,  or  the  like  between 
such  persons  as  are  not  of  the  same  canton,  province  or  city. 

But  that  we  may  observe  a  little  further  how  the  heathen 
politicians  have  written,  not  only  out  of  Nature,  but  as  it  were 
out  of  Scripture :  as  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  God  is  said 
to  have  been  king,  so  the  commonwealth  where  the  law  is  king, 
is  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  ''  the  kingdom  of  God"  And  where  by 
the  lusts  or  passions  of  men  a  power  is  set  above  that  of  the  law 
deriving  from  reason,  which  is  the  dictate  of  God,  God  in  that 
sense  is  rejected  or  deposed  that  He  should  not  reign  over  them, 
as  He  was  in  Israel.  And  yet  Leviathan  will  have  it,  that  **  by 
reading  of  these  Greek  and  Latin  (he  might  as  well  in  this 
sense  have  said  Hebrew)  authors,  young  men,  and  all  others 
that  are  unprovided  of  the  antidote  of  solid  reason,  receiving  a 
strong  and  delightful  impression  of  the  great  exploits  of  war 
achieved  by  the  conductors  of  their  armies,  receive  withal  a 
pleasing  idea  of  all  they  have  done  besides,  and  imagine  their 
great  prosperity  not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  emulation  of 
particular  men,  but  from  the  virtue  of  their  popular  form  of 
government,  not  considering  the  frequent  seditions  and  civil 
wars  produced  by  the  imperfection  of  their  poUty."  When^ 
first,  the  blame  he  lays  to  the  heathen  authors,  is  in  his  sense 
laid  to  the  Scripture ;  and  whereas  he  holds  them  to  be  young 
men,  or  men  of  no  antidote  that  are  of  like  opinions,  it  should 
seem  that  Machiavel,  the  sole  retriever  of  this  ancient  prudence, 
is  to  his  solid  reason  a  beardless  boy  that  has  newly  read  Livy. 
And  how  solid  his  reason  is,  may  appear  where  he  grants  the 
great  prosperity  of  ancient  commonwealths,  which  is  to  give  up 
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the  controversy.  For  such  an  effect  must  have  some  adequate 
cause,  which  to  evade  he  insinuates  that  it  was  nothing  else 
but  the  emulation  of  particular  men,  as  if  so  great  an  emula- 
tion could  have  been  generated  without  as  great  virtue,  so  great 
virtue  without  the  best  education,  and  best  education  without 
the  best  law,  or  the  best  laws  any  otherwise  than  by  the  excel- 
lency of  their  polity. 

But  if  some  of  these  commonwealths,  as  being  less  perfect  in 
their  polity  than  others,  have  been  more  seditious,  it  is  not  more 
an  argument  of  the  infirmity  of  this  or  that  commonwealth  in 
particular,  than  .of  the  excellency  of  that  kind  of  polity  in 
general,  which  if  they,  that  have  not  altogether  reached,  have 
nevertheless  had  greater  prosperity,  whaV  would  befall  them  that 
should  reach  ? 

In  answer  to  which  question  let  me  invite  Leviathan,  who  of 
all  other  governments  gives  the  advantage  to  monarchy  for  per- 
fection, to  a  better  disquisition  of  it  by  these  three  assertions. 

The  first.  That  the  perfection  of  government  lies  upon  such  a 
libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  man  or  men  in  or  under  it 
can  have  the  interest,  or  having  the  interest,  can  have  the 
power  to  disturb  it  with  sedition. 

The  second.  That  monarchy,  reaching  the  perfection  of  the 
kind,  reaches  not  to  the  perfection  of  government,  but  must  have 
some  dangerous  flaw  in  it. 

The  third,  That  popular  government,  reaching  the  perfection 
of  the  kind,  reaches  the  perfection  of  government^  and  has  no 
flaw  in  it. 

The  first  sCssertion  requires  no  proof. 

For  the  proof  of  the  second,  monarchy,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
of  two  kinds :  ^the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by  a  nobility,  and  there 
is  no  other  kind  in  art  or  Nature;  for  if  there  have  been 
anciently  some  governments  called  kingdoms,  as  one  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  and  another  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  where  the 
king  ryjXt^  without  a  nobility,  and  by  a  council  of  the  people 
only,  it  is  expressly  said  by  the  authors  that  mention  them  that 
the  kings  were  but  the  captains,  and  that  the  people  not  only 
gave  them  laws,  but  deposed  them  as  often  as  they  pleased 
Nor  is  it  possible  in  reason  that  it  should  be  otherwise  in  like 
cases ;  wherefore  these  were  either  no  monarchies,  or  had 
greater  flaws  in  them  than  any  other. 
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But  for  a  monarchy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turk  (which,  ot 
all  models  that  ever  were,  comes  up  to  the  perfection  of  the 
kind),  it  is  not  in  the  wit  or  power  of  man  to  cure  it  of  this 
dangerous  flaw,  that  the  Janizaries  have  frequent  interest  and 
perpetual  power  to  raise  sedition,  and  to  tear  the  magistrate, 
even  the  prince  himself,  in  pieces.  Therefore  the  monarchy  of 
Turkey  is  no  perfect  government. 

And  for  a  monarchy  by  nobility,  as  of  late  in  Oceana  (which 
of  all  other*  models  before  the  declination  of  it  came  up  to  the 
perfection  in  that  kind),  it  was  not  in  the  power  or  wit  of  man  to 
cure  it  of  that  dangerous  flaw  ;  that  the  nobility  had  frequent 
interest  and  perpetual  power  by  their  retainers  and  tenants  to 
raise  sedition  ;  and  (whereas  the  Janizaries  occasion  this  kind 
of  calamity  no  sooner  than  they  make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy  a 
lasting  war,  to  the  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and  that  even  upon 
occasions  wherein  the  people,  but  for  their  dependence  upon 
their  lords,  had  no  concernment,  as  in  the  feud  of  the  Red  and 
White.  The  like  has  been  frequent  in  Spain,  France,  Germany* 
and  other  monarchies  of  this  kind ;  wherefore  monarchy  by  a 
nobility  is  no  perfect  government 

For  the  proof  of  the  third  assertion  :  Leviathan  yields  it  to 
me,  that  there  is  no  other  commonwealth  but  monarchical  or 
popular;  wherefore  if  no  monarchy  be  a  perfect  govenunent, 
then  either  there  is  no  perfect  government,  or  it  must  be  popular, 
for  which  kind  of  constitution  I  have  something  more  to  say 
than  Leviathan  has  said  or  ever  will  be  able  to  say  for 
monarchy.    As, 

First,  That  it  is  the  government  that  was  never  conquered  by 
any  monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  for 
if  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  came  under  the  yoke  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  they  were  first  broken  by  themselves. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  the  government  that  has  frequently  led 
mighty  monarchs  in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it, has  been 
seditious,  it  has  not  been  so  from  any  imperfection  in  the  kind, 
but  in  the  particular  constitution  ;  which,  wherever  the  like  has 
happened,  must  have  been  unequal. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it  has  been 
anything  liear  equal,  was  never  seditious ;  or  let  him  show  me 
what,  sedition  has  happened  in  Lacedemon  or  Venice. 
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Fifthly,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  attaining  to  perfect 
equality,  has  such  a  libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  man 
living  can  show  which  way  any  man  or  men,  in  or  under  it,  can 
contract  any  such  interest  or  power  as  should  be  able  to  disturb 
the  commonwealth  with  sedition,  wherefore  an  equal  common- 
wealth is  that  only  which  is  without  flaw,  and  contains  in  it  the 
full  perfection  of  government.    But  to  return. 

By  what  has  been  shown  in  reason  and  experience,  it  may 
appear,  that  though  commonwealths  in  general  be  governments 
of  the  senate  proposing,  the  people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy 
executing,  yet  some  are  not  so  good  at  these  orders  as  others,' 
through  some  impediment  or  defect  in  the  frame,  balance,  or 
capacity  of  them,  according  to  which  they  are  of  divers  kinds. 

The  first  division  of  them  is  into  such  as  are  single,  as  Israel, 
Athens,  Lacedemon,  &c. ;  and  such  as  are  by  leagues,  as  those 
of  the  Acheans,  Etolians,  Lycians,  Switz,  and  Hollanders. 

The  second  (being  MachiaveFs)  is  into  such  as  are  for  pre- 
servation, as  Lacedemon  and  Venice,  and  such  as  are  for 
increase,  as  Athens  and  Rome;  in  which  I  can  sec  no  more 
than  that  the  former  takes  in  no  more  citizens  than  are 
necessary  for  defence,  and  the  latter  so  many  as  are  capable  of 
increase. 

The  third  division  (unseen  hitherto)  is  into  equal  and  unequal, 
and  this  is  the  main  point,  especially  as  to  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity  ;  for  to  make  a  commonwealth  unequal,  is  to  divide 
it  into  parties,  which  sets  them  at  perpetual  variance,  the  one 
party  endeavouring  to  preserve  their  eminence  and  inequality, 
and  the  other  to  attain  to  equality  ;  whence  the  people  of 
Rome  derived  their  perpetual  strife  with  the  nobility  and  senate. 
But  in  an  equal  commonwealth  there  can  be  no  more  strife  than 
there  can  be  overbalance  in  equal  weights  ;  wherefore  the  com- 
monwealth of  Venice,  being  that  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  equal  in  the  constitution,  is  that  wherein  there  never 
happened  any  strife  between  the  senate  and  the  people. 

An  equal  commonwealth  is  such  a  one  as  is  equal  both  in  the 
balance  or  foundation,  and  in  the  superstructure ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  her  Agrarian  law,  and  in  her  rotation. 

An  equal  Agrarian  is  a  perpetual  law,  establishing  and  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  dominion  by  such  a  distribution,  that  no 
one  man  or  number  of  men,  within  the  compass  of  the  few  or 
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aristocracy,  can  come  to  overpower  the  whole  people  by  their 
possessions  in  lands. 

As  the  Agrarian  answers  to  the  foundation,  so  does  rotation 
to  the  superstructures. 

Equal  rotation  is  equal  vicissitude  in  government^  or  succes- 
sion to  magistracy  conferred  for  such  convenient  terms,  enjoying 
equal  vacations,  "as  take  in  the  whole  body  by  parts,  succeeding 
others,  through  the  free  election  or  suffrage  of  the  people. 

The  contrary,  whereunto  is  prolongation  of  magistracy,  which, 
trashing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the  life  or  natural 
motion  of  a  commonwealth. 

The  election  or  suffrage  of  the  people  is  most  free,  where  it  is 
maderor  given  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  neither  oblige  nor 
disoblige  another,  nor  through  fear  of  an  enemy,  or  basbfulness 
towards  a  friend^  impair  a  man's  liberty. 

Wherefore,  says  Cicero^  the  tablet  or  ballot  of  the  people  of 
Rome  (who  gave  their  votes  by  throwing  tablets  or  little  pieces 
of  wood  secretly  into  urns  marked  for  the  negative  or  affirma* 
tive)  was  a  welcome  constitution  to  the  people,  as  that  which, 
-  not  impairing  the  assurance  of  their  brows,  increased  the  free- 
dom of  their  judgment.  I  have  not  stood  upon  a  more  particu- 
lar description  of  this  ballot,  because  that  of  Venice  exemplified 
in  the  model  is  of  all  others  the  most  perfect. 

An  equal  conmionwealth  (by  that  which  has  been  said)  is  a 
government  established  upon  an  equal  Agrarian,  arising  into 
the  superstructures  or  three  orders,  the  senate  debating  and 
proposing,  the  people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy  executing 
by  an  equal  rotation  through  the  suffrage  of  the  people  given  by 
the  ballot.  For  though  rotation  may  be  without  the  ballot,  and 
the  ballot  without  rotation,  yet  the  ballot  not  only  as  to  the 
ensuing  model  includes  both,  but  is  by  far  the  most  equal  way ; 
for  which  cause  under  the  name  of  the  ballot  I  shall  hereafter 
understand  both  that  and  rotation  too. 

Now  having  reasoned  the  principles  of  an  equal  common- 
wealth, I  should  come  to  give  an  instance  of  such  a  one  vol 
experience,  if  I  could  find  it ;  but  if  this  work  be  of  any  valuer 
it  lies  in  that  it  is  the  first  example  of  a  commonwealth  that  is 
perfectly  equal  For  Venice,  though  it  comes  the  nearest,  yet  is 
a  commonwealth  for  preservation  ;  and  such  a  one,  considering 
the  paucity  of  citizens  taken  in,  and  the  number  not  taken  in,  b 
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externally  unequal  \  and  though  every  commonwealth  that  holds 
provinces  must  in  that  regard  be  such,  yet  not  to  that  degree. 
Nevertheless,  Venice  internally,  and  for  her  capacity,  is  by  far  the 
most  equal,  though  it  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  arrived  at  the 
full  perfection  of  equality;  both  because  her  laws  supplying  the 
defect  of  an  Agrarian,  are  not  so  clear  nor  effectual  at  the  founda- 
tion, nor  her  superstructures,  by  the  virtue  of  her  ballot  or  rotation, 
exactly  librated ;  in  regard  that  through  the  paucity  of  her  citizens 
her  greater  magistracies  are  continually  wheeled  through  a  few 
hands,  as  is  confessed  by  Janotti,  where  he  says,  that  if  a 
gentleman  comes  once  to  be  Savio  di  terra  ferma^  it  seldom 
happens  that  he  fails  from  thenceforward  to  be  adorned  with 
some  one  of  the  greater  magistracies,  as  Savi  di  mare,  Savi  di 
terra  ferma,  Savi  Crandiy  counsellors,  those  of  the  decemvirale 
or  dictatorian  council,  the  aurogatori^  or  censors,  which  require 
no  vacation  or  interval.  Wherefore  if  this  in  Venice,  or  that  in 
Lacedemon,  where  the  kings  were  hereditary,  and  the  senators 
(though  elected  by  the  people)  for  life,  cause  no  inequality  (which 
is  hard  to  be  conceived)  in  a  commonwealth  for  preservation,  or 
such  a  one  as  consists  of  a  few  citizens ;  yet  is  it  manifest  that  it 
would  cause  a  very  great  one  in  a  commonwealth  for  increase, 
or  consisting  of  the  many,  which,  by  engrossing  the  magistracies 
in  a  few  hands,  would  be  obstructed  in  their  rotation. 

But  there  be  who  say  (and  think  it  a  strong  objection)  that,  let 
a  commonwealth  be  as  equal  as  you  can  imagine,  two  or  three 
men  when  all  is  done  will  govern  it;  and  there  is  that  in  it 
which,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  sufficiency  of  a  popular 
State,  amounts  to  a  plain  confession  of  the  imbecility  of  that 
policy,  and  of  the  prerogative  of  monarchy;  forasmuch  as 
popular  governments  in  difficult  cases  have  had  recourse  to 
dictatorian  power,  as  in  Rome. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  as  truth  is  a  spark  to  which  objec- 
tions are  like  bellows,  so  in  this  respect  our  commonwealth 
shines ;  for  the  eminence  acquired  by  suffi~age  of  the  people 
in  a  commonwealth,  especially  if  it  be  popular  and  equal,  can  be 
ascended  by  no  other  steps  than  the  universal  acknowledgment 
of  virtue  :  and  where  men  excel  in  virtue,  the  commonwealth  is 
stupid  and  unjust,  if  accordingly  they  do  not  excel  in  authority. 
Wherefore  this  is  both  the  advantage  of  virtue,  which  has  her 
due  encouragement,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  her  due 
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services.  These  are  the  philosophers  which  Plato  would  have 
to  be  princes,  the  princes  which  Solomon  would  have  to  be 
mounted,  and  their  steeds  are  those  of  authority,  not  empire ; 
or,  if  they  be  buckled  to  the  chariot  of  empire,  as  that  of  the 
dictatorian  power,  like  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  it  is  glorious  for 
terms  and  vacations  or  intervals.  And  as  a  commonwealth  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  so  is  this  the  principality  of 
virtue,  and  not  of  man;  if  that  fail  or  set  in  one,  it  rises  in 
another  who  is  created  his  immediate  successor.  And  this 
takes  away  that  vanity  from  under  the  sun,  which  is  an  error 
proceeding  more  or  less  from  all  other  rulers  under  heaven  but 
an  equal  commonwealth. 

These  things  considered,  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to 
speak  a  word  to  such  as  go  about  to  insinuate  to  the  nobility  or 
gentry  a  fear  of  the  people,  or  to  the  people  a  fear  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry,  as  if  their  interests  were  destructive  to  each 
other;  when  indeed  an  army  may  as  well  consist  of  soldiers 
without  officers,  or  of  officers  without  soldiers,  as  a  common- 
wealth, especially  such  a  one  as  is  capable  of  greatness,  of  a 
people  without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people. 
Wherefore  this,  though  not  always  so  intended,  as  may  appear 
by  Machiavel,  who  else  would  be  guilty,  is  a  pernicious  error. 
There  is  something  first  in  the  making  of  a  commonwealth,  then 
in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of  all  in  the  leading  of  its  armies, 
which,  though  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in 
all  professions,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a 
gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  story,  that  if 
any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth,  he  was  first  a  gentleman. 
Moses  had  his  education  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  Theseus 
and  Solon,  of  noble  birth,  were  held  by  the  Athenians  worthy  to 
be  kings ;  Lycurgus  was  of  the  royal  blood ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  princes ;  Brutus  and  Publicola  patricians ;  the  Gracchi, 
that  lost  their  lives  for  the  people  of  Kome  and  the  restitution 
of  that  conmionwealth,  were  the  sons  of  a  father  adorned  Avith 
two  triumphs;  and  of  Cornelia  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  who 
being  demanded  in  marriage  by  King  Ptolemy,  disdained  to 
become  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  And  the  most  renowned  Olphaus 
Megaletor,  sole  legislator,  as  you  will  see  anon,  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  Oceana,  was  derived  from  a  noble  family;  nor  will  it 
be  any  occasion  of  scruple  in  this  case,  that  Leviathan  affirms 
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the  politics  to  be  no  ancienter  than  his  book  "  De  Give.*'  Such 
also  as  have  got  any  fame  in  the  civil  government  of  a 
commonwealth,  or  by  the  leading  of  its  armies,  have  been 
gentlemen;  for  so  in  all  other  respects  were  those  plebeian 
magistrates  elected  by  the  people  of  Rome,  being  of  known 
descents  and  of  equal  virtues,  except  only  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  name  by  the  usurpation  of  the  patricians. 
Holland,  through  this  defect  at  home,  has  borrowed  princes  for 
generals,  and  gentlemen  of  divers  nations  for  commanders : 
and  the  Switzers,  if  they  have  any  defect  in  this  kind,  rather 
lend  their  people  to  the  colours  of  other  princes,  than  make  that 
noble  use  of  them  at  home  which  should  assert  the  liberty 
of  mankind.  For  where  there  is  not  a  nobility  to  hearten  the 
people,  they  are  slothful,  regardless  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
public  interest  of  liberty,  as  even  those  of  Rome  had  been  with- 
out their  gentry :  wherefore  let  the  people  embrace  the  gentry 
in  peace,  as  the  light  of  their  eyes ;  and  in  war,  as  the  trophy 
of  their  arms ;  and  if  Comeha  disdained  to  be  Queen  of  Egypt, 
if  a  Roman  consul  looked  down  from  his  tribunal  upon  the 
greatest  king,  let  the  nobility  love  and  cherish  the  people  that 
afford  them  a  throne  so  much  higher  in  a  commonwealth,  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  virtue,  than  the  crowns  of  monarchs. 

But  if  the  equality  of  a  commonwealth  consist  in  the  equality 
first  of  the  Agrarian,  and  next  of  the  rotation,  then  the  inequality 
of  a  commonwealth  must  consist  in  the  absence  or  inequality  of 
the  Agrarian,  or  of  the  rotation,  or  of  both. 

Israel  and  Lacedemon,  which  commonwealths  (as  the  people 
of  this,  in  Josephus,  claims  kindred  of  that)  have  great  resem- 
blance, were  each  of  them  equal  in  their  Agrarian,  and  unequal 
in  their  rotation,  especially  Israel,  where  the  Sanhedrim  or 
senate,  first  elected  by  the  people,  as  appears  by  the  words  of 
Moses,  took  upon  them  ever  after,  without  any  precept  of  God,  to 
substitute  their  successors  by  ordination;  which  having  been 
there  of  civil  use,  as  excommunication,  conmiunity  of  goods,  and 
other  customs  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  many  of  them  converted, 
came  afterward  to  be  introduced  into  the  Christian  church. 
And  the  election  of  the  judge,  suffes^  or  dictator,  was  irregular, 
both  for  the  occasion,  the  term,  and  the  vacation  of  that 
magistracy  ;  as  you  find  in  the  book  of  Judges,  where  it  is  often 
repeated,  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel — that 
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is,  no  judge ;  and  in  the  first  of  Samuel,  where  Eli  judged  Israel 
forty  years,  and  Samuel,  all  his  life.  In  Lacedemon  the  election 
of  the  senate  being  by  suffrage  of  the  people,  though  for  life,  was 
not  altogether  so  unequal,  yet  the  hereditary  right  of  kings,  were 
it  not  for  the  Agrarian,  had  ruined  her. 

Athens  and  Rome  were  unequal  as  to  their  Agrarian,  that  of 
Athens  being  infirm,  and  this  of  Rome  none  at  all ;  for  if  it 
were  more  anciently  carried  it  was  never  observed.  Whence, 
by  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  nobility  had  almost  eatoi 
the  people  quite  out  of  their  lands,  which  they  held  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants  and  servants,  whereupon  the  remedy 
being  too  late,  and  too  vehemently  applied,  that  conmionwealth 
was  ruined. 

These  also  were  unequal  in  their  rotation,  but  in  a  contrary 
manner.  Athens,  in  regard  that  the  senate  (chosen  at  once  by 
lot,  not  by  suffrage,  and  changed  every  year,  not  in  part,  but  in 
the  whole)  consisted-  not  of  the  natural  aristocracy,  nor  sitting 
long  enough  to  understand  or  to  be  perfect  in  their  office,  had 
no  sufficient  authority  to  restrain  the  people  from  that  per- 
petual turbulence  in  the  end,  which  was  their  ruin,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Nicias,  who  did  all  a  man  could  do  to 
help  it.  But  as  Athens,  by  the  headiness  of  the  people,  so  Rome 
fell  by  the  ambition  of  the  nobility,  through  the  want  of  an 
equal  rotation ;  which,  if  the  people  had  got  into  the  senate,  and 
timely  into  the  magistracies  (whereof  the  former  was  always 
usurped  by  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  for  the  most  part)  they 
had  both  carried  and  held  their  Agrarian,  and  that  had 
rendered  that  commonwealth  immovable. 

But  let  a  commonwealth  be  equal  or  unequal,  it  must  consist, 
as  has  been  shown  by  reason  and  all  experience,  of  the  three 
general  order? ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  senate  debating  and  pro- 
posing, of  the  people  resolving,  and  of  the  magistracy  executing. 
Wherefore  I  can  never  wonder  enough  at  Leviathan,  who, 
without  any  reason  or  example,  will  have  it  that  a  common- 
wealth consists  of  a  single  person,  or  of  a  single  assembly ;  nor 
can  I  sufficiently  pity  those  "  thousand  gentlemen,  whose  minds, 
which  otherwise  would  have  wavered,  he  has  framed  [as  is 
affirmed  by  himself  J  into  a  conscientious  obedience  [for  so  he 
is  pleased  to  call  it]  of  such  a  government." 

But  to  finish  this  part  of  the  discourse,  which  I  intend  for  as 
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complete  an  epitome  of  ancient  prudence,  and  in  that  of  the 
whole  art  of  politics,  as  I  am  able  to  frame  in  so  short  a  time  : 

The  two  first  orders,  that  is  to  say,  the  senate  and  the  people, 
are  legislative,  whereunto  answers  that  part  of  this  science 
which  by  politicians  is  entitled  "  of  laws  ; "  and  the  third  order  is 
executive,  to  which  answers  that  part  of  the  same  science  which 
is  styled  "  of  the  frame  and  course  of  courts  or  judicatories." 
A  word  to  each  of  these  will  be  necessary. 

And  first  for  laws  :  they  are  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  such 
as  concern  religion  or  government* 

Laws,  ecclesiastical,  or  such  as  concern  religion,  according  to 
the  universal  course  of  ancient  prudence,  are  in  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  ;  but,  according  to  the  common  practice  of 
modem  prudence,  since  the  Papacy,  torn  out  of  his  hands. 

But,  as  a  government  pretending  to  liberty,  and  yet  sup- 
pressing liberty  of  conscience  (which,  because  religion  not  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  conscience  can  to  him  be  none  at  all,  is  the 
main),  must  be  a  contradiction,  so  a  man  that,  pleading  for  the 
liberty  of  private  conscience,  refuses  liberty  to  the  national  con- 
science, must  be  absurd. 

A  commonwealth  is  nothing  else  but  the  national  conscience. 
And  if  the  conviction  of  a  man's  private  conscience  produces 
bis  private  religion,  the  conviction  of  tlie  national  conscience 
must  produce  a  national  religion.  Whether  this  be  well 
reasoned,  as  also  whether  these  two  may  stand  together,  will 
best  be  shown  by  the  examples  of  the  ancient  commonwealths 
taken  in  their  order. 

In  that  of  Israel  the  government  of  the  national  religion 
appertained  not  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  otherwise  than  as 
they  happened  to  be  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  senate,  to  which  they 
had  no  right  at  all  but  by  election.  It  is  in  this  capacity  therefore 
that  the  people  are  commanded,  under  pain  of  death, "  to  hearken 
to  them,  and  to  do  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which 
they  should  teach ; "  but  in  Israel  the  law  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
was  the  same,  therefore  the  Sanhedrim,  having  the  power  of  one, 
had  the  power  of  both.  But  as  the  national  religion  appertained 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  the  liberty  of  conscience 
appertained,  from  the  same  date,  and  by  the  same  right,  to  the 
prophets  and  their  disciples ;  as  where  it  is  said,  "  I  will  raise  up 
a  prophet, ....  and  whoever  will  not  hearken  to  My  words  which 
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he  shall  speak  in  My  name,  I  will  require  it  of  hiiw"  The  words 
relate  to  prophetic  right,  whidi  was  above  all  the  orders  of  this 
commonwealth;  whence  Elijah  not  only  refused  to  obey  the 
king,  but  destroyed  his  messengers  with  fire.  And  whereas  it 
was  not  lawful  by  the  national  religion  to  sacrifice  in  any  other 
place  than  the  Temple,  a  prophet  was  his  own  temple,  and  might 
sacrifice  where  he  would,  as  Elijah  did  in  Mount  Carmel.  By 
this  right  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour,  to  whom  it  more 
particularly  related,  had  their  disciples,  and  taught  the  people, 
whence  is  derived  our  present  right  of  gathered  congregations  ; 
wherefore  the  Christian  religion  g^w  up  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel^  and  not  against  them.  Nor 
was  liberty  of  conscience  infringed  by  this  government,  till  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  same  was  lost,  as  under  Herod,  Pilate,  and 
Tiberius,  a  three-piled  tyranny. 

To  proceed,  Athens  preserved  her  religion,  by  the  testimony 
of  Paul,  with  great  superstition  :  if  Alcibiades,  that  atheistical 
fellow,  had  not  showed  them  a  pair  of  heels,  they  had  shaven  off 
his  head  for  shaving  their  Mercuries,  and  making  their  gods 
look  ridiculously  upon  them  without  beards.    Nevertheless,  if 
Paul  reasoned  with  them,  they  loved  news,  for  which  he  was 
the    more    welcome;  and    if    he    converted    Dionysius    the 
Areopagite,  that  is,  one  of  the  senators,  there  followed  neither 
any  hurt  to  him,  nor  loss  of  honour  to  Dionysius.    And  for 
Rome,  if  Cicero,  in  his  most  excellent  book  "  De  Natura  Deorum," 
overthrew  the  national  religion  of  that  commonwealth,  he  was 
never  the  farther  from  being  consul.    But  there  is  a  meanness 
and  poorness  in  modem  prudence,  not  only  to  the  damage  of 
civil  government,  but  of  religion  itself;  for  to  make  a  man  in 
matter  of  religion,  which  admits  not  of  sensible  demonstration 
{jurare  in  verba  magistri),  engage  to  believe  no  otherwise  than 
is  believed  by  my  Lord  Bishop,  or  Goodman  Presbyter,  is  a 
pedantism  that  has  made  the  sword  to  be  a  rod  in  the  hands  of 
schoohnasters ;  by  which  means,  whereas  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  farthest  of  any  from  countenancing  war>  there  never  was 
a  war  of  religion  but  since  Christianity,  for  which  we  are  be- 
holden to  the  Pope;  for  the  Pope  not  giving  liberty  of  con- 
science to  princes  and  commonwealths,  they  canxK>t  give  that  to 
their  subjects  which  they  have  not  themselves,  whence  both 
princes  and  subjects,  either  through  his  instigation  or  their 
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own  disputes,  have  introdnced  that  execrable  custom,  never 
known  in  the  world  before,  of  fighting  for  religion,  and  denying 
the  magistrate  to  have  any  jurisdiction  concerning  it,  whereas 
the  magistrate's  losing  the  power  of  religion  loses  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  in  that  case  has  nothing  to  protect  it.  But  if 
the  people  be  otherwise  taught,  it  concerns  them  to  look  about 
them,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  shrieking  of  the  lapwing 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle. 

To  come  to  civil  laws  :  if  they  stand  one  way  and  the  balance 
another,  it  is  the  case  of  a  government  which  of  necessity  must 
be  new  modelled ;  wherefore  your  lawyers,  advising  you  upon  the 
like  occasions  to  fit  your  government  to  their  laws,  are  no  more 
to  be  regarded  than  your  tailor  if  he  should  desire  you  to  fit 
your  body  to  his  doublet.  There  is  also  danger  in  the  plausible 
pretence  of  reforming  the  law,  except  the  government  be  first 
good,  in  which,  case  it  is  a  good  tree,  and  (trouble  not  yourselves 
overmuch)  brings  not  forth  evil  fruit ;  otherwise,  if  the  tree  be 
evil,  you  can  never  reform  the  fruit,  or  if  a  root  that  is  naught 
bring  forth  fruit  of  this  kind  that  seems  to  be  good,  take  the 
more  heed,  for  it  is  the  ranker  poison.  It  was  nowise  probable, 
if  Augustus  bad  not  made  excellent  laws,  that  vhe  bowels  of 
Rome  could  have  come  to  be  so  miserably  eaten  out  by  the 
tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  his  successors.  The  best  rule  as  to 
your  laws  in  general  is,  that  they  be  few.  Rome,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Cicero,  was  best  governed  under  those  of  the  twelve 
tables;  and  by  that  of  Tacitus,  Plurimce  leges ^  corruptissivta 
respublica.  You  will  be  told,  that  where  the  laws  be  few,  they 
leave  much  to  arbitrary  power;  but  where  they  be  many,  they 
leave  more,  the  laws  in  this  case,  according  to  Justinian  and 
the  best  lawyers,  being  as  litigious  as  the  suitors.  Solon  made 
few,  Lycurgus  fewer  laws ;  and  commonwealths  have  the 
fewest  at  this  day  of  all  other  governments. 

Now  to  conclude  this  part  with  a  word  de  judiciis^  or  of  the 
constitution  or  ciHflF^of'COu^^! ;  it  is  a  discourse  not  otherwise 
capable  of  being  well  managed  but  by  particular  examples,  both 
the  constitution  and  course  of  courts  being  divers  in  different 
governments,  but  best  beyond  compare  in  Venice,  where  they 
regard  not  so  much  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  courts  as  the 
constitution  of  them,  whereby  that  arbitrary  power  being  alto- 
gether unable  to  retard  or   do  hurt  to  business^  produces  and 
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must  produce  the  quickest  despatch,  and  the  most  righteous 
dictates  of  justice  that  are  perhaps  in  human  nature.  The 
manner  I  shall  not  stand  in  this  place  to  describe,  because  it  is 
exemplified  at  large  in  the  judicature  of  the  people  of  Oceana. 
And  thus  much  of  ancient  prudence,  and  the  first  branch  of  this 
preliminary  discourse. 


THE  SECOND   PART  OF  THE   PRELIMINARIES. 

In  the  second  part  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  rise,  progress, 
and  declination  of  modern  prudence. 

The  date  of  this  kind  of  policy  is  to  be  computed,  as  was 
shown,  from  those  inundations  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
Lombards  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  But  as  there 
is  no  appearance  in  the  bulk  or  constitution  of  modem  prudence. 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  able  to  come  up  and  grapple 
with  the  ancient,  so  something  of  necessity  must  have  interposed 
whereby  tliis  came  to  be  enervated,  and  that  to  receive  strength 
and  encouragement.  And  this  was  the  execrable  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperors  taking  rise  from  (i\i2Xfelix  scelus)  the  arms  of 
Caesar,  in  which  storm  the  ship  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was 
forced  to  disburden  itself  of  that  precious  freight,  which  never 
since  could  emerge  or  raise  its  head  but  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

It  is  said  in  Scripture,  "  Thy  evil  is  of  thyself,  O  Israel ! "  To 
which  answers  that  of  the  moralists,  ''  None  is  hurt  but  by 
himself,"  as  also  the  whole  matter  of  the  politics ;  at  present  this 
example  of  the  Romans,  who,  through  a  negligence  committed  in 
their  Agrarian  laws,  let  in  the  sink  of  luxury,  and  forfeited  the  in- 
estimable treasure  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Their  Agrarian  laws  were  such  whereby  their  lands  ought 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people,  either  without  mention 
of  a  colony,  in  which  case  they  were  not  obliged  to  change  their 
abode;  or  with  noention  and  upon  condition  of  a  colon)% 
in  which  case  they  were  to  change  their  abode,  and  leav- 
ing the  city,  to  plant  themselves  upon  the  lands  so  assigned* 
The  lands  assigned,  or  that  ought  to  have  been  assigned, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  were  of  three  kinds ;  such  as  were 
taken  from  the  enemy  and  distributed  to   the   people;  or 
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such  as  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  under  colour  of  being 
reserved  to  the  public  use,  were  through  stealth  possessed  by  the 
nobility ;  or  such  as  were  bought  with  the  public  money  to  be 
distributed.  Of  the  laws  offered  in  these  cases,  those  which 
divided  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  purchased  with  the 
public  money,  never  occasioned  any  dispute ;  but  such  as  drove 
at  dispossessing  the  nobility  of  their  usurpations,  and  dividing 
the  common  purchase  of  the  sword  among  the  people,  were 
never  touched  but  they  caused  earthquakes,  nor  could  they  ever 
be  obtained  by  the  people  ;  or  being  obtained,  be  observed  by 
the  nobility,  who  not  only  preserved  their  prey,  but  growing 
vastly  rich  upon  it,  bought  the  people  by  degrees  quite  out  of 
those  shares  that  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  This  the 
Gracchi  coming  loo  late  to  perceive,  found  the  balance  of  the 
commonwealth  to  be  lost;  but  putting  the  people  (when  they 
had  least  force)  by  forcible  means  upon  the  recovery  of  it,  did  ill, 
seeing  it  neither  could  nor  did  tend  to  any  more  than  to  show 
them  by  worse  effects  that  what  the  wisdom  of  their  leaders  had 
discovered  was  true.  For,  quite  contrary  to  what  has  happened 
in  Oceana,  where,  the  balance  falling  to  the  people,  they  have 
overthrown  the  nobility,  that  nobility  of  Rome,  under  the 
conduct  of  Sylla,  overthrew  the  people  and  the  commonwealth  ; 
seeing  Sylla  first  introduced  that  new  balance,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  succeeding  monarchy,  in  the  plantation  of 
military  colonies,  instituted  by  his  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands,  not  now  of  enemies,  but  of  citizens,  to  forty-seven 
legions  of  his  soldiers ;  so  that  how  he  came  to  be  perpetual 
dictator,  or  other  magistrates  to  succeed  him  in  like  power,  is 
no  miracle. 

These  military  colonies  (in  which  manner  succeeding  em- 
perors continued,  as  Augustus  by  the  distribution  of  the 
veterans,  whereby  he  had  overcome  Brutus  and  Cassius  to 
plant  their  soldiery)  consisted  of  such  as  I  conceive  were  they 
that  are  called  milites  beneficiarii ;  in  regard  that  the  tenure  of 
their  lands  was  by  way  of  benefices,  that  is,  for  life,  and  upon 
condition  of  duty  or  service  in  the  war  upon  their  own  charge. 
These  benefices  Alexander  Severus  granted  to  the  heirs  of 
the  incumbents,  but  upon  the  same  conditiqns.  And  such  was 
the  dominion  by  which  the  Roman  emperors  gave  their  balance. 
But  to  the  beneficiaries,  as  was  no  less  than  necessary  for  the 
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safety  of  the  prince,  a  matter  of  eight  thousand  by  the  example 
of  Augustus  were  added,  which  departed  not  from  his  sides,  but 
were  his  perpetual  guard,  called  Pretorian  bands. ;  though  these, 
according  to  the  incurable  flaw  already  observed  in  this  kind 
of  government,  became  the  most  frequent  butchers  of  their  lords 
that  are  to  be  found  in  story.  Thus  far  the  Roman  monarchy 
is  much  the  same  with  that  at  this  day  in  Turkey,  consisting  of 
a  camp  and  a  horse-quarter ;  a  camp  in  regard  of  the  Spahis 
and  Janizaries,  the  perpetual  guard  of  the  prince,  except  they 
also  chance  to  be  liquorish  after  his  blood ;  and  a  horse-quarter 
in  regard  of  the  distribution  of  his  whole  land  to  tenants  for 
life,  upon  condition  of  continual  service,  or  as  often  as  they 
shall  be  commanded  at  their  own  charge  by  timars,  being  a 
word  which  they  say  signifies  benefices,  that  it  shall  save  me  a 
labour  of  opening  the  government. 

But  the  fame  of  Mahomet  and  his  prudence  is  especially 
founded  in  this,  that  whereas  the  Roman  monarchy,  except  that 
of  Israel,  was  the  most  imperfect,  the  Turkish  is  the  most 
perfect  that  ever  was.  Which  happened  in  that  the  Roman 
(as  the  Israelitish  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  congregation)  had 
a  mixture  of  the  senate  and  the  people  ;  and  the  Turldsh  is  pure. 
And  that  this  was  pure,  and  the  other  mixed,  happened  not 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators,  but  the  different  genius 
of  the  nations ;  the  people  of  the  Eastern  parts,  except  the 
Israelites,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  Agrarian,  having 
been  such  as  scarce  ever  knew  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
slavery ;  and  these  of  the  Western  having  ever  had  such  a  relish 
of  liberty,  as  through  what  despair  soever  could  never  be 
brought  to  stand  still  while  the  yoke  was  putting  on  their  necks, 
but  by  being  fed  with  some  hopes  of  reserving  to  themselves 
some  part  of  their  freedom. 

Wherefore  Juhus  Caesar  (saith  Suetonius)  contented  himself 
in  naming  half  the  magistrates,  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  suflBrage 
of  the  people.  And  Maecenas,  though  *'he  .would  not  have 
Augustus  to  give  the  people  their  liberty,  would  not  have  him 
take  it  quite  away.  Whence  this  empire,  being  neither  hawk 
nor  buzzard,  made  a  flight  accordingly ;  and  the  prince  bemg 
perpetually  tossed  (having  the  avarice  of  the  soldiery  on  this 
hand  to  satisfy  upon  the  people,  and  the  senate  and  the  peqple 
on  the  other  to  be  defended  from  the  soldiery),  seldom  died  any 
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other  death  than  by  one-bom  of  this  dilemma^  as  is  noted  more 
at  lai^e  by  MachiaveL  But  the  Pretorian  bands,  those  bestial 
executioners  of  their  captain's  tyranny  upon  others,  and  of  their 
own  upon  him,  having  continued  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
were  by  Constantine  the  Great  (incensed  against  them  for  taking 
part  with  his  adversary  Maxentius)  removed  from  their  strong 
garrison  which  they  held  in  Rome,  and  distributed  into  divers 
provinces.  The  benefices  of  the  soldiers  that  were  hitherto 
held  for  life  and  upon  duty,  were  by  this  prince  made  hereditary, 
so  that  the  whole  foundation  whereupon  this  empire  was  first 
built  being  now  removed,  shows  plainly  that  the  emperors 
must  long  before  this  have  found  out  some  other  way  of 
support ;  and  this  was  by  stipendiating  the  Goths,  a  people 
tjiat,  deriving  their  roots  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
or  out  of  Sweden,  had,  through  their  victories  obtained  against 
Domhian,  long  since  spread  their  branches  to  so  near  a  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  Roman  territories  that  they  began  to  over- 
shadow them.  For  the  emperors  making  use  of  them  in  their 
armies,  as  the  French  do  at  this  day  of  the  Switz,  gave  them 
that  under  the  notion  of  a  stipend,  which  they  received  as 
tribute,  coming,  if  there  were  any  default  in  the  payment,  so 
often  to  distrain  for  it,  that'  in  the  time  of  Honorius  they 
sacked  Rome,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Italy.  And  such 
was  the  transition  of  ancient  into  modem  prudence,  or  that 
breach,  which  being  followed  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire  with  inundations  of  Vandals,  Huns,  Lombards,  Franks, 
Saxons,  overwhelmed  ancient  languages,  leamitig,  prudence, 
manners,  cities,  changing  the  names  of  rivers,  countries,  seas, 
mountains,  and  men  ;  Camillus,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  being 
come  to  Edmund,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey. 

To  open  the  groundwork  or  balance  of  these  new  politicians  : 
"  Feudum,'*  says  Calvin  the  lawyer,  "  is  a  Gothic  word  of  divers 
significations ;  for  it  is  taken  either  for  war,  or  for  a  possession 
of  conquered  lands,  distributed  by  the  victor  to  such  of  his 
captains  and  Soldiers  as  had  merited  in  his  wars,  upon  condition 
to  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  perpetual  lord,  and  themselves 
to  be  his  subjects.'' 

Of  these  there  were  three  kinds  or  orders  :  the  first  of  nobility 
distinguished  by  the  titles  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  thes^ 
beiQg^  gratified  with  the  cities,  castles,  and  villages  of  the  con- 
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quered  Italians,  their  feuds  participated  of  royal  dignity,  and 
were  called  regalia,  by  which  they  had  right  to  coin  money,  create 
magistrates,  take  toll,  customs,  confiscations,  and  the  like. 

Feuds  of  the  second  order  were  such  as,  with  the  consent  of 
the  king,  were  bestowed  by  these  feudatory  princes  upon  men  of 
inferior  quality,  called  their  barons,  on  condition  that  next  to  the 
king  they  should  defend  the  dignities  and  fortunes  of  their  lords 
in  arms. 

The  lowest  order  of  feuds  were  such,  as  being  conferred  by 
those  of  the  second  order  upon  private  men,  whether  noble  or 
not  noble,  obliged  them  in  the  like  duty  to  their  superiors ; 
these  were  called  vavasors.  And  this  is  the  Gothic  balance,  by 
which  all  the  kingdoms  this  day  in  Christendom  were  at  first 
erected ;  for  which  cause,  if  I  had  time,  I  should  open  in  this 
place  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  kingdoms  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Poland ;  but  so  much  as  has  been  said  being 
sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  modern  prudence 
in  general,  I  shall  divide  the  remainder  of  my  discourse,  which 
is  more  particular,  into  three  parts. 

The  first,  showing  the  constitution  of  the  late  monarchy  of 
Oceana. 
The  second,  the  dissolution  of  the  same.    And 
The  third,  the  generation  of  the  present  commonwealth. 

The  constitution  of  the  late  monarchy  of  Oceana  is  to  be 
consiilered  in  relation  to  the  different  nations  by  whom  it  has 
been  successively  subdued  and  governed.  The  first  of  these 
were  the  Romans,  the  second  the  Teutons,  the  third  the 
Scandians,  and  the  fourth  the  Neustrians. 

The  government  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  as  a  province, 
I  shall  omit,  because  I  am  to  speak  of  their  provincial  govern- 
ment in  another  place,  only  it  is  to  be  remembered  here,  that  if 
we  have  given  over  running  up  and  down  naked,  and  wth 
dappled  hides,  learned  to  write  and  read,  and  to  be  instructed 
with  good  arts,  for  all  these  we  are  beholden  to  the  Romans, 
either  immediately  or  mediately  by  the  Teutons;  for  that  the 
Teutons  had  the  arts  from  no  other  hand  is  plain  enough  by 
their  language,  which  has  yet  no  word  to  signify  either  writiog 
or  reading,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Furthermore, 
by  the  help  of  these  arts  so  learned,  we  have  been  capable  of 
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that  religion  which  we  have  long  since  received  ;  wherefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  detract  from  the  memory  of 
the  Romans,  by  whose  means  we  are,  as  it  were,  of  beasts 
become  men,  and  by  whose  means  we  might  yet  of  obscure  and 
ignorant  men  (if  we  thought  not  too  well  of  ourselves)  become 
a  wise  and  a  great  people. 

The  Romans  having  governed  Oceana  provincially,  the 
Teutons  were  the  first  that  introduced  the  form  of  the  late 
monarchy.  To  these  succeeded  the  Scandians^  of  whom 
(because  their  reign  was  short,  as  also  because  they  made  little 
alteration  in  the  government  as  to  the  form)  I  shall  take  no 
notice.  But  the  Teutons  going  to  work  upon  the  Gothic 
balance,  divided  the  whole  nation  into  three  sorts  of  feuds,  that 
of  ealdorman,  that  of  king's  thane,  and  that  of  middle  thane. 

When  the  kingdom  was  first  divided  into  precincts  will  be  as 
hard  to  show  as  whtn  it  began  first  to  be  governed ;  it  being 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  government  without  some 
division.  The  division  that  was  in  use  with  the  Teutons  was 
by  counties,  and  every  county  had  either  its  ealdorman,  or  high 
reeve.  The  title  of  ealdorman  came  in  time  to  eorl,  or  erl,  and 
that  of  high  reeve  to  high  sheriff. 

Earl  of  the  shire  or  county  denoted  the  king's  thane,  or  tenant 
by  grand  sergeantry  or  knight's  service,  in  chief  or  in  capite; 
his  possessions  were  sometimes  the  whole  territory  from  whence 
he  had  his  denomination,  that  is,  the  whole  county  ;  sometimes 
more  than  one  county,  and  sometimes  less,  the  remaining  part 
being  in  the  crown.  He  had  also  sometimes  a  third,  or  some 
other  customary  part  of  the  profits  of  certain  cities,  boroughs,  or 
other  places  within  his  earldom.  For  an  example  of  the 
possessions  of  earls  in  ancient  times,  Ethelred  had  to  him  and 
his  heirs  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia,  containing  three  or  four 
counties  ;  and  there  were  others  that  had  little  less. 

King's  thane  was  also  an  honorary  title,  to  which  he  was 
quaUfied  that  had  five  hides  of  land  held  immediately  of  the  king 
by  service  of  personal  attendance ;  insomuch  that  if  a  churl  or 
countryman  had  thriven  to  this  proportion,  having  a  church,  a 
kitchen,  a  bellhouse  (that  is,  a  hall  with  a  bell  in  it  to  call  his 
family  to  dinner),  a  boroughgate  with  a  seat  (that  is,  a  porch)  of 
his  own,  and  any  distinct  office  in  the  king's  court,  then  was  he 
the  king's  thane.    But  the  proportion  of  a  hide  land,  otherwise 
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called  cariictty  or  a  plough  land,  is  difficult  to  be  understood, 
because  it  was  not  certain ;  nevertheless  it  is  generally  conceived 
to  be  so  much  as  may  be  managed  with  one  plough,  and  would 
yield  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
all  kinds. 

The  middle  thane  was  feudal,  but  not  honorary ;  he  was  also 
called  a  vavasor,  and  his  lands  a  vavasory,  which  held  of  some 
mesne  lord,  and  not  immediately  of  the  king. 

Possessions  and  their  tenures,  being  of  this  nature,  show  the 
balance  of  the  Teuton  monarchy ;  wherein  the  riches  of  earls 
were  so  vast,  that  to  arise  from  the  balance  of  their  dominion  to 
their  power,  they  were  not  only  called  reguli^  or  little  kings,  but 
were  such  indeed ;  their  jurisdiction  being  of  two  sorts,  either 
that  which  was  exercised  by  them  in  the  court  of  their  countries, 
or  in  the  high  court  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  territory  denominating  an  earl,  if  it  were  all  his  own, 
the  courts  held,  and  the  profits  of  that  jurisdiction  were  to  his 
own  use  and  benefit.  But  if  he  had  but  some  part  of  his 
county,  then  his  jurisdiction  and  courts,  saving  perhaps  in  those 
possessions  that  were  his  own,  were  held  by  him  to  the  king's 
use  and  benefit ;  that  is,  he  commonly  supplied  the  office  which 
the  sheriffs  regularly  executed  in  counties  that  had  no  earls,  and 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  viscounts.  The  court  of  the 
county  that  had  an  earl  was  held  by  the  earl  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  after  the  manner  of  the  sheriffs'  turns  to  this  day ; 
by  which  means  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  laws  were 
given  in  charge  together  to  the  country.  The  causes  of  \'ava- 
sors  or  vavasories  appertained  to  the  cognizance  of  this  court, 
where  wills  were  proved,  judgment  and  execution  given,  cases 
criminal  and  civil  determined. 

The  king's  thanes  had  the  like  jurisdiction  in  their  thane 
lands  as  lords  in  their  manors,  where  they  also  kept  courts. 

Besides  these  in  particular,  both  the  earls  and  king's  thanes, 
together  with  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  vavasors,  or  middle 
thanes,  had  in  the  high  court  or  parliament  in  the  kingdom  a 
more  public  jurisdiction,  consisting  first  of  deliberative  power 
for  advising  upon  and  assenting  to  new  laws ;  secondly,  of 
giving  counsel  in  matters  of  state ;  and  thirdly,  of  judicature 
upon  suits  and  complaints.  I  shall  not  omit  to  enlighten  the 
obscurity  of  these  times,  in  which  there  is  little  to  be  found  of  a 
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methodical  constitution  of  this  high  court,  by  the  addition  of  an 
ailment,  which  I  conceive  to  bear  a  strong  testimony  to  itself, 
though  taken  out  of  a  late  writing  that  conceals  the  author. 
**  It  is  well  known,"  says  he,  "  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  realm 
a  g^eat  many  boroughs  do  yet  send  burgesses  to  the  parliament 
which  nevertheless  be  so  anciently  and  so  long  since  decayed 
and  gone  to  nought,  that  they  cannot  be  showed  to  have  been  of 
any  reputation  since  the  Conquest,  much  les^  to  have  obtained 
any  such  privilege  by  the  grant  of  any  succeeding  king  :  where- 
fore these  must  have  had  this  right  by  more  ancient  usage,  and 
before  the  Conquest,  they  being  unable  now  to  show  whence 
they  derived  it.'* 

This  argument,  though  there  be  more,  I  shall  pitch  upon  as 
sufficient  to  prove:  first,  that  the  lower  sort  of  the  people 
had  right  to  session  in  parliament  during  the  time  of  the 
Teutons.  Secondly,  that  they  were  qualified  to  the  same  by 
election  in  their  boroughs,  and,  if  knights  of  the  shire,  as  no 
doubt  they  are,  be  as  ancient  in  the  countries.  Thirdly,  if  it  be 
a  good  argument  to  say,  that  the  conmions  during  the  reign  of 
the  Teutons  were  elected  into  parliament  because  they  are  so 
now,  and  no  man  can  show  when  this  custom  began ;  I  see  not 
which  way  it  should  be  an  ill  one  to  say  that  the  commons 
during  the  reign  of  the  Teutons  constituted  also  a  distinct 
house  because  they  do  so  now,  unless  any  man  can  show  that 
they  did  ever  sit  in  the  same  house  with  the  lords.  Wherefore 
to  conclude  this  part,  I  conceive  for  these,  and  other  reasons  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  the  parliament  of  the  Teutons 
consisted  of  the  king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  style  of  divers  acts 
of  parliament,  which  runs,  as  that  of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  king's 
name  only,  seeing  the  same  was  neverthelesss  enacted  by  the 
king,  peers,  and  commons  of  the  land,  as  is  testified  in  those 
words  by  a  subsequent  act. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Teutons  had  stood  in  this  posture  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  when  Turbo,  duke  of  Neustria, 
making  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  one  of  their  kings  that  died 
childless,  followed  it  with  successful  arms ;  and  being  possessed 
of  the  kingdom,  used' it  as  conquered,  distributing  the  earldoms, 
thane  lands,  bishoprics  and  prelacies  of  the  whole  realm  among 
his  Neustrians.    From  this  time  the  earl  came  to  be  called 
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comes,  consul,  and  dux,  though  consul  and  dux  grew  afterward 
out  of  use ;  the  king's  thanes  came  to  be  called  barons,  and 
their  lands  baronies;  the  middle  thane  holding  still  of  a  mesne 
lord,  retained  the  name  of  vavasor. 

The  earl  or  comes  continued  to  have  the  third  part  of  the 
pleas  of  the  county  paid  to  him  by  the  sheriff  or  vice-comes, 
now  a  distinct  officer  in  every  county  depending  upon  the  king ; 
saving  that  such  earls  as  had  their  counties  to  their  own  use 
were  now  counts  palaiin^  and  had  under  the  king  regal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  insomuch  that  they  constituted  their  own  sheriffs,  granted 
pardons,  and  issued  writs  in  their  own  names ;  nor  did  the 
king's  writ  of  ordinary  justice  run  in  their  dominions  till  a  late 
statute,  whereby  much  of  this  privilege  was  taken  away. 

For  barons  they  came  from  henceforth  to  be  in  different 
times  of  three  kinds :  barons  by  their  estates  and  tenures, 
barons  by  writ,  and  barons  created  by  letters  patent.     From 
Turbo  the  first  to  Adoxus  the  seventh  king  from  the  Conquest, 
barons  had    their  denomination  from  their  possessions  and 
tenures.    And  these  were  either  spiritual  or  temporal ;  for  not 
only  the  thane  lands,  but  the  possessions  of  bishops,  as  also  of 
some  twenty-six  abbots,  and  two  priors,  were  now  erected  into 
baronies,  whence  the  lords  spiritual  that  had  suffrage  in  the 
Teuton  parliament  as  spiritual  lords  came  to  have  it  in  the 
Neustrian  parliament  as  barons,  and  were  made  subject,  which 
they  had  not  formerly  been,  to  knights*  service  in  chief.    Barony 
coming  henceforth  to  signify  all  honorary  possessions  as  well  of 
earls  as  barons,  and  baronage  to  denote  all  kinds  of  lords  as 
well  spiritual  as  temporal  having  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  the 
baronies  in  this  sense  were  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
fewer,  but  commonly  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  containing  in  them  a  matter  of  sixty  thousand  fntda 
tnilitum,  or  knights'  fees,  whereof  some  twenty-eight  thousand 
were  in  the  clergy.     It  is  ill  luck  that  no  man  can  tell  what  the 
land  of  a  knight's  fee,  reckoned  in  some  writs  at  £^o  a  year, 
and  in  others  at  ten,  was  certainly  worth,  for  by  such  a  help 
we  might  have  exactly  demonstrated  the  balance  of  this  govern- 
ment.   But,  says  Coke,  it  contained  twelve  plough  lands,  and 
that  was  thought  to  be  the  most  certain  account     But  this 
again  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  for  one  plough  out  of  some  land 
that  was  fruitful  might  work  more  than  ten  out  of  some  other 
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that  was  barren.  Nevertheless,  seeing  it  appears  by  Bracton, 
that  of  earldoms  and  baronies  it  was  wont  to  be  said  that  the 
whole  kingdom  was  composed,  as  also  that  these,  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand  knights'  fees,  furnished  sixty  thousand  men  for 
the  king's  service,  being  the  whole  militia  of  this  monarchy,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  the  vavasories  or  freeholds  in  the 
people  amounted  to  any  considerable  proportion.  Wherefore 
the  balance  and  foundation  of  this  government  was  in  the 
sixty  thousand  knights'  fees,  and  these  being  possessed  by  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lords,  it  was  a  government  of  the  few,  or 
of  the  nobility,  wherein  the  people  might  also  assemble,  but 
could  have  no  more  than  a  mere  name.  And  the  clergy,  holding 
a' third  of  the  whole  nation,  as  is  plain  by  the  parliament  roll, 
it  is  an  absurdity  (seeing  the  clergy  of  France  came  first 
through  their  riches  to  be  a  state  of  that  kingdom)  to  acknow- 
ledge the  people  to  have  been  a  state  of  this  realm,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  the  clergy,  who  were  so  much  more  weighty  in 
the  balance,  which  is  that  of  all  other  whence  a  state  or  order  in 
a  government  is  denominated.  Wherefore  this  monarchy  con- 
sisted of  the  king,  and  of  the  three  ordines  regnt,  or  estates,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons ;  it  consisted  of 
these  I  say  as  to  the  balance,  though,  during  the  reign  of  some 
of  these  kings,  not  as  to  the  administration. 

For  the  ambition  of  Turbo,  and  some  of  those  that  more 
munediately  succeeded  him,  to  be  absolute  princes,  strove 
against  the  nature  of  their  foundation,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
divided  almost  the  whole  realm  among  his  Neustrians,  with 
some  encouragement  for  a  while.  But  the  Neustrians,  while 
they  were  but  foreign  plants,  having  no  security  against  the 
natives,  but  in  growing  up  by  their  princes'  sides,  were  no  sooner 
well  rooted  in  their  vast  dominions  than  they  came  up  according 
to  the  infallible  consequence  of  the  balance  domestic,  and, 
contracting  the  national  interest  of  the  baronage,  grew  as  fierce 
in  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  same, 
as  if  they  had  been  always  natives  :  whence,  the  kings  being  as 
obstinate  on  the  one  side  for  their  absolute  power,  as  these  on 
the  other  for  their  inntmunities,  grew  certain  wars,  which  took 
their  denomination  from  the  barons. 

This  fire  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Adoxus  began  to 
break  out    And  whereas  the  predecessors  of  this  king  had  divers 
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times  been  forced  to  summon  councils  resembling  those  of  the 
Teutons,  to  which  the  lords  only  that  were  barons  by  dominion 
and  tenure  had  hitherto  repaired,  Adoxus,  seeing  the  effects  of 
such  dominion,  began  first  not  to  call  such  as  were  barons  by 
writ  (for  that  was  according  to  the  practice  of  ancient  times),  but 
to  call  such  by  writs  as  were  otherwise  no  barons  ;  by  which 
means,  striving  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  the  balance,  in 
coming  unwillingly  to  set  the  government  straight,  he  was  the  first 
that  set  it  awry.     For  the  barons  in  his  reign,  and  his  successors, 
having  vindicated  their  ancient  authority,  restored  the  parlia- 
ment with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  same,  saving  that 
from  thenceforth  the  kings  had  found  out  a  way  whereby  to  hdp 
themselves  against  the  mighty  by  creatures  of  their  own,  and 
such  as  had  no  other  support  but  by  their  favour.    By  which 
means  this  government,  being  indeed  the  masterpiece  of  modern 
prudence,  has  been  cried  up  to  the  skies,  as  the  only  invention 
whereby  at  once  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  prince  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people.    Whereas,  indeed,  it  has  been  no  other 
than  a  wrestling  match,  wherein  the  nobility,  as  they  have  been 
stronger,  have  thrown  the  king,  or  the  king,  if  he  has  been 
stronger,  have  thrown  the  nobility ;   or  the  king,  where  he  has 
had  a  nobility,  and  could  bring  them  to  his  party,  has  thrown 
the  people,  as  in  France  and  Spain ;  or  the  people,  where  they 
have  had  no  nobility,  or  could  get  them  to  be  of  their  party,  have 
thrown  the  king,  as  in  Holland,  and  of  later  times  in  Oceana. 
But  they  came  not  to  this  strength  but  by  such  approaches 
and  degrees,  as  remain  to  be  further  opened.    For  whereas  the 
barons  by  writ,  as  the  sixty-four  abbots  and  thirty-six  priors 
that  were  so  called,  were  but  pro  tempore,  Dicotome,  being  the 
twelfth  king  from  the  Conquest,  began  to  make  barons  by  letters 
patent,  with  the  addition  of  honorary  pensions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  dignities  to  them  and  their  heirs ;  so  that  they  were 
hands  in  the  king's  purse  and  had  no  shoulders  for  his  throne. 
Of  these,  when  the  house  of  peers  came  once;  to  be  fuHi  ^  "'*^ 
be  seen  hereafter,  there  was  nothing  more  empty.    But  for  the 
present,  the  throne  having  other  supports,  they  did  not  hurt  that 
so  much  as  they  did  the  king;   for  the  old  barons,  taking 
Dicotome'a  prodigality  to  such  creatures  so  ill  that  they  depos^ 
him,  got  the  trick  of  it,  and  never  gave  over  setting  up  a^^ 
pulUng  down  their  kings  according  to  their  various  interests,  ao<* 
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that  £siction  of  the  White  and  Red,  into  which  ihcy  have  been 
thenceforth  divided,  till  Panurgus,  the  eighteenth  king  from  the 
Conquest,  was  more  by  their  favour  than  his  right  advanced  to  the 
crown.  This  king,  through  his  natural  subtlety,  reflecting  at  once 
upon  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  the  inconstancy  of  their 
favour,  began  to  find  another  flaw  in  this  kind  of  government, 
which  is  also  noted  by  Machiavel — namely,  that  a  throne  sup- 
ported by  a  nobility  is  not  so  hard  to  be  ascended  as  kept  warm. 
Wherefore  his  secret  jealousy,  lest  the  dissension  of  the  nobility, 
as  it  brought  him  in  might  throw  him  out,  made  him  travel  in 
ways  undiscovered  by  them,  to  ends  as  little  foreseen  by  him- 
self while  to  establish  his  own  safety,  he,  by  mixing  water  with 
their  wine,  first  began  to  open  those  sluices  that  have  since  over- 
whelmed not  the  king  only  but  the  throne.  For  whereas  a 
nobility  strikes  not  at  the  throne,  without  which  they  cannot 
subsist,  but  at  some  king  that  they  do  not  like,  popular  power 
strikes  through  the  king  at  the  throne,  as  that  which  is  incom- 
patible with  it.  Now  that  Panurgus,  in  abating  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  was  the  cause  whence  it  came  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  appears  by  those  several  statutes  that  were  made  in 
his  reign,  as  that  for  population,  those  against  retainers,  and 
that  for  alienations 

By  the  statute  of  population,  all  houses  of  husbandry  that 
were  used  with  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  were  to  be 
maintained  and  kept  up  for  ever  with  a  competent  proportion  of 
land  laid  to  them,  and  in  nowise,  as  appears  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  to  be  severed.  By  which  means  the  houses  being  kept 
up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  dwellers ;  and  the  proportion  of  land 
to  be  tilled  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  the  dweller 
not  to  be  a  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance, 
that  might  keep  hinds  and  servants  and  set  the  plough  a-going. 
This  did  mightily  concern,  says  the  historian  of  that  prince,  the 
might  and  manhood  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  in  effect  amortize  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  to  the  hold  and  possession  of  the 
yeomanry  or  middle  people,  who  living  not  in  a  servile  or 
indigent  fashion,  were  much  unlinked  from  dependence  upon 
their  lords,  and  living  in  a  free  and  plentiful  manner,  became  a 
more  excellent  infantry,  but  such  a  one  upon  which  the  lords 
had  so  little  power,  that  from  henceforth  Uiey  may  be  computed 
to  have  been  disarmed.  • 
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And  as  they  lost  their  infantry  after  this  manner,  so  their 
cavalry  and  commanders  were  cut  off  by  the  statute  of  retainers ; 
for  whereas  it  was  the  custom  of  the  nobility  to  have  younger 
brothers  of  good  houses,  mettled  fellows,  and  such  as  were 
knowing  in  the  feats  of  arms  about  them,  they  who  were  longer 
followed  with  so  dangerous  a  train,  escaped  not  such  punish- 
ments as  made  them  take  up. 

Henceforth  the  country  lives  and  great  tables  of  the  nobilit)', 
which  no  longer  nourished  veins  that  would  bleed  for  them,  were 
fruitless  and  loathsome  till  they  changed  the  air,  and  of  princes 
became  courtiers ;  where  their  revenues,  never  to  have  been 
exhausted  by  beef  and  mutton,  were  found  narrow,  whence 
followed  racking  of  rents,  and  at  length  sale  of  lands,  the 
riddance  through  the  statute  of  alienations  being  rendered  far 
more  quick  and  facile  than  formerly  it  had  been  through  the 
new  invention  of  entails. 

To  this  it  happened  that  Coraunus,  the  successor  of  that  king, 
dissolving  the  abbeys,  brought,  with  the  declining  state  of  the 
nobility,  so  vast  a  prey  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  that  the 
balance  of  the  commonwealth  was  too  apparently  in  the  pofwlar 
party  to  be  unseen  by  the  wise  council  of  Queen  Parthcniai 
who,  converting  her  reign  through  the  perpetual  love  tricks  that 
passed  between  her  and  her  people  into  a  kind  of  romance, 
wholly  neglected  the  nobility.  And  by  these  degrees  came  the 
house  of  commons  to  raise  that  head,  which  since  has  been  so 
high  and  formidable  to  their  princes  that  they  have  looked  pale 
upon  those  assemblies.  Nor  was  there  anything  now  wanting 
to  the  destruction  of  the  throne,  but  that  the  people,  not  apt  to 
see  their  own  strength,  should  be  put  to  feel  it ;  when  a  prince, 
as  stiff  in  disputes  as  the  nerve  of  monarchy  was  grown  slacki 
received  that  unhappy  encouragement  from  his  clergy  which 
became  his  utter  ruin,  while  trusting  more  to  their  logic  than  the 
rough  philosophy  of  his  parliament,  it  came  to  an  irreparable 
breach  ;  for  the  house  of  peers,  which  alone  had  stood  in  this 
gap,  now  sinking  down  between  the  king  and  the  conunons, 
showed  that  Crassus  was  dead  and  the  isthmus  broken.  But 
a  monarchy,  divested  of  its  nobility,  has  no  refuge  under  heaven 
but  an  army.  Wherefore  the  dissolution  of  this  government 
caused  the  war,  not  the  war  the  dissolution  of  this  goveff- 
ment. 
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Of  the  king's  success  with  his  arms  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
any  further  account,  than  that  they  proved  as  ineflfectual  as  his 
nobility ;  but  without  a  nobility  or  an  army  (as  has  been 
shown)  there  can  be  no  monarchy.  Wherefore  what  is  there 
in  Nature  that  can  arise  out  of  these  ashes  but  a  popular 
government,  or  a  new  monarchy  to  be  erected  by  the  victorious 
army? 

To  erect  a  monarchy,  be  it  never  so  new,  unless  like  Levia- 
than you  can  hang  it,  as  the  country-fellow  speaks,  by  geo- 
metry (for  what  else  is  it  to  say,  that  every  other  man  must 
give  up  his  will  to  the  will  of  this  one  man  without  any  other 
foundation  ?),  it  must  stand  upon  old  principles — that  is,  upon  a 
nobility  or  an  army  planted  on  a  due-  balance  of  dominion. 
Aut  viam  inveniam  aut  faciam^  was  an  adage  of  Csesar  ^  and 
thero  is  no  standing  for  a  monarchy  unless  it  finds  this  balance, 
or  makes  it.  If  it  finds  it,  the  work  is  done  to  its  hand ;  for, 
where  there  is  inequality  of  estates,  there  must  be  inequality  of 
power ;  and  where  there  is  inequality  of  power,  there  can  be  no 
commonwealth.  To  make  it,  the  sword  must  extirpate  out  of 
dominion  all  other  roots  of  power,  and  plant  an  army  upon  that 
ground.  An  army  may  be  planted  nationally  or  provincially. 
To  plant  it  nationally,  it  must  be  in  one  of  the  four  ways  men- 
tioned, that  is,  either  monarchically  in  part,  as  the  Roman 
benefidarii;  or  monarchically,  in  the  whole,  as  the  Turkish 
Timariots ;  aristocratically,  that  is,  by  earls  and  barons,  as  the 
Neustrians  were  planted  by  Turbo ;  or  democratically,  that  is, 
by  equal  lots,  as  the  Israelitish  army  in  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua.  In  every  one  of  these  ways  there  must  not  only  be 
confiscations,  but  confiscations  to  such  a  proportion  as  may 
answer  to  the  work  intended. 

Confiscation  of  a  people  that  never  fought  against  you,  but 
whose  arms  you  have  borne,  and  in  which  you  have  been 
victorious,  and  this  upon  premeditation  and  in  cold  blood,  I 
should  have  thought  to  be  against  any  example  in  human 
nature,  but  for  those  alleged  by  Machiavel  of  Agathocles,  and 
Oliveretto  di  Fermo;  the  former  whereof  being  captain- 
general  of  the  Syracusans,  upon  a  day  assembled  the  senate 
and  the  people,  as  if  he  had  something  to  conmiunicate  with 
them,  when  at  a  sign  given  he  cut  the  senators  in  pieces  to  a 
man,  and  all  the  richest  of  the  people,  by  which  means  be  came 
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to  be  king.  The  proceedings  of  Oiiveretto,  in  making  himself 
Prince  of  Fermo,  were  somewhat  different  in  circumstances,  but 
of  the  same  nature.  Nevertheless  Catiline,  who  had  a  spirit 
equal  to  any  of  these  in  his  intended  mischief,  could  never 
bring  the  like  to  pass  in  Rome.  The  head  of  a  small  comrnon- 
wealth,  such  a  one  as  was  that  of  Syracuse  or  Fermo,  is  easily 
brought  to  the  block ;  but  that  a  populous  nation,  sudi  as 
Rome,  had  not  su^h^k  one,  was  the  grief  of  Nero.  If  Sylvia  or 
Csesar  attained  to  be  princes,  it  Was  by  civil  war,  and  such  civil 
war  as  yielded  rich  spoils,  th^e  being  a  vast  nobility  to  be 
confiscated ;  which  al^  Vas  the  case  in  Oceana^  when  it 
yielded  earth  by  earldoms  and  baronies  tothe  Neastrianforthe 
plantation  of  his  new  potentates.  Where  a  conqueror  finds  the 
riches  of  a  land  in  th^  hands  of  the  few,  the  forfeitures  areeasjs 
and  amount  to  vasi^-  advantage  ;  but  wherd-  the  people  bave 
equal  shares,  the  confiscation  of  many  comes  to  little,  and  is  not 
only  dangerous  but  fruitless. 

The  Romans,  in  one  of  their  defeats  of  the  Volsci,  fonxA 
among  the  captives  certain  Tusculans,  who,  upon  examinatiooi 
confessed  that  the  arms  they  bore  were  by  command  of  their 
State  ;  whereupon  information  being  given  to  the  senate  by  the 
general  Camillus,  he  was  forthwith  commanded  to  march  against 
Tusculum ;  which  doing  accordingly,  he  found  the  Tusculan 
fields  full-  of  husbandmen,  that  stirred  not  otherwise  from  the 
plough  than  to  furnish  his  army  with  all  kinds  of  accommoda- 
tions and  victuals.  Drawing  near  to  the  city,  he  saw  the  gates 
wide  open,  the  magistrates  coming  out  in  their  gowns  to  salute 
aild  bid  him  welcome  :  entering,  the  shops  were  all  at  woA 
and  open,  the  streets  sounded  with  the  noise  of  schoolboys  at 
their  books  ;  there  was  no  face  of  war.  Whereupon  CafflifiaS) 
causing  the  senate  to  assemble,  told  them,  that  diough  the  art 
was  understood,  yet  had  they  at  length  found  out  the  true  anns 
whereby  the  Romans  were  most  undoubtedly  to  be  conqweitd, 
for  which  cause  he  would  not  anticipate  the  senate,  to  which  he 
desired  them  forthwith  to  send,  which  they  did  accofdifiglf ; 
and  their  dictator  with  the  rest  of  their  ambassadors  beii^ 
found  by  the  Roman  senators  as  they  went  into  the  house 
standing  sadly  at  the  door,  were  sent  for  in  as  friends,  and  not  as 
enemies  ;  where  the  dictator  having  said,  **  If  we  have  ofTendcOf 
the  fault  was  not  so  great  as  is  our  penitence  and  your  virtue^"  tbe 
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senate  gave  them  peace  forthwith,  and  soon  after  made  the 
Tuscalans  citizens  of  Rome. 

But  patting  the  case,  of  which  the  world  is  not  able  to  show  an 

example,  that  the  forfeiture  of  a  populous  nation,  not  conquered* 

but  friends,  and  in  cool  blood,  might  be  taken,  your  army  must 

be  planted  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned    To  plant  it  in  the 

wa^  of  absolute  monarchy,  that  is,  upon  feuds  for  life,  such  as 

the  Timars,  a  country  as  large  and  fruitful  as  that  of  Greece, 

would  afford  you  but  sixteen  thousand  Timariots,  for  that  is 

the  most  the  Turk  (being  the  best  husband  that  ever  was  of 

this  kind)  makes  of  it  at  this  day  :  and  if  Oceana,  which  is  less 

in  fruitfulness  by  one-half,  and  in  extent  by  three  parts,  should 

have  no  greater  a  force,  whoever  breaks  her  in  one  battle,  may 

be  sure  she  shall  never  rise ;    for  such  (as  was  noted  by 

Machiavel)  is  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  monarchy,  if  you  break 

it  in  two  battles,  you  have  destroyed  its  whole  militia,  and  the 

rest  being  all  slaves,  you  hold  it  without  any  further  resistance. 

Wherefore  the  erection  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  Oceana,  or 

in  any  other  country  that  is  no  larger,  without  making  it  a 

certain  prey  to  the  first  invader,  is  altogether  impossible. 

To  plant  by  halves,  as  the  Roman  emperors  did  their  bene- 
ficiaries, or  military  colonies,  it  must  be  either  for  life ;  and  this 
an  army  of  Oceaners  in  their  own  country,  especially  having 
estates  of  inheritance,  will  never  bear ;  because  such  an  army  so 
planted  is  as  well  confiscated  as  the  people;  nor  had  the 
Mamalukes  been  contented  with  such  usage  in  Egypt,  but  that 
they  were  foreigners,  and  daring  not  to  mix  with  the  natives,  it 
was  of  absolute  necessity  to  their  being. 

Or  planting  them  upon  inheritance,  whether  aristocratically 
as  the  Neustrians,  or  democratically  as  the  Israelites,  they  grow 
up  by  certain  consequence  into  the  national  interest,  and  this, 
if  they  be  planted  popularly,  comes  to  a  commonwealth;  if  by 
way  of  nobility,  to  a  mixed  monarchy,  which  of  all  other  will  be 
found  to  be  the  only  kind  of  monarchy  whereof  this  nation,  or 
any  other  that  is  of  no  greater  extent,  has  been  or  can  be  capa- 
ble ;  for  if  the  Israelites,  though  their  democratical  balance, 
being  fixed  by  their  Agrarian,  stood  firm,  be  yet  found  to  have 
elected  kings,  it  was  because,  their  territory  lying  open,  they 
were  perpetually  invaded,  and  being  perpetually  invaded,  turned 
themselves  to  anything  which,  through  the  want  of  experience, 
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they  thought  might  be  a  remedy ;  whence  their  mistake  in  elec- 
tion of  their  kings,  under  whom  they  gained  nothing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  lost  all  they  had  acquired  by  their  commonwealth,  both 
estates  and  liberties,  is  not  only  apparent,  but  without  paraUel. 
And  if  there  have  been,  as  was  shown,  a  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
in  Spain,  and  of  the  Vandals  in  Asia,  consisting  of  a  sin^ 
person  and  a  parliament  (taking  a  parliament  to  be  a  council  of 
the  people  only,  without  a  nobility),  it  is  expressly  said  of  those 
councils  that  they  deposed  their  kings  as  often  as  they  pleased  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  other  consequence  of  such  a  government, 
seeing  where  there  is  a  council  of  the  people  they  do  never 
receive  laws,  but  give  them ;  and  a  council  giving  laws  to  a 
single  person,  he  has  no  means  in  the  world  whereby  to  be  any 
more  than  a  subordinate  magistrate  but  force :  in  which  case 
he  is  not  a  single  person  and  a  parliament,  but  a  single  person 
and  an  army,  which  army  again  must  be  planted  as  has  been 
shown,  or  can  be  of  no  long  continuance. 

It  is  true,  that  the  provincial  balance  being  in  nature  quite 
contrary  to  the  national,  you  are  no  way  to  plant  a  provincial 
army  upon  dominion.  But  then  you  must  have  a  native  terri- 
tory in  strength,  situation,  or  government,  able  to  overbalance 
the  foreign,  or  you  can  never  hold  it.  That  an  army  should  in 
any  other  case  be  long  supported  by  a  mere  tax,  is  a  mere  fancy- 
as  void  of  all  reason  and  experience  as  if  a  man  should  think  to 
maintain  such  a  one  by  robbing  of  orchards  ;  for  a  mere  tax  is 
but  pulling  of  plum-trees,  the  roots  whereof  are  in  other  men's 
grounds,  who,  suffering  perpetual  violence,  come  to  hate  the 
author  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  that  no  prince  that  is  hated  by 
his  people  can  be  safe.  Arms  planted  upon  dominion  extirpate 
enemies  and  make  friends;  but  maintained  by  a  mere  tax, 
have  enemies  that  have  roots,  and  friends  that  have  none. 

To  conclude,  Oceana,  or  any  other  nation  of  no  greater 
extent,  must  have  a  competent  nobility,  or  is  altogether  incapable 
of  monarchy ;  for  where  there  is  equality  of  estates,  there  must 
be  equality  of  power,  and  where  there  is  equality  of  power, 
there  can  be  no  monarchy. 

To  come  then  to  the  generation  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has 
been  shown  how,  through  the  ways  and  means  used  by  Panurgus 
to  abase  the  nobility,  and  so  to  mend  that  flaw  which  we  have 
asserted  to  be  incurable  in  this  kind  of  constitution,  he  suffered 
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the  balance  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  people,  and  so  broke 
the  government ;  but  the  balance  being  in  the  people,  the  com- 
monwealth (though  they  do  not  see  it)  is  already  in  the  nature  of 
them.  There  wants  nothing  else  but  time,  which  is  slow  and 
dangerous,  or  art,  which  would  be  more  quick  and  secure,  for  the 
bringing  those  native  arms,  wherewithal  they  are  found  already, 
to  resist,  they  know  not  how,  everything  that  opposes  them,  to 
such  maturity  as  may  fix  them  upon  their  own  strength  and 
bottom. 

But  whereas  this  art  is  prudence,  and  that  part  of  prudence 
which  regards  the  present  work  is  nothing  else  but  the  skill  of 
raising  such  superstructures  of  government  as  are  natural  to 
the  known  foundations,  they  never  mind  the  foundation,  but 
through  certain  animosities,  wherewith  by  striving  one  against 
another  they  are  infected,  or  through  freaks,  by  which^  not 
r^arding  the  course  of  things,  nor  how  they  conduce  to  their 
purpose,  they  are  given  to  building  in  the  air,  come  to  be  divided 
and  subdivided  into  endless  parties  and  factions,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  which,  briefly  to  open,  I  shall  first  speak  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  then  of  their  divisions. 

A  people,  says  Machiavel,  that  is  corrupt,  is  not  capable  of  a 
commonwealth.  But  in  .showing  what  a  corrupt  people  is,  he 
has  either  involved  himself,  or  me ;  nor  can  I  otherwise  come 
out  of  the  labyrinth,  than  by  saying,  the.  balance  altering  a 
people,  as  to  the  foregoing  government,  must  of  necessity  be 
corrupt;  but  corruption  in  this  sense  signifies  no  more  than 
that  the  corruption  of  one  government,  as  in  natural  bodies,  is 
the  generation  of  another.  Wherefore  if  the'  balance  alters 
from  monarchy,  the  corruption  of  the  people  in  this  case  is  that 
which  makes  them  capable  of  a  commonwealth.  Bilt  whereas 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  corruption  which  he  means  is  in 
manners,  this  also  is  from  the  balance.  For  the  balance  leading 
from  monarchical  into  popular,  abates  the  luxury  of  the  nobility 
and,  enriching  the  people,  brings  the  government  from  a  more 
private  to  a  more  public  interest ;  which  coming  nearer,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  justice  and  right  reason,  the  people  upon  a  like 
alteration  is  so  far  from  such  a  corruption  of  manners  as  should 
render  them  incapable  of  a  commonwealth,  that  of  necessity 
they  must  thereby  contract  such  a  reformation  of  manners  as 
will  bear  no  other  kind  of  government.    On  the  other  side, 
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where  the  balance  changes  from  popular  to  oligarchical  or 
monarchical,  the  public  interest,  with  the  reason  and  justice 
included  in  the  same,  becomes  more  private ;  luxury  is  intro- 
duced in  the  room  of  temperance,  and  servitude  in  that  of 
freedom,  which  causes  such  a  corruption  of  manners  both  in 
the  nobility  and  people,  as,  by  the  example  of  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  Triumvirs,  is  more  at  large  discovered  by  the  author  to 
have  been  altogether  incapable  of  a  commonw)2alth. 

But  the  balance  of  Oceana  changing  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
Rome,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  not  thereby  corrupted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  adapted  to  a  commonwealth.  For  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  a  people  not  rightly  informed  of  their 
balance,  or  a  division  into  parties  (w&ile  there  is  not  any  conunon 
ligament  of  power  sufficient  to  reconcile  or  hold  them)  is  no 
sufficient  proof  of  corruption.  Nevertheless,  seeuig  this  must 
needs  be  matter  of  scandal  and  danger,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in 
showing  what  were  the  parties,  to  show  what  were  their  errois. 

The  parties  into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  were  temporal, 
or  spiritual ;  and  the  temporal  parties  were  especially  two^  the 
one  royalists,  the  other  republicans,  each  of  which  asserted 
their  different  causes,  either  out  of  prudence  or  ignorance^  out 
of  interest  or  conscience. 

For  prudence,  either  that  of  the  ancients  is  inferior  to.  the 
modern,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  setting  face  to  face,  that 
any  one  may  judge,  or  that  of  the  royalist  must  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  commonwealthsman.  And  for  interest,  taking  the 
commonwealthsman  to  have  really  intended  the  public,  for 
otherwise  he  is  a  hypocrite  and  the  worst  of  men,  that  of  the 
loyalist  must  of  necessity  have  been  more  private.  Wherefore, 
the  whole  dispute  will  come  upon  matter  of  conscience,  and  this, 
whether  it  be  urged  by  the  right  of  kings,  the  obligation  of 
former  laws,  or  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  is  absolved  by  the 
balance. 

For  if  the  right  of  kings  were  as  inmiediately  derived  from  the 
breath  of  God  as  the  life  of  man,  yet  this  excludes  not  death 
and  dissolution.  But,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  late  monarchy 
was  as  natural  as  the  death  of  a  man,  has  been  already  shown. 
Wherefore  it  remains  with  the  royalists  to  discover  by  what 
reason  or  experience  it  is  possible  for  a  monarchy  to  stand  upon 
a  popular  balance ;  or,  the  balance  being  popular,  as  wtU  the 
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oath  of  allegiance,  as  all  other  monarchical  laws,  imply  an 
impossibility,  and  are  therefore  void. 

To  the  commonwealthsman  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that 
if  he  excludes  any  party,  he  is  not  truly  such ;  lior  shall  ever 
found  a  commonwealth  upon  the  natural  principle  of  the  same, 
which  is  justice.  And  the  royalist  for  havix^g  not  opposed  a 
commonwealth  in  Oceana,  where  'the  laws  were  so  ambiguous 
that  they  might  be  eternally  disputed  and  never  reconciled,  can 
neither  be  justly  for  that  cause  excluded  from  his  full  and  equal* 
share  in  the  government ;  nor  prudently  for  this  reason,  that  a 
commonwealth  consisting  of  a  party  will  be  in  perpetual  labour 
of  her  own  destruction  :  whence  it  was  that  the  Romans,  having 
conquered  the  Albans,  incorporated  them  with  equal  right  into 
the  commonwealth*  And  if  the  royalists  be  "  flesh  of  your 
flesh,"  and  nearer  of  blood  than  were  the  Albans  to  the  Romans, 
you  being  also -both  Christians,  the  argument  is  the  stronger. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  that  a  commonwealth  should  any 
more  favour  a  party  remaining  in  fixed  opposition  against  it, 
than  Brutus  did  his  own  sons.  But  if  it  fixes  them  upon  that 
opposition,  it  is  its  own  fault,  not  theirs  ;^- and  this  is  done  by 
excluding  them.  Men  that  have  equal  possessions  and  the 
same  security  for  their  estates  and  their  liberties  that  you  have, 
have  the  same  cause  with  you  to  defend  both ;  but  if  you  will  be 
trampling,  they  fight  for  liberty,  though  for  monarchy ;  and  you 
for  tyranny,  though 'under  the  name  of  a  commonwealth  :  the 
nature  of  orders  in  a  government  rightly  instituted  being  void 
of  all  jealousy,  because,  let  the  parties  which  it  embraces  be 
what  they  will,  its  orders  are  such  as  they  neither  would  resist 
if  they  could,  nor  could  if  they  would,  as  has  been  partly 
already  shown,  and  will  appear  more  at  large  by  the  following 
model. 

The  parties  that  are  spiritual  are  of  more  kinds  than  I  need 
mention ;  some  for  a  national  religion,  and  others  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  with  such  animosity  on  both  sides,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  consist  together,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
sufficiently  spoken,  to  show  that  indeed  the  one  cannot  well 
subsist  without  the  other.  But  they  of  all  the  rest  are  the  most 
dangerous,  who,  holding  that  the  saints  must  govern,  go  about 
to  reduce  the  commonwealth  to  a  party,  as  well  for  the  reasons 
already  shown,  as  that  their  pretences  are  against  Scripture, 
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where  the  saints  are  commanded  to  submit  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinance  of  man.  And  that 
n4cn,  pretending  under  the  notion  of  saints  or  religion  to  ci\il 
power,  have  hitherto  never  failed  to  dishonour  that  profession, 
the  world  is  full  of  examples,  whereof  I  shall  confine  mj'self 
at'  presj^nt  only  to  a  couple,  the  one  of  old,  the  other  of  new 
Rome. 

In  old  Rome,  the  patricians  or  nobility  pretending  to  be  the 
godly  party,  were  questioned  by  the  people  for  engrossing  all 
the  magistracies  of  that  commonwealth,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
why  the}^  did  so,  but  that  magistracy  required  a  kind  of  holiness 
which  was  not  in  the  people ;  at  which  the  people  were  filled 
with  such  indignation  as  had  come  to  cutting  of  throats,  if  the 
nobility  had  not  immediately  laid  by  the  insolency  of  that  plea ; 
which  nevertheless  when  they  had  done,  the  people  for  a  long 
time  after  continued  to  elect  no  other  but  patrician  magistrates. 

The  example  of  new  Rome  in  the  rise  and  practice  of  the 
hierarchy  (too  well  known  to  require  any  further  illustration)  is 
far  more  immodest. 

This  has  been  the  course  of  Nature ;  and  when  it  lias  pleased 
or  shall  please  God  to  introduce  anything  that  is  above  the 
course  of  Nature,  He  will,  as  He  has  always  done,  confirm  it  by 
miracle ;  for  so  in  His  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
He  expressly  promises,  seeing  that  "the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  Jesus,  shall  be  seen  t6  live  and  reign  with 
Him ; "  which  will  be  an  object  of  sense,  the  rather,  because  the 
rest  of  the  dead  are  not  to  live  again  till  the  thousand  years  be 
finished.    And  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  persuade  us  that  a 
thing  already  is,  though  there  be  no  such  object  of  our  sense, 
which  God  has  told  us  shall  not  be  till  it  be  an  object  of  our 
sense. 

The  saintship  of  a  people  as  to  government,  consists  in  the 
election  of  magistrates  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness, 
and  not  in  their  confining  themselves,  or  being  confined  to  men 
of  this  or  that  party  or  profession.  It  xronsists  in  making  the  most 
prudent  and  religious  choice  they  can ;  yet  not  in  trusting  to 
men,  but,  next  God,  to  their  own  orders.  '*  Give  us  good  men« 
and  they  will  make  us  good  laws,"  is  the  maxim  of  a  demagogue, 
and  is  (through  the  alteration  which  is  commonly  perceivable 
in  men,  when  they  have  power  to  work  their  own -wills)  exceeding 
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Eaillible.  But  "give  us  good  orders,  and  they  will  make  us 
good  men,"  is  the  maxim  of  a  legislator,  and  the  most  infallible 
in  the  politics. 

But  these  divisions  (however  there  be  some  good  men  that 
look  sadly  on  them)  are  trivial  things ;  first  as  to  the  civil  con- 
cern, because  the  government,  whereof  this  nation  is  capable, 
being  once  seen,  takes  in  all  interests.  And,  secondly,  as  to  the 
spiritual ;  because  as  the  pretence  of  religion  has  always  been 
turbulent  in  broken  governments,  so  where  the  government  has 
been  sound  and  steady,  religion  has  never  shown  itself  with 
any  other  face  than  that  of  the  natural  sweetness  and  tran- 
quillity ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should,  wherefore  the 
errors  of  the  people  are  occasioned  by  their  governors.  If  they 
be  doubtful  of  the  way,  or  wander  from  it,  it  is  because  their 
guides  misled  them ;  and  the  guides  of  the  people  are  never  so 
well  qualified  for  leading  by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  as  by  that 
of  the  government. 

.  The  government  of  Oceana  (as  it  stood  at  the  time  whereof 
we  discourse,  consisting  of  one  single  council  of  the  people,  ex- 
clusively of  the  king  and  the  lords)  was  called  a  parliament : 
nevertheless  the  parliaments  of  the  Teutons  and  of  the 
Neustrians  consisted,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  king,  lords  and 
commons;  wherefore  this,  under  an  old  name,  was  a  new 
thing  :  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  single  assembly  elected  by 
the  people,  and  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  covenants,  conditions,  or  orders  whatsoever. 
So  new  a  thing,  that  neither  ancient  nor  modern  prudence  can 
show  any  avowed  example  of  the  like.  And  there  is  scarce  any- 
thing that  seems  to  me  so  strange  as  that  (whereas  there  was 
nothing  more  familiar  with  these  councillors  than  to  bring  the 
Scripture  to  the  house)  there  should  not  be  a  man  of  them  that 
so  much  as  offered  to  bring  the  house  to  the  Scripture,  wherein, 
as  ha&  been  shown,  is  contained  that  original,  whereof  all  the 
rest  of  the  commonwealths  seem  to  be  copies.  Certainly  if 
Leviathan  (who  is  surer  of  nothing  than  that  a  popular  common- 
yres\\h.  consists  but  of  one  council)  transcribed  his  doctrine  out  of 
this  assembly,  for  him  to  except  against  Aristotle  and  Cicero  for 
writing  out  of  their  own  commonwealths  was  not  so  fair  play ; 
or  if  the  parliament  transcribed  out  of  him,  it  had  been  an 
honour  better  due  to  Moses.    But  where  one  of  them  should 
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liave  an  example  but  from  the  other,  I  cannot  imagine,  there 
being  nothing  of  this  kind  that  I  can  find  in  story,  but  the 
oligarchy  of  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  of  the  same,  aiid  the 
Roman  decemvirs. 

For  the  oligarchy,  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  senate  or 
council  of  four  hundred,  pretending  to  a  balancing  council  of 
the  people  consisting  of  five  thousand,  but  not  producing  them  ; 
wherein  you  have  the  definition  of  an  oligarchy,  which  is  a 
single  council  both  debating  and  resolving,  dividing  and 
choosing,  and  what  that  must  come  to  was  shown  by  the 
example  of  the  girls,  and  is  apparent  by  the  experience  of  all 
times  ;  wherefore  the  thirty  set  up  by  the  Lacedemonians  (whea 
they  had  conquered  Athens)  are  called  tyrants  by  all  authors. 
Leviathan  only  excepted,  who  will  have  them  against  all  the 
world  to  have  been  an  aristocracy,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
imagine ;  these  also,  as  void  of  any  balance,  having  been  void  of 
that  which  is  essential  to  every  conmionwealth,  whether  aristo- 
cratical-  or  popular ;  except  he  be  pleased  with  them,  because 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  they  killed  more 
men  in  eight  months  than  the  Lacedemonians  had  done  in  ten 
years ;  "  oppressing  the  people  [to  use  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
words]  with  all  base  and  intolerable  slavery." 

The  usurped  government  of  the  decemvirs  in  Rome  was  of 
the  same  kind.  -Wherefore  in  the  fear  of  God  let  Christian 
legislators  (setting  the  pattern  given  in  the  Mount  on  the  one 
side,  and  these  execrable  examples  on  the  other)  know  the 
right  hand  from  the  left ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  those 
things  which  do  not  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  governed  are 
fallacious,  if  they  appear  to  be  good  for  the  governors.  God,  in 
chastising  a  people,  is  accustomed  to  bum  his  rod.  The  empire 
of  these  oligarchies  was  not  so  violent  as  short,  nor  did  they 
fall  upon  the  people,  but  in  their  own  immediate  ruin.  A 
council  without  a  balance  is  not  a  commonwealth,  but  an 
oligarchy  ;  and  every  oligarchy,  except  it  be  put  to  the  defence 
of  its  wickedness  or  power  against  some  outward  danger,  is 
factious.  Wherefore  the  errors  of  the  people  being  from  their 
governors  (which  maxim  in  the  politics  bearing  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  itself,  is  also  proved  by  Machiavel),  if  the  people  of 
Oceana  have  been  factious,  the  cause  is  apparent,  but  what 
remedy  ? 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  I  come  now  to  the  army,  of 
which  the  most  victorious  captain  and  incomparable  patriot, 
Olphaus  Meg^letor,  was  now  general,  who  being  a  much  greater 
master  of  that  art  whereof  I  have  made  a  rough  draft  in 
these  preliminaries,  had  such  sad  reflections  upon  the  ways  and. 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  as  cast  him  upon  books,  and  all 
other  means  of  diversion,  among  which  he  happened  on  this 
place  of  Machiavel :  "  Thrice  happy  is  that  people  which 
chances  to  have aman  able  to  give  them  such  a  government  at 
once,  as  without  alteration  may  secure  them  of  their  liberties ; 
seeing  it  was  certain  that  Lacedemon,  in  observing  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  continued  about  eight  hundred  years  without  any 
dangerous  tumult  or  corruption/'  My  Lord  General  (as  it  is 
said  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  glory 
obtained  by  Miltiades  at  the  battle  of  Marathon)  took  so  new  and 
deep  an  impression  at  these  words  of  the  much  greater  glory  of 
Lycurgus,  that,  being  on  this  side  assaulted  with  the  emulation 
of  his  illustrious  object,  and  on  the  other  with  the  misery  of  the 
nation,  which  seemed  (as  it  were  ruined  by  his  victory)  to  cast 
itself  at  his  feet,  he  was  almost  wholly  deprived  of  his  natural 
rest,  till  the  debate  he  had  within  himself  came  to  a  firm 
resolution,  that  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  commonwealth  are, 
first,  that  the  legislator  should  be  one  man ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  government  should  be  made  all  together,  or  at  once.  For 
the  first,  it  is  certain,  says  Machiavel,  that  a  commonwealth  is 
seldom  or  never  well  turned  or  constituted,  except  it  has  been 
the  work  of  one  man ;  for  which  cause  a  wise  legislator,  and 
one  whose  mind  is  firmly  set,  not  upon  private  but  the  public  in- 
terest, not  upon  his  posterity  but  upon  his  coimtry,  may  justly 
endeavour  to  get  the  sovereign  power  into  his  own  hands,  nor 
shall  ai^  man  that  is  master  of  reason  blame  such  extraordinary 
means  as  in  that  case  will  be  necessaiy,  the  end  proving  no 
other  than  the  constitution  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth. 
The  reason  of  this  is  demonstrable  ;  for  the  ordinary  means  not 
failing,  the  conmionwealth  has  no  need  of  a  legislator,  but  the 
ordinary  means  failing,  there  is  no  recourse  to  be  had  but  to  such 
as  are  extraordinary.  And,  whereas  a  book  or  a  building  has  not 
been  known  to  attain  to  its  perfection  if  it  has  not  had  a  sole 
author  or  architect,  a  commonwealth,  as  to  the  fabric  of  it,  is 
of  the  like  nature.    And  thus  it  may  be  made  at  once  \  in  which 
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there  be  great  advantages  ;  for  a  commonwealth  made  at  once, 
takes  security  at  the  same  time  it  lends  money  ;  and  trusts  not 
itself  to  the  faith  of  men,  but  launches  immediately  forth  into 
the  empire  of  laws,  and,  being  set  straight,  brings  the  manners 
of  its  citizens  to  its  rule,  whence  followed  that  uprightness 
which  was  in  Lacedemon .  But  manners  that  are  rooted  in  men, 
bow  the  tenderness  of  a  commonwealth  coming  up  by  twigs  to 
their  bent ;  whence  followed  the  obliquity-  that  was  in  Rome, 
and  those  perpetual  repairs  by  the  consuls'  axes,  and  tribunes' 
hammers,  which  could  never  finish  that  commonwealth  but  in 
destruction. 

*  My  Lord  General  being .  clear  in  these  points,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  some  other  course  than  would  be  thought  upon  by 
the  parliament,  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  army,  where  be 
spoke  his  sense  agreeable  to  these  preliminaries  with  such 
success  to  the  soldiery,  that  the  parliament  was  soon  after 
deposed  ;  and  he  himself,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pantheon  or 
palace  of  justice,  situated  in  Emporium,  the  capital  city,  was 
created  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  army,  Lord  Archon,  or 
sole  legislator  of  Oceana,  upon  •  which  theatre  you  have,  to 
conclude  this  piece,  a  person  introduced,  whose  fame  shall 
never  draw  its  curtain. 

The  Lord  Archon  being  created,  fifty  select  persons  to  assist 
him,  by  labouring  in  the  mines  of  ancient  prudence,  and  bring- 
ing its  hidden  treasures  to  new  light,  were  added,  with  the  style 
also  of  legislators,  and  sat  as  a  council,  whereof  he  was  the  sole 
director  and  president. 


IL    THE  COUNCIL  OF  LEGISLATORS. 

Of  this  piece,  being  the  greater  half  of  the  whole  work,  I  shall 
be  able  at  this  time  to  give  no  farther  account,  than  very  briefly 
to  show  at  what  it  aims. 

My  Lord  Archon,  in  opening  the  council  of  legislators,  made 
it  appear  how  unsafe  a  thing  it  is  to  follow  fancy  in  the  fabric 
of  a  commonwealth ;  and  how  necessary  that  the  archives  of 
ancient  prudence  should  be  ransacked  before  any  coundllor 
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should  presume  to  offer  any  other  matter  in  order  to  the  work  in 
hand,  or  towards  the  consideration  to  be  had  by  the  council 
upon  a  model  of  government.  Wherefore  he  caused  an  urn  to 
be  brought,  and  every  one  of  the  councillors  to  draw  a  lot.  By 
the  lots  as  they  were  drawn. 

The  Commonioealth  of  Fell  to 

Israel Phosphorus  de  Auge. 

Athens Navarchus  de  Paralo. 

LacedemON Laco  de  Scytale. 

Carthage Mago  de  Syrtibus. 

The  Acheans,  ^tolians,  and 

Lycians Aratus  de  Isthmo. 

The  Switz  .       ^        .        .        .  Alpester  de  Fulmine. 
Holland    and    the    United 

Provinces       ....  Glaucus  de  Ulna. 

Rome Dolabella  de  Enyo. 

Venice         .        .        .   *    .        .  Lynceus  de  Stella. 

These  contained  in  them  all  those  excellencies  whereof  a 
commonwealth  is  capable ;  so  that  to  have  added  more  had 
been  to.no  purpose.  Upon  time  given  to  the  councillors,  by 
their  own  studies  and  those  of  their  friends,  to  prepare  them- 
selves, they  were  opened  in  the  order,  and  by  the  persons 
mentioned  at  the  council  of  legislators,  and  afterwards  by  order 
of  the  same  were  repeated  at  the  council  of  the  prytans  to  the 
people  %  for  in  drawing  of  the  lots,  there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
them  inscribed  with  the  letter  P,  whereby  the  councillors  that 
drew  them  became  prytans. 

The  prytans  were  a  conunittee  or  council  sitting  in  the  great 
hall  of  Pantheon,  to  whom  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  offer 
anything  in  order  to  the  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  ;  for  which 
cause,  that  they  might  not  be  oppressed  by  the  throng,  there 
was  a  rail  about  the  table  where  they  sat,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  same  a  pulpit;  that  on  the  right  hand  for  any  man  that 
would  propose  anything,  and  that  on  the  left  for  any  other  that 
would  oppose  him.  And  all  parties  (being  indemnified  by 
proclamation  of  the  Archon)  were  invited  to  dispute  their  own 
interests,  or  proppse  whatever  they  thought  fit  (in  order  to  the 
future  governm^t)  to  the  council  of  the  prytans,  who,  having  a 
guard  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  men,  lest  the  heat  of 
dispute  might  break  the  peace,  had  the  right  of  moderators,  and 
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were  to  report  from  time  to  time  such  propositions  or  occur- 
rences as  they  thought  fit,  to  the  council  of  legislators  sitting 
more  privately  in  the  palace  called  Alma. 

This  was  that  which  made  the  people  (who  were  neither 
safely  to  be  admitted,  nor  conveniently  to  be  excluded  in  the 
framing  of  the  commonwealth)  verily  believe,  when  it  came 
forth,  that  it  was  no  other  than  that  whereof  they  themselves 
had  been  the  makers. 

Moreover,  this  council  sat  divers  months  after  the  publishing, 
and  during  the  promulgation  of  the  model  to  the  people;  by 
which  means  there  is  scarce  anything  was  said  or  written  for 
or  against  the  said  model  but  you  shall  have  it  with  the  next 
impression  of  this  work,  by  way  of  oration  addressed  to  and 
moderated  by  the  pry  tans. 

By  this  means  the  council  of  legislators  had  their  necessary 
solitude  and  due  aim  in  their  greater  work,  as  being  acquainted 
from  time  to  time  with  the  pulse  of  the  people,  and  yet  without 
any  manner  of  interruption  or  disturbance. 

Wherefore  every  commonwealth  in  its  place  having  been 
opened  by  due  method,  that  is,  first,  by  the  people ;  secondly^ 
by  the  senate ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  magistracy ;  the  council 
upon  mature  debate  took  such  results  or  orders  out  of  each,  and 
out  of  every  part  of  each  of  them,  as  upon  opening  the  same 
they  thought  fit ;  which  being  put  from  time  to  time  in  writing 
by  the  clerk  or  secretary,  there  remained  no  more  in  the  con- 
clusion, than  putting  the  orders  so  taken  together,  to  view  and 
examine  them  with  a  diligent  eye,  that  it  might  be  cleariy 
discovered  whether  they  did  interfere,  or  could  anywise  come 
to  interfere  or  jostle  one  with  the  other.  For  as  such  orders 
jostling,  or  coming  to  jostle  one  another,  are  the  certain  dissolu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  so,  taken  upon  the  proof  of  lilcc 
experience,  and  neither  jostling,  nor  showing  which  way  they 
can  possibly  come  to  jostle  one  another,  they  make  a  perfect, 
and  (for  aught  that  in  human  prudence  can  be  foreseen)  an 
immortal  commonwealth. 

And  such  was  the  art  whereby  my  Lord  Archon  (taking 
council  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  as  of  Moses ;  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  commonwealths,  as  of  Jethro)  framed  ihe  model  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Oceana. 
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III.    THE  MODEL  OF  THE   COMMONWEALTH 

OF  OCEANA. 

Whereas  my  Lord  Archon,  being  from  Moses  and  Lycurgus 
the  first  legislator  that  hitherto  is  found  in  history  to  have  intro- 
duced or  erected  an  entire  commonwealth  at  once,  happened, 
like  them  also,  to  be  more  intent  upon  putting  the  same  into 
execution  or  action,  than  into  writing ;  by  which  means  the 
model  came  to  be  promulgated  or  published  with  more  brevity 
and  less  illustration  than  is  necessary  for  their  understanding 
who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  legislators,  and  of  the  prytans,  where  it  was  asserted 
and  cleared  from  all  objections  and  doubts  :  to  the  end  that  I 
may  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the  promulgated  epitome  to  a 
more  full  and  perfect  narrative  of  the  whole,  1  shall  rather  take 
the  commonwealth  practically;  and  as  it  has  now  given  an 
account  of  itself  in  some  years' revolutions  (as  Dicearchus  is  said 
to  have  done  that  of  Lacedemon,  first  transcribed  by  his  hand 
some  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  the  institution),  yet  not 
omitting  to  add  for  proof  to  every  order  such  debates  and 
speeches  of  the  legislators  in  their  council,  or  at  least  such  parts 
of  them  as  may  best  discover  the  reason  of  the  government ;  nor 
such  ways  and  means  as  were  used  in  the  institution  or  rise  of 
the  building,  not  to  be  so  well  conceived,  without  some  knowledge 
given  of  the  engines  wherewithal  the  mighty  weight  was  moved. 
But  through  the  entire  omission  of  the  council  of  legislators  or 
workmen  that  squared  every  stone  to  this  structure  in  the  quarries 
of  ancient  prudence,  the  proof  of  the  first  part  of  this  discourse 
will  be  lame,  except  I  insert,  as  well  for  illustration  as  to 
avoid  frequent  repetition,  three  remarkable  testimonies  in  this 
place. 

The  first  is  taken  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel :  ^'  So 
Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  and  did 
all  that  he  had  said.  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  made  them  heads  over  the  people ;"  tribunes,  as  it  is  in  the 
vulgar  Latin ;  or  phylarchs,  that  is,  princes  of  the  tribes,  sitting 
upon  twelve  thrones,  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  next  to  these  he  chose  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds, 
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rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens,  which  were  the  steps  and  rise 
of  this  commonwealth  from  its  foundation  or  root  to  its  proper 
elevation  or  accomplishment  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  congre- 
gation, already  opened  in  the  preliminaries. 

The  second  is  taken  out  of  Lacedemon,  as  Lycurgus  (for  the 
greater  impression  of  his  institutions  upon  the  minds  of  his 
citizens)  pretended  to  have  received  the  model  of  that  common- 
wealth from  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  the  words  whereof 
are  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  that  famous  legislator : 
^  When  thou  shalt  have  divided  the  people  into  tribes  [which 
were  six]  and  obas  [which  were  five  in  every  tribe],  thou  shalt 
constitute  the  senate,  consisting,  with  the  two  kings,  of  thirty 
councillors,  who,  according  as  occasion  requires,  shall  cause  the 
congregation  to  be  assembled  between  the  bridge  and  the  river 
Gnacion,  where  the  senate  shall  propose  to  the  peopki  ^^ 
dismiss  them  without  suffering  them  to  debate."  The  ob€i  were 
lineages  into  which  every  tribe  was  divided,  and  in  each  tribe 
there  was  another  division  containing  all  those  of  the  same  that 
were  of  military  age ;  which  being  called  the  mora^  was  sub- 
divided into  troops  and  companies  that  were  kept  in  perpetual 
discipline  under  the  command  of  a  magistrate  called  the 
pdemarch. 

The  third  is  taken  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  or  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  comprised  in  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Livy,  where  the  people,  according  to  the  institution  by  Romulus, 
are  first  divided  into  thirty  curias  or  parishes,  whereof  he  elected, 
by  three  out  of  each  curia^  the  senate,  which,  from  his  reign  to  that 
of  Servius  Tullus,  proposed  to  the  parishes  or  parochial  congrega* 
tions ;  and  these  being  called  the  comitia  curiata,  hadihe  election 
of  the  kings,  the  confirmation  of  their  laws,  and  the  last  appeal 
in  matters  of  judicature,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Horatius  that 
killed  his  sister;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  (for  the  other  kings 
kept  not  to  the  institution  of  Romulus),  the  people  being  grown 
somewhat,  the  power  of  the  curiata  was  for  the  greater  patt 
translated  to  the  ceniuriaia  comitia  instituted  by  this  king,  which 
distributed  the  people,  according  to  the  sense  or  valuation  of 
their  estates,  into  six  classes,  every  one  containing  about  forty 
centuries,  divided  into  youth  and  elders ;  the  youth  for  field- 
service,  the  elders  for  the  defence  of  their  territory,  all  aimed 
and  under  continual  discipline,  in  which  they  assembled  both 
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upon  military  and  civil  occasions.  But  when  the  senate  pro- 
posed to  the  people,  the  horse  only,  whereof  there  were  twelve 
centuries,  consisting  of  the  richest  sort  over  and  above  those  of 
the  foot  enumerated,  were  called  with  the  first  classes  of  the  foot 
to  the  suffrage ;  or  if  these  accorded  not,  then  the  second  classes 
were  called  to  tliem,  but  seldom  or  never  any  of  the  rest. 
Wherefore  the  people,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  growing 
impatient  of  this  inequality,  rested  not  till  they  had  reduced  ihe 
suffrage  as  it  had  been  in  the  cofnitia  curiata  to  the  whole  people 
again  ;  but  in  another  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  comitia  tributa^ 
which  thereupon  were  instituted,  being  a  council  where  the 
people  in  exigencies  made  laws  without,  the  senate,  which  laws 
were  called  plebiscita.  This  council  is  that  in  regard  whereof 
Cicero  and  other  great  wits  so  frequently  inveigh  against  the 
people,  and  sometimes  even  Livy,  as  at  the  first  institution  of  it. 
To  say  the  truth,  it  was  a  kind  of  anarchy,  whereof  the  people 
could  not  be  excusable,  if  there  had  not,  through  the  courses 
taken  by  the  senate,  been  otherwise  a  necessity  that  they  must 
have  seen  the  commonwealth  run  into  oligarchy. 

The  manner  how  the  comitia  curiata^  centuriata  or  iribiiia 
were  called,  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
suffrage,  was  by  lot :  the  curia^  century,  or  tribe,  whereon  the 
first  lot  fell,  being  styled  principium,  or  the  prerogative  j  and 
the  other  curia^  centuries  or  tribes,  whereon  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lots,  &c.,  fell,  thi^jure  vocatce.  From  henceforth  not 
the  first  classes,  as  in  the  times  of  Servius,  but  the  prerogative, 
whether  curia,  century,  or  tribe,  came  first  to  the  suffrage,  whose 
vote  was  called  omen  prcerogativum,  and  seldom  failed  to  be 
leading  to  the  rest*  of  the  tribes.  The  jure  vocatce^  in  the  order 
of  their  lots,  came  next :  the  manner  of  giving  suffrage  was,  by 
casting  wooden  tablets,  marked  for  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive, into  certain  urns  standing  upon  a  scaffold,  as  they  marched 
over  it  in  files,  which  for  the  resemblance  it  bore  was  called 
the  bridge.  The  candidate,  or  competitor,  who  had  most 
suffrages  in  a  curia,  century,  or  tribe,  was  said  to  have  that 
curioy  century,  or  tribe ;  and  he  who  had  most  of  the  curiw^ 
centuries,  or  tribes,  carried  the  magistracy. 

These  three  places  being  premised,  as  such  upon  which  there 
will  be  frequent  reflection,  I  come  to  the  narrative,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  institution,  the  second  the 
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constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  in  each  whereof  I  shall 
distinguish  the  orders,  as  those  which  contain  the  whole  model, 
from  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  which  tends  only  to  the  explana- 
tion or  proof  of  them. 

In  the  institution  or  building  of  a  commonwealth,  the  first 
work,  as  that  of  builders,  can  be  no  other  than  fitting  and 
distributing  the  mat^ials. 

The  materials  of  a  commonwealth  are  the  people,  and  the 
people  of  Oceana  were  distributed  by  casting  them  into  certain 
divisions,  regarding  their  quality,.their  age,  their  wealth,  and  the 
places  of  their  residence  or  habitation,  which  was  done  by  the 
ensuing  orders. 

The  first  order  "  distributes  the  people  into  freemen  or  citizens 
and  servants,  while  such ;  for  if  they  attain  to  liberty,  that  is,  to 
live  of  themselves,  they  are  freemen  or  citizens." 

This  order  needs  no  proof,  in  regard  of  the  nature  of  servitude, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  freedom,  or  participation  of  govern- 
ment in  a  commonwealth. 

The  second  order  ''  distributes  citizens  into  youth  and  elders 
(such  as  are  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  thirty,  being  accounted 
youth ;  and  such  as  are  of  thirty  and  upwards,  elders),  and  estab- 
lishes that  the  youth  shall  be  the  marching  annies,  and  the  elders 
the  standing  garrisons  of  this  nation." 

A  commonwealth,  whose  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  her 
servants^  had  need  be  situated,  as  is  elegantly  said  of  Venice  by 
Contarini,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  clutches ;  witness  the  danger 
run  by  that  of  Carthage  in  the  rebellion  of  Spendius  and 
Matho.  But  though  a  city,  if  one  swallow  makes  a  summer, 
may  thus  chance  to  be  safe,  yet  shall  it  never  be  great ;  for  if 
Carthage  or  Venice  acquired  any  fame  in  their  arms,  it  is  known 
to  have  happened  through  the  mere  virtue  of  their  captains,  and 
not  of  their  orders  ;  wherefore  Israel,  Lacedemon,  and  Rome 
entailed  their  arms  upon  the  prime  of  their  citizens,  divided,  at 
least  in  Lacedemon  and  Rome,  into  youth  and  elders  :  the  youth 
for  the  field,  and  the  elders  for  defence  of  the  territory. 

The  third  order  "  distributes  the  citizens  into  horse  and  foot 
by  the  sense  or  valuation  of  their  estates  ;  they  who  have  above 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  lands,  goods,  or  monies,  being 
obliged  to  be  of  the  horse,  and  they  who  have  under  that  sum, 
to  be  of  the  foot.    But  if  a  man  has  prodigally  wasted  and  spent 
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his  patrimony,  he  is  neither  capable  of  magistracy,  office,  or 
stifTrage  in  the  commonwealth." 

Citizens  are  not. only  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  but 
according  to  their  abitities,  as  the  Romans  under  Servius  TuUus 
(regard  had  to  their  estates),  were  some  enrolled  in  the  horse 
centuries,  and  others  of  the  foot,  with  arms  enjoined  accordingly; 
nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  the  rest  of  the  commonwealths, 
though  out  of  historical  remains,  that  are  so  much  darker,  it  be 
not  so  clearly  'probable.  And  the  necessary  prerogative  to  be 
given  by  a  commonwealth  to  estates,  is  in  some  measure  in  the 
nature  of  industry,  and  the  use  of  it  to  the  public.  '*  The  Roman 
people,"  says  Julius  Exuperantius,  "  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  taxed  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates.  All  that  were 
worth  the  sums  appointed  were  employed  in  the  wars  ;  for  they  • 
most  eagerly  contend  for  the  victory,  who  fight  for  liberty  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  possessions.  But  the  poorer  sort 
were  polled  only  for  their  heads  (which  was  all  they  had),  and 
kept  in  garrison  at  home  in  time  of  war ;  for  these  might  betray 
the  armies  for  bread,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  which  is  the 
reason  that  Marius,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  government  ought 
not  to  have  been  committed,  was  the  first  that  led  them  into  the 
field;"  and  his  success  was  accordingly.  There  is  a  mean  in 
things  s  as  exorbitant  riches  overthrow  the  balance  of  a  common- 
wealth, so  extreme  poverty  cannot  hold  it,  nor  is  by  any  means 
to  be  trusted  with  it.  The  clause  in  the  order  concerning  the 
prodigal  is  Athenian,  and  a  very  laudable  one ;  for  he  that  could 
not  hve  upon  his  patrimony,  if  he  comes  to  touch  the  public 
money,  makes  a  commonwealth  bankrupt. 

The  fourth  order  *'  distributes  the  people  according  to  the 
places  of  their  habitation,  into  parishes,  hundreds,  and  tribes.'' 

For  except  the  people  be  methodically  distributed,  they  cannot 
be  methodically  collected ;  but  the  being  of  a  commonwealth 
consists  in  the  methodical  collection  of  the  people ;  wherefore 
you  have  the  Israelitish  divisions  into  rulers  of  thousands,  of 
hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of  tens ;  and  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth into  tribes  :  the  Laconic  into  obas^  moraSj  and  tribes ; 
the  Roman  into  tribes,  centuries,  and  classes ;  and  something 
there  must  of  necessity  be  in  every  government  of  the  like 
nature,  as  that  in  the  late  monarchy— by  counties.  But  this 
being  the  only  institution  in  Oceana,  except  that  of  the  Agrarian, 
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which  required  any  charge  or  included  any  difficulty,  engages 
mc  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  manner  how  it  was 
performed,  as  follows. 

A  thousand  surveyors,  commissioned  and  instructed  by  the 
Lord  Archon  and  the  council,  being  divided  into  two  equal 
numbers,  each  under  the  inspection  of  twa  surveyors-general, 
were  distributed  into  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
territory,  divided  by  the  river  Hemisua,  the  whole  whereof 
contains  about  ten  thousand  parishes,  some  ten  of  those  being 
assigned  to  each  surveyor ;  for  as  to  this  matter  there  needed 
no  great  exactness,  it  tending  only,  by  shoi^dng  whither  every 
one  was  to  repair  and  whereabout  to  begin,  to  the  more 
orderly  carrying  on  of  the  work  ;  the  nature  of  their  irfstnictions 
otherwise  regarding  rather ^the  number  of  the  inhabitants  than 
of  the  parishes.  The  surveyors,  therefore,  being  every  one 
furnished  with  a  convenient  proportion  of  urns,  balls,  and 
balloting-boxes — in  the  use  whereof  they  had  been  formerly 
exercised — and  now  arriving  each  at  his  respective  parishes, 
began  with  the  people  by  teaching  them  their  first  lesson,  which 
was  the  ballot ;  and  though  they  found  them  in  the  beginniflg 
somewhat  froward,  as  at  toys,  with  which,  while  they  were  in 
expectation  of  greater  matters  from  a  council  of  legislators, 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  abused,  they  came  within  a 
little  while  to  think  them  pretty  sport,  and  at  length  such  as 
might  very  soberly  be  used  in  good  earnest ;  whereupon  the 
surveyors  began  the  institution  included  in 

The  first  order,  requiring,  "  That  upon  the  first  Monday  next 
ensuing  the  last  of  December  the  bigger  bell  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  nation  be  rung  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and .  continue  ringing  for  the  space  of  one  hour ;  and 
that  all  the  elders  of  the  parish  respectively  repair  to  the 
church  before  the  bell  has  done  ringing,  where,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  equal  numbers,  or  as  near  equal  as  may  be,  they 
shall  take  their  places  according  to  their  dignities,  if  they  be 
of  divers  qualities,  and  according  to  their  seniority,  if  they  he 
of  the  same,  the  one  half  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  which  done,  they  shall 
make  oath  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being 
[instead  of  these  the  surveyors  were  to  officiate  at  the  institution 
or  first  assembly]  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  make  a  ^ 
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election  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ballot,  as  they  are 
hereafter  explained,  of  such  persons,  amounting  to  a  fifth  part 
of  their  whole  number,  to  be  iheir  deputies,  and  to  exercise  their 
power  in  manner  hereafter  explained,  as  they  shall  think  in 
their  consciences  to  be  fittest  for  that  trust,  and  will  acquit 
themselves  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  oath  being  thus  made,  they  shall  proceed  to  election,  if  the 
elders  of  the  parish  amount  to  6ne  thousand  by  the  ballot  of  the 
tribe,  as  it  is  in  due  place  explained,  and  if  the  elders  of  the  paiish 
amount  to  fifty  or  upwards,  but  within  the  number  of  one  thou- 
sand, by  the  ballot  of  the  hundred,  as  it  is  in  due  place  explained. 
But,  if  the  elders  amount  not  to  fifty,  then  they  shall  proceed  to 
the  ballot  of  the  parish,  as  it  is  in  this  place  and  after  this  manner 
explained.  The  two  overseers  for  the  time  being  shall  seat 
themselves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  alley,  with  a  table 
before  them,  their  faces  being  towards  the  congregation,  and 
the  constable  for  the  time  being  shall  set  an  urn  before  the 
table,  into  which  he  shall  put  so  many  balls  as  there  be  elders 
present,  whereof  there  shall  be  one  that  is  gilded^  the  rest  being 
white ;  and  when  the  constable  has  shaken  the  urn,  sufficiently 
to  mix  the  balls,  the  overseers  shall  call  the  elders  to  the  urn, 
who  from  each  side  of  the  church  shall  come  up  the  middle 
alley  in  two  files,  every  man  passing  by  the  urn,  and  drawing  out 
one  ball ;  which,  if  it  be  silver,  he  shall  cast  into  a  bowl 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  urn,  and  return  by  the  outward  alley 
on  his  side  to  his  place.  But  he  who  draws  the  golden  ball  is 
the  proposer,  and  shall  be  seated  between  the  overseers,  where 
he  shall  begin  in  what  order  he  pleases,  and  name  such  as, 
upon  his  oath  already  taken,  he  conceives  fittest  to  be  chosen, 
one  by  one,  to  the  elders  ;  and  the  party  named  shall  withdraw 
while  the  congregation  is  balloting  his  name  by  the  double  box 
or  boxes  appointed  and  marked  on  the  outward  part,  to  show 
which  side  is  affirmative  and  which  negative,  being  carried  by 
a  boy  or  boys  appointed  by  the  overseers,  to  every  one  of  the 
elders,  who  shall  hold  up  a  pellet  made  of  linen  rags  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  and  put  it  after  such  a  manner  into 
the  box,  as  though  no  man  can  sec  into  which  side  he  puts  it, 
yet  any  man  may  see  that  he  puts  in  but  one  pellet  or  suffrage. 
And  the  suffrage  of  the  congregation  being  thus  given,  shall  be 
returned  with  the  box  or  boxes  to  the  overseers,  who  opening 
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the  same,  shall  pour  the  affirmative  balls  into  a  white  bowl 
standing  upon  the  table  on  the  right  hand,  to  be  numbered  by 
the  first  overseer ;  and  the  negative  into  a  green  bowl  standing 
on  the  left  hand,  to  be  numbered  by  the  second  overseer;  and 
the  suffrages  being  numbered,  he  who  has  the  major  part  in  the 
affirmative  is  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  parish,  and  when  so 
many  deputies  are  chosen  as  amount  to  a  full  fifth  pait  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elders,  the  ballot  for  that  time  shall  cease. 
The  deputies  being  chosen  are  to  be  listed  by  the  overseers  in 
order  as  they  were  chosen,  except  only  that  such  as  are  horse 
must  be  listed  in  the  first  place  with  the  rest,  proportionable  to 
the  number  of  the  congregation,  after  this  manner : 

Anno  Domini, 
The  List  of  the  First  Mover. 


A.  A.,  Equestrian  Orderi\ 

ist  Deputy. 

B.  B. ,  and  Deputy. 

C.  C,  3rd  Deputy. 


of  the  parish  of '  in  the  hun- 

dred of  '  and  the  tribe  of 

'    which  parish  at  the  present 


election  contains  twenty  ddeis, 

D.  D ,  4th  Deputy.  I     whereof  one  is  of  the  horse  or 

E,  E.,  5th  Deputy.  )     equestrian  order. 


**  The  first  and  second  in  the  list  are  overseers  by  consequence; 
the  third  is  the  constable,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  church- 
wardens ;  the  persons  so  chosen  are  deputies  of  the  parish  for 
the  space  of  one  year  from  their  election,  and  no  longer,  nor 
may  they  be  elected  two  years  together.  This  list,  being  the 
prinium  mobile^  or  first  mover  of  the  commonwealth,  is  to 
be  registered  in  a  book  diligently  kept  and  preserved  by  the 
overseers,  who  are  responsible  in  their  places,  for  these  and 
other  duties  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  to  the  censors  of  the 
tribe ;  and  the  congregation  is  to  observe  the  present  order,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  the  phylarch,  or  prerogative 
troop  of  the  tribe,  which,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it,  have  power  to  fine  them  or  any  of  them  at  discretion, 
but  under  an  appeal  to  the  parliament.'' 

For  proof  of  this  order ;  first,  in  reason  :  it  is  with  all  poh- 
ticians  past  dispute  that  paternal  power  is  in  the  right  of  Nature ; 
and  this  is  no  other  than  the  derivation  of  power  from  fathers 
of  families  as  the  natural  root  of  a  commonwealth.    And  for 
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experience,  if  it  be  otherwise  in  that  of  Holland,  I  know  no  other 
example  of  the  like  kind.  In  Israel,  the  sovereign  power  came 
clearly  from  the  natural  root,  the  elders  of  the  whole  people ; 
and  Rome  was  bom,  conUHis  cuHatis^  in  her  parochial  congrega- 
tions, out  of  which  Romulus  first  raised  her  senate,  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  orders  of  that  commonwealth,  which  rose  so  high  : 
for  the  depth  of  a  commonwealth  is  the  just  height  of  it. 

She  raises  up  her  head  unto  the  skies, 
Near  as  her  root  unto  the  centre  lies. 

And  if  the  conmionwealth  of  Rome  was  bom  of  thirty  parishes, 
this  of  Oceana  was  bom  of  ten  thousand.  But  whereas  men- 
tion  in  the  birth  of  this  is  made  of  an  equestrian  order,  it  may 
startle  such  as  know  that  the  division  of  the  people  of  Rome,  at 
the  institution  of  that  commonwealth  into  orders,  was  the  occasion 
of  its  ruin.  The  distinction  of  the  patrician  as  an  hereditary 
order  from  the  very  institution,  engrossing  all  the  magistracies, 
was  indeed  the  destruction  of  Rome ;  but  to  a  knight  or  one  of 
the  equestrian  order,  says  Horace, 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desunt, 
Piebs  eris. 

By  which  it  should  seem  that  this  order  was  not  otherwise 
hereditary  than  a  man's  estate,  nor  did  it  give  any  claim  to 
magistracy;  wherefore  you  shall  never  find  that  it  disquieted 
the  commonwealth,  nor  does  the  name  denote  any  more  in 
Oceana  than  the  duty  of  such  a  man's  estate  to  the  pubUc. 

But  the  surveyors,  both  in  this  place  and  in  others,  forasmuch 
as  they  could  not  observe  all  the  circumstances  of  this  order, 
especially  that  of  the  time  of  election,  did  for  the  first  as  well 
as  they  could;  and,  the  elections  being  made  and  registered, 
took  each  of  them  copies  of  those  lists  which  were  within  their 
allotments,  which  done  they  produced 

The  sixth  order,  directing,  ''In  case  a  parson  or  vicar  of  a 
parish  comes  to  be  removed  by  death  or  by  the  censors,,  that  the 
congregation  of  the  parish  assemble  and  depute  one  or  two 
elders  by  the  ballot,  who  upon  the  charge  of  the  parish  shall 
repair  to  one  of  the  universities  of  this  nation  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  overseers,  and  addressed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
which  certificate,  giving  notice  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
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parson  or  vicar,  of  the  value  of  the  parsonage  or  vicarage,  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  congregation  to  receive  a  probationer  from 
that  university,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  upon  the  receipt  thereof, 
shall  call  a  convocation,  and  having  made  choice  of  a  fit  person, 
shall  return  him  in  due  time  to  the  parish,  where  the  person  so 
returned  shall  return  the  full  fruits  of  the  benefice  or  vicarage, 
and  do  the  duty  of  the  parson  or  vicar,  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  as  probationer ;  and  that  being  expired,  the  congregation 
of  the  elders  shall  put  their  probationer  to  the  ballot,  and  if  he 
attains  not  to  two  parts  in  three  of  the  suffrage  affirmative,  he 
shall  take  his  leave  of  the  parish,  and  they  shall  send  in  like 
manner  as  before  for  another  probationer ;  but  if  their  proba- 
tioner obtains  two  parts  in  three  of  the  suffrage  affirmative,  he 
is  then  pastor  of  that  parish.  And  the  pastor  of  the  parish 
shall  pray  with  the  congregation,  preach  the  Word,  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  to  the  same,  according  to  the  directory 
to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  parliament.  Nevertheless  such 
as  are  of  gathered  congregations,  or  from  time  to  time  shall  join 
with  any  of  them,  are  in  nowise  obliged  to  this  way  of  electing 
their  teachers,  or  to  give  their  votes  in  .this  case,  but  wholly  left 
to  the  liberty  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  that  way  of 
worship  which  they  shall  choose,  being  not  Popish,  Jewish,  or 
idolatrous.  And  to  the  end  they  may  be  the  better  protected  by 
the  State  in  the  exercise  of  the  sarhe,  they  are  desired  to  make 
choice,  and  such  manner  as  they  best  like,  of  certain  magistrates 
in  every  one  of  their  congregations,  which  we  could  wish  might 
be  four  in  each  of  them,  to  be  auditors  in  cases  of  differences 
or  distaste,  if  any  through  variety  of  opinions,  that  may  be  griev* 
ous  or  injurious  to  them,  shall  fall  out  And  such  auditors  or 
magistrates  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  matter,  and  infonn 
themselves,  to  the  end  that  if  they  think  it  of  sufficient  weight, 
they  may  acquaint  the  phylarch  with  it,  or  introduce  it  into  the 
council  of  religion  ;  where  all  such  causes  as  those  magistrates 
introduce  shall  from  time  be  heard  and  determined  according 
to  such  laws  as  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  provided  by  the 
parliament  for  the  just  defence  of  the  liberty  of  conscience." 

This  order  consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  restoring  the 
power  of  ordination  to  the  people,  which,  that  it  originally 
belongs  to  them,  is  clear,  though  not  in  English  yet  in  Scripture, 
where  the  Apostles  ordained  elders  by  the  holding  up  of  hands 
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in  every  congregation,  that  is,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people, 
which  was  also  given  in  some  of  those  cities  by  the  ballot 
^d  though  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Apostles  ordained  some 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  it  will  not  be  shown  that  they  did  so 
in  every  congregation. 

Excommunication,  as  not  clearly  provable  out  of  the  Scripture, 
being  omitted,  the  second  part  of  the  order  implies  and  estab- 
lishes a  national  religion ;  for  there  be  degrees  of  knowledge 
in  divine  things ;  true  religion  is  not  to  be  learnt  without 
searching  the  Scripture ;  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  searched  by 
us  unless  we  have  them  to  search ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  else, 
or  (which  is  all  one)  understand  nothing  else  but  a  translation, 
we  may  be  (as  in  the  place  alleged  we  have  been)  beguiled  or 
misled  by  the  translation,  while  we  should  be  searching  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scripture,  which  cannot  be  attained  in  a  natural 
way  (and  a  commonwealth  is  not  to  presume  upon  that  which  is 
supeirnatural)  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  original  and  of  anti- 
quity, acquired  by  our  own  studies,  or  those  of  some  others,  for 
even  faith  comes  by  hearing.  Wherefore  a  commonwealth  not 
making  provision  of  men  from  time  to  time,  knowing  in  the 
original  languages  wherein  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and 
versed  in  those  antiquities  to  which  they  so  frequently  relate, 
that  the  tru6  sense  of  them  depends  in  great  part  upon  that  know- 
ledge, can  never  be  secure  that  she  shall  not  lose  the  Scripture, 
and  by  consequence  her  religion  ;  which  to  preserve  she  must 
institute  some  method  of  this  knowledge,  and  some  use  of  such 
as  have  acquired  it,  which  amounts  to  a  national  religion. 

The  commonwealth'  having  thus  performed  her  duty  towards 
God,  as  a  rational  creature,  by  the  best  application  of  her  reason 
to  Scripture,  and  for  the  preservation  of  religion  in  the  purity  of 
the  same,  yet  pretends  not  to  infallibilty,  but  comes  in  the  third 
part  of  the  order,  establishing  liberty  of  conscience  according  to 
the  instructions  given  to  her  council  of  religion,  to  raise  up  her 
hands  to  heaven  for  further  light;  in  which  proceeding  she 
follows  that  (as  was  shown  in  the  preliminaries)  of  Israel,  who, 
though  her  national  religion  was  always  a  patt  of  her  civil  law, 
gave  to  her  prophets  the  upper  hand  of  all  her  orders. 

But  the  surveyors  having  now  done  with  the  parishes,  took 
their  leaves  ;  so  a  parish  is  the  first  division  of  land  occasioned 
by  the  first  collection  of  the  people  of  Oceana,  whose  fiinc- 
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tion  proper  to  that  place  is  comprised  in  the  six  preceding 
orders. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  surveyors  was  to  a 
meeting  of  the  nearest  of  them,  as  their  work  lay,  by  twenties ; 
where  conferring  their  lists,  and  computing  the  deputies 
contained  therein,  as  the  number  of  them  in  parishes,  being 
nearest  neighbours,  amounted  to  one  hundred,  or  as  even  as 
might  conveniently  be  brought  with  that  account,  they  cast 
them  and  those  parishes  into  the  precinct  which  (be  the  deputies 
ever  since  more  or  fewer)  is  still  called  the  hundred ;  and  to 
every  one  of  these  precincts  they  appointed  a  certain  place,  being 
thJe  most  convenient  town  within  the  same,  for  the  annual  ren- 
dezvous ;  which  done,  each  surveyor,  returning  to  his  hundred, 
and  summoning  the  deputies  contained  in  his  lists  to  the 
rendezvous,  they  appeared  and  received 

The  seventh  order,  requiring,  "  That  upon  the  first  Monday 
next  ensuing  the  last  of  January,  the  deputies  of  every  parish 
annually  assemble  in  arms  at  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  hundred, 
and  there  elect  out  of  their  number  one  justice  of  the  peace,  one 
juryman,  one  captain,  one  ensign  of  their  troop  or  century,  each 
of  these  out  of  the  horse ;  and  one  juryman,  one  coroner,  one 
high  constable,  out  of  the  foot ;  the  election  to  be  made  by  the 
ballot  in  this  manner.  The  jurymen  for  the  time  being  are  to 
be  overseers  of  the  ballot  (instead  of  these,  the  surveyors  are  to 
officiate  at  the  first  assembly),  and  to  look  to  the  performance  of 
the  same  according  to  what  was  directed  in  the  ballot  of  the 
parishes,  saving  that  the  high  constable  setting  forth  the  urn, 
shall  have  five  several  suits  of  gold  balls,  and  one  dozen  of 
every  suit ;  whereof  the  first  shall  be  marked  with  the  letter  A, 
the  second  with  the  letter  6,  the  third  with  C,  the  fourth  with  D, 
and  the  fifth  with  E  :  and  of  each  of  these  suits  he  shall  cast 
one  ball  into  his  hat,  or  into  a  little  urn,  and  shaking  the  balls 
together,  present  them  to  the  first  overseer,  who  shall  draw  one, 
and  the  suit  which  is  so  drawn  by  the  overseer  shall  be  of  use 
for  that  day,  and  no  other;  for  example,  if  the  overseer  drew 
an  A,  the  high  constable  shall  put  seven  gold  balls  marked 
with  the  letter  A  into  the  urn,  with  so  many  silver  ones  as  shall 
bring  them  even  with  the  number  of  the  deputies,  who  being 
sworn,  as  before,  at  the  ballot  of  the  parish  to  make  a  Cur 
election,  shall  be  called  to  the  urn ;  and  every  man  coming  in 
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manner  as  was  there  shown,  shall  draw  one  ball,  which  if  it  be 
silver,  he  shall  cast  it  into  a  bowl  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
urn,  and  return  to  his  place :  but  the  first  that  draws  a  gold  ball 
(showing  it  to  the  overseers,  who  if  it  has  not  the  letter  of  the 
present  ballot,  have  power  to  apprehend  and  punish  him)  is 
the  first  elector,  the  second  the  second  elector,  and  so  to  the 
seventh;  which  order  they  are  to  observe  in  their  function. 
The  electors  as  they  are  drawn  shall  be  placed  upon  the  bench 
by  the  overseers,  till  the  whole  number  be  complete,  and  then 
be  conducted,  with  the  list  of  the  officers  to  be  chosen,  into 
a  place  apart,  where,  being  private,  the  first  elector  shall  name 
a  person  to  the  first  office  in  the  list;  and  if  the  person  so 
named,  being  balloted  by  the  rest  of  the  electors,  attains  not  to 
the  better  half  of  the  suffrages  in  the  affirmative,  the  first 
elector  shall  continue  nominating  others,  till  one  of  them  so 
nominated  by  him  attains  to  the  plurality  of  the  suffrages 
in  the  affirmative,  and  be  written  first  competitor  to  the  first 
office.  This  done,  the  second  elector  shall  observe  in  his  turn 
the  like  order;  and  so  the  rest  of  the  electors,  naming 
competitors  each  to  his  respective  office  in  the  list,  till  one 
competitor  be  chosen  to  every  office  :  and  when  one  com- 
petitor  is  chosen  to  every  office,  the  first  elector  shall  begin 
again  to  name  a  second  competitor  to  the  first  office,  and  the 
rest  successively  shall  name  to  the  rest  of  the  offices  till  two 
competitors  be  chosen  to  every  office ;  the  like  shall  be  repeated 
till  three  competitors  be  chosen  to  every  office.  And  when  three 
competitors  are  chosen  to  every  office,  the  list  shall  be  returned 
to  the  overseers,  or  such  as  the  overseers,  in  case  they  or  either 
of  them  happened  to  be  electors,  have  substituted  in  his  or 
their  place  or  places ;  and  the  overseers  or  substitutes  having 
caused  the  list  to  be  read  to  the  congregation,  shall  put  the 
competitors,  in  order  as  they  are  written,  to  the  ballot  of  th6 
congregation ;  and  the  i^est  of  the  proceedings  being  carried  on 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  fifth  order,  that  competitor,  of  the 
three  written  to  each  office,  who  has  most  of  the  suffrages 
above  half  in  the  affirmative,  is  the  officer.  The  list  being 
after  this  manner  completed,  shall  be  entered  into  a  register,  to 
be  kept  at  the  rendezvous,  of  the  hundred,  under  inspection  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  same,  after  the  manner  following  : 
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of  the  hundred  of  '  in 

the  tribe  of  — »— «  vhich 
hundred  consists  at  this 
election  of  105  Deputies 


Anno  Domini, 

The  List  op  the  Nebulosa. 

A.  A.,  Equestrian  Order,  ^ 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

B.  B.,  Equestrian  Order, 

First  Juryman. 

C.  C,  Equestrian  Order, 

Captain  of  the  Hundred.   ) 

D.  D.,  Equestrian  Order, 

Ensign. 

E.  E.,  Second  Juryman. 

F.  F.,  High  Constable. 

G.  G.,  Coroner.  / 

'^  The  list  being  entered^  the  high  constable  shall  take  tlixee 
copies  of  the  same,  whereof  he  shall  presently  return  one  to  the 
lord  high  sheriff  of  the  tribe,  a  second  to  the  lord  custos 
rotulorum,  and  a  third  to  the  censors ;  or  these,,  through  ^ 
want  of  such  magistrates  at  the  first  muster,  may  be  returned  to 
the  orator,  to  be  appointed  for  that  tribe.  To  the  observation 
of  all  and  every  part  of  this  order,  the  officers  and  deputies  of 
the  hundred  are  all  and  every  of  them  obliged,  as  they  wiH 
answer  it  to  the  phylarch,  who  has  power,  in*  case  of  failure  in 
the  whole  or  any  part,  to  fine  all  or  any  of  them  so  failing  at 
discretion,  or  according  to  such  laws  as  shall  hereafter  be 
provided  in  that  case,  but  under  an  appeal  to  the  parliament.* 

There  is  little  in  this  order  worthy  of  any  further  account,  but 
that  it  answers  to  the  rulers  of  hundreds  in  Israel,  to  the  tnora  or 
military  part  of  the  tribe  in  Lacedemon,  and  to  the  century  in 
Rome.  The  jurymen,  being  two  in  a  hundred,  and  so  forty  in 
a  tribe,  give  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  law  for  exceptions. 
And  whereas  the  golden  balls  at  this  ballot  b^in  to  be  maiked 
with  letters,  whereof  one  is  to  be  drawn  immediately  before  it 
begins,  this  is  to  the  end  that  the  letter  being  unknown,  men 
may  be  frustrated  of  tricks  or  foul  play,  whereas  otherwise  a 
man  may  bring  a  golden  ball  with  him,  and  make  as  if  he  bad 
drawn  it  out  of  the  urn.  .  The  surveyors,  when  they  had  taken 
copies  of  these  lists,  had  accomplished  their  woik  in  tbe 
hundreds. 
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So  a  hundred  is  the  second  division  of  land  occasioned  by 
the  second  collection  of  the  people,  whose  civil  and  military 
functions  proper  to  this  place  are  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
order. 

Having  stated  the  hundreds,  they  met  once  again  by  twenties,  ' 
iv^here  there  was  nothing  more  easy  than  to  cast  every  twenty 
liundreds,  as  they  lay  most  conveniently  together,  into  one 
tsibe ;  so  the  whole  territory  of  Oceana,  consisting  of  about  ten 
thousand  parishes,  came  to  be  cast  into  one  thousand  hundreds, 
and  into  fifty  tribes.  In  every  tribe  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  annual  rendezvous  of  the  same,  were  then,  or  soon  after 9 
begun  those  buildings  which  are  now  called  pavilions ;  each  of 
of  them  standing  with  one  open  side  upon  fair  columns,  hke  the 
porch  of  some  ancient  temple,  and  looking  into  a  field  capable' 
of  the  muster  of  some  four  thousand  men ;  before  each  pavilion 
stand  three  pillars  sustaining  urns  for  the  ballot,  that  on  the 
right  hand  equal  in  height  to  the  brow  of  a  horseman,  being 
called  the  horse  urn,  that  on  the  left  hand,  with  bridges  on 
either  side  to  bring  it  equal  in  height  with  the  brow  of  a 
footman,  being  called  the  foot  urn,  and  the  middle  urn,  with  a 
bridge  on  the  side  towards  the  foot  urn,  the  other  side,  as  left 
for  the  horse,  being  without  one ;  and  here  ended  the  whole 
work  of  the  surveyors,  who  returned  to  the  Lord  Archon  with 
this 

Account  o^"  the  Charge. 

Imprimis,  Urns,  balls,  and  balloting-boxes 
for  ten  thousand  parishes,  the  same  being 
wooden  ware  £20,000 

Item,  Provisions  of  the  like  kind  for  a  thousand 
hundreds 3»ooo 

Item,  Urns  and  balls  of  metal,  with  balloting- 
boxes  for  fifty  tribes a,ooo 

Item,  For  erecting  of  fifty  pavilions  60,000 

Item,  Wages  for  four  surveyors-general  at 
£rooo  a  man ^000 

Item,  Wages  for  the  rest  of  the  surveyors, 
•being  1000,  at  ^^250  a  man  ....      350,000 

Sum  total    .        .    ;f  339,000 

This  is  no  great  matter  of  charge  for  the  building  of  a  com- 
monwealth,  in  regard  that  it  has  cost  (which  was  pleaded  by  the 
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surveyors)  as  much  to  rig  a  few  ships.  Nevertheless  that 
proves  not  them  jto  be  honest,  nor  their  account  to  be  just ;  but 
the>'  had  their  money  for  once,  though  their  reckoning  be 
plainly  guilty  of  a  crime,  to  cost  him  his  neck  that  commits  it 
another  time,  it  being  impossible  for  a  commonwealth  (withoot 
an  exact  provision  that  it  be  not  abused  in  this  kind)  to  subsist; 
for  if  no  regard  should  be  had  of  the  charge  (though  that  may 
go  deep),  yet  the  debauchery  and  corruption  whereto,  by 
negligence  in  accounts,  it  infallibly  exposes  its  citizens,  and 
thereby  lessens  the  public  faith,  which  is  the  -nerve  and 
ligament  of  government,  ought  to  be  prevented.  But  the  sur- 
veyors being  despatched,  the  Lord  Archon  was  very  curious  in 
giving  names  to  his  tribes,  which  having  caused  to  be  written  in 
scrolls  cast  into  an  urn,  and  presented  to  the  councillors,  each  of 
them  drew  one,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  tribe  in  bis  lot, 
as  orators  of  the  same,  a  magistracy  no  otherwise  instituted, 
than  for  once  and  pro  tempore,  to  the  end  that  the  coundl  upon 
so  great  an  occasion  might  both-  congratulate  with  the  tribes, 
and  assist  at  the  first  muster  in  some  things  of  necessity  to  be 
differently  carried  from  the  established  administration  and 
future  course  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  orators  being  arrived,  every  one  as  soon  as  might  be,  at 
the  rendezvous  of  his  tribe,  gave  notice  to  the  hundreds,  and 
summoned  the  muster,  which  appeared  for  the  most  part  upoa 
good  horses,  and  already  indifferently  well  armed ;  as  to  instance 
in  one  for  all,  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  where  Hermes  de  Caduceo, 
lord  orator  of  the  same,  after  a  short  salutation  and  a  hearty 
welcome,  applied  himself  to  his  business,  which  began  with 

The  eighth  order,  requiring,  '<  That  the  lord  high  sheriff  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  lord  custos  rotulorum  as  muster- 
master  of  the  tribe  (or  the  orator  for  the  first  muster),  upon  re- 
ception of  the  lists  of  their  hundreds,  returned  to  them  by  the 
high  constables  of  the  same,  presently  cause  them  to  be  cast  np^ 
dividing  the  horse  from  the  foot,  and  listing  the  horse  by  th€^ 
names  in  troops,  each  troop  containing  about  a  hundred  m 
number,  to  be  inscribed,  first,  second  or  third  troop,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  agreed  upon  by  the  said  magistrates ;  which 
done,  they  shaU  list  the  foot  in  like  manner,' and  inscribe  the 
companies  in  like  order.  These  lists  upon  the  eve  of  the 
muster  shall  be  delivered  to  certain  trumpeters  and  dnimmers^ 
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whereof  there  shall  be  fifteen  of  each  sort  (as  well  for  the 
present  as  otherwise  to  be  hereafter  mentioned)  stipendiated  by 
the  tribe.  And  the  trumpeters  and .  drummers  shall  be  in  the 
field  before  the  pavilion,  upon  the  day  of  the  muster,  so  soon  as 
it  is  light,  where  they  shall  stand  every  one  with  his  list  in  his 
hand,  at  a  due  distance,  placed  according  to  the  order  of  the 
list,  the  tnmipeters  with  the  lists  of  the  horse  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  drummers  with  the  lists  of  the  foot  on  the  left  hand ; 
where  haying  sounded  a  while,  each  of  them  shall  begin  to  call 
and  continue  calling  the  names  of  the  deputies,  as  they  come  into 
the  field,  till  both  the  horse  and  foot  be  gathered  by  that  means 
into  their  due  order.  The  horse  and  foot  being  in  order,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  tribe  shall  cast  so  many  gold  balls  marked 
with  the  figures,  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  as  there  be  troops  of  horse  in  the 
field,  together  with  so  many  jsilver  balls  as  there  be  companies, 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  into  a  little  urn,  to  which  he  shall 
call  the  captains  ;  and  the  captains  drawing  the  gold  balls  shall 
command  the  horse,  and  those  that  draw  the  silver  the  foot, 
each  in  the  order  of  his  lot.  The  like  shall  be  done  by  the  con- 
ductor at  the  same  time  for  the  ensigns  at  another  urn ;  and 
they  that  draw  the  gold  balls  shall  be  comets,  the  left  ensigns." 

This  ordef  may  puzzle  the  reader,  but  tends  to  a  wonderful 
speed  of  the  muster,  to  which  it  would  be  a  great  matter  to  lose 
a  day  in  ranging  and  marshalling,  whereas  by  virtue  of  this  the 
tribe  is  no  sooner  in  the  field  than  in  battalia,  nor  sooner  in 
battalia  than  called  to  the  urns  or  the  ballot  by  virtue  of 

The  ninth  order,  "  Whereby  the  censors  (or  the  orator  for  the 
first  muster)  upon  reception  of.the  lists  of  the  hundreds  from  the 
high  constables,  according  as  is  directed  by  the  seventh  order, 
are  to  make  their  notes  for  the  urns  beforehand,  with  regard  had 
to  the  lists  of  the  magistrates,  to  be  elected  by  the  ensuing 
orders,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  first  list  called  the  prime  magnitude, 
six  ;  and  by  the  second  called  the  galaxy,  nine.  Wherefore  the 
censors  are  to  put  into  the  middle  urn  for  the  election  of  the  first 
list  twenty-four  gold  balls,  with  twenty-six  blanks  or  silver  balls, 
in  all  sixty ;  and  into  the  side  urns  sixty  gold  balls,  divided  into 
each  according  to  the  different  number  of  the  horse  and  foot ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  horse  and  the  foot  be  equal,  equally ;  and  if 
the  horse  and  the  foot  be  unequal,  unequally,  by  an  arithmetical 
proportion. .  The  like  shall  be  done  the  second  day  of  the 
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muster  for  the  second  list,  except  that  the  censors  shall  put  into 
the  middle  urn  thirty-six  gold  balls  with  twenty-four  blanks,  in 
all  sixty ;  and  sixty  gold  btills  into  the  side  urns,  divided 
respectively  into  the  number  of  the  horse  and  the  foot ;  and  the 
gold  balls  in  the  side  urns  at  either  ballot  are  by  the  addiiioa 
of  blanks  to  be  brought  even  with  the  number  of  the  ballotants 
at  either  urn  respectively.  The  censors  having  prepared  their 
notes,  as  has  been  shown,  and  being  come  at  the  day  appointed 
into  the  field,  shall  present  a  little  urn  to  the  lord  high  shenfi^ 
who  is  to  draw  twice  for  the  letters  to  be  used  that  day,  the  one 
at  the  side  urns,  and  the  other  at  the  middle.  And  the  censors 
having  fitted  the  urns  accordingly,  shall  place  th^nselvesin 
certain  movable  seats  or  pulpits  (to  be  kept  for  that  use  in  the 
pavilion),  the  first  censor  before  the  horse  urn,  the  second  before 
the  foot  urn,  the  lord  lieutenant  doing  the  office  of  censor 
pro  tempore  at  the  middle  urn ;  where  all  and  every  one  of  them 
shall  cause  the  laws  of  the  ballot  to  be  diligently  observed, 
taking  a  special  care  that  no  man  be  suffered  to  come  above 
once  to  the  urn  (whereof  it  more  particularly  concerns  the 
sub- censors,  that  is  to  say,  the  overseers  of  every  parish,  to  be 
careful,  they  being  each  in  this  regard  responsible  for  their 
respective  parishes)  or  to  draw  above  one  ball,  which  if  it  be 
gold,  he  is  to  present  to  the  censor,  who  shall  look  upon  the 
letter ;  and  if  it  be  not  that  of  the  day,  and  of  the  respective  uiB, 
apprehend  the  party,  who  for  this  or  any  other  like  disorder  is 
obnoxious  to  the  phylarch.*'     " 

This  order  being  observed  by  the  censors,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  people,  if  they  can  but.  draw  the  balls,  though  they 
understand  nothing  at  all  of  the  ballot,  to  be  out.  To  philo- 
sophize further  upon  this  art,  though  there  be  nothing  more 
rational,  were  not  worth  the  while,  because  in  writing  it  will  be 
perplexed,  and  the  first  practice  of  it  gives  the  demonstration ; 
whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  orator,  after  some  needless 
pains  in  the  explanation  of  the.  two  foregoing  orders,  betaldog 
himself  to  exemplify  the  same,  found  the  work  done  to  his 
hand,^for  the  tribe,  as  eager  upon  a  business  of  this  nature^  had 
retained  one  of  the  surveyors,  out  of  whom  (before  the  orator 
arrived)  they  had  got  the  whole  mystery  by  a  stolen  muster,  at 
which  in  order  to  the  ballot  they  had  made  certain  maj^istrates 
pro  tempore.    Wherefore  he  found  not  only  the  pavilion  (fcr 
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this  time  a  tent)  erected  will}  three  posts,  supplying  .the  place 
of  pillars  to  the  urns,  but  the  urns  being  prepared  with  a  just 
number  of  balls  for  the  first  ballot,  to  become  the  field,  and  the 
occasion  very  gallantly,  with  their  covers  made  in  the  manner 
of  helmets,  open  at  either  ear  to  give  passage  to  the  hands  of 
the  ballotants,  and  slanting  with  noble  plumes  to  direct  the 
inarch  of  the  people.    Wherefore  he  proceeded  to 

The  tenth  order,  "  Requiring  of  the  deputies  of  the  parishes, 
that  upon  every  Monday  next  ensuijig  the. last  of  February, 
they  make  their  personal  appearance,  horse  and  foot  in  arms 
accordingly,  at  the.  rendezvous  of  the  .tribe,  where,,  being  in 
discipline,  the  horse  upon  the  right,  anji  the  foot  upon  the  left, 
before  the  pavilion,  and  having  made  oath  by  holding  up  their 
hands,  upon  the  tender  of  it  by  the  lord  high  sheriff,  to  make 
election  without  favour,  and  of  such  only  as  they  shall  judge 
fittest  for  the  commonwealth,'  the  conductor  shall  take  three 
balls,  the  one  inscribed  with  these  words  [outward  files], 
another  with  these  words  [inward  files],  and  the  third  with 
these  [middle  files],  which  balls  he  shall  cast  into  a  little  urn> 
sg[id  present  it  tol  the  lord  high  sheriff,  who  drawing  one,  shall 
give  the  words  of  command,  as  they  are  thereupon  inscribed, 
and  the  ballot  shall  begin  accordingly.  For  example,  if  the  ball 
be  inscribed  middle  files,  the  ballot  shall  begin  by  the  middle, 
that  is,  the  two  files  that  are  middle  to  the  horse  shall  draw  out 
first  to  the  horse  urn,  and  the  two  files  that  are  middle  to  the 
foot  shall  draw  out  first  to  the  foot  urn,  and  be  followed  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  files  as  they  are  next  to  them  in  order.  The 
like  shall  be  done  by  the  inward,  or  by  the  outward  files,  in  case 
they  be  first  called.  And  the  files,  as  every  man  has  drawn  his 
ball,  if  it  be  silver,  shall  begin  at  the  urn  to  countermarch  to 
their  places,  but  he  that  has  drawn  a  gold  l>all  at  a  side  urn, 
shall  proceed  to  the  middle  urn,  where  if  the  balls  he  draws  be 
silver  he  shall  also  countermarch,-  but  if  it  be  gold  he  shall 
take  bis  place  upon  a  form  set  cross  the  pavilion,  with  his.  face 
towards  the  lord  high  sheriff,  who  shall  be  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion,  with  certain  clerics  by  him,  one  of  which 
shall  write  down  the  names  of  every  elector,  that  is,  of  every 
one  that  drew  a  gold  ball  at  the  middle  urn,  and  in  the  order 
his  ball  was  drawn,*  till  the  electors  amount  to  six  in  number. 
And  the  first  six  electors,  horse  and  foot  prcmiiscuously,  are  the 
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first  order  of  electors  ;  the  second  six  (still  accounting  th^  as 
they  are  drawn)  the  second  order,  the  third  six,  the  third  order, 
and  the  fourth  six,  the  fourth  order  of  electors ;  every  elector 
having  place  in  his  order,  according  to  the  order  wherein  he 
was  drawn.  But  so  soon  as  the  first  order  of  electors  is 
complete,  the  lord  high  sheriff  shall  send  them  with  a  copy  of 
the  following  list,  and  a  clerk  that  understands  the  ballot, 
immediately  to  a  little  tent  standing  before  the  pavilion  in  his 
eye,  to  which  no  other  person  but  themselves,  during  the 
election,  shall  approach.  The  list  shall  be  written  in  this 
manner : — 

Anno  Domini. 

The  List  of  the  Prime  Magnitude  ;  or,  First  Day's  Elbctiow 

OF  Magistrates. 


1.  The  Lord  High  SheriflF,      >^ 

commander-in-chief 

2.  Lord  Lieutenant 

3.  Ix>rd  Gustos  Rotulorum, 

mustermasleil'-general 

4.  The  Conductor,  being 

quartermaster-general 

5.  The  First  Censor 

6.  The  Second  Censor  / 


of  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  oon« 

taining    at.    this    present 

)     muster    700    horse,    and 

Z500  foot,  in   all   22,000 

deputies. 


"  And  the  electors  of  the  first  band  or  order,  being  sue,  shall 
each  of  them  name  to  his  respecti^  magistracy  in  the  left  such 
as  are  not  already  elected  in  the  hurtdreds,  till  one  competitor 
be  chosen  to  every  magistracy  in  the  ifet  by  the  ballot  of  the 
electors  of  the  first  order,  which  done,  the  list  with  the  com- 
petitors thereunto  annexed  shall  be  returned  to  the  lord  high 
sheriff  by  the  clerk  attending  tliat  order,  but  tfes  electors  shaD 
keep  their  places ;  for  they  have  already  given  their  sufirag«i 
and  may  not  enter  into  the  ballot  of  the  tribe.  If  there  arises 
any  dispute  in  an  order  of  electors,  one  of  the  censoi^J^  sub- 
censors  appointed  by  them  in  case  they  be  electors,  shall  enttf 
into  the  tent  of  that  order,  and  that  order  shall  stand  V^ 
judgment  in  the  decision  of  the  controversy.  The  like  shall  ^ 
done  exactly  by  each  other  order  of  electors,  being  sent  as  tfff 
are  drawn,  each  with  another  copy  of  the  same  list,  into,^ 
distinct  tent,  till  there  be  returned. to  the  lord  high  shen? 
four  competitors  to  every  magistracy  in  the  list,  that  is  to  sa>^ 
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one  competitor  elected  to  every  office  in  every  one  of  the  four 
orders,  which  competitors  the  lord  high  sheriff  shall  cause  to 
be  pronounced  or  read  by  a  crier  to  the  congregation,  and  the 
congregation  having  heard  the  whole  lists  repeated,  the  names 
shall  be  put  by  the  lord  high  sheriff  to  the  tribe,  one  by  one, 
b^inning  with  the  first  competitor  in  the  fii^st  order,  thence 
proceeding  to  the  first  competitor  in  the  second  order,  and  so  to 
the  first  in  the  third  and  fourth  orders.  And  the  suffrages 
being  taken  in  boxes  by  boys  (as  has  been  already  shown)  shall 
be'poured  into  the  bowls  standing  before  the  censors,  who  shall 
be  seated  at  each  end  of  the  table  in  the  pavilion,  the  one 
numbering  the  affirmatives  and  the  other  the  negatives,  and  he 
of  the  four  competitors  to  the  first  magistracy  that  has  most 
above  half  the  suffrages  of  the  tribe  in  the  affirmative,  is  the 
first  magistrate.  The  like  is  to  be  done  successively  by  the  rest 
of  Ae  competitors  in  their  order.  But  because  soon  after  the 
boxes  are  sent  oul  for  the  first  name,  there  be  others  sent  out 
for  the  second,  and  so  for  the  third,  &c.,  by  which  means  divers 
names  are  successively  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  balloting ; 
the  boy  that  carries  a  box  shall  sing  or  repeat  continually  the 
name  of  the  competitor  for  whom  that  box  is  carrying,  with  that 
also  of  the  magistracy  to  which  he  is  proposed.  A  magistrate 
of  the  tribe  happening  to  be  an  elector,  may  substitute  any  one 
of  his  own  order  to  execute  his  other  function.  The  magistrates 
of  the  prime  magnitude  being  thus  elected,  shall  receive  the 
present  charge  of  the  tribe.'* 

If  it  be  objected  again^  this  order  that  the  magistrates  to  be 
elected  by  it  will  be  men  of  more  inferior  rank  than  those  of 
the  hundreds,  in  regard  that  those  are  chosen  first,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  so  were  the  burgesses  in  the  former  govern- 
ment, nevertheless  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  men  of  greater 
quality ;  and  the  election  at  the  hundred  is  made  by  a  council 
(Mf  electors,  of  whom  less  cannot  be  expected  than  the  discretion 
of  naming  persons  fittest  for  those  capacities,  with  an  eye  upon 
these  to  be  elected  at  the  tribe.  As  for  what  may  be  objected 
in  point  of  difficulty,  it  is  demonstrable  by  the  foregoing  orders, 
that  a  man  might  bring  ten  thousand  men',  if  there  were  occasion, 
with  as  much  ease,  and  as  suddenly  to  perform  the  ballot,  as  he 
can  make  five  thousand  men,  drawing  them  out  by  double  files, 
to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    But  because  at  this  ballot,  to  go 
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up  and  down  the  field,  distributing. the  linen  pellets  to  every 
man,  with  which  he  is  to  ballot  or  give  suffrage,  would  lose  a 
great  deal  of  time,  therefore  a  man*s  wife,  his  daughters,  or 
others,  make  him  his  provision  of  pellets  before  the  ballot,  and 
he  comes  into  the  field  with  a  matter  of  a  score  of  them  in  his 
pocket  And  now  I  have  as  good  as  done  with  the  sport 
The  next  is 

The  eleventh  order,  "  Explaining  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  magistrates  contained  in  the  list  of  the  prime  magnitude, 
and  those  of  the  hundreds,  beginning  with  the  lord  high  sherifi^ 
who,  over  and  above  his  more  ancient  offices,  and  tHose  added 
by  the  former  order,  is  the  first  magistrate  of  the  phylarch,  or 
prerogative  troop.  The  lord  lieutenant,  over  and  above  his  duty 
mentioned,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  masters  of  the  youth, 
and  second  magistrate  of  the  phylarch.  The  custos  rotulorum 
is  to  return  the  yearly  muster-rolls  of  the  tribe,  as  well  that  of 
the  youth  as  of  the  elders,  to  the  rolls  in  emporium,  and  is  the 
third  magistrate  of  the  phylarch.  The  censors  by  themselves 
and  their  sub-censors,  that  is,  the  overseers  of  the  parishes,  are 
to  see  that  the  respective  laws  of  the  ballot  be  observed  in  all 
the  popular  assemblies  of  the  tribe.  They  have  power  also  to 
put  such  national  ministers,  as  in  preaching  shall  intermeddle 
with  matters  of  government,  out  of  their  livings,  except  the 
party  appeals  to  the  phylarch,  or  to  the  council  of  rdigion, 
where  in  that  case  the  censors  shall  prosecute.  All  and  eveiy 
one  of  these  magistrates,  together  with  the  justices  of  peaces  and 
the  jurymen  of  the  hundreds,  amounting  in  the  whole  number  to 
threescore  and  six,  are  the  prerogative  troop  or  phylarch  of  the 
tribe. 

''  The  function  of  the  phylarch  or  prerogative  troop  is  fivefold. 

^  First,  they  are  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  as  such  to  govern 
the  musters  of  the  same  according  to  the  foregoing  orders, 
liaving  cognizance  of  what  has  passed  in  the  congregaticm  or 
elections  made  in  the  parishes  or  the  hundreds,  with  power  to 
punish  any  undue  practices,  or  variation  from  their  respective 
rules  and  orders,  under  an  appeal  to  the  parliament  A 
marriage  legitimately  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  parochial  con* 
gregation,  the  muster  of  the  hundred,  or  the  phylarch.  And  if 
a  tribe  have  a  desire  (which  they  are  to  express  at  the  muster  by 
their  captains,  every  troop  by  his  own)  to  petition  the  parliament 
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the  phylarcfa,  as  the  council,  shall  frame  the  petition  in  the 
pavilion,  and  propose  it  by  clauses  to  the  ballot  of  the  whole 
'  tribe;  and  the  clauses  that  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  ballot  of  the 
tribe,  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  six  magistrates  of  the 
prime  magnitude,  shall  be  received  and  esteemed  by  the  parlia- 
ment as  the  petition  of  the  tribe,  and  no  other. 

'*  Secondly,  The  phylarch  has  power  to  call  to  their  assistance 
what  other  troops  of  the  tribe  they  please  (be  they  elders  or 
youth,  whose  discipline  will  be  hereafter  directed),  and  with 
these  to  receive  the  judges  itinerant  in  their  circuits,  whom  the 
magistrates  of  the  phylarch  shall  assist  upon  the  bench,  and  the 
juries  elsewhere  in  their  proper  functions  according  to  the  more 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  this  nation. 

'*  Thirdly,  The  phylarch  shall  hold  the  court  called  the  quarter 
sessions  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  therein  shall  also 
hear  causes  in  order  to  the  protection  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
by  such  rules  as  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the 
parliament 

^  Fourthly,  All  commissions  issued  into  the  tribes  by  the 
parliament,  or  by  the  chancery,  are  to  be  directed  to  the 
phylarch,  or  some  of  that  troop,  and  executed  by  the  same 
respectively. 

**  Fifthly,  In  the  case  of  levies  of  money  the  parliament  shall 
tax  the  phylarchs,  the  phylarchs  shall  tax  the  hundreds,  the 
hundreds  the  parishes,  and  the  parishes  shall  levy  it  upon  them- 
selves. The  parishes  having  levied  the  tax-money  accordingly, 
shall  return  it  to  the  officers  of  the  hundreds,  the  hundreds  to 
the  phylarchs,  and  the  phylarchs  to  the  Exchequer.  But  if  a 
maA  has  ten  children  living,  he  shall  pay  no  taxes ;  if  he  has 
five  living,  he  shall  pay  but  half  taxes  ;  if  he  has  been  married 
three  years,  or  be  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  no 
child  or  children  lawfully  begotten,  he  shall  pay  double  taxes. 
And  if  theft  happen  to  grow  any  dispute  upon  these  or  such 
•ther  orders  as  shall  or  may  hereto  be  added  hereafter,  the 
phylarchs  shall  judge  the  tribes,  and  the  parliament  shall  judge 
the  phylarchs.  For  the  rest,  if  any  man  shall  go  about  to 
introduce  the  right  or  power  of  debate  into  any  popular  council 
or  congregation  of  this  nation,  the  phylarch  or  any  magistrate 
of  the  hundred,  or  of  the  tribe,  shall  cause  him  presently  to  be 
tent  in  custody  to  the  council  of  war." 
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The  part  of  the  order  relating  to  the  rolls  in  Emporium  beii^ 
of  singular  use,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  somewhat  better  opened. 
In  what  manner  the  lists  of  the  parishes,  hundreds,  and  tribes 
are  made,  has  been  shown  in  their  respective  orders,  where,  after 
the  parties  are  elected,  they  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  elders  or  deputies  in  their  respective  assemblies 
or  musters  ;  the  like  for  this  part  exactly  is  done  by  the  youth 
in  their  discipline  (to  be  hereafter  shown)  wherefore  the  lists  of 
the  parishes,  youth  and  elders,  being  summed  up,  give  the  whole 
number  of  the  people  able  to  bear  arms,  and  the  lists  of  the 
tribes,  youth  and  elders,  being  summed  up,  give  the  whole 
number  of  the  people  bearing  arms.  This  account,  being 
annually  recorded  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  is  called  the 
"  Pillar  of  Nilus,'*  because  the  people,  being  the  riches  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  they  are  found  to  rise  or  fall  by  the  degrees 
of  this  pillar,  like  that  river,  give  an  account  of  the  public 
harvest. 

Thus  much  for  the  description  of  the  first  day's  woric  at  the 
muster,  which  happened  (as  has  been  shown)  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  said ;  for  as  in  practice  it  is  of  small  difficulty,  so  requires  it 
not  much  time,  seeing  the  great  council  of  Venice,  consisting  of 
a  like  number,  begins  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  elects  nine 
magistrates  in  one  afternoon.  But  the  tribe  being  dismissed 
for  this  night,  repaired  to  their  quarters,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  new  magistrates.  The  next  morning  returning  to  the  field 
very  early,  the  orator  proceeded  to 

The  twelfth  order,  ** Directing  themuster  of  the  tribe  in  the 
second  day's  election,  being  that  of  the  list  called  the  galaxy ;  in 
which  the  censors  shall  prepare  the  urns  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  ninth  order  for  the  second  ballot ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  thirty-six  gold  balls  in  the  middle  urn,  making  four 
orders,  and  nine  electors  in  every  order,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  magistrates  in  the  list  of  the  galaxy,  which  is  as 
follows  : 
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'*  ,,"!^,     I  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  horse. 
2.  Knight  J 


3.  Deputy  ' 

4.  Deputy 

5.  Deputy 

6.  Deputy  \ 

7.  Deputy 

8.  Deputy 

9.  Deputy 


to  be  chosen  out  of  the  horse. 


-  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  foot. 


"  The  rest  of  the  ballot  shall  proceed  exactly  according  to  that 
of  the  first  day.  But,  forasmuch  as  the  commonwealth  demands 
as  well  the  fruits  of  a  man's  body  as  of  his  mind,  he  that  has  not 
been  married  shall  not  be  capable  of  these  magistracies  till  he 
be  married.  If  a  deputy,  already  chosen  to  be  an  officer  in  the 
parish,  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe,  be  afterwards  chosen  of 
the  galaxy,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  delegate  his  office  in  the 
parish,  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe,  to  any  one  of  his  own  order 
being  not  already  chosen  into  office.  The  knights  and  deputies 
being  chosen,  shall  be  brought  to  the  head  of  the  tribe  by  the  lord 
high  sheriff,  who  shall  administer  to  them  this  oath  :  '  Ye  shall 
well  and  truly  observe  and  keep  the  orders  and  customs  of  this 
commonwealth  which  the  people  have  chosen.'  And  if  any  of 
them  shall  refuse  the  oath,  he  shall  be  rejected,  and  that  com- 
petitor which  had  the  most  voices  next  shall  be  called  in  his 
place,  who,  if  he  takes  the  oath,  shall  be  entered  in  the  list ;  but 
if  he  also  refuses  the  oath,  he  who  had  most  voices  next  shall  be 
called,  and  so  till  the  number  of  nine  out  of  those  competitors 
which  had  most  voices  be  sworn  knights  and  deputies  of  the 
galaxy.  [This  clause,  in  regard  of  the  late  divisions,  and  to  the 
end  that  no  violence  be  offered  to  any  man's  conscience,  to  be  of 
force  but  for  the  first  three  years  only.]  The  knights  of  the 
galaxy  being  elected  and  sworn,  are  to  repair,  by  the  Monday 
next  ensuing  to  the  last  of  March,  to  the  pantheon  or  palace  of 
justice,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  this  commonwealth  (except 
the  parliament,  by  reason  of  a  contagious  sickness,  or  some 
other  occasion,  has  adjourned  to  another  part  of  the  nation), 
where  they  are  to  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  and  continue  in 
full  power  and  commission  as  senators  for  the  full  term  of  three 
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years  next  ensuing  the  date  of  their  election.  The  deputies 
of  the  galaxy  are  to  repair  by  the  same  day  (except  as  before 
excepted)  to  the  halo  situated  in  Emporium,  where  they  are  to 
be  listed  of  the  prerogative  tribe,  or  equal  representative  of  the 
people ;  and  to  continue  in  full  power  and  commission  as  their 
deputies  for  the  full  term  of  three  years  next  ensuing  their 
election.  But,  forasmuch  as  the  term  of  every  magistracy  or 
office  in  this  commonwealth  requires  an  equal  vacation,  a  knight 
or  deputy  of  the  galaxy,  having  fulfilled  his  term  of  three  years, 
shall  not  be  re-elected  into  the  same  galaxy,  or  any  other,  till  he 
has  also  fulfilled  his  three  years'  vacation." 

Whoever  shall  rightly  consider  the  foregoing  orders,  will  be  as 
little  able  to  find  how  it  is  possible  that  a  worshipful  knight 
should  declare  himself  in  ale  and  beef  worthy  to  serve  his 
country,  as  how  my  lord  high  sheriff's  honour,  in  case  he  were 
protected  from  the  law,  could  play  the  knave.    But  though  the 
foregoing  orders,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  constitution  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  requiring  no  more  as  to  an  ordinary 
election  than  is  therein  explained,  that  is  but  one  third  part  of 
their  knights  and  deputies,  are  perfect;  yet  must  w-e  in  this 
place,  and  as  to  the  institution,  of  necessity  erect  a  scaffold- 
For  the  commonwealth  to  the  first  creation  of  her  councils  iti 
full  number,  required  thrice  as  many  as  are  eligible  by  the 
foregoing  orders.    Wherefore  the  orator,  whose  aid  in  this  place 
was  most  necessary,  rightly  informing  the  people  of  the  reason, 
stayed  them  two  days  longer  at  the  muster,  and  took  this  course. 
One  list,  containing  two  knights  and  seven  deputies,  he  caused 
to  be  chosen  upon  the  second  day ;  which  list  being  called  the 
first  galaxy,  qualified  the  parties  elected  of  it  with  power  for  the 
term  of  one  year  and  no  longer  :  another  list,  containing  two 
knights  and  seven  deputies  more,  he  caused  to  be  chosen  the 
third  day,  which  list  being  called  the  second  galaxy,  qualified 
the  parties  elected  of  it  with  power  for  the  term  of  two  years  and 
no  longer.    And  upon  the  fourth  day  he  chose  the  third  galaxyi 
according  as  it  is  directed  by  the  order,  empowered  for  three 
years  ;  which  lists  successively  falling  (like  the  signs  or  constella* 
lions  of  one  hemisphere,  which  setting,  cause  those  of  the  other 
to  rise)  cast  the  great  orbs  of  this  commonwealth  into  an  annual, 
triennal,  and  perpetual  revolution. 

The   business   of  the  muster  being  thus  happily  finishcdt 
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Hermes  de  Caduceo,  lord  orator  of  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  being  now 
put  into  her  first  rapture,  caused  one  of  the  censor's  pulpits  to  be 
planted  in  front  of  the  squadron,  and  ascending  into  the  same, 
spake  after  this  manner  :— 

"  My  Lords,  the  Magistrates  and  the  People  of  the  Tribe  of 
Nubia. 

•*  We  have  this  day  solemnized  the  happy  nuptials  of  the 

two  greatest  princes  that  are  upon  the  earth  or  in  Nature,  arms 

and  councils,  in  the  mutual  embraces  whereof  consists  your  whole 

commonwealth  ;  whose  councils  upon  their  perpetual  wheelings, 

marches,  and  countermarches,  create  her  armies,  and  whose 

armies  with  the  golden  volleys  of  the  ballot  at  once  create  and 

salute  her  councils.    There  be  those  (such  is  the  world  at 

present)  that  think  it  ridiculous  to  see  a  nation  exercising  its 

civil  functions  in  military  discipline ;  while  they,  committing 

tlieir  buff  to  their  servants,  come  themselves  to  hold  trenchards. 

For  what  avails  it  such  as  are  unarmed,  or  (which  is  all  one) 

whose  education  acquaints  them  not  with  the  proper  use  of  their 

swords,  to  be  called  citizens  ?    What  were  two  or  three  thousand 

of  you,  though  never  so  well  affected  to  your  country,  but  naked, 

to  one  troop  of  mercenary  soldiers  ?    If  they  should  come  upon 

the  field  and  say, '  Gentlemen,  it  is  thought  fit  that  such  and 

such  men  should  be  chosen  by  you,*  where  were  your  liberty  ? 

or,  *  Gentlemen,  parliaments  are  exceeding  good,  but  you  are  to 

have  a  little  patience,  these  times  are  not  so  fit  for  them,'  where 

were  your  commonwealth  ?    What  causes  the  monarchy  of  the 

Turks  but  sen'ants  in  arms  ?    What  was  it  that  begot  the  glorious 

commonwealth  of  Rome  but  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  her  citizens  ? 

Wherefore  my  glad  eyes  salute  the  serenity  and  brightness  of  this 

day  with  a  shower  that  shall  not  cloud  it.    Behold  the  army  of 

Israel  become  a  commonwealth,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 

reniaining  an  army,  with  her  rulers  of  tens  and  of  fifties,  her 

rulers  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  drawing  near  (as  this  day 

throughout  our  happy  fields)  to  the  lot  by  her  tribes,  increased 

above  threefold,  and  led  up  by  her  phylarchs  or  princes,  to  sit 

npon*  fifty  thrones,  judging  the  fifty  tribes  of  Oceana  I     Or,  is  it 

Athens,  breaking  from  her  iron  sepulchre,  where  she  has  been  so 

long  trampled  by  hosts  of  Janizaries  ?    For  certainly  that  is  the 

voice  of  Theseus,  having  gathered  his  scattered  Athenians  into 
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one  city.    This  freebom  nation  lives  not  upon  the  dole  or  bounty 
of  one   man,  but  distributing  her  annual  magistracies  and 
honours  with  her  own  hand,  is  herself  King  People  [at  which  the 
orator  was  a  while  interrupted    with    shouts,  but  at  length 
proceeded] — Is  it  grave  Lacedemon  in  her  armed  tribe,  divided 
by  her  oba  and  her  mora^  which  appears  to  chide  me  that  I 
teach  the  people  to  talk,  or  conceive  such  language  as  is  dressed 
like  a  woman,  to  be  a  fit  usher  of  the  joys  of  liberty  into  the 
hearts  of  men  ?    Is  it  Rome  in  her  victorious  arms  (for  so  she 
held  her  condo  or  congregation)  that  congratulates  with  us,  for 
finding  out  that  which  she  could  not  hit  on,  and  binding  up  her 
comitia  curiata^  centuriatay  and  tributa,  in  one  inviolable  league 
of  union  ?    Or  is  it  the  great  xouncil  of  incomparable  Venice, 
bowling  forth  by  the  self-same  ballot  her  immortal  common* 
wealth  ?    For,  neither  by  reason  nor  by  experience  is  it  impossible 
that  a  commonwealth  should  be  immortal ;  seeing  the  people 
being  the  materials,  never  die ;  and  the  form,  which  is  motion, 
must,  without  opposition,  be  endless.    The  bowl  which  is  thrown 
from  your  hand,  if  there  be  no  rub,  no  impediment,  shall  never 
cease :  for  which  cause  the  glorious  luminaries  that  are  the 
bowls  of  God,  were  once  thrown  for  ever ;  and  next  these,  those 
of  Venice.    But    certainly,  my  lords,  whatever   these   great 
examples  may  have  shown  us,  we  are  the  first  that  have  shown 
to  the  world  a  commonwealth  established  in  her  rise  upon  fifty 
such  towers,  and  so  garrisoned  as  are  the  tribes  of  Oceana, 
containing  a  hundred  thousand  elders  upon  the  annual  list,  and 
yet  but  an  outguard  ;  besides  her  marching  armies  to  be  equal 
in  the  discipline,  and  in  the  number  of  her  youth. 

''And  forasmuch  as  sovereign  power  is  a  necessary  but  a 
formidable  creature,  not  unlike  the  powder  which  (as  you  are 
soldiers)  is  at  once  your  safety  and  your  danger,  being  subject  to 
take  fire  against  you  as  well  as  for  you,  how  well  and  securely 
is  she  by  your  galaxies  so  collected  as  to  be  in  full  forcQ  and 
vigour,  and  yet  so  distributed  that  it  is  impossible  you  should  be 
blown  up  by  your  own  magazine  ?  Let  them  who  will  have  it, 
that  power  if  it  be  confined  cannot  be  sovereign,  tell  us,  whether 
our  rivers  do  not  enjoy  a  more  secure  and  fruitful  reign  within 
their  proper  banks,  than  if  it  were  lawful  for  them,  in  ravs^ing 
our  harvests,  to  spill  themselves  ?  whether  souls,  not  confined  to 
their  peculiar  bodies,  do  govern  them  any  more  than  those  of 
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witches  in  their  trances?  whether  power,  not  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  virtue,  has  any  other  bounds  than  those  of 
vice  and  passion?  or  if  vice  and  passion  be  boundless,  and 
reason  and  virtue  have  certain  limits,  on  which  of  these  thrones 
holy  men  should  anoint  their  sovereign  ?  But  to  blow  away  this 
dust,  the  sovereign  power  of  a  commonwealth  is  no  more 
bounded,  that  is  to  say  straitened,  than  that  of  a  monarch  ;  but  is 
balanced.  The  eagle  mounts  not  to  her  proper  pitch,  if  she  be 
bounded,  nor  is  free,  if  she  be  not  balanced.  And  lest  a  monarch 
should  think  he  can  reach  further  with  his  sceptre,  the  Roman 
eagle  upon  such  a  balance  spread  her  wings  from  the  ocean  to 
Euphrates.  Receive  the  sovereign  power ;  you  have  received 
it,  hold  it  fast,  embrace  it  for  ever  in  your  shining  arms.  The 
virtue  of  the  loadstone  is  not  impaired  or  limited,  but  receives 
strength  and  nourishment,  by  being  bound  in  iron.  And  so 
giving  your  lordships  much  joy,  I  take  my  leave  of  this  tribe." 

The  orator  descending,  had  the  period  of  his  speech  made 
with  a  vast  applause  and.  exultation  of  the  whole  tribe,  attending 
him  for  that  night  to  his  quarter,  as  the  phylarch  with  some  com- 
manded troops  did  the  next  day  to  the  frontiers  of  the  tribe, 
where  leave  was  taken  on  both  sides  with  more  tears  than 
grief. 

So  a  tribe  is  the  third  division  of  land  occasioned  by  the 
third  collection  of  the  people,  whose  functions  proper  to  that 
place  are  contained  in  the  five  foregoing  orders. 

The  institution  of  the  commonwealth  was  such  as  needed 
those  props  and  scaffolds  which  may  have  troubled  the  reader ; 
but  I  shall  here  take  them  away,  and  come  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  stands  by  itself,  and  yields  a  clearer  prospect. 

The  motions,  by  what  has  been  already  shown,  are  spherical ; 
and  spherioal  motions  have  their  proper  centre,  for  which  cause 
(ere  I  proceed  further)  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  whole,  that  I  discover  the  centre  where- 
upon the  motions  of  this  commonwealth  are  formed. 

The  centre,  or  basis  of  every  government,  is  no  other  than  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  same. 

Fundamental  laws  are  such  as  state  what  it  is  that  a  man  may 
call  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  property ;  and  what  the  means  be 
whereby  a  man  may  enjoy  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  protection* 
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The  first  is  also  called  dominion,  and  the  second  empire  or 
sovereign  power,  whereof  this  (as  has  been  shown)  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  former  :  for  such  as  is  the  balance  of  dominion 
in  a  nation,  such  is  the  nature  of  its  empire. 

Wherefore  the  fundamental  laws  of  Oceana,  or  the  centre  of 
this  commonwealth,  are  the  Agrarian  and  the  ballot :  the  Agra- 
rian by  the  balance  of  dominion  preserving  equality  in  the  root ; 
and  the  ballot  by  an  equal  rotation  conveying  it  into  the  branch, 
or  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  as,  to  begin  with  the  former, 
appears  by 

The  thirteenth  order,  "Constituting  the  Agrarian  laws  of 
Oceana,  Marpesia,  and  Panopea,  whereby  it  is  ordained,  first* 
for  all  such  lands  as  are  lying  and  being  within  the  proper 
territories  (A  Oceana,  that  every  man  who  is  at  present  possessed, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  possessed,  of  an  estate  in  land  exceeding  the 
revenue  of  {^2000  a  year,  and  having  more  than  one  son,  shall 
leave  his  lands  either  equally  divided  among  them,  in  case  the 
lands  amount  to  above  ;£20oo  a  year  to  each,  or  so  near  equally 
in  case  they  come  under,  that  the  greater  part  or  portion  of  the 
same  remaining  to  the  eldest  exceed  not  the  value  of  £2000 
revenue.  And  no  man,  not  in  present  possession  of  lands 
above  the  value  of  £2000  by  the  year,  shall  receive,  enjoy 
(except  by  la>^l  inheritance),  acquire,  or  purchase  to  himself 
lands  within  the  said  territories,  amounting,  with  those  already 
in  his  possession,  above  the  said  revenue.  And  if  a  man  has  a 
daughter,  or  daughters,  except  she  be  an  heiress,  or  they  be 
heiresses,  he  shall  not  leave  or  give  to  any  one  of  them  in 
marriage,  or  otherwise,  for  her  portion,  above,  the  value  of 
£\Soo  in  lands,  goods,  and  moneys.  Nor  shall  any  friend, 
kinsman,  or  kinswoman,  add  to  her  or  their  portion  or 
portions  that  are  so  provided  for,  to  make  any  one  of  them 
greater.  Nor  shall  any  man  demand  or  have  more  in  marriage 
with  any  woman.  Nevertheless  an  heiress  shall  enjoy  her 
lawful  inheritance,  and  a  widow,  whatsoever  the  bounty  or 
affection  of  her  husband  shall  bequeath  to  her,  to  be  divided  in 
the  first  generation,  wherein  it  is  divisible  according  as  has  been 
shown. 

'*  Secondly,  For  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  territories 
of  Marpesia,  the  Agrarian  shall  hold  in  all  parts  as  it  is  estab- 
lished in  Oceana,  except  only  in  the  standard  or  proportion  of 
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estates  in  land,  which  shall  be  set  for  Marpesia,  at  five  hundred 
pounds.    And, 

"  Thirdly,  For  Panopea,  the  Agrarian  shall  hold  in  all  parts,  as 
in  Oceana.  And  whosoever  possessing  above  the  proportion 
allowed  by  these  laws,  shall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  the  same, 
si  1  all  forfeit  the  overplus  to  the  use  of  the  State." 

Agrarian  laws  of  all  others  have  ever  been  the  greatest  bug- 
bears, and  so  in  the  institution  were  these,  at  which  time  it  was 
ridiculous  to  see  how  strange  a  fear  appeared  in  everybody  of 
that  which,  being  good  for  all,  could  hurt  nobody.  But  instead 
of  the  proof  of  this  order,  I  shall  out  of  those  many  debates  that 
happened  ere  it  could  be  passed,  insert  two  speeches  that  were 
made  at  the  council  of  legislators,  the  first  by  the  right  honour- 
able Philautus  de  Garbo,  a  young  man,  being  heir- apparent  to  a 
very  noble  family,  and  one  of  the  councillors,  who  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  my  Lord  Archon  of  Oceana. 
*'  If  I  did  not,  to  my  capacity,  know  from  how  profound  a 
councillor  I  dissent,  it  would  certainly  be  no  hard  task  to  make 
It  as  light  as  the  day  :  first,  That  an  Agrarian  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  Secondly,  That  it  is  dangerous  to  a  common- 
wealth. Thirdly,  That  it  is  insufficient  to  keep  out  monarchy. 
Fourthly,  That  it  ruins  families.  Fifthly,  That  it  destroys 
industry.  And  last  of  all.  That  though  it  were  indeed  of  any 
good  use,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  to  introduce  in 
this  nation,  and  so  to  settle  that  it  may  be  lasting,  as  is 
altogether  invincible. 

'*  First,  That  an  Agrarian  is  unnecessary  to  a  commonwealth, 
what  clearer  testimony  can  there  be  than  that  the  common- 
wealths which  are  our  contemporaries  (Venice,  to  which  your 
highness  gives  the  upperhand  of  all  antiquity,  being  one)  have 
no  such  thing  .^  And  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  have 
it  not,  seeing  it  is  in  the  sovereign  power  at  any  time  to  establish 
such  an  order,  but  that  they  need  it  not ;  wherefore  no  wonder 
if  Aristotle,  who  pretends  to  be  a  good  commonwealthsman,  has 
long  since  derided  Phaleas,  to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  the 
Greeks,  for  his  invention. 

"  Secondly,  That  an  Agrarian  is  dangerous  to  a  commonwealth 
is  affirmed  upon  no  slight  authority,  seeing  Machiavel  is  positive 
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that  it  was  the  dissension  which  happened  about  the  Agranait 
that  caused  the  destruction  of  Rome  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  did 
much  better  in  Lacedemon,  as  I  shall  show  anon. 

**  Thirdly,  That  it  is  insufficient  to  keep  out  monarchy 
cannot  without  impiety  be  denied,  the  holy  Scriptures  bearing 
witness  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  notwithstanding  her 
Agrarian,  submitted  her  neck  to  the  arbitrary  yoke  of  her 
princes. 

"  Fourthly,  therefore,  to -come  to  my  next  assertion.  That  it  is 
destructive  to  families  :  this  also  is  so  apparent,  that  it  needs 
pity  rather  than  proof.  Why,  alas,  do  you  bind  a  nobility 
(which  no  generation  shall  deny  to  have  been  the  first  that 
freely  sacrificed  their  blood  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  this 
people)  on  an  unholy  altar  ?  Why  are  the  people  taught  that 
their  liberty,  which,  except  our  noble  ancestors  had  been  bom, 
must  have  long  since  been  buried,  cannot  now  be  bom  except 
we  be  buried  ?  A  commonwealth  should  have  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  Let  us  leave  this  purchase  of  her  birth  to  the 
serpent,  which  eats  itself  out  of  the  womb  of  its  mother. 

*'  Fifthly,  but  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  That  we  are  fallen  from 
our  first  love,  become  proud  and  idle.  It  is  certain,  my  lords, 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  not  upon  us  for  nothing.  But  take 
heed  how  you  admit  of  such  assaults  and  sallies  upon  men's 
estates^  as  may  slacken  the  nerve  of  labour,  and  give  others  also 
reason  to  believe  that  their  sweat  is  vain ;  or  else,  whatsoever 
be  pretended,  your  Agrarian  (which  is  my  fifth  assertion)  must 
indeed  destroy  industry.  For,  that  so  it  did  in  Lacedemon  is 
most  apparent,  as  also  that  it  could  do  no  otherwise,  where 
every  man  having  his  forty  quarters  of  barley,  with  wine  propor- 
tionable, supplied  him  out  of  his  own  lot  by  his  labourer  or 
helot ;  and  being  confined  in  that  to  the  scantling  above  which 
he  might  not  live,  there  was  not  any  such  thing  as  a  trade,  or 
other  art,  except  that  of  war,  fn  exercise.  Wherefore  a  Spartan, 
if  he  were  not  in  arms,  must  sit  and  play  with  his  fingers,  whence 
ensued  perpetual  war,  and,  the  estate  of  the  city  being  as  little 
capable  of  increase  as  that  of  the  citizens,  her  inevitable  ruin. 
Now  what  better  ends  you  can  propose  to  yourselves  in  the  like 
ways,  I  do  not  so  well  see  as  I  perceive  that  there  may  be  worse ; 
for  Lacedemon  yet  was  free  from  civil  war  :  but  if  you  employ 
your  citizens  no  better  than  she  did,  I  cannot  promise  you  that 
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you  shall  fare  so  well,  because  they^  are  -stlU  desirous  of  war 
that  hope  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  them  ;  and  the  strongest 
security  you  can  give  of  peace,  is  to  make  it  gainful.  Otherwise 
men  will  rather  choose  that  whereby  they  may  break  your  laws, 
than  that  whereby  your  laws  may  break  them.  Which  I  speak 
not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  nobility  or  such  as  would  be 
holding,  as  to  the  people  or  them  that  would  be  getting ;  the 
passion  in  these  being  so  m^ch  the  stronger,  as  a  man's  felicity 
is  weaker  in  the  fruition  of  things,  than  in  their  prosecution  and 
increase. 

"  Truly,  my  lords,  it  is  my  fear,  that  by  taking  of  more  hands, 
and  the  best  from  industry,  you  will  farther  endamage  it,  than 
can  be  repaired  by  laying  on  a  few,  and  the  worst ;  while  the 
nobility  must  be  forced  to  send  their  sons  to  the  plough,  and, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  to  marry  their  daughters  also  to 
farmers. 

^  Sixthly,  but  I  do  not  see  (to  come  to  the  last  point)  how  it 
is  possible  that  this  thing  should  be  brought  about,  to  your 
good  I  mean,  though  it  may  to  the  destruction  of  many.  For 
that  the  Agrarian  of  Israel,  or  that  of  Lacedemon,  might  stand, 
is  no  such  miracle ;  the  lands,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
former  proprietor,  being  surveyed  and  cast  into  equal  lots,  which 
could  neither  be  bought,  nor  sold,  nor  multiplied :  so  that  they 
knew  whereabout  to  have  a  man.  But  in  this  nation  no  such 
division  can  be  introduced,  the  lands  being  already  in  the  hands 
of  proprietors,  and  such  whose  estates  lie  very  rarely  together, 
but  mixed  one  with  another ;  being  also  of  tenures  in  nature  so 
different,  that  as  there  is  no  experience  that  an  Agrarian  was 
ever  introduced  in  such  a  case,  so  there  is  no  appearance  how 
or  reason  why  it  should  :  but  that  which  is  against  reason  and 
experience  is  impossible.^' 

The  case  of  my  Lord  Philautus  was  the  most  concerned  in  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  he  had  four  younger  brothers,  his  father  being 
yet  living,  to  whom  he  was  heir  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Wherefore  being  a  man  both  of  good  parts  and  esteem,  his 
words  wrought  both  upon  men's  reason  and  passions,  and  had 
borne  a  stroke  at  the  head  of  the  business,  if  my  Lord  Archon 
had  not  interposed  the  buckler  in  this  oration  :— 
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^  My  Lords,  the  Legislators  of  Oceana. 

*^  My  Lord  Philautus  has  made  a  thing  which  is  easy  to  seem 
hard ;  if  the  thanks  were  due  to  his  eloquence,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  less  praise  than  that  he  owes  it  to  his  merit,  and  the 
love  he  has  most  deservedly  purchased  of  all  men  :  nor  is  it 
rationally  to  be  feared  that  he  who  is  so  much  beforehand  in 
his  private,  should  be  in  arrear  in  his  public,  capacity. 
Wherefore,  my  lord's  tenderness  throughout  his  speech  arising 
from  no  other  principle  than  his  solicitude  lest  the  Agrarian 
should  be  hurtful  to  his  country,  it  is  no  less  than  my  duty  to 
give  the  best  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  so  good  a  patriot,  taking 
every  one  of  his  doubts  in  the  order  proposed.    And, 

^  First,  Whereas  my  lord,  upon  observation  of  the  modem 
commonwealths,  is  of  opinion  that  an  Agrarian  is  not  necessary : 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  first  sight  of  them  there  is  some 
appearance  favouring  his  assertion,  but  upon  accidents  of  no 
precedent  to  us.  For  the  commonwealths  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  I  mean  of  those  leagues,  being  situated  in  countries 
not  alluring  the  inhabitants  to  wantonness,  but  obliging  them  to 
universal  industry,  have  an  implicit  Agrarian  in  the  nature  of 
them  :  and  being  not  obnoxious  to  a  growing  nobility  (which, 
as  long  as  their  former  monarchies  had  spread  the  wing  over 
them,  could  either  not  at  all  be  hatched,  or  was  soon  broken) 
are  of  no  example  to  us,  whose  experience  in  this  point  has  been 
to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  even  in  these  governments  there 
be  indeed  an  expHcit  Agrarian  ?  For  when  the  law  commands  an 
equal  or  near  equal  distribution  of  a  man's  estate  in  land  among 
his  children,  as  it  is  done  in  those  countries,  a  nobility  cannot 
grow ;  and  so  there  needs  no  Agrarian,  or  rather  there  is  one. 
And  for  the  growth  of  the  nobility  in  Venice  (if  so  it  be,  for 
Machiavel  observes  in  that  republic,  as  a  cause  of  it,  a  great 
mediocrity  of  estates)  it  is  not  a  point  that  she  is  to  fear,  but 
might  study,  seeing  she  consists  of  nothing  else  but  nobility ;  by 
which,  whatever  their  estates  suck  from  the  people,  especially 
if  it  comes  equally,  is  digested  into  the  better  blood  of  that 
commonwealth,  which  is  all,  or  the  greatest,  benefit  they  can 
have  by  accumulation.  For  how  unequal-  soever  you  will  have 
them  to  be  in  their  incomes,  they  have  officers  of  the  pomp,  to 
bring  them  equal  in  expenses,  or  at  least  in  the  ostentation  or 
show  of  them.    And  so  unless  the  advantage  of  an  estate 
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consists  more  in  the  measure  than  in  the  use  of  it,  the  authority 
of  Venice  does  but  enforce  our  Agrarian ;  nor  shall  a  man  evade 
or  elude  the  prudence  of  it,  by  the  authority  of  any  other 
commonwealth.    For  if  a  commonwealth  has  been  introduced 
at  once,  as  those  of  Israel  and  Lacedemon,  you  are  certain  to 
find  her  underlaid  with  this  as  the  main  foundation ;  nor,  if  she 
is  obliged  more  to  fortune  than  prudence,  has  she  raised  her 
head  without  musing  upon  this  matter,  as  appears  by  that  of 
Athens,  which  through  her  defect  in  this  point,  says  Aristotle, 
introduced  her  ostracism,  as  most  of  the  democracies  of  Greece. 
But,  not  to  restrain  a  fundamental  of  such  latitude  to  any  one 
kind  of  government,  do  we  not  yet  see  fhat  if  there  be  a  sole 
landlord  of  a  vast  territory,  he  is  the  Turk  ?  that  if  a  few  landlords 
overbalance  a  populous  country,  they  have  store  of  servants  ? 
that  if  a  people  be  in  an  equal  balance,  they  can  have  no  lords  ? 
that  no  government  can  otherwise  be  erected,  than  upon  some 
one  of  these  foundations  ?  that  no  one  of  these  foundations  (each 
being  else  apt  to  change  into  some  other)  can  give  any  security 
to  the  government,  unless  it  be  fixed  t  that  through  the  want  of 
this  fixation,  potent  monarchy  and  commonwealths  have  fallen 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  accompanied  their  own  sad 
ruins  with  vast  effusions  of  innocent  blood  ?    Let  the  fame,  as 
was  the  merit  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  this  nation,  be  equal 
to  or  above  what  has  been  already  said,  or  can  be  spoken,  yet 
have  we  seen  not  only  their  glory,  but  that  of  a  throne,  the 
most  indulgent  to  and  least  invasive  for  so  many  ages  upon 
the  liberty  of  a  people  that  the  world  has  known,  through  the 
mere  want  of  fixing  her  foot  by  a  proportionable  Agrarian  upon 
her  proper  foundation,  to  have  fallen  with  such  horror  as  has 
been  a  spectacle  of  astonishment  to  the  whole  earth.    And 
were  it  well  argued  from  one  calamity,  that  we  ought  not  to 
prevent  another  t    Nor  is  Aristotle  so  good  a  commonwealths- 
man  for  deriding  the  invention  of  Phaleas  as  in  recollecting 
himself,  where  he  says  that    democracies,  when  a  less  part 
of  their  citizens  overtop  the  rest  in  wealth,  degenerate  into 
oligarchies  and  principalities;   and,  which   comes  nearer  to 
the  present  purpose,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of 
Tarentum  coming  accidentally  to  be  ruined,  the  government 
of  the  few  came  by  consequence  to  be  changed  into  that  of  the 
many. 
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'*  These  things  considered,  I  cannot  see  how  an  Agrarian^  as 
to  the  fixation  or  security  of  a  government,  can  be  less  than 
necessary.  And  if  a  cure  be  necessary,  it  excuses  not  the 
patient,  his  disease  being  otherwise  desperate,  that  it  is  danger- 
ous ;  which  was  the  case  of  Rome,  not  so  stated  by  Machiavel, 
where  he  says,  that  the  strife  about  the  Agrarian  caused  the 
destruction  of  that  commonwealth.  As  if  when  a  senator  was 
not  rich  (as  Crassus  held)  except  he  could  pay  an  army,  that  com- 
monwealth could  expect  nothing  but  ruin  whether  in  strife  about 
the  Agrarian,  or  without  it.  "  Of  late,"  says  Livy,  "  riches  have 
introduced  avarice,  and  voluptuous  pleasures  abounding,  have 
through  lust  and  luxury  begot  a  desire  of  blasting  and  destroying 
all  good  orders."  If  the  greatest  security  of  a  commonwealth 
consists  in  being  provided  with  the  proper  antidote  against  this 
poison,  her  greatest  danger  must  be  from  the  absence  of  an  Agra- 
rian, which  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  Roman  example.  For  the 
Laconic,  I  shall  reserve  the  farther  explication  of  it,  as  my  lord 
also  did,  to  another  place ;  and  first  see  whether  an  Agrarian 
proportioned  to  a  popular  government  be  sufficient  to  keep  out 
monarchy.  My  lord  is  for  the  negative,  and  fortified  by  the 
people  of  Israel  electing  a  king.  To  which  I  say,  that  the 
action  of  the  people  therein  expressed  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
objection  of  that  example ;  for  the  monarchy  neither  grew  upon 
them,  nor  could,  by  reason  of  the  Agrarian,  possibly  have 
invaded  them,  if  they  had  not  pulled  it  upon  themselves  by  the 
election  of  a  king.  Which  being  an  accident,  the  like  whereof 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  people  so  planted,  nor  in  this 
till,  as  it  is  manifest,  they  were  given  up  by  God  to  infatuation 
(for  says  He  to  Samuel,  *  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  Me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them'),  has 
something  in  it  which  is  apparent,  by  what  went  before,  to  have 
been  besides  the  course  of  Nature,  and  by  what  followed.  For 
the  king  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  calamities  of  the 
people,  so  often  beaten  by  their  enemies,  that  despairing  of 
themselves  they  were  contented  with  any  change,  if  he  had 
peace  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  left  but  a  slippery  throne  to 
his  successor,  as  appeared  by  Rehoboam.  And  the  Agrarian, 
notwithstanding  the  monarchy  thus  introduced,  so  faithfully 
preserved  the  root  of  that  commonwealth,  that  it  shot  forth 
oftener,  and  by  intervals  continued  longer  than   any  other 
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government,  as  may  be  computed  from  the  institution  of  the 
same  by  Joshua,  1465  years  before  Christ,  to  the  total  dissolu- 
tion of  it,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
135  years  after  the  Incarnation.  A  people  planted  upon  an 
equal  Agrarian,  and  holding  to  it,  if  they  part  with  their  liberty, 
must  do  it  upon  goodwill,  and  make  but  a  bad  title  of  their 
bounty.  As  to  instance  yet  further  in  that  which  is  proposed  by 
the  present  order  to  this  nation,  the  standard  whereof  is  at 
£2000  a  year ;  the  whole  territory  of  Oceana  being  divided  by 
this  proportion,  amounts  to  five  thousand  lots.  So  the  lands  of 
Oceana  being  thus  distributed,  and  bound  to  this  distribution, 
can  never  fall  to  fewer  than  five  thousand  proprietors.  But  five 
thousand  proprietors  so  seised  will  not  agree  to  break  the 
Agrarian,  for  that  were  to  agree  to  rob  one  another;  nor  to 
bring  in  a  king,  because  they  must  maintain  him,  and  can  have 
no  benefit  by  him  ;  nor  to  exclude  the  people,  because  they  can 
have  as  little  by  that,  and  must  spoil  their  militia.  So  the 
commonwealth  continuing  upon  the  balance  proposed,  though  it 
should  come  into  five  thousand  hands,  can  never  alter,  and  that 
it  should  ever  come  into  five  thousand  hands,  is  as  improbable 
as  anything  in  the  world  that  is  not  altogether  impossible. 

"  My  lord's  other  considerations  are  more  private ;  as  that 
this  order  destroys  families  ;  which  is  as  if  one  should  lay  the 
ruin  of  some  ancient  castle  to  the  herbs  which  usually  grow  out 
of  them,  the  destruction  of  those  families  being  that  indeed 
which  naturally  produced  this  order.  For  we  do  not  now  argue 
for  that  which  we  would  have,  but  for  that  which  we  are 
already  possessed  of,  as  would  appear  if  a  note  were  but 
taken  of  all  such  as  have  at  this  day  above  ;£2ooci  a  year  in 
Oceana.  If  my  lord  should  grant  (and  I  will  put  it  with  the 
most)  that  they  who  are  proprietors  in  land,  exceeding  this 
proportion,  exceed  not  three  hundred,  with  what  brow  can  the 
interest  of  so  few  be  balanced  with  that  of  the  whole  nation  ?  or 
rather,  what  interest  have  they  to  put  in  such  a  balance  ?  they 
would  live  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  who  hinders 
them  ?  they  would  enjoy  their  estates;  who  touches  them  ?  they 
would  dispose  of  what  they  have  according  to  the  interest  of 
their  fistmilies  ;  it  is  that  which  we  desire.  A  man  has  one  son, 
let  him  l^  called ;  would  he  enjoy  his  father's  estate  ?  it  is  his, 
his  son's,  and  his  son's  son's  after  him.    A  man  has  five  sons. 
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let  them  be  called ;  would  they  enjoy  their  father's  estate  ?  It  is 
divided  among  them ;  for  we  have  four  votes  for  one  in  the 
same  family,  and  therefore  this  must  be  the  interest  of  the 
family,  or  the  family  knows  not  its  own  interest  If  a  man  shall 
dispute  otherwise,  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  eastern 
and  from  greatness,  which  was  the  interest  of  the  monarchy,  not 
of  the  family  ;  and  we  are  now  a  commonwealth.  If  the 
monarchy  could  not  bear  with  such  divisions  because  they 
tended  to  a  commonwealth,  neither  can  a  commonwealth  con- 
nive at  such  accumulations  because  they  tend  to  a  monarchy. 
If  the  monarchy  might  make  bold  with  so  many  for  the  good  of 
one,  we  may  make  bold  with  one  for  the  good  of  so  many,  nay, 
for  the  good  of  all.  My  lords,  it  comes  into  my  mind,  that 
which  upon  occasion  of  the  variety  of  parties  enumerated  in  our 
late  civil  wars,  was  said  by  a  friend  of  mine  coming  home  from 
his  travels,  about  the  latter  end  of  these  troubles ;  that  he 
admired  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  younger  brothers,  especially 
being  so  many  more  in  number  than  their  elder,  did  not  unite 
as  one  man  against  a  tyranny,  the  like  whereof  has  not  been 
exercised  in  any  other  nation.  And  truly,  when  I  consider  that 
our  countrymen  are  none  of  the  worst  natured,  I  most  confess  I 
marvel  much  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  should  use  our 
children  as  we  do  our  puppies — take  one,  lay  it  in  the  lap,  feed 
it  with  every  good  bit,  and  drown  five ;  nay,  yet  worse, 
forasmuch  as  the  puppies  are  once  drowned,  whereas  the 
children  are  left  perpetually  drowning.  Really,  my  lords,  it  is  a 
flinty  custom  !  and  all  this  for  his  cruel  ambition,  that  would 
raise  himself  a  pillar,  a  golden  pillar  for  his  monument,  thou^ 
he  has  children,  his  own  reviving  flesh,  and  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality. And  this  is  that  interest  of  a  family,  for  which  we  are  to 
think  ill  of  a  government  that  will  not  endure  it.  But  quiet 
ourselves ;  the  land  through  which  the  river  Nilus  wanders  in 
one  stream,  is  barren ;  but  where  it  parts  into  seven,  it  multipli^ 
its  fertile  shores  by  distributing,  yet  keeping  and  improving 
such  a  propriety  and  nutrition,  as  is  a  prudent  Agrarian  to  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth. 

"  Nor  (to  come  to  the  fifth  assertion)  is  a  political  body 
rendered  any  fitter  for  industry  by  having  one  gouty  and 
another  withered  leg,  than  a  natural.  It  tends  not  to  the 
improvement  of  merchandise  that  there  be  some  who  have  no 
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need  of  their  trading,  and  others  that  are  not  able  to  follow  it. 
If  confinement  discourages  industry,  an  estate  in  money  is  not 
confined,  and  lest  industry  should  want  whereupon  to  work, 
land  is  not  engrossed  or  entailed  upon  any  man,  but  remains  at 
its  devotion.     I  wonder  whence  the  computation  can  arise,  that 
this  should  discourage  industry.    Two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
a  man  may  enjoy  in   Oceana,  as  much  in  Panopea,  £soo 
in  Marpesia;  there  be  other  plantations,  and  the  common- 
wealth will  have  more.    Who  knows  how  far  the  arms  of  our 
Agrarian  may  extend  themselves  ?  and  whether  he  that  might 
have  left  a  pillar,  may  not  leave  a  temple  of  many  pillars  to  his 
more  pious  memory  ?    Where  there  is  some  measure  in  riches, 
a  man  may  be  rich,  but  if  you  will  have  them  to  be  infinite, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  starving  himself,  and  wanting  what  he 
has :  and  what  pains  does  such  a  one  take  to  be  poor  I   Further- 
more, if  a  man  shall  think  that  there  may  be  an  industry  less 
greasy  or  more  noble,  and  so  cast  his  thoughts  upon  the 
commonwealth,  he  will  have  leisure  for  her,  and  she  riches 
and  honours  for  him ;  his  sweat  shall  smell  like  Alexander's. 
My  Lord  Philautus  is  a  young  man  who,  enjoying  his  ;^  10,000 
a  year,  may'  keep  a  noble  house  in  the  old  way,  and  have 
homely  guests ;  and  having  but  two,  by  the  means  proposed, 
may  take  the  upper  hand  of  his  great  ancestors ;  with  rever- 
ence to  whom,  I  may  say,  there  has  not  been  one  of  them 
would  have  disputed  his  place  with  a  Roman  consul.    My  lord, 
do  not  break  my  heart ;  the  nobility  shall  go  to  no  other  ploughs 
than  those  which  we  call  our  consuls.     But,  says  he,  it  having 
been  so  with  Lacedemon,  that  neither  the  city  nor  the  citizens 
were  capable  of  increase,  a  blow  was  given  by  that  Agrarian, 
which  ruined  both.    And  what  are  we  concerned  with  that 
Agrarian,  or  that  blow,  while  our  citizens  and  our  city  (and  that 
by  our  Agrarian)  are  both  capable  of  increase  ?    The  Spartan, 
if  he  made  a  conquest,  had  no  citizens  to  hold  it ;  the  Occaner 
will  have  enow.  The  Spartan  could  have  no  trade;  the  Oceaner 
may  have  all.    The  Agrarian  in  Laconia,  that  it  might  bind  on 
knapsacks,  forbidding  all  other  arts  but  that  pf  war,  could  net 
make  an  army  of  above  thirty  thousand  citizens.   The  Agrarian 
in  Oceana,  without  interruption  of  traffic,  provides  us  in  the 
fifth  part  of  the  youth  an  annual  source  or  fresh  spring  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  besides  our  provincial  auxiliaries,  out  of 
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which  to  draw  marching  armies ;  and  as  many  elders,  not  feeble, 
but  men  most  of  them  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  in  arms 
for  the  defence  of  our  territories.  The  Agrarian  in  Laconia 
banished  money,  this  multiplies  it ;  that  allowed  a  matter  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  a  man,  this  two  or  three  thousand ; 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  And  yet  I  differ  so 
much  from  my  lord,  or  his  opinion  that  the  Agrarian  was  the 
ruin  of  Lacedemon,  that  I  hold  it  no  less  than  demonstrable 
to  have  been  her  main  support.  For  if,  banishing  all  other 
diversions,  it  could  not  make  an  army  of  above  thirty  thousand, 
then,  letting  in  all  other  diversions,  it  must  have  broken  that 
army.  Wherefore  Lysander,  bringing  in  the  golden  spoils  of 
Athens,  irrecoverably  ruined  that  commonwealth;  and  is  a 
warning  to  us,  that  in  giving  encouragement  to  industry,  we 
also  remember  that  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  And 
our  Agrarian  can  never  be  the  cause  of  those  seditions  threat- 
ened by  my  lord,  but  is  the  proper  cure  of  them,  as  Lucan 
notes  well  in  the  state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  wars,  which 
happened  through  the  want  of  such  an  antidote. 

*'Why  then  are  we  mistaken,  as  if  we  intended  not  equal 
advantages  in  our  commonwealth  to  either  sex,  because  we 
would  not  have  women's  fortunes  consist  in  that  metal  which 
exposes  them  to  cutpurses?  If  a  man  cuts  my  purse  I  may 
have  him  by  the  heels  or  by  the  neck  for  it ;  whereas  a  man 
may  cut  a  woman's  purse,  and  have  her  for  his  pains  in  fetters. 
How  brutish,  and  much  more  than  brutish,  is  that  common- 
wealth which  prefers  the  earth  before  the  fruits  of  the  womb  ? 
If  the  people  be  her  treasure,  the  staff  by  which  she  is  sustained 
and  comforted,  with  what  justice  can  she  suffer  them,  by  whom 
she  is  most  enriched,  to  be  for  that  cause  the  most  impoverished  ? 
And  yet  we  see  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  bounties  o£  Heaven 
in  fruitful  families,  through  this  wretched  custom  of  marrying 
for  money,  become  their  insupportable  grief  and  poverty. 
Nor  falls  this  so  heavy  upon  the  lower  sort,  being  better  able 
to  shift  for  themselves,  as  upon  the  nobility  or  gentry.  For 
what  avails  it  in  this  case,  from  whence  their  veins  have  derived 
their  blood;  while  they  shall  see  the  tallow  of  a  chandler 
sooner  converted  into  that  beauty  which  is  required  in  a  bnde? 
I  appeal,  whether  my  Lord  Philautus  or  myself  be  the  advocate 
of  nobility ;  against  which,  in  the  case  proposed  by  me,  there 
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would  be  nothing  to  hold  the  balance.    And  why  is  a  woman^ 
if  she  may  have  but  jfisoo*  undone?    If  she  be  unmarried* 
what  nobleman  allows  his  daughter  in  that  case  a  greater 
revenue  than  so  much  money  may  command?    And  if  she 
marry,  no  nobleman  can  give  his  daughter  a  greater  portion 
than  she  has.    Who  is  hurt  ia  this  case? — nay,  who  is  not 
benefited?    If  the  Agrarian  gives  us  the  sweat  of  our  brows 
without  diminution ;  if  it  prepares  our  table ;  if  it  makes  our 
cup  to  overflow ;  and  above  all  this,  in  providing  for  our  children, 
anoints  our  heads  with  that  oil  which  takes  away  the  greatest  of 
worldly  cares;  what  man,  that  is  not  besotted  with  a  covetous- 
ness  as  vain  as  endless,  can  imagine  such  a  constitution  to  be 
his  poverfy  ?    Seeing  where  no  woman  can  be  considerable  for 
her  portion,  no  portion  will  be  considerable  with  a  woman ;  and 
so  his  children  will  not  only  find  better  preferments  without  his 
brok^e,  but  more  freedom  of  their  own  affections.    We  are 
wonderful  severe  in  laws,  that  they  shall  not  marry  without 
our  consent,  as  if  it  were  care  and  tenderness  over  them ;  but 
is  it  not  lest  we   should  not    have    the   other   ;£iooo  with 
this  son,  or  the  other  ;^ioo  a  year  more  in  jointure  for  that 
daughter  ?    These,  when  we  are  crossed  in  them,  are  the  sins 
for  which  we  water  our  couch  with  tears,  but  not  of  penitence. 
Seeing  whereas  it  is  a  mischief  beyond  any  that  we  can  do  to 
our  enemies,  we  persist  to  make  nothing  of  breaking  the  affec- 
tion of  our  children.    But  there  is  in  this  Agrarian  a  homage  to 
pure  and  spotless  love,  the  consequence  whereof  I  will  not  give 
for  all  your  romances.    An  alderman  makes  not  his  daughter  a 
countess  till  he  has  given  her  j£2o,ooo,  nor  a  romance  a  con- 
siderable mistress  till  she  be  a  princess ;  these  are  characters 
of  bastard  love.     But  if  our  Agrarian  excludes  ambition  and 
covetousness.  we  shall  at  length  have  the  care  of  our  own  breed, 
in  which  we  nave  been  curious  as  to  our  dogs  and  horses.    The 
marriage-bed  will  be  truly  legitimate^  and  the  race  of  the 
commonwealth  not  spurious. 

"But  (Jmpar  magnanintis  ausis^  imfarque  doloti)  I  am 
hurled  from  all  my  hopes  by  my  lord's  last  assertion  of 
impossibility,  that  the  root  from  whence  we  imagine  these 
fniits  should  be  planted  or  thrive  in  this  soil.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  mixture  of  estates  and  variety  of  tenures* 
NevertheletSi  there  ia  yet  extant  in  the  Exchequer  an  old 
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survey  of  the  whole  nation;  wherefore  such  a  thing  is  not 
impossible.  Now  if  a  new  survey  were  taken  at  the  present 
rates,  and  the  law  made  that  no  man  should  hold  hereafter 
above  so  much  land  as  is  valued  therein  at  £2CX30  a  year,  it 
would  amount  to  a  good  and  sufficient  Agrarian.  It  is  true 
that  there  would  remain  some  difficulty  in  the  different  kind  of 
rents,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  requiring  not  only  more  leisure 
than  we  have,  but  an  authority  which  may  be  better  able  to 
bow  men  to  a  more  general  consent  than  is  to  be  wrought  out 
of  them  by  such  as  are  in  our  capacity.  Wherefore,  as  to  the 
manner,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer  it  to  the  parliament ;  but 
as  to  the  matter,  they  cannot  otherwise  fix  their  government 
upon  the  right  balance. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  to  somq  parts  of  the  order, 
which  my  lord  has  omitted.  As  first  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Agrarian  to  be  settled  in  Marpesia,  which  irreparably  breaks  the 
aristocracy  of  that  nation ;  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  standing, 
it  is  not  possible  that  you  should  govern.  For  while  the  people 
of  that  country  are  little  better  than  the  cattle  of  the  nobiUt}', 
you  must  not  wonder  if,  according  as  these  can  make  their 
markets  with  foreign  princes,  you  find  those  to  be  driven  upon 
your  grounds.  And  if  you  be  so  tender,  now  you  have  it  in 
your  power,  as  not  to  hold  a  hand  upon  them  that  may  prevent 
the  slaughter  which  must  otherwise  ensue  in  like  cases,  the 
blood  will  lie  at  your  door.  But  in  holding  such  a  hand  upon 
them,  you  may  settle  the  Agrarian ;  and  in  settling  the  Agrarian, 
you  give  that  people  not  only  liberty,  but  lands  ;  which  makes 
your  protection  necessary  to  their  security;  and  their  con- 
tribution due  to  your  protection,  as  to  their  own  safety. 

"  For  the  Agrarian  of  Panopea,  it  allowing  such  proportions  of 
so  good  land,  men  that  conceive  themselves  straitened  by 
this  in  Oceana,  will  begin  there  to  let  themselves  forth,  where 
every  citizen  will  in  time  have  his  villa.  And  there  is  no 
question,  but  the  improvement  of  that  country  by  this  means 
must  be  far  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  best  of  former 
times. 

^*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  in  those  ancient  and  heroic 
ages  (when  men  thought  that  to  be  necessary  which  was 
virtuous)  the  nobility  of  Athens,  having  the  people  so  much 
engaged  in  their  debt  that  there  remained  no  other  question 
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among  these  than  which  of  those  should  be  king,  no  sooner 
heard  Solon  speak  than  they  quitted  their  debts,  and  restored 
the  commonwealth ;  which  ever  after  held  a  solemn  and  annual 
feast  called  the  Sisacthia,  or  Recision,  in  memory  of  that  action. 
Nor  is  this  example  the  phoenix;  for  at  the  institution  by 
Lycurgus,  the  nobility  having  estates  (as  ours  here)  in  the  lands 
of  Laconia,  upon  no  other  valuable  consideration  than  the 
commonwealth  proposed  by  him,  threw  them  up  to  be  parcelled 
by  his  Agrarian.  But  now  when  no  man  is  desired  to  throw  up 
a  farthing  of  his  money,  or  a  shovelful  of  his  earthy  and  that  all 
we  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  we  are  dis« 
puting  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  war :  for  peace  you 
cannot  have  without  some  government,  nor  any  government 
without  the  proper  balance.  Wherefore  if  you  will  not  fix  this 
which  you  have,  the  rest  is  blood,  for  without  blood  you  can 
bring  in  no  other." 

By  these  speeches  made  at  the  institution  of  the  Agrarian 
you  may  perceive  what  were  the  grounds  of  it.    The  next  is 

The  fourteenth  order,  "  Constituting  the  ballot  of  Venice,  as 
it  is  fitted  by  several  alterations,  and  appointed  to  every  assem- 
bly, to  be  the  constant  and  only  way  of  giving  suffrage  in 
this  commonwealth,  according  to  the  following  scheme.'* 
(Seep.  118.) 

I  shall  endeavour  by  the  following  figure  to  demonstrate  the 
manner  of  the  Venetian  ballot  (a  thing  as  difficult  in  discourse 
or  writing,  as  facile  in  practice)  according  to  the  use  of  it  in 
Oceana.  The  whole  figure  represents  the  senate,  containing^ 
as  to  the  house  or  form  of  sitting,  a  square  and  a  half;  the 
tribunal  at  the  upper  end  being  ascended  by  four  steps.  On 
the  uppermost  of  these  sit  the  magistrates  that  constitute  the 
signory  of  the  commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  A  the  strategus ; 
B  the  orator ;  C  the  three  commissioners  of  the  great  seal ;  D 
the  three  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  whereof  one,  £, 
exercises  for  the  present  the  office  of  a  censor  at  the  middle 
urn  F. 

To  the  two  upper  steps  of  the  tribunal  answer  GG  GG,  the 
two  long  benches  next  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  house ;  the 
outwardmost  of  which  are  equal  in  height  to  the  uppermost  step, 
and  the  innermost  equal  in  height  to  the  next.    Of  these  four 
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The  Manner  and  Use  of  the  Ballot. 
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benches  consists  the  first  seat ;  as  the  second  seat  consists  in 
like  manner  of  those  four  benches  HH  HH,  which  being  next 
the  floor,  are  equal  in  height  to  the  two  nethermost  steps  of  the 
throne.  So  the  whole  house  is  distributed  into  two  seats,  each 
consisting  of  four  benches. 

This  distribution  causes  not  only  the  greater  conveniency,  as 
will  be  shown,  to  the  senators  in  the  exercise  of  their  function 
at  the  ballot,  but  a  greater  grace  to  the  aspect  of  the  senate.  In 
the  middle  of  the  outward  benches  stand  I.I,  the  chairs  of  the 
censors,  those  being  their  ordinary  places,  though  upon  occasion 
of  the  ballot  they  descend,  and  sit  where  they  are  shown  by 
K  K  at  each  of  the  outward  urns  L  L.  Those  M  M  that  sit 
with  their  tables,  and  the  bowls  N  N  before  them,  upon  the 
half-space  or  second  step  of  the  tribunal  from  the  floor,  are  the 
clerks  or  secretaries  of  the  house.  Upon  the  short  seats  O  O 
on  the  floor  (which  should  have  been  represented  by  woolsacks) 
sit  P,  the  two  tribunes  of  the  horse ;  Q,  the  two  tribunes  of  the 
foot ;  and  RR  RR  the  judges,  all  which  magistrates  are 
assistants,  but  have  no  suffrage.  This  posture  of  the  senate 
considered,  the  ballot  is  performed  as  follows : 

First,  whereas  the  gold  balls  are  of  several  suits,  and  accord- 
ingly marked  with  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  secretary 
presents  a  little  urn  (wherein  there  is  one  ball  of  every  suit  or 
mark)  to  the  strategus  and  the  orator ;  and  look  what  letter  the 
strategus  draws,  the  same  and  no  other  is  to  be  used  for  that 
time  in  the  middle  urn  F  ;  the  like  for  the  letter  drawn  by  the 
orator  is  to  be  observed  for  the  side  urns  L  L,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  stategus  drew  a  ball  with  an  A,  all  the  gold  balls  in  the 
middle  urn  for  that  day  are  marked  with  the  letter  A ;  and  if  the 
orator  drew  a  B,  all  the  gold  balls  in  the  side  urn  for  that  day 
are  marked  with  the  letter  B,  which  done  immediately  before 
the  ballot,  and  so  the  letter  unknown  to  the  ballotants,  they  can 
use  no  fraud  or  juggling  ;  otherwise  a  man  might  carry  a  gold 
ball  in  his  hand,  and  seem  to  have  drawn  it  out  of  an  urn.  He 
that  draws  .a  gold  ball  at  any  urn,  delivers  it  to  the  censor  or 
assessor  of  that  urn,  who  views  the  character,  and  allows  accord- 
ingly of  his  lot. 

The  strategus  and  the  orator  having  drawn  for  the  letters,  the 
urns  are  prepared  accordingly  by  one  of  the  commissioners  and 
the  two  censors.    The  preparation  of  the  urns  is  after  this 
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manner.    If  the  senate  be  to  elect,  for  example,  the  list  called 
the  tropic  of  magistrates,  which  is  this  : 

1.  The  Lord  Strategus  ; 

2.  The  Lord  Orator ; 

3.  The  third  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal ; 

4.  The  third  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  ; 

5.  The  first  Censor; 

6.  The  second  Censor ; 

This  list  or  schedule  consists  of  six  magistracies,  and  to  eveiy 
magistracy  there  are  to  be  four  competitors,  that  is,  in  all  fbor- 
and- twenty  competitors  proposed  to  the  house.    They  that  aiv 
to  propose  the  competitors  are  called  electors,  and  no  elector 
can  propose  above  one  competitor  :  wherefore  for  the  propositi 
of  four-and-twenty  competitors  you  must  have  four-and-twenty 
electors ;  and  whereas  the  ballot  consists  of  a  lot  and  of  a 
suffrage,  the  lot  is  for  no  other  use  than  for  the  designation  of 
electors ;  and  he  that  draws  a  gold  ball  at  the  middle  urn  is  an 
elector.     Now,  as  to  have  four-and-twenty  competitors  proposed, 
you  must  have  four-and-twenty  electors  made,  so  to  have  four- 
and-twenty  electors  made  by  lot,  you  must  have  four-and-twenty 
gold  balls  in  the  middle  urn  ;  and  these  (because  otherwise  it 
would  be  no  lot)  mixed  with  a  competent  number  of  blanks,  or 
silver  balls.    Wherefore  to  the  four-and-twenty  gold  balls  cast 
six-and  twenty  silver  ones,  and  those  (reckoning  the  blanks  with 
the  prizes)  make  fifty  balls  in  the  middle  urn.    This  done 
(because  no  man  can  come  to  the  middle  urn  that  has  not  first 
drawn  a  gold  ball  at  one  of  the  side  urns)  and  to  be  sure  that 
the  prizes  or  gold  balls  in  this  urn  be  all  drawn,  there  must  come 
to  it  fifty  persons  ;  therefore  there  must  be  in  each  of  the  side 
urns  five-and-twcnty  gold  balls,  which  in  both  come  to  fifty; 
and  to  the  end  that  every  senator  may  have  his  lot,  the  gold 
balls  in  the  side  urns  are  to  be  made  up  with  blanks  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  ballotants  at  either  urn  ;  for  example,  the 
house  consisting  of  three  hundred  senators,  there  must  be  in  each 
of  the  side  urns  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  blank  and  twenty- 
five  prizes,  which  come  in  both  the  side  urns  to  three  hundred 
balls.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  preparing  the  urns,  which  the 
censors  having  skill  to  do  accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  baUot, 
whether  the  parties  balloting  understand  it  or  no,  must  of 
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necessary  consequence  come  right;  and  they  can  neither  be  out, 
nor  fall  into  any  confusion  in  the  exercise  of  this  art. 

But  the  ballot,  as  I  said,  is  of  two  parts,  lot  and  suffrage, 
or  the  proposition  and  result.  The  lot  determines  who  shall 
propose  the  competitors  ;  and  the  result  of  the  senate,  which  of 
the  competitors  shall  be  the  magistrates.  The  whole,  to  begin 
with  the  lot,  proceeds  in  this  manner  : — 

The  first  secretary  with  an  audible  voice  reads  first  the  list 

of  the  magistrates  to  be  chosen  for  the  day,  then  the  oath  for 

^r  election,  at  which  the  senators  hold  up  their  hands  ;  which 

done,  another  secretary  presents  a  little  urn  to  ihe  strateguS^^  in 

which  are  four  balls,  each  of  them  having  one  of  these  four 

inscriptions  :  "  First  seat  at  the  upper  end."    "  First  seat  at  the 

lower  end."    "  Second  scat  at  the  upper  end.*'    **  Second  seat 

at  the  lower  end."    And  look*  which  of  them  the  strategus 

draws,  the  secretary  pronouncing  the  inscription  with  a  loud 

voice,  the  seat  so  called  comes  accordingly  to  the  urns :  this  in 

the  figure  is  the  second  seat  at  the  upper  end    The  manner 

of  their  coming  to  the  side  urns  is  in  double  files,  there  being 

two  holes  in  the  cover  of  each  side  urn,  by  which  means  two 

may  draw  at  once.    The  senators  therefore  SS  SS  are  coming 

from  the  upper  end  of  their  seats  HH  HH  to  the  side  urns 

LL.    The  senators  TT  T  are  drawing.    The  senator  V  has 

drawn  a  gold  ball  at  his  side  urn,  and  is  going  to  the  middle 

urn  F,  where  the  senator  W,  having  done  the  like  at  the  other 

side  urn,  is  already  drawing.    But  the  senators  XX  XX  having 

drawn  blanks  at  their  side  urns,  and  thrown  them  into  the  bowls 

YY  standing  at  the  feet  of  the  urns,  are  marching  by  the  lower 

end  into  their  seats  again  ;  the  senator  a  having  done  the  like 

at  the  middle  urn,  is  also  throwing  his  blank  into  the  bowl  b, 

and  marching  to  his  seat  again  :  for  a  man  by  a  prize  at  a  side 

urn  gains  no  more  than  right  to  come  to  the  middle  urn,  where, 

if  he  draws  a  blank,  his  fortune  at  the  side  urn  comes  to  nothing 

2t  all ;  wherefore  he  also  returns  to  his  place.    But  the  senator 

c  has  had  a  prize  at  the  middle  urn,  where  the  commissioner, 

having  viewed  his  ball,  and  found  the  mark  to  be  right,  he 

marches  up  the  steps  to  the  seat  of  the  electors,  which  is 

the  form  d  set  across  the  tribunal,  where  he  places  himself, 

^cording  as  he  was  drawn,  with  the  other  electors  e  e  e  drawn 

before  him.    These  are  not  to  look  back,  but  sit  with  their  faces 
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towards  the  signory  or  state,  till  their  number  amount  to  tfaalof 
the  magistrates  to  be  that  day  chosen,  which  for  the  present,  a 
was  shown,  are  six  :  wherefore  six  electors  being  made,  they  ait 
reckoned  according  as  they  were  drawn  :  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  in  their  order ;  and  the  first  six  that  are 
chosen  are  the  first  order  of  electors. 

The  first  order  of  electors  being  made,  are  conducted  by  a 
secretary,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  to  be  chosen,  out  of  the  senate, 
and  into  a  commitee  or  council-chamber,  being  neither  suffered 
by  the  way,  nor  in  their  room  (till  the  ballot  be  ended),  to  have 
conference  with  any  but  themselves ;  wherefore  the  secretary, 
having  given  them  their  oath  that  they  shall  make  ekctios 
according  to  the  law  and  their  conscience,  delivers  them  the 
list,  and  seats  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  with  his  pen 
and  paper,  while  another  secretary  keeps  the  door. 

By  such  time  as  the  first  order  of  electors  are  thus  seated,  tlie 
second  order  of  electors  is  drawn,  who,  with  a  second  copy  of 
the  same  list,  are  conducted  into  another  committee-chamber, 
by  other  secretaries  performing  the  same  office  with  the  foxmer. 

The  like  exactly  is  done  by  the  third  and  by  the  fourth  orden 
(or  hands,  as  the  Venetians  call  them)  of  electors,  by  whidi 
means  you  have  the  four-and-twenty  electors  divided  according 
to  the  four  copies  of  the  same  list,  by  six,  into  four  hands  or 
orders ;  and  every  one  of  these  orders  names  one  competitor  to 
every  magistracy  in  the  list;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  elector 
names  to  the  first  magistracy,  the  second  elector  to  the  second 
magistracy,  and  so  forth.    But  though  the  electors,  as  has  bees 
shown,  are  chosen  by  mere  lot,  yet  the  competitors  by  them 
named  are  not  chosen  by  any  lot,  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  order — ^for  example,  the  first  elector  in  the  first  order 
proposes  a  name  to  be  Strategus,  which  name  is  balloted  by 
himself  and  the  other  iist^  electors  ;  and  if  the  name  so  balloted 
attain  not  to  above  half  the  suffrages,  it  is  laid  aside,  and  tfae 
first  elector  names  another  to  the  same  magistracy ;  and  so  io 
case  this  also  fails,  another,  till  one  he  has  named,  whether  it  be 
himself,  or  some  other,  has  attained  to  above  half  the  suffrages 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  name  so  attaining  to  above  half  tbe 
suffrages  in  the  affirmative  is  written  to  the  first  magistracy  in  the 
list  by  the  secretary  ;  which  being  done,  the  second  elector  of  the 
first  order,  names  to  the  second  magistracy  till  one  of  his  nomioa* 
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ion  be  chosen  to  the  same.  The  like  is  done  by  the  rest  of  the 
Sectors  of  the  first  order,  till  one  competitor  be  chosen,  and 
rritten  to  every  magistracy  in  their  list  Now  the  second,  third, 
ind  fourth  orders  of  electors  doing  exactly  after  the  same  manner, 
t  comes  to  pass  that  one  competitor  to  every  magistracy  being 
:hosen  in  each  order,  there  be  in  all  four  competitors  chosen  to 
nrery  magistracy. 

If  any  controversy  arises  in  an  order  of  electors,  one  of  the 
:ensors  (these  being  at  this  game  the  groom-porters)  is  advertised 
by  the  secretary,  who  brings  him  in,  and  the  electors  disputing 
ue  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  sentence.  For  which  cause  it  is 
that  the  censors  do  not  ballot  at  the  urns;  the  signory  also 
abstains,  lest  it  should  deform  the  house  :  wherefore  the  blanks 
in  the  side  urns  are  by  so  many  the  fewer.  And  so  much  for  the 
lot,  which  is  of  the  greater  art  but  less  consequence,  because  it 
concerns  proposition  only  :  but  all  (except  the  tribunes  and  the 
judges,  which  being  but  assistants  have  no  suffrage)  are  to  ballot 
at  the  result,  to  which  I  now  come. 

The  four  orders  of  electors  having  perfected  their  lists,  the 
face  of  the  house  is  changed :  for  the  urns  are  taken  away,  and 
every  senator  and  magistrate  is  seated  in  his  proper  place,  saving 
the  electors,  who,  having  given  their  suffrages  already,  may  not 
stir  out  of  their  chambers  till  the  house  have  given  theirs, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ballot  be  performed  ;  which  follows  in  this 
manner : — 

The  four  lists  being  presented  by  the  secretaries  of  each 
council  of  electors  to  the  signory,  are  first  read,  according  to 
their  order,  to  the  house  with  an  audible  voice ;  and  then  the 
competitors  are  put  to  the  ballot  or  suffrage  of  the  whole  senate 
in  this  manner  :  A  A  named  to  be  strategus  in  the  first  order ; 
whereupon  eight  ballotins  or  pages,  such  as  are  expressed  by 
the  figures  //,  take  eight  of  the  boxes  represented,  though 
rudely,  by  the  figures  g  g^  and  go  four  on  the  one,  and  four 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  that  is,  one  to  every  bench, 
signifying  "A  A  named  to  be  the  strategus  in  the  first  order :" 
and  every  magistrate  or  senator  (beginning  by  the  strategus 
and  the  orator  first)  holds  up  a  little  pellet  of  linen,  as  the 
box  passes,  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  that  men  may 
see  he  has  but  one,  and  then  puts  it  into  the  same.  The  box 
consisting  in  the  inner  part  of  two  boxes,  being  painted  on  the 
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outside  white  and  green,  to  distinguish  the  affirmative  from  tlK 
negative  side,  is  so  made  that  when  your  hand  is  in  it.  no  man  caa 
see  to  which  of  the  sides'  you  put  the  suffrage,  nor  hear  to  which 
it  falls,  because  the  pellet  being  linen,  makes  no  noise.  The 
strategus  and  the  orator  having  begun,  all  the  rest  do  the  like. 

The  ballotins  having  thus  gathered  the  suffrages,  bring  thesi 
before  the  signory,  in  whose  presence  the  outward  boxes  betxi^ 
opened,  they  take  out  the  inner  boxes,  whereof  the  affirmative  is 
white,  and  the  negative  green,  and  pour  the  white  in  the  bovS 
N  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  white  also,  and  the  green  into  the 
bowl  N  on  the  left,  which  is  also  green.  These  bowls  or  basins 
(better  represented  at  the  lower  end  of  the  figure  by  k  i)  bdi^ 
upon  this  occasion  set  before  the  tables  of  the  secretaries  at  the 
upper  end  N  N,  the  white  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  green  oc 
the  left,  the  secretaries  on  each  side  number  the  balls,  by  which, 
if  they  find  that  the  affirmatives  amount  not  to  above  one  haK 
they  write  not  the  name  that  was  balloted,  but  if  they  amount  to 
above  one  half,  they  write  it,  adding  the  number  of  above  half  tbe 
suffrages  to  which  it  attained.  The  first  name  being  written,  or 
laid  aside,  the  next  that  is  put  is  B  B  named  to  be  strategus  in  the 
second  order  ;  the  third  C  C,  named  to  be  strategus  in  the  third 
order ;  the  fouith  D  D,  named  to  be  strategus  in  the. fourth  order, 
and  he  of  these  four  competitors  that  has  most  above  half  in  the 
affirmative,  is  the  magistrate ;  or  if  none  of  them  attain  to  abore 
half,  the  nomination  for  that  magistracy  is  to  be  repeated  by 
such  new  electors  as  shall  be  chosen  at  the  next  ballot.  And  so, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  first  magistracy,  proceeds  the  ballot  of 
the  rest ;  first  in  the  first,  then  in  the  second,  and  so  in  the  thin! 
and  fourth  orders. 

Now  whereas  it  may  happen  that  A  A,  for  example,  betQg 
named  strategus  in  the  first  order,  may  also  be  named  to  the 
same  or  some  one  or  more  other  magistracies  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  orders ;  his  name  is  first  balloted  where  it  is  first 
written,  that  is  to  the  more  worthy  magistracy,  whereof  if  he 
misses,  he  is  balloted  as  it  comes  in  course  for  the  next,  and  so 
for  the  rest,  if  he  misses  of  that,  as  often  as  he  is  named. 

And  because  to  be  named  twice,  or  oftener,  whether  to  the 
same  or  some  other  magistracy,  is  the  stronger  recommenda- 
tion, the  note  must  not  fail  to  be  given  upon  the  name,  at  the 
proT)ositic)ii  in  this  manner  :  A  A  named  to  be  stiat^^  in  the 
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first,  and  in  the  second  order,  or  A  A  named  to  be  strategus  in 
the  first  and  the  third,  in  the  first  and  the  fourth,  &c.  But  if 
he  be  named  to  the  same  magistracy  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  orders,  he  can  have  no  competitor ;  wherefore  at- 
taining to  above  half  the  suffrages,  he  is  the  magistrate.  Or 
thus  :  A  A  named  to  be  strategus  in  the  first,  to  be  censor  in  the 
second,  to  be  orator  in  the  third,  and  to  be  commissioner  of  the 
seal  in  the  fourth  order,  or  the  like  in  more  or  fewer,  orders,  in 
which  cases  if  he  misses  of  the  first  magistracy,  he  is  balloted 
to  the  second;  if  he  misses  of  the  second,  to  the  third;  and  if 
he  misses  of  the  third,  to  the  fourth. 

The  ballot  not  finished  before  sunset,  though  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  already  chosen  be  good,  voids  the  election  of 
such  competitors  as  being  chosen  are  not  yet  furnished  with 
magistracies,  as  if  they  had  never  been  named  (for  this  is  no 
juggling-box,  but  an  art  that  must  see  the  sun),  and  the  ballot 
for  the  remaining  magistracies  is  to  be  repeated  the  next  day 
by  new  orders  of  electors,  and  such  competitors  as  by  them 
shall  be  elected.  And  so  in  the  like  manner,  if  of  all  the  names 
proposed  to  the  same  magistracy,  no  one  of  them  attains  to 
above  half  the  suflferages  in  the  affirmative. 

The  senatorian  ballot  of  Oceana  being  thus  described,  those 
ofthe  parish,  of  the  hundred,  and  of  the  tribe,  being  so  little 
different,  that  in  this  they  are  all  contained,  and  by  this  may  be 
easily  understood,  are  yet  fully  described,  and  made  plain  enough 
before  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  loth  orders. 

-This,  therefore,  is  the  general  order,  whence  those  branches  of 
the  ballot,  some  whereof  you  have  already  seen,  are  derived ; 
which,  with  those  that  follow,  were  all  read  and  debated  in  this 
place  at  the  institution.  When  my  Lord  Epimonus  de  Garrula, 
hcing  one  of  the  councillors,  and  having  no  further  patience 
(though  the  rulers  were  composed  by  the  agent  of  this  common- 
wealth, residing  for  that  purpose  at  Venice)  than  to  hear  the 
direction  for  the  parishes,  stood  up  and  made  way  for  himself  in 
this  manner : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  my  Lord  Archon, — 
"Under  correction  of  Mr.  Peregrin  Spy,  our  very  learned 
agent  and  intelligencer,  I  have  seen  the  world  a  little,  Venice, 
and  (as gentlemen  are  permitted  to  do)  the  great  council  b^Mnting. 
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And  truly  I  must  needs  say,  that  it  is  for  a  dumb  shov 
the  goodliest  that  I  ever  beheld  with  my  eyes.  You  should 
have  some  would  take  it  ill,  as  if  the  noble  Venetians  thought 
themselves  too  good  to  speak  to  strangers,  but  they  obsentd 
them  not  so  narrowly.  The  truth  is,  they  have  nothing  to  ay 
to  their  acquaintance ;  or  men  that  are  in  council  sure  would 
have  tongues  :  for  a  council,  and  not  a  word  spoken  in  it,  is  a 
contradiction.  But  there  is  such  a  pudder  with  their  maichiiig 
and  countermarching,  as,  though  never  a  one  of  them  draw  a 
sword,  you  would  think  they  were  training ;  which  till  I  found 
that  they  did  it  only  to  entertain  strangers,  I  came  from  amoi^ 
them  as  wise  as  I  went  thither.  But  in  the  parliament  d 
Oceana  you  had  no  balls  nor  dancing,  but  sober  conversatioa ; 
a  man  might  know  and  be  known,  show  his  parts,  and  in^rovt 
them.  And  now  if  you  take  the  advice  of  this  same  fellow,  yoe 
will  spoil  all  with  his  whimsies.  Mr.  Speaker— cry  you  mcrey» 
my  Lord  Archon,  I  mean — set  the  wisest  man  of  your  house 
in  the  great  council  of  Venice,  and  you  will  not  know  bim 
from  a  fool.  Whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  flat 
and  dull  fellows  in  the  judgment  of  all  such  as  used  to  keep 
company  with  them  before,  upon  election  into  our  house,  have 
immediately  chitted  like  barley  in  the  vat,  where  it  acquires  a 
new  spirit,  and  flowed  forth  into  language,  that  I  am  as  coo- 
fident  as  I  am  here,  if  there  were  not  such  as  delight  to  abose 
us,  is  far  better  than  TuU/s ;  or,  let  anybody  but  translate  one 
of  his  orations,  and  speak  it  in  the  house,  and  see  if  everybody 
do  not  laugh  at  him.  This  is  a  great  matter,  Mr.  Speaker; 
they  do  not  cant  it  with  your  book-learning,  your  orbs,  yout 
centres,  your  prime  magnitudes,  and  your  nebulones,  things  I 
profess  that  would  make  a  sober  man  run  stark  mad  to  bear 
them ;  while  we,  who  should  be  considering  the  honour  of  oor 
country,  and  that  it  goes  now  or  never  upon  our  hand,  whether 
it  shall  be  ridiculous  to  all  the  world,  are  going  to  nine-holes  or 
trow  madam  for  our  business,  like  your  dumb  Venetian,  whom 
this  same  Sir  Politic  your  resident,  that  never  saw  him  do  any 
thing  but  make  faces,  would  insinuate  into  you,  at  this  distanoe» 
to  have  the  only  knack  of  state.  Whereas  if  you  should  take 
the  pains,  as  I  have  done,  to  look  a  little  nearer,  you  would  iind 
these  same  wonderful  things  to  be  nothing  else  but  mere  natural 
fopperies,  or  capricdos^  as  they  call  them  in  Italian,  even  d  the 
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meanest,  of  that  nation.  For,  put  the  case  you  be  travelling  in 
Italy,  ask  your  contadino,  that  is,  the  next  country-fellow  you 
meet,  some  question,  and  presently  he  ballots  you  an  answer 
with  a  nod,  which  is  affirmative;  or  a  shake  with  his  head, 
which  is  the  n^^ative  box ;  or  a  shrug  with  his  shoulder,  which 
is  the  bossolo  di  non  sinceri.  Good !  You  will  admire  Sandys 
for  telling  you,  that  groiia  di  cane  is  a  miracle  :  and  I  shall  be 
laughed  at,  for  assuring  you,  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  such  a 
damp  (continued  by  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  sulphur 
mines)  as  through  accidental  heat  does  sometimes  happen  in 
our  coalpits.  But  ingratitude  must  not  discourage  an  honest 
man  from  doing  good.  There  is  not,  I  say,  such  a  tongue-tied 
generation  under  heaven  as  your  Italian,  that  you  should  not 
wonder  if  he  make  signs.  But  our  people  must  have  something 
in  their  diumals ;  we  must  ever  and  anon  be  telling  them  our 
minds  ;  or  if  we  be  at  it  when  we  raise  taxes,  like  those  gentle- 
men with  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  they  will  swear  that  we  are 
cutpurses.  Come,  I  know  what  I  have  heard  them  say,  when 
some  men  had  money  that  wrought  hard  enough  for  it ;  and 
do  you  conceive  they  will  be  better  pleased  when  they  shall 
be  told  that  upon  like  occasions  you  are  at  mumchance  or 
stool-ball?  I  do  not  speak  for  myself;  for  though  I  shall 
always  acknowledge  that  I  got  more  by  one  year's  sitting  in  the 
house  than  by  my  three  years'  travels,  it  was  not  of  that  kind. 
But  I  hate  that  this .  same  Spy,  for  pretending  to  have  played 
at  billiards  with  the  most  serene  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
should  make  such  fools  of  us  here,  when  I  know  that  he  must 
have  had  his  intelligence  from  some  corncutter  upon  the  Rialto; 
for  a  noble  Venetian  would  be  hanged  if  he  should  keep  such  a 
fellow  company.  And  yet  if  I  do  not  think  he  has  made  you  all 
dote,  never  trust  me,  my  Lord  Archon  is  sometimes  in  such 
strange  raptures.  Why,  good  my  lord,  let  me  be  heard  as  well 
as  your  apple  squire.  Venice  has  fresh  blood  in  her  cheeks,  I 
must  confess,  yet  she  is  but  an  old  lady.  Nor  has  he  picked 
her  cabinet ;  these  he  sends  you  are  none  of  her  receipts,  I  can 
assure  you ;  he  bought  them  for  a  Julio  at  St.  Mark's  of  a 
"nountebank.  She  has  no  other  wash,  upon  my  knowledge,  for 
that  same  envied  complexion  of  hers  but  her  marshes,  being  a 
little  better  scented,  saving  your  presence,  than  a  chamber-pot. 
My  lords,  I  know  what  I  say,  but  you  will  never  have  done  with 
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it»  that  neither  the  great  Turk,  nor  any  of  those  little  Turks  her 
neighbours,  have  been  able  to  spoil  her  !  Why  you  may  as  ^rell 
wonder  that  weasels  do  not  suck  eggs  in  swans'-nests.  Do  yoa 
think  that  it  has  lain  in  the  devotion  of  her  beads  ;  which  yoa 
that  have  puked  so  much  at  Popery,  are  now  at  length  resolved 
shaU  consecrate  M.  Parson,  and  be  dropped  by  every  one  of  his 
congregation,  while  those  same  whimsical  intelligences  yoor 
sur\'eyors  (you  will  break  my  heart)  give  the  turn  to  your  primum 
mobile  I  And  so  I  think  they  will ;  for  you  will  find  that  money 
is  the  primum  mobile,  and  they  will  turn  you  thus  out  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds :  a  pretty  sum  for  urns  and 
balls,  for  boxes  and  pills,  which  these  same  quacksalvers  are  to 
administer  to  the  parishes ;  and  for  what  disease  I  marvd ! 
Or  how  does  it  work  ?  Out  comes  a  constable,  an  overseer,  and 
a  churchwarden  !     Mr  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  !  " 

Never  was  there  goose  so  stuck  with  lard  as  xny  Lord 
Epimonus's  speech  with  laughter,  the  Archon  having  much 
ado  to  recover  himself  in  such  manner  as  might  enable  him  to 
return  these  thanks  : — 

"In  your  whole  lives,  my  lords,  were  you  never  entertained 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  my  Lord  Epimonus  having  at  once 
mended  all  the  faults  of  travellers.  For,  first,  whereas  they  are 
abominable  liars,  he  has  not  told. you  (except  some  malicious 
body  has  misinformed  him  concerning  poor  Spy)  one  syllable  of 
falsehood.  And,  secondly,  whereas  they  never  fail  to  give  the 
upper  hand  in  all  their  discourses  to  foreign  nations,  still  jostling 
their  own  into  the  kennel,  he  bears  an  honour  to  his  country 
that  will  not  dissolve  in  Cephalonia,  nor  be  corrupted  with  figs 
and  melons,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  no  ordinary  obligation ; 
and  therefore  hold  it  a  matter  of  public  concern,  that  we  be  no 
occasion  of  quenching  my  lord's  affections,  nor  is  there  any 
such  great  matter  between  us,  but,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
easily  reconciled,  for  though  that  which  my  lord  gained  by 
sitting  in  the  house,  I  steadfastly  believe,  as  he  can  affirm, 
was  got  fairly,  yet  dare  I  not,  nor  do  I  think,  that  upon 
consideration  he  will  promise  so  much  for  other  gamesters, 
especially  when  they  were  at  it  so  high,  as  he  intimates  no( 
only  to  have  been  in  use,  but  to  be  like  enough  to  come  about 
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again.    Wherefore  say  I,  let  them  throw  with  boxes,  for  unless 
we  will  be  below  the  politics  of  an  ordinary,  there  is  no  such  bar 
to  cogging.    It  is  known  to  his  lordship  that  our  game  is  most 
at  a  throw,  and  that  every  cast  of  our  dice  is  in  our  suffrages, 
nor  will  he  deny  that  partiality  in  a  suffrage  is  downright 
cogging.    Now  if  the  Venetian  boxes  be  the  most  sovereign  of 
all  remedies  against  this  same  cogging,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing 
that  they  should  be  thrown  first  into  the  fire  by  a  fair  gamester  ? 
Men  are  naturally  subject  to  all  kinds  of  passions ;  some  you 
have  that  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  brow  of  an  enemy,  and 
others  that  make  nothing  of  this,  are  less  proof  against  that  of 
a  friend.     So  that  if  your  suffrage  be  barefaced,  I  dare  say  you 
shall  not  have  one  fair  cast  in  twenty.    But  whatever  a  man's 
fortune  be  at  the  box,  he  neither  knows  whom  to  thank,  nor 
whom  to  challenge.    Wherefore  (that  my  lord  may  have  a 
charitable  opinion  of  the  choice  affection  which  I  confess  to 
have,  above  all  other  beauties,  for  that  of  incomparable  Venice) 
there  is  in  this  way  of  suffrage  no  less  than  a  demonstration 
that  it  is  the  most  pure,  and  the  purity  of  the  suffrage  in  a 
popular  government  is  the  health,  if  not  the  life  of  it,  seeing  the 
soul  is  no  otherwise  breathed  into  the  sovereign  power  than  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  people.    Wherefore  no  wonder  if  Postellus 
be  of  opinion  that  this  use  of  the  ball  is  the  very  same  with 
that  of  the  bean  in  Athens,  or  that  others,  by  the  text  con- 
cerning Eldad  and  Medad^  derive  it  frOhi  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.    There  is  another  thing,  though  not  so  material  to  us, 
that  my  lord  will  excuse  me  if  I  be  not  willing  to  yield,  which  is, 
that  Venice  subsists  only  by  her  situation.     It  is  true  that  a 
man  in  time  of  war  may  be  more  secure  from  his  enemies  by 
being  in  a  citadel,  but  not  from  his  diseases;  wherefore  the 
first  cause,  if  he  lives  long,  is  his  good  constitution,  without 
which  his  citadel  were  to  little  purpose,  and  it  is  not  otherwise 
with  Venice." 

With  this  speech  of  the  Archon  I  conclude  the  proof  of  the 
Agrarian  and  the  ballot,  being  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  come  now  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
fertnces  or  orbs,  whereof  some  have  been  already  shown ;  as 
how  the  parishes  annually  pour  themselves  into  the  hundreds, 
^  hundreds  into  the  tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  the  galaxies ;  the 
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annual  galaxy  of  every  tribe  consisting  of  two  knights  and  seven 
deputies,  whereof  the  knights  constitute  the  senate ;  the  deputies, 
the  prerogative  tribe,  commonly  called  the  people ;  and  the  senate 
and  people  constitute  the  sovereign  power  or  parliament  oi 
Oceana.  Whereof  to  show  what  the  parliament  is,  I  must  first 
open  the  senate,  and  then  the  prerogative  tribe. 

To  begin  with  the  senate,  of  which  (as  a  man  is  differently 
represented  by  a  picture  drawer  and  by  an  anatomist)  I  shall 
first  discover  the  face  or  aspect,  and  then  the  parts,  vnth  the  use 
of  them.  Every  Monday  morning  in  the  summer  at  seven,  and 
in  the  winter  at  eight,  the  great  bell  in  the  clock-house  at  the 
pantheon  begins,  and  continues  ringing  for  the  space  of  one 
hour ;  in  which  time  the  magistrates  of  the  senate,  being 
attended  according  to  their  quality,  with  a  respective  number  of 
the  ballotins,  doorkeepers  and  messengers,  and  having  the 
ensigns  of  their  magistracies  borne  before  them,  as  the  sword 
before  the  strategus,  the  mace  before  the  orator,  a  mace  with 
the  seal  before  the  commissioners  of  the  chancery,  the  like  with 
the  purse  before  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  a  silver 
wand,  like  those  in  use  with  the  universities,  before  each  of  the 
censors,  being  chancellors  of  the  same.  These,  with  the 
knights,  in  all  three  hundred,  assemble  in  the  house  or  hall  of 
the  senate. 

The  house  or  hall  of  the  senate  being  situated  in  the 
pantheon  or  palace  of  justice,  is  a  room  consisting  of  a  square 
and  a  half.  In  the  middle  of  the  Lower  end  is  the  door,  at  the 
upper  end  hangs  a  rich  state  overshadowing  the  greater  part  of 
a  large  throne,  or  half  pace  of  two  stages ;  the  first  ascended  by 
two  steps  from  the  floor,  and  the  second  about  the  middle  rising 
two  steps  higher.  Upon  this  stand  two  chairs,  in  that  on  the 
right  hand  sits  the  strategus,  in  the  other  the  orator,  adorned 
¥dth  scarlet  robes,  after  the  fashion  that  was  used  by  the  dukes 
in  the  aristocracy.  At  the  right  end. of  the  upper  stage  stand 
three  chairs,  in  which  the  three  commissioners  of  the  seal  are 
placed ;  and  at  the  other  end  sit  the  three  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  every  one  in  a  robe  or  habit  like  that  of  the  earls.  Of 
these  magistrates  of  this  upper  stage  consists  the  signory.  At 
either  end  of  the  lower  stage  stands  a  little  table,  to  which  the 
secretaries  of  the  senate  are  set  with  their  tufted  sleeves  in  the 
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habit  of  civil  lawyers.    To  the  four  steps,  whereby  the  two 
sts^es  of  the  throne  are  ascended,  answer  four  long  benches, 
which    successively  deriving   from    every  one  of  the  steps, 
continue  their  respective  height,  and  extend  themselves  by 
the  side  walls  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  house,  every 
bench  being  divided  by  nimieral  characters  into  the  thirty-seven 
parts  or  places.    Upon  the  upper  benches  sit  the  censors  in  the 
robes  of  barons ;  the  first  in  the  middle  of  the  right  hand  bench, 
and  the  second  directly  opposite  to  him  on  the  other  side. 
Upon  the  rest  of  the  benches  sit  the  knights,  who,  if  they  be 
called  to  the  urns,  distributing  themselves  by  the  figures,  come 
in  equal  files,  either  by  the  first  seat,  which  con^sts  of  the  two 
upper  benches  on  either  side  ;  or  by  the  second  seat,  consisting 
of  the  two  lower  benches  on  either  side,  beginning  also  at  the 
upper  or  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  same,  according  to  the  lot 
\bereby  they  are  called ;  for  which  end  the  benches  are  open,  and 
a^  juided  at  either  end  with  easy  stairs  and  large  passages. 
The  rest  of  the  ballot  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  tribe ;  the 
censors  of  the  house  sitting  at  the  side  urn,  and  the  youngest 
magistrate  of  the  signory  at  the  middle,  the  urns  being  placed 
before  the  throne,  and  prepared  according  to  the  number  of  the 
magistrates  to  be  at  that  time  chosen  by  the  rules  already  given 
to  the  censors  of  the  tribes.    But  before  the  benches  of  the 
knights  on  either  side  stands  one  being  shorter,  and  at .  the 
upper  end  of  this  sit  the  two  tribunes  of  the  horse.    At  the 
upper  end  of  the  other,  the  two  tribunes  of  the  foot  in  their 
arms,  the  rest  of  the  benches  being  covered  by  the  judges  of 
the  land  in  their  robes.    But  these  magistrates  have  no  suffrage^ 
nor  the  tribunes,  though  they  derive  their  presence  in  the  senate 
from  the  Romans,  nor  the  judges,  though  they  derive  theirs 
from   the   ancient    senate  of  Oceana.    Every   Monday    this 
assembly  sits  of  course ;  at  other  times,  if  there  be  occasion, 
any  magistrate  of  the  house,  by  giving  order  for  the  bell,  or  by 
his  lictor  or  ensign-bearer,  calls  a  senate.    And  every  magis- 
trate or  knight  during  his  session  has  the  title,  place  and  honour 
of  a  duke,  earl,  baron,  or  knight  respectively.    And  every  one 
that  has  borne  the  same  magistracy  by  his  third  session,  has  his 
respective  place  and  title  during  the  term  of  his  life,  which 
is  all  the  honour,  conferred  by  this  conunonwealth,  except  ppon 
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the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
king  of  the  heralds^  who  are  knights  by  their  places.  And  thus 
you  have  the  face  of  the  senate,  in  which  there  is  scarce  any 
feature  that  is  not  Roman  or  Venetian  ;  nor  do  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  extend  themselves  much  unlike  those  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
on  either  hand  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  father  of  that  senate. 
But  upon  beauty,  in  which  every  man  has  his  fancy,  we  will  not 
otherwise  philosophize  than  to  remember  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  decency  in  the  robe  of  a  judge,  that  would  not 
be  well  spared  from  the  bench  ;  and  that  the  gravest  magistrate, 
to  whom  you  can  commit  the  sword  of  justice,  will  find  a  quick- 
ness in  the  spurs  of  honour,  which,  if  they  be  not  laid  to  virtue, 
will  lay  themselves  to  that  which  may  rout  a  commonwealth. 

To  come  from  the  face  of  the  senate  to  the  constitution  and 
use  of  the  parts  :  it  is  contained  in  the  peculiar  orders.  And 
the  orders  which  are  peculiar  to  the  senate,  are  either  of  election 
or  instruction. 

Elections  in  the  senate  are  of  three  sorts  :  annual,  biennial, 
and  extraordinary. 

Annual  elections  are  performed  by  the  schedule  called  the 
tropic ;  and  the  tropic  consists  of  two  parts  :  the' one  containing 
the  magistrates,  and  the  other  the  councils  to  be  yearly  elected 
The  schedule  or  tropic  of  the  magistrates  is  as  follows  in 

The  fifteenth  order,  requiring,  "  That  upon  every  Monday  next 
ensuing  the  last  of  March,  the  knights  of  the  annual  galaxies 
taking  their  places  in  the  senate,  be  called  the  third  r^on  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  the  house  having  dismissed  the  first  r^on, 
and  received  the  third,  proceed  to  election  of  the  magistrates 
contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  tropic,  by  the  ensuing 
schedule : 


The  Lord  Strategus, 
The  Lord  Orator, 
The  first  Censor. 
Tlie  second  Censor, 


Annual  Magistrat< 


The  third  Commissioner  of  the^ 

Seal, 
The  ihird  Commissioner  of  the  i '''"^^'^'^  Magistrates. 

Treasuiy, 

*'Tbe  annual  magistrates  (provided  that  no  one  man  bears 
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above  one  of  those  honours  during  the  term  of  one  session)  may 
be  elected  out  of  any  region.  But  the  triennial  magistrates  may 
not  be  elected  out  of  any  other  than  the  third  region  only,  lest 
the  term  of  their  session  expire  before  that  of  their  honour ;  and 
(it  being  unlawful  for  a  man  to  bear  magistracy  any  longer  than 
he  is  thereto  qualified  by  the  election  of  the  people) .  cause 
a  fraction  in  the  rotation  of  this  commonwealth. 

"  The  strategus  is  first  president  of  the  Senate,  and  general  of 
the  army,  if  it  be  commanded  to  march ;  in  which  case  there 
shall  be  a  second  strategus  elected  to  be  first  president  of  the 
senate,  and  general  of  the  second  army ;  and  if  this  also  be 
commanded  to  march,  a  third  strategus  shall  be  chosen,  and 
so  on,  as  long  as  the  commonwealth  sends  forth  armies. 

"  The  lord  orator  is  the  second  and  more  peculiar  president 
of  the  senate  to  whom  it  appertains  to  keep  the  house  to  orders. 

"  The  censors,  whereof  the  first,  by  consequence  of  his  election, 
is  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Clio,  and  the  second  of  that  of 
Calliope,  are  presidents  of  the  council  for  religion  and  magis- 
trates, to  whom  it  belongs  to  keep  the  house  to  the  order  of  the 
ballot  They  are  also  inquisitors  into  the  ways  and  means  of 
acquiring  magistracy,  and  have  power  to  punish  indirect  pro- 
ceedings in  the  same,  by  removing  a  knight  or  magistrate  out  of 
the  house,  under  appeal  to  the  senate. 

*'  The  commissioners  of  the  seal  being  three,  whereof  the  third 
is  annually  chosen  out  of  the  third  region,  are  judges  in 
chancery. 

•*  The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  being  three,  whereof  the 
third  is  annually  chosen  out  of  the  third  region,  are  judges  in 
the  exchequer;  and  every  magistrate  of  this  schedule  has  right 
to  propose  to  the  senate. 

^  But  the  strategus  with  the  six  commissioners  are  the  signory 
of  this  commonwealth,  having  right  of  session  and  suffrage 
in  every  council  of  the  senate,  and  power  either  jointly  or 
severally  to  propose  in  all  or  any  of  them." 

I  have  little  in  this  order  to  observe  and  prove  but  that  the 
strategus  is.  the  same  honour  both  in  name  and  thing  that  was 
borne,  among  others,  by  Philopemen  and  Aratus  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  Achaeans ;  the  like  having  been  in  use  also  with 
the  i£tolians.    The  orator,  called  otherwise  the  speaker,  is^  with 
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small  alteration,  the  same  that  had  been  of  former  use  in  diis 
nation.  These  two,  if  you  will,  may  be  compared  to  the  consuls 
in  Rome,  or  the  suffetes  in  Carthage,  for  their  magistraqr  is 
scarce  different. 

The  censors  derive  their  power  of  removing  a  senator  iirom 
thosQ  of  Rome,  the  government  of  the  ballot  from  those  d 
Venice,  and  that  of  animadversion  upon  the  amldius^  or  canvass 
for  magistracy,  from  both. 

The  signory,  with  the  whole  right  and  use  of  that  ma^stracy 
to  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained,  is  almost  purely  Venetian. 

The  second  part  of  the  tropic  is  directed  by 

The   sixteenth   order,  "Whereby  the    constitution  of  the 
councils  being  four;  that  is  to  say,  the  council  of  state*  tbe 
cooncil  of  l¥ar,  the  council  of  religion,  and  the  council  of  trade. 
is  rendered  conformable  in  their  revolutions  to  that  of  the 
senate.    As,  first,  by  the  annual  election  of  five  knights  out » 
the  first  region  kA  the  senate  into  the  council  of^state,  con^^^ 
of  fifteen  knights,  five  in  every  region.    Secondly*  by  the  annua 
election  of  three  knights  out  of  the  third  region  of  "the  councu 
of  state,  to  be  proposed  by  the  provosts,  and  elect^  ^Y  "^ 
council,  into  the  council  of  war,  consisting  of  nine  knigh^'^y"^ 
in  every  r^on,  not  excluded  by  this  election  fix>m  ren9i>"^ 
members  also  of  the  council  of  state.    The  four  tribunes  o^ 
people  have  right  of  session  and  suffrage  in  the  council  of^ 
Thirdly,  by  the  annual  election  of  four  knights  out  of  the  th# 
region  of  the  senate  into  the  council  of  religion,  consisting  ; 
twelve  knights,  four  in  every  region.    Of  this  council  the  censor 
are  presidents.    Fourthly,  by  the  annual  election  of  four  knighti 
out  of  the  third  region  of  the  senate  into  the  council  of  trade 
consisting  of  twelve  knights,  four  in  every  r^on.    And  eacr 
region,  in  every  one  of  these  councils  thus  constituted,  shal 
weekly  and  interchangeably  elect  one  provost  whose  magistracy 
shall  continue  for  one  week ;  nor  shall  he  be  re-elected  into  the 
same  till  every  knight  of  that  region  in  the  same  council  has  oncf 
borne  the  same  magistracy.    And  the  provosts  being  one  in  evef 
region,  three  in  every  council,  and  twelve  in  all,  beside  their  o» 
capacities,  shall  assemble  and  be  a  council,  or  rather  an  acad|Sr 
apart,  to  certain  ends  and  purposes,  to  be  hereafter  furthe^-' 
plained  with  those  of  the  rest  <tf  the  coundls." 
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This  order  is  of  no  other  use  than  the  frame  and  turn  of  the 
coancilsy  and  yet  of  no  small  one  ;  for  in  motion  consists  life, 
and  the  motion  of  a  commonwealth  will  never  be  current  unless 
it  be  circular.  Men  that,  like  my  Lord  Epimonus,  not  enduring 
the  resemblance  of  this  kind  of  government  to  orbs  and  spheres, 
fall  on  physicking  and  purging  it,  do  no  more  than  is  necessary; 
for  if  it  be  not  in  rotation  both  as  to  persons  and  things,  it  will 
be  very  sick.  The  people  of  Rome,  as  to  persons,  if  they  had 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  wheel  of  magistracy,  had  overturned 
the  chariot  of  the  senate.  And  those  of  Lacedemon,  as  to  things, 
had  not  been  so  quiet  when  the  senate  trashed  their  business, 
by  encroaching  upon  the  result,  if  by  the  institution  of  the.  ephors 
they  had  not  brought  it  about  again.  So  that  if  you  allow  not 
a  commonwealth  her  rotation,  in  which  consists  her  equality, 
you  reduce  her  to  a  party,  and  then  it  is  necessary  that  you  be 
physicians  indeed,  or  rather  farriers ;  for  you  will  have  strong 
patients,  and  such  as  must  be  haltered  and  cast,  or  yourselves 
may  need  bone-setters.  Wherefore  the  councils  of  this  common* 
wealth,  both  in  regard  of  their  elections,  and,  as  wiU  be  shown, 
of  their  affairs,  are  uniform  with  the  senate  in  their  revolutions ; 
not  as  whirlpits  to  swallow,  but  to  bite,  and  with  the  screws  of 
their  rotation  to  hold  and  turn  a  business  (like  the  vice  of  a 
smith)  to  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Without  engines  of  which 
^  nature  it  is  not  possible^  for  the  senate,  much  less  for  the  people, 
to  be  perfect  artificers  in  a  political  capacity.  But  I  shall  not 
hold  you  longer  from 

The  seventeenth  order,  "  Directing  biennial  elections,  or  the 

constitution  of  the  orb  of  ambassadors  in  ordinary,  consisting  of 

four  residences,  the  revolution  whereof  is  performed  in  eight 

years,  and  preserved  through  the  election  of  one  ambassador  in 

two  years  by  the  ballot  of  the  senate  to  repair  to  the  court  of 

France,  and  reside  there  for  the  term  of  two  years;  and  the 

term  of  two  years  being  expired,  to  remove  from  thence  to  the 

I    court  of  Spain,  there  to  continue  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and 

thence  to  remove  to  the  State  of  Venice,  and  after  two'  years' 

St  residence  in    that   city,  to   conclude  with   his   residence  at 

W  Constantinople  for  a  like  term  of  time,  and  so  to  return.    A 

K  knight  of  the  senate,  or  a  deputy  of  the  prerogative,  may  not  be 

fc  elected  ambassador  in  ordinary,  because  a  knight  or  deputy  so 
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ciiosen  must  either  lose  his  session,  which  would  cause  an 
unevenness  in  the  motion  of  this  commonwealth,  or  accumulate 
magistracy,  which  agrees  not  with  equality  of  the  same.  Nor 
may  any  man  be  elected  into  this  capacity  that  is  above  nve-and* 
thirty  years  of  age,  lest  the  commonwealth  lose  the  chai^ge  of 
his  education,  by  being  deprived  at  his  return  of  the  fruit  of  it, 
or  else  enjoy  it  not  long  through  the  defects  of  nature." 

This  order  is  the  perspective  of  the  commonwealth,  whereby 
she  foresees ;  danger  or  the  traffic,  whereby  she  receives  every 
two  years  the  return  of  a  statesman  enriched  with  eight  years' 
experience  from  the  prime  marts  of  negotiation  in  Europe. 
And  so  much  for  the  elections  in  the  senate  that  are  ordinary  ; 
such  as  are  extraordinary  follow  in 

The  eighteenth  order,  "Appointing  all  elections  upon  emer* 
gent  occasions,  except  that  of  the  dictator,  to  be  made  by  the 
scrutiny,  or  that  kind  of  election  whereby  a  council  comes  to 
be  a  fifth  order  of  electors.  For  example,  if  there  be  occasion 
of  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  the  provosts  of  the  council  of 
state,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  propose  to  the  same,  tiU'  one 
competitor  be  chosen  by  that  council;  and  the  council  having 
chosen  a  competitor,  shall  bring  his  name  into  the  senate, 
which  in  the  usual  way  shall  choose  four  more  competitors  to 
the  same  magistracy  ;  and  put  them,  with  the  competitor  of  the 
council,  to  the  ballot  of  the  house,  by  which  he  of  the  five  that 
is  chosen  is  said  to  be  elected  by  the  scrutiny  of  .the  council  of 
state.  A  vice-admiral,  a  polemarch,  or  field  officer,  shall  be 
elected  after  the  same  manner,  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  council  of 
war.  A  judge  or  sergeant-at-law,  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  seal.  A  baron,  or  considerable  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 
Men  in  magistracy,  or  out  of  it,  are  equally  capable  of  election 
by  the  scrutiny ;  but  a  magistrate  or  officer  elected  by  thi 
scrutiny  to  a  military  emplo3mient,  if  he  be  neither  a  knight  of 
the  senate,  nor  a  deputy  of  the  prerogative,  ought  to  have  his 
office  confirmed  by  the  prerogative,  because  the  militia  in  a 
commonwealth,  where  the  people  are  sovereign,  is  not  lawful  to 
to  be  touched  injussu  populL 

The  Romans  were  so  curious  that,  though  their  consuls  were 
elected  in  the  centuxiate  assemblies,  they  might  not  touch  the 
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militia,  except  they  were  confirmed  in  the  parochial  assemblies ; 
for  a  magistrate  not  receiving  his  power  from  the  people,  takes 
it  from  them,  and  to  take  away  their  power,  is  to  take  away 
their  liberty.  As  to  the  election  by  the  scrutiny,  it  is  easily 
perceived  to  be  Venetian,  there  being  no  such  way  to  take  in  the 
knowledge,  which  in  all  reason  must  be  best  in  every  council  of 
such  men  as  are  most  fit  for  their  turns,  and  yet  to  keep  them 
from  the  bias  of  particular  affection  or  interest  under  that 
pretence  ;  for  the  cause  why  the  great  council  in  Venice  scarce 
ever  elects  any  other  than  the  name  that  is  brought  in  by  the 

scrutiny,  is  very  probable  to  be,  that  they  may This 

election  is  the  last  of  those  appertaining  to  the  senate.  The 
councils  being  chosen  by  the  orders  already  shown,  it  remains 
that  we  come  to  those  whereby  they  are  instructed;  and  the 
orders  of  instruction  to  the  councils  are  two  :  the  first  for  the 

« 

matter  whereupon  they  are  to  proceed,  and  the  second  for  the 
manher  of  their  proceeding.  The  matter  of  the  councils  is 
distributed  to  them  by 

The  nineteenth  order,  "Distributing  to  every  council  such 
businesses  as  are  properly  to  belong  to  their  cognizance,  whereof 
some  they  shall  receive  and  determine,  and  others  they  shall 
receive,  prepare,  and  introduce  into  the  house  :  as,  first, 

**  The  council  of  state  is  to  receive  all  addresses,  intelligences, 
and  letters  of  negotiation ;  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors  sent 
to,  and  to  draw  up  instructions  for  such  as  shall  be  sent  by,  this 
commonwealth  ;  to  receive  propositions  from,  and  hold  intelli- 
gence with,  the  provincial  councils ;  to  consider  upon  all  laws 
to  be  enacted,  amended,  or  repealed,  and  upon  all  levies  of  men 
or  money,  war  or  peace,  leagues  or  associations  to  be  made  by 
this  commonwealth,  so  far  forth  as  is  conducible  to  the  orderly 
preparation  of  the  same  to  be  introduced  by  them  into  the 
senate.  Provided  that  all  such  affairs,  as  otherwise  appertaining 
to  the  council  of  state,  are,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  be  carried  with  greater  secrecy,  be  managed  by  the  council 
of  war,  with  power  to  receive  and  send  forth  agents,  spies, 
emissaries,  intelligencers,  frigots ;  and  to  manage  affairs  of  that 
nature,  if  it  be  necessary,  without  communication  to  the  senate, 
till  such  time  as  it  may  be  had  without  detriment  to  the 
bosio^ss.    But  they  shall  have  no  power  to  eAgage  the  common- 
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wealth  in  a  war  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  the 
people.  It  appertains  also  to  this  council  to  take  chaige  of  the 
fleet  as  admiral,  and  of  all  storehouses,  armouries,  arsenals> 
and  magazines  appertaining  to  this  commonwealth.  They  shall 
keep  a  diligent  record  of  the  military  expeditions  from  time  to 
time  reported  by  him  that  was  strategus  or  general,  or  one  of 
the  polemarchs  in  that  action;  or  at  least  so  far  as  the 
experience  of  such  commanders  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  military  discipline,  which  they  shall  digest  and  introduce 
into  the  senate ;  and  if  the  senate  shall  thereupon  frame  any 
article,  they  shall  see  that  it  be  observed  in  the  musters  or 
education  of  the  youth.  And  whereas  the  council  of  war  is  the 
sentinel  or  scout  of  this  commonwealth,  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  go  about  to  introduce  debate  into  any  popular  assembly  of 
the  same,  or  otherwise  to  alter  the  present  government,  or 
strike  at  the  root  of  it,  they  shall  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be 
apprehended,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  examine,  arraign,  acquit^ 
or  condemn,  and  cause  to  be  executed  any  such  person,  or 
persons,  by  their  proper  power  and  authoiity,  and  without 
appeal. 

^  The  council  of  religion,  as  the  arbiter  of  this  commonwealth 
in  cases  of  conscience  more  pecluliarly  appertaining  to  religion. 
Christian  charity,  and  a  pious  life,  shall  have  the  care  of  the 
national  religion,  and  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
with  the  cognizance  of  all  causes  relating  to  either  of  them. 
And  first  as  to  the  national  religion :  they  shall  cause  all  places 
or  preferments  of  the  best  revenue  in  either  of  the  universities  to 
be  conferred  upon  no  other  than  such  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  men  as  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology.  They  shall  also  take  a  special  care  that,  by  such 
augmentations  as  be  or  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the 
senate,  every  benefice  in  this  nation  be  improved  at  least  to  the 
value  oi£i€o  a  year.  And  to  the  end  that  there  be  no  interest 
at  all,  whereby  the  divines  or  teachers  of  the  national  religion 
may  be  corrupted,  or  corrupt  religion,  they  shall  be  capable  of 
no  other  kind  of  employment  or  preferment  in  this  common- 
wealth. And  whereas  a  directory  for  the  administration  of  the 
national  religion  is  to  be  prepared  by  this  council,  they  shall  in 
this  and   other  debates  of  this  nature  proceed  in  manner 
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following  :  a  question  arising  in  matter  of  religion  shall  be  put 
and  stated  by  the  council  in  writing,  which  writing  the  censors 
shall  send  by  their  beadles  (being  proctors  chosen  to  attend 
them)  each  to  the  university  whereof  he  is  chancellor,  and  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  same  receiving  the  writing,  shall  call  a 
convocation  of  all  the  divines  of  that  university,  being  above 
forty  years  of  age.  And  the  universities  upon  a  point  so 
proposed,  shall  have  no  manner  of  intelligence  or  correspond- 
ence one  with  another,  till  their  debates  be  ended,  and  they  have 
made  return  of  their  answers  to  the  council  of  religion  by 
two  or  three  of  their  own  members,  that  they  may  clear  their 
sense,  if  any  doubt  should  arise,  to  the  council,  which  done,  they 
shall  return,  and  the  council  having  received  such  information, 
shall  proceed  according  to  their  own  judgments,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  whole  matter  for  the  senate :  that  so  the 
interest  of  the  learned  being  removed,  there  may  be  a  right 
application  of  reason  to  Scripture,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  national  religion. 

"  Secondly,  This  council,  as  to  the  protection  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience^  shall  suffer  no  coercive  power  in  the  matter  of 
religion  to  be  exercised  in  this  nation ;  the  teachers  of  the 
natural  religion  being  no  other  than  such  as  voluntarily  under- 
take that  calling,  and  their  auditors  or  hearers,  no  other  than 
are  also  voluntary.  Nor  shall  any  gathered  congregation  be 
molested  or  interrupted  in  their  way  of  worship  (being  neither 
Jewish  nor  idolatrous),  but  vigilantly  and  vigorously  protected  and 
defended  in  the  enjoyment,  practice,  and  profession  of  the  same. 
And  if  there  be  officers  or  auditors  i4>pointed  by  any  such 
congregation  for  the  introduction  of  causes  into  the  council  of 
religion,. all  such  causes  so  introduced  shall  be  received,  heard, 
and  determined  by  the  same,  with  recourse  had,  if  need  be,  to 
the  senate. 

"  Thirdly,  Every  petition  addressed  to  the  senate,  except  that 
of  a  tribe,  shall  be  received,  examined,  and  debated  by  this 
council ;  and  such  only  as  they,  upon  such  examination  and 
debate  had,  shall  think  fit,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
senate. 

"The  council  of  trade  being  the  vena  porta  of  this  nation, 
shall  hereafter  receive  instructions  more  at  large.    For  the 
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present,  their  experience,  attaining  to  a  right  understanding  of 
those  trades  and  mysteries  that  feed  the  veins  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  a  true  distinction  of  them  from  those  that  suck  or 
exhaust  the  same,  they  shall  acquaint  the  senate  with  the  con- 
veniences  and  inconveniences,  to  the  end  that  encouragement 
may  be  applied  to  the  one,  and  remedy  to  the  other. 

"The  academy  of  the  provosts,  being  the  affability  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  assemble  every  day  towards  the  evening 
in  a  fair  room,  having  certain  withdrawing  rooms  thereto 
belonging.  And  all  sorts  of  company  that  will  repair  thither 
for  conversation  or  discourse,  so  it  be  upon  matters  of  govern- 
ment, news,  or  intelligence,  or  to  propose  anything  to  the 
councils,  shall  be  freely  and  affably  received  in  the  outer 
chamber,  and  heard  in  the  way  of  civil  conversation,  which  is 
to  be  managed  without  any  other  awe  or  ceremony  than  is 
thereto  usually  appertaining,  to  the  end  that  every  man  may 
be  free,  and  that  what  is  proposed  by  one,  may  be  argued  or 
discoursed  by  the  rest,  except  the  matter  be  of  secrecy;  in 
which  case  the  provosts,  or  some  of  them,  shall  take  such  as 
desire  audience  into  one  of  the  withdrawing  rooms.  And  the 
provosts  are  to  give  their  minds  that  this  academy  be  so 
governed,  adorned,  and  preserved,  as  may  be  most  attractive  to 
men  of  parts  and  good  affections  to  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
excellency  of  the  conversation. 

^  Furthermore,  if  any  man,  not  being  able  or  willing  to  come 
in  person,  has  any  advice  to  give  which  he  judges  may  be  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he  may  write  his  mind  to  the 
academy  of  the  provosts,  in  a  letter  signed  or  not  signed,  whi^ 
letter  shall  be  left  with  the  doorkeeper  of  the  academy.  Not 
shall  any  person  delivering  such  a  letter  be  seized,  molested, 
or  detained,  though  it  should  prove  to  be  a  libel.  But  the 
letters  so  delivered  shall  be  presented  to  the  provosts ;  and  in 
case  they  be  so  many  that  they  cannot  well  be  perused  by  the 
provosts  themselves,  they  shall  distribute  them  as  they  please 
to  be  read  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy,  who,  finding  any- 
thing in  them  material,  will  find  matter  of  discourse;  or  if  they 
happen  upon  a  business  that  requires  privacy,  return  it  with  a  note 
upon  it  to  a  provost.  And  the  provosts  by  die  secretaries  attend* 
ing  shall  cause  such  notes  out  of  discourses  or  letters  to  be  taken 
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as  they  please,  to  the  end  that  they  may  propose,  as  occasion 
serves,  what  any  two  of  them  shall  think  fit  out  of  their  notes 
so  taken  to  their  respective  councils ;  to  the  end  that  not  only 
the  ear  of  the  commonwealth  be  open  to  all,  but  that  men  of 
such  education  being  in  her  eye,  she  may  upon  emeigent 
elections  or  occasions  be  always  provided  of  her  choice  of  fit 
persons. 

"  Every  council  being  adorned  with  a  state  for  the  signory, 
shall  be  attended  by  two  secretaries,  two  doorkeepers,  and  two 
messengers-in-ordinary,  and  have  power  to  command  more 
upon  emergencies,  as  occasion  requires.  And  the  academy 
shall  be  attended  wi^  two  secretaries,  two  messengers,  and  two 
doorkeepers ;  this  with  the  other  councils  being  provided  with 
their  further  conveniences  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

'^  But  whereas  it  is  incident  to  commonwealths,  upon  emer« 
gencies  requiring  extraordinary  speed  or  secrecy,  either  through 
their  natural  delays  or  unnatural  haste,  to  incur  equal  danger, 
while  holding  to  the  slow  pace  of  their  orders,  they  come  not  in 
time  to  defend  themselves  from  some  sudden  blow;  or  breaking 
them  for  the  greater  speed,  they  but  haste  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion ;  if  the  senate  shall  at  any  time  make  election  of  nine 
knights  extraordinary,  to  be  added  to  the  council  of  war,  as  a 
iuncta  for  the  term  of  three  months,  the  council  of  war,  with 
the  juncta  so  added,  is  for  the  term  of  the  same  dictator  of 
Oceana,  having  power  to  levy  men  and  money,  to  make  war 
and  peace,  as  also  to  enact  laws,  which  shall  be  good  for  the 
space  of  one  year  (if  they  be  not  sooner  repealed  by  the  senate 
atid  the  people)  and  for  no  longer  time,  except  they  be  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  and  the  people.  And  the  whole  adminis« 
tration  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  term  of  the  said  three 
months  shall  be  in  the  dictator,  provided  that  the  dictator  shall 
have  no  power  to  do  anything  that  tends  not  to  his  proper  end 
and  institution,  but  all  to  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth 
as  it  is  established,  and  for  the  sudden  restitution  of  the  same 
to  the  nattiral  channel  and  common  course  of  government. 
And  all  acts,  orders,  decrees,  or  laws  of  the  council  of  war  with 
^Sbit  juncta^  being  thus  created,  shall  be  signed, 

"Dictator  OcEANiE.'^ 
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This  order  of  instructions  to  the  councils  being  (as  in  a 
matter  of  that  nature  is  requisite)  very  large,  I  have  used  my 
best  skill  to  abbreviate  it  in  such  manner  as  might  show  no 
more  of  it  than  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole, 
though  as  to  the  parts,  or  further  duties  of  the  councils,  I  have 
omitted  many  things  of  singular  use  in  a  commonwealth.  But 
it  was  discoursed  at  the  council  by  the  Archon  in  this 
manner : — 

"  My  Lords,  the  Legislators, — " 
''Your  councils,  except  the  dictator  only,  are  proper  and 
native  springs  and  sources,  you  see,  which  (hanging  a  few  sticks 
and  straws,  that,  as  less  considerable^  would  otherwise  be  mwe 
troublesome,  upon  the  banks  of  their  peculiar  channels)  derive 
the  full  stream  of  business  into  the  senate,  so  pure,  and  so  far 
from  the  possibility  of  being  troubled  or  stained  (as  will 
undeniably  appear  by  the  course  contained  in  the  ensuing  order) 
with  any  kind  of  private  interest  or  partiality,  that  it  shall  never 
be  possible  for  any  assembly  hearkening  to  the  advice  or 
information  of  this  or  that  worthy  member  (either  instructed 
upon  his  pillow,  or  while  he  was  making  himself  ready,  or  by 
the  petition  or  ticket  which  he  received  at  the  door)  to  have  half 
the  security  in  his  faith,  or  advantage  by  his  wisdom ;  such  a 
senate  or  council  being,  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  winds, 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Nor  shall  it  otherwise  mend  the  matter 
by  flowing  up  into  dry  ditches,  or  referring  businesses  to  be  better 
examined  by  committees,  than  to  go  farther  about  with  it  to  less 
purpose ;  if  it  does  not  ebb  back  again  with  the  more  mud  in 
it.  For  in  a  case  referred  to  an  occasional  committee,  of  which 
any  member  that  is  desirous  may  get  himself  named,  and  to 
which  nobody  will  come,  but  either  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  or 
his  own  interest ;  it  fares  little  better  as  to  the  information  of 
the  senate,  than  if  it  had  been  referred  to  the  parties.  Where- 
fore the  Athenians  being  distributed  into  four  tribes,  out  of 
which  by  equal  numbers  they  annually  chose  four  hundred  men, 
called  the  Senate  of  the  Bean,  because  the  ballot  at  their 
election  was  performed  by  the  use  of  beans,  divided  them  by 
fifties  into  eight  parts.  And  every  fifty  in  their  turn,  for  one 
eighth  part  of  the  year,  was  a  council  apart  called  the  Prytans. 
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The  Prytans  in  their  distinct  council  receiving  all  comers,  and 

giving    ear   to    every   man   that   had   anything   to   propose 

concerning  the  commonwealth,    had   power   to    debate   and 

prepare  all  the  businesses  that  were  to  be  introduced  into  the 

senate.     The  Achaeans  had  ten  selected  magistrates  called  tho 

demturgSj   constituting  a  council  apart  called  the  synarchy^ 

which,  with  the  strategus,  prepared  all  the  business  that  was 

introduced   into   their   senate.    But  both  the  senate  of  the 

Athenians,  and  that  of  the  Achaeans,  would  have  wondered  if  a 

man  had  told  them  that  they  were  to  receive  all  comers  and 

discourses,  to  the  end  that  they  might  refer  them  afterwards  to 

the   Prytans    or  the  synarchy,   much    less  to  an  occasional 

committee,  exposed  to  the  catch  that  catch  may  of  the  parties 

interested.    And  yet  Venice  in  this,  as  in  most  of  her  orders, 

excels  them  all  by  the  constitution  of  her  councils,  that  of  the 

college,  and  the  other  of  the  dieci^  or  council  of  ten.    The 

course  of  the  college  is  exactly  described  in  the  ensuing  order  : 

and  for  that  of  the  dieciy  it  so  little  differs  from  what  it  has 

bestowed  upon  our   dictator,    that    I    need   not   make   any 

particular    description   of  it.      But  to    dictatorian    power   in 

general,  and  the  use  of  it,  because  it  must  needs  be  of  difficult 

digestion  to  such  as,  puking  still  at  ancient  prudence,  show 

themselves  to  be  in  the  nursery  of  mother-wit,  it  is  no  less  than 

necessary  to  say  something.    And,  first,  in  a  commonwealth 

that  is  not  wrought  up,  or  perfected,  this  power  will  be  of  very 

^quent,  if  not  continual  use ;  wherefore  it  is  said  more  than 

once,  upon  defects  of  the  government,  in  the  book  of  Judges, 

'that  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel.'    Nor  has  the 

translator,  though  for  no  king  he  should  have  said  no  judge, 

abused  you  so  much  ;  seeing  that  the  dictator  (and  such  was  the 

judgd  of  Israel)  or  the.  dictatorian  power  being  in  a  single 

person,  so  little  differs  from  monarchy,  which  followed  in  that, 

that  firom  the  same  cause  there  has  been  no  other  effect  in  any 

commonwealth  :  as  in  Rome  was  manifest  by  Sylla  and  Caesar, 

who  to  make  themselves  absolute  or  sovereign,  had  no  more  to 

do  than  to  prolong  their  magistracy  ;  for  the  dictatorian  power 

was  reputed  divine,  and  therefore  irresistible.     Nevertheless, 

^  it  is,  that  without  this  power,  which  is  so  dangerous,  and 

•object  to  introduce  monarchy,  a  commonwealth  cannot  be  safe 
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from  falling  into  the  like  dissolution ;   unless  you  have  an 
expedient  in  this  case  of  your  own,  and  bound  up  by  your 
providence  from  recoiling.    Expedients  in  some  cases  you  roust 
not  only  have,  but  be  beholden  for  them  to  such  whom  you 
must  trust  at  a  pinch,  when  you  have  not  leisure  to  stand  with 
them  for  security ;  which  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  danger- 
ous.  And  there  can  never  be  a  commonwealth  otherwise  than  by 
the  order  in  debate  wrought  up  to  that  perfection ;  but  this 
necessity  must  sometimes  happen  in  regard  of  her  natural 
slowness  and  openness,  and  the  suddenness  of  assaults  that 
may  be  made  upon  her,  as  also  the  secrecy  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  her  affairs.    Whence  Machiavel 
concludes  it  positively,  that  a  commonwealth  unprovided  of 
such  a  refuge,  must  fall  to  ruin ;  for  her  course  is  either 
broken  by  the  blow  in  one  of  those  cases,  or  by  herself,  while  it 
startles  her  out  of  her  orders.    And  indeed  a  commonwealth  is 
like  a  greyhound,  which  having  once  coasted,  will  never  after 
run  fair,  but  grow  slothful ;  and  when  it  comes  to  make  a 
common  practice  of  taking  nearer  ways  than  its  orders,  it  is 
dissolved:  for  the  being  of  a  commonwealth  consists  in  its 
orders.    Wherefore  at  this  list  you  will  be  exposed  to  danger,  if 
you  have  not  provided  beforehand  for  the  safety  of  your  resort 
in  the  like  cases :  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  your  resort  be  safe^ 
unless  it  be  as  secret  and  quick ;  for  if  it  be  slow  or  open,  -^'our 
former  inconveniences  are  not  remedied.    Now  for  our  imita« 
tion  in  this  part,  there  is  nothing  in  experience  like  that  of  4he 
council  of  ten  in  Venice ;  the  benefit  whereof  would  be  tdb  long 
to  be  shown  in  the  whole  piece,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  but  a 
pattern  out  of  Janotti.    In  the  war,  says  he,  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  with  Florence  in  Casentin,  the  Florentines,  finding  a 
necessity  in  their  affairs  far  from  any  other  inclination  in  them- 
selves to  ask  their  peace,  sent  ambassadors  about  it  to  Venice, 
where  they  were  no  sooner  heard,  than  the  bargain  was  struck 
up  by  the  council  of  ten  :  and  everybody  admiring  (seeing  this 
conmionwealth  stood  upon  the  higher  ground)  what  should  be 
the  reason  of  such  haste ;  the  council  upon  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors  imparted  letters  to  the  senate,  whereby  it  s^peared 
that  the  Turks  had  newly  launched  a  formidable  fleet  against 
their  State ;  which  had  it  been  understood  by  the  Florentines,  it 
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vras  well  enough  known  they  would  have  made  no  peace. 
Wherefore  the  service  of  the  tei^  was  highly  applauded  by  the 
senate,  and  celebrated  by  the  Venetians.  Whereby  may  appear 
not  only  in  part  what  use  there  is  of  dictatorian  power  in  that 
government,  but  that  it  is  assumed  at  the  discretion  of  that 
council ;  whereas  in  this  of  Oceana  it  is  not  otherwise  entrusted 
taan  when  the  Senate,  in  the  election  of  nine  knights  extra- 
ordinary, gives  at  once  the  commission,  and  takes  security  in  a 
balance,  added  to  the  council  of  war,  though  securer  before  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  than  that  of  Venice,  which  yet  never 
incurred  jealousy ;  for  if  the  younger  nobility  have  been  often 
girding  at  it,  that  happened  not  so  much  thirough  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  in  it  to  the  commonwealth,  as  through  the  awe  of 
it  upon  themselves.  Wherefore  the  graver  have  doubtlessly 
shown  their  prudence  in  the  law ;  whereby  the  magistracy  of 
these  councillors  being  to  last  till  their  successors  be  created,  the 
council  is  established." 

The  instructions  of  the  councils  for  their  matter  being  shown, 
it  remains  that  I  show  the  instructions  for  the  manner  of  their 
proceeding,  as  they  follow  in 

The  twentieth  order,  "  Containing  the  method  of  debates  to  be 
observed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  councils  successively  in 
order  to  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

'^  The  magistrates  of  the  signory,  as  councillors  of  this  com- 
mdnWealth,  shall  take  into  their  consideration  all  matters  of  state 
or  of  government ;  and,  having  right  to  propose  in  any  council, 
may,  any  one  or  more  of  them,  propose  what  business  he  or  they 
please  in  that  council  to  which  it  most  properly  belongs.  And, 
that  the  councils  may  be  held  to  their  duty,  the  said  magistrates 
are  superintendents  and  inspectors  of  the  same,  with  right  to 
propose  to  the  senate. 

*■"  The  censors  have  equal  power  with  these  magistrates,  but  in 
relation  to  the  council  of  religion  only. 

**  Any  two  of  the  three  provosts  in  every  council  may  propose 
to,  and  are  the*  more  peculiar  proposers  of,  the  same  council ;  to 
the  end  that  there  be  not  only  an  inspection  and  superintendency 
of  business  in  general,  but  that  every  work  be  also  committed  to 
a  peculiar  hand. 
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"  Any  one  or  more  of  the  magistrates,  or  any  two  of  the  pro- 
vosts respectively  having  proposed,  the  council  shall  debate  the 
business  so  proposed,  to  which  they  of  the  third  region  that  are 
willing  shall  speak  first  in  their  order;  they  of  the  second,  next; 
and  they  of  the  first,  last ;  and  the  opinions  of  those  thai 
proposed  or  spoke,  as  they  shall  be  thought  the  most  consider- 
able by  the  council,  shall  be  taken  by  the  secretary  of  the  saroe 
in  writing,  and  each  of  them  signed  with  the  name  of  the 
author. 

'*  The  opinions  being  thus  prepared,  any  magistrate  of  the 
signory,  the  censors,  or  any  two  of  the  provosts  of  that  council, 
upon  this  occasion  may  assemble  the  senate. 

"  The  senate  being  assembled,  the  opinions  (for  example,  if  they 
be  four)  shall  be  read  in  their  order,  that  is,  according  to  the 
order  or  dignity  of  the  magistrates  or  councillors  by  which  they 
were  signed.  And  being  read,  if  any  of  the  council  introducing 
them  will  speak,  they,  as  best  acquainted  with  the  business, 
shall  have  precedence ;  and  after  them  the  senators  shall  speak 
according  to  their  regions,  beginning  by  the  third  first,  and  so 
continuing  till  every  man  that  will  has  spoken  ;  and  when  the 
opinions  have  been  sufficiently  debated,  they  shall  be  put  all 
together  to  the  ballot  after  this  manner  : 

**  Four  secretaries,  carrying  each  of  them  one  of  the  opinions  in 
one  hand,  with  a  white  box  in  the  other,  and  each  follo^ng  the 
other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  opinions,  shall  present  his 
box,  naming  the  author  of  his  opinion  to  every  senator ;  and 
one  secretary  or  ballotin  with  a  green  box  shall  follow  the  four 
white  ones ;  and  one  secretary  or  ballotin  with  a  red  box  shall 
follow  the  green  one ;  and  every  senator  shall  put  one  ball  into 
some  one  of  these  six  boxes.  The  suffrage  being  gathered  and 
opened  before  the  signory,  if  the  red  box  or  non-sincere  bad 
above  half  the  suffrages,  the  opinions  shall  be  all  cast  out,  for 
the  major  part  of  the  house  is  not  clear  in  the  business.  If  no 
one  of  the  four  opinions  had  above  half  the  suffrages  in  the 
affirmative,  that  which  had  fewest  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the 
other  three  shall  be  balloted  again.  If  no  one  of  the  three  had 
above  half,  that  which  had  fewest  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the 
other  two  shall  ballot  again.  If  neither  of  the  two  had  above 
half,  that  which  had  fewest  shall  be  cast  out,  and  the  remaining 
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I  opinion  shall  be  balloted  again.  And  if  the  remaining  opinion 
has  not  above  half,  it  shall  also  be  cast  out  But  the  first  of  the 
opinions  that  arrives  at  most  above  half  in  the  affirmative,  is  the 
decree  of  the  senate.  The  opinions  being  all  of  them  cast  out 
by  the  non-sincere,  may  be  reviewed,  if  occasion  permits,  by 
the  council,  and  brought  in  again.  If  they  be  cast  out  by  the 
n^rative,  the  case  being  of  advice  only,  the  house  approves  not, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it :  the  case  being  necessary,  and 
admitting  delay,  the  council  is  to  think  again  upon  the  business, 
and  to  bring  in  new  opinions ;  but  the  case  being  necessary, 
pnd  not  admitting  delay,  the  senate  immediately  electing  the 
juncta  shall  create  the  dictator.  '  And  let  the  dictator/  as  the 
Roman  saying  is,  '  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  receives 
no  harm.' 

^  This  in  case  the  debate  concludes  not  in  a  decree.  But  if  a 
decree  be  passed,  it  is  either  in  matter  of  state  or  government 
according  to  law  enacted  already,  and  then  it  is  good  without 
going  any  further :  or  it  is  in  matter  of  law  to  be  enacted, 
repealed  or  amended;  and  then  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
especially  if  it  b$  for  a  war,  or  for  a  levy  of  men  or  money,  is 
invalid,  without  the  result  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  in  the 
prerogative  tribe,  or  representative  of  the  people. 

^  The  senate  having  prepared  a  decree  to  be  piroposed  to  the 
people,  shall  appoint  their  proposers ;  aiid  no  other  may  pro- 
pose for  the  senate  to  the  people  but  the  magistrates  of  the  house ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  three  commissioners  of  the  seal,  or  any  two 
of  them ;  the  three  of  the  treasury,  or  any  two  of  them ;  or  the 
two  censors. 

''The  senate  having  appointed  their  proposers,  shall  require  of 
the  tribunes  a  muster  of  the  people  at  a  set  time  and  place  :  and 
the  tribunes  or  any  two  of  them  having  mustered  the  people 
accordingly,  the  proposers  shall  propose  the  sense  or  decree  of 
the  senate  by  clauses  to  the  people.  And  that  which  is  proposed 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  resolved  by  the  command  of 
the  people,  is  the  law  of  Oceana." 

To  this  order,  implicitly  containing  the  sum  very  near  of  the 
whole  civil  part  of  the  commonwealth,  my  Lord  Archon  spoke 
thus  in  council : — 
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"  My  dear  Lords, — 
^  There  is  a  saying,  that  a  man  must  cut  his  coat  according 
to  his  cloth.    When   I  consider  what  God  has  allowed  or 
furnished  to  our  present  work,  I  am  amazed.    You  would  have 
a  popular  government ;  He  has  weighed  it  to  you  in  the  present 
balance,  as  I  may  say,  to  a  drachm ;  you  have  no  more  to  do  bit 
to  fix  it    For  the  superstructures  of  such  a  government  thqr 
require  a  good  aristocracy :  and  you  have,  or  have  had  a 
nobility  or  gentry  the  best  studied,  and  the  best  writers,  at  least 
next  that  of  Italy,  in  the  whole  world ;  nor  have  they  been  in- 
ferior, when  so  exercised,  in  the  leading  of  armies.    But  the 
people  are  the  main  body  of  a  commonwealth  ;  show  me  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  snow  (as  it  is  in  Job)  to  the  burning  xone 
a  people  whose  shoulder  so  universally  and  so  exactly  fit  the 
corselet.    Nevertheless,  it  were  convenient  to  be  well  provicW 
with  auxiliaries.    There  is  Marpesia,  through  her  fruitfulness, 
inexhaustible  of  men,  and  men  through  her  barrenness  not  only 
enured  to  hardship,  but  in  your  arms.     It  may  be  said  that 
Venice,  excepting  only  that  she  takes  not  in  the  people,  is  the 
most  incomparable  situation  of  a  commonwealth.    You  aic 
Venice,  taking  in  your  people  and  your  auxiliaries  too.  My  lords* 
the  children  of  Israel  were  makers  of  brick  before  they  wert 
builders  of  a  commonwealth;    but  our   brick  is  made,  <w 
mortar  tempered,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  hewed  and  squared 
to  our  hands.    Has  this  been  the  work  of  man  ?    Or  is  it  in 
man  to  withstand  this  work  ?    ^  Shsill  he  that  contends  with  the 
Almighty,  instruct  Him?      He  that  reproves   God,  let  him 
answer  it.'    For  our  parts,  everything  is  so  laid,  that  when  «« 
come  to  have  use  of  it,  it  is  the  next  at  hand ;  and  unless  we 
can  conceive  that  God  and  Nature  do  anything  in  vain,  there  \% 
no  more  for  us  to  do  but  to  despatch.    The  piece  which  we 
have  reached  to  us  in  the  foregoing  orders,  is  the  aristocracy. 
Athens,  as  has  been  shown,  was  plainly  lost  through  the  want 
of  a  good  aristocracy.    But  the  sufficiency  of  an  aristocracy 
goes  demonstrably  upon  the  hand  of  the  nobility  or  gentry ;  ^ 
that  the  politics  can  be  mastered  without  study,  or  that  the 
people  can  have  leisure  to  study,  is  a  vain  imagination ;  ^^ 
what  kind  of  aristocracy  divines  and  lawyers  would  make,  ^ 
their  incurable  running  upon  their  own  narrow  bias  and  their 
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rpetual  invectives  against  Machiavel  (though  in  some  places 
stly  reprovable,  yet  the  only  politician,  and  incomparable 
tron  of  the  people)  serve  for  instruction.  .  I  will  stand  no 
ore  to  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and  divines  in  this  work,  than 
that  of  so  many  other  tradesmen ;  but  if  this  model  chances 
wander  abroad,  I  recommend  it  to  the  Roman  speculaiivi 
e  most  complete  gentlemen  of  this  age)  for  their  censure  ;  or 
with  my  Lord  Epimonus  his  leave,  send  three  or  four  hundred 
copies  to  your  agent  at  Venice  to  be  presented  to  the  magistrates 
there  ;  and  when  they  have  considered  them,  to  be  proposed  to 
the  debate  of  the  senate,  the  most  competent  judges  under 
heaven,  who,  though  they  have  great  affairs,  will  not  refuse  to 
return  you  the  oracle  of  their  ballot.  The  councillors  of  princes 
I  will  not  trust ;  they  are'  but  journeymen.  The  wisdom  of 
these  later  times  in  princes'  affairs  (says  Verulamius)  is  rather 
fine  deliveries  and  shiftings  of  dangers  when  they  be  near, 
than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  off.  Their 
coimcillors  do  not  derive  their  proceedings  from  any  sound  root 
of  government  that  may  contain  the  demonstration,  and  assure 
the  success  of  them,  but  are  expedient-mongers,  givers  of  them- 
selves to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile ;  else  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  fame  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  has  been  like  thunder, 
whereof  we  hear  the  noise,  but  can  make  no  demonstration  of 
the  reason  ?  But  to  return :  if  neither  the  people,  nor  divines 
and  lawyers,  can  be  the  aristocracy  of  a  nation,  there  remains 
only  the  nobility ;  in  which  style,  to  avoid  farther  repetition,  I 
shall  understand  the  gentry  also,  as  the  French  do  by  the  word 
noblesse, 

"  Now  to  treat  of  the  nobility  in  such  sort  as  may  be  less 
obnoxious  to  mistake,  it  will  be  convenient,  and  answerable  to 
the  present  occasion,  that  I  divide  my  discourse  into  four 
parts. 

^  The  first  treating  of  nobility,  and  the  kinds  of  it. 
'*  The  second,  of  their  capacity  of  the  senate. 
"  The  third,  of  the  divers  kinds  of  senates. 
''The   fourth,  of  the  senate,  according   to   the   foregoing 
orders. 

^  Nobility  may  be  defined  divers  ways ;  for  it  is  either  ancient 
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riches,  or  ancient  virtue,  or  a  title  conferred  by  a  prince  or 
commonwealth. 

"  Nobility  of  the  first  kind  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
such  as  hold  an  overbalance  in  dominion  or  property  to 
whole  people,  or  such  as  hold  not  an  overbalance.     In  tbe 
former  case,  a  nobility  (such  was  the  Gothic,  of  which  su£5deixt 
has  been  spoken)  is  incompatible  with  popular  government ;  for 
to  popular  government  it  is  essential  that  power  should  be  in 
the  people,  but  the  overbalance  of  a  nobility  in  dominion  draws 
the  power  to  themselves.    Wherefore  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
Machiavel  is  to  be  understood,  where  he  says,  that  these  az^ 
pernicious  in  a  commonwealth  ;  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
that  they  are  nations  which  for  this  cause  are  the  corrupticui  of 
the  world  :  for  otherwise  nobility  may,  according  to  his  definition 
(which  is, '  that  they  are  such  as  live  upon  their  own  revenues 
in  plenty,  without  engagement  either  to  the  tilling  of  their  lands, 
or  other  work  for  their  livelihood '),  hold  an  underbalance  to  the 
people  ;  in  which  case  they  are  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  to 
the  natural  mixture  of  a  well-ordered  conmionwealth.     For  how 
else  can  you  have  a  commonwealth  that  is  not  altc^ether 
mechanic  ?  or  what  comparison  is  there  of  such  commonwealths 
as  are,  or  come  nearest  to  mechanic — for  example,  Athens, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  to  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Venice,  plumed 
with  their  aristocracies  ?  Your  mechanics,  till  they  have  first 
feathered  their  nests,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  seek  their  food,  are  so  busied  in  their  private 
concernments  that  they  have  neither  leisure  to  study  the  public, 
nor  are  safely  to  be  trusted  with  it,  because  a  man  is  not  faithfuUy 
embarked  in  this  kind  of  ship,  if  he  has  no  share  in  the  iieigfat. 
But  if  his  share  be  such  as  gives  him  leisure  by  his  private 
advantage  to  reflect  upon  that  of  the  public,  what  other  nanoe  is 
there  for  this  sort  of  men,  being  i  leur  aise,  but  (as  Machiavel 
you  see  calls  them)  nobility?    Especially  when  their  families 
come  to  be  such  as  are  noted  for  their  services  done  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  so  take  into  their  ancient  riches  ancient 
virtue,  which  is  the  second  definition  of  nobility,  but  such  a  one 
as  is  scarce  possible  in  Nature  without  the  former.    '  For  as  the 
baggage,'  says  Verulamius, '  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to  virtue; 
they  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  though  they  be  impedi* 
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mentSy  such  as  not  only  hinder  the  march,  but  sometimes 

through  the  care  of  them  lose  or  disturb  the  victory.'    Of  this 

latter  sort  is  the  nobility  of  Oceana;  the  best  of  all  others 

because  they,  having  no  stamp  whence  to  derive  their  price,  can 

have  it  no  otherwise  than  by  their  intrinsic  value.    The  third 

definition  of  nobility,  is  a  title,  honour,  or  distinction  from  the 

people,  conferred  or  allowed  by  the  prince  or  the  commonwealth. 

And  this  may  be  two  ways,  either  without  any  stamp  or  privilege, 

as  in  Oceana ;  or  with  such  privileges  as  are  inconsiderable,  as 

in  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  whence  the  nobility  had  no 

right,  as  such,  but  to  religious  offices,  or  inspection  of  the  public 

games,  to  which  they  were  also  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  or 

with  privileges,  and  those  considerable  ones,  as  the  nobility  in 

Athens  before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  the  patricians  in  Rome 

each  of  which  had  right,  or  claimed  it,  to  the  senate  and  all  the 

magistracies ;  wherein  for  some  time  they  only  by  their  stamp 

were  current. 

"  But  to  begin  higher,  and  to  speak  more  at  large  of  nobility 
in  their  several  capacities  of  the  senate.  The  phylarchs,  or 
princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  were  the  most  renowned,  or,  as 
the  Latin,  the  most  noble  of  the  congregation,  whereof  by 
hereditary  right  they  had  the  leading  and  judging.  The 
patriarchs,  or  princes  of  families,  according  as  they  declared 
their  pedigrees,  had  the  like  right  as  to  their  families ;  but 
neither  in  these  nor  the  former  was  there  any  hereditary  right^ 
to  the  Sanhedrim  :  though  there  be  little  question  but  the  wise 
men  and  understanding,  and  known  among  their  tribes,  which 
the  people  took  or  elected  into  those  or  other  magistracies,  and 
whom  Moses  made  rulers  over  them,  must  have  been  of  these 
seeing  they  could  not  choose  but  be  the  most  known  among 
the  tribes,  and  were  likeliest  by  the  advantages  of  education  to 
be  the  most  wise  and  understanding. 

''Solon  having  found  the  Athenians  neither  locally  nor 
genealogically,  but  by  their  different  ways  of  life,  divided  into 
four  tribes — ^that  is,  into  the  soldiery,  the  tradesmen,  the 
husbandmen,  and  the  goatherds — instituted  a  new  diittribution 
of  them,  according  to  the  sense  or  valuation  of  their  estates,  into 
four  classes  :  the  first,  second,  and  third,  consisting  of  such  as 
were  proprietors  in  land,  distinguished  by  the  rate  of  their 
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freeholds,  with  that  stamp  upon  them,  which  maldng  then 
capable  of  adding  honour  to  their  riches,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
senate,  and  all  the  magistracies,  excluded  the  fourth,  being  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  far  greater  in  number  than  the  former 
three,  from  all  other  right,  as  to  those  capacities,  except  the 
election  of  these,  who  by  this  means  became  an  hereditanf 
aristocracy  or  senatorian  order  of  nobility.  This  was  that 
course  which  came  afterwards  to  be  the  destruction  of  Rome, 
and  had  now  ruined  Athens.  The  nobility,  according  to  the 
inevitable  nature  of  such  a  one,  having  laid  the  plot  how  to 
divest  the  people  of  the  result,  and  so  to  draw  the  whole  power 
of  the  commonwealth  to  themselves ;  which  in  all  likelihood 
they  had  done,  if  the  people,  coming  by  mere  chance  to  be 
victorious  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  famous  for  defending 
Greece  against  the  Persians,  had  not  returned  with  such  courage 
as  irresistibly  broke  the  classes,  to  which  of  old  they  had  borne 
a  white  tooth,  brought  the  nobility  to  equal  terms,  and  the 
senate  with  the  magistracies  to  be  common  to  both;  the 
magistracies  by  suffrage,  and  the  senate  (which  was  the  mischief 
of  it,  as  I  shall  show  anon  in  that  constitution)  by  lot  only. 

'^  The  Lacedemonians  were  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  saine 
cause  with  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  no  other  than  a  nobility* 
even  according  to  the  definition  given  of  nobility  by  Machiavd ; 
for  they  neither  exercised  any  trade,  nor  laboured  their  lands  or 
lots,  which  was  done  by  their  helots  :  wherefore  some  nobility 
'may  be  far  from  pernicious  in  a  commonwealth  by  Machiavd's 
own  testimony,  who  is  an  admirer  of  this,  though  the  servants 
thereof  were  more  in  number  than  the  citizens.  To  these 
servants  I  hold  the  answer  of  Lycurgus,  when  he  bade  him  who 
asked  why  he  did  not  admit  the  people  to  the  government  of 
his  commonwealth,  to  go  home  and  admit  his  servants  to  the 
government  of  his  family,  to  relate :  for  neither  were  the 
Lacedemonians  servants,  nor  further  capable  of  the  govemnnent, 
unless,  whereas  the  congregation  had  the  result,  he  should  have 
given  them  the  debate  also ;  every  one  of  these  that  attained  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  major  vote  of  the  congregation,  beifig 
equally  capable  of  the  senate. 

"  The  nobiUty  of  Rome,  and  their  capacity  of  the  senate,  I 
Imv^  already  described  by  that  of  Athens  before  the  battle  of 
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Matsea,  saving  only  that  the  Athenian  was  never  eligible  into 
lie  senate  without  the  suffrage  of  the  people  till  the  introduction 
)f  the  lot,  but  the  Roman  nobility  ever :  for  the  patricians  were 
dected  into  the  senate  by  the  kings,  by  the  consuls,  or  the 
rensprs,  or  if  a  plebeian  happened  to  be  conscribed,  he  and 
bis  posterity  became  patricians.  Nor,  though  the  people  had 
many  disputes  with  the  nobility,  did  this  ever  come  in  con- 
troversy, which,  if  there  had  been  nothing  else,  might  in  my 
judgment  have  been  enough  to  overturn  that  commonwealth. 

"The  Venetian  nobility,  but  that  they  are  richer,  and  not 
military,  resemble  at  all  other  points  the  Lacedemonian,  as  I 
have  already  shown.  These  Machiavel  excepts  from  his  rule, 
by  saying  that  their  estates  are  rather  personal  than  real,  or  of 
any  great  revenue  in  land,  which  comes  to  our  account,  and 
shows  that  a  nobility  or  party  of  the  nobility,  not  overbalancing 
in  dominion,  is  not  dangerous,  but  of  necessary  use  in  every 
commonwealth,  provided  it  be  rightly  ordered ;  for  if  it  be  so 
ordered  as  was  that  of  Rome,  though  they  do  not  overbalance 
at  the  beginning,  as  they  did  not  there,  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
they  do,  as '  is  clear  both  in  reason  and  experience  towards  the 
latter  end.  That  the  nobility  only  be  capable  of  the  senate  is 
there  only  not  dangerous,  where  there  be  no  other  citizens,  as  in 
this  government  and  that  of  Lacedemon. 

"The  nobility  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  though  but  few, 
have  privileges  not  only  distinct  from  the  people,  but  so  great, 
that  in  some  sovereignties  they  have  a  negative  voice ;  an 
example  which  I  am  far  from  commending,  being  such  as  (if 
those  governments  were  not  cantonized,  divided,  and  subdivided 
into  many  petty  sovereignties  that  balance  one  another,  and  in 
which  the  nobility,  except  they  had  a  prince  at  the  head  of  them, 
can  never  join  to  make  work)  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
that  ever  was  but  the  Gothic,  of  which  it  favours.  For  in 
ancient  commonwealths  you  shall  never  find  a  nobility  to  have 
had  a  negative  but  by  the  poll,  which,  the  people  being  far  more 
w  number,  came  to  nothing;  whereas  these  have  it,  be  they 
never  so  few,  by  their  stamp  or  order. 

^  Ours  of  Oceana  have  nothing  else  but  their  education  and 
their  leisure  for  the  public,  furnished  by  their  case  and  compe- 
tent riches  :  and  their  intrinsic  value,  which,  according  as  it 
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comes  to  hold  weight  in  the  judgment  or  suffrage  of  the  peopfet 
is  their  only  way  to  honour  and  preferment.  Wherefore  I  would 
have  your  lordships  to  look  upon  your  children  as  such,  who,  if 
they  come  to  shake  off  some  part  of  their  bs^age,  shall  make 
the  more  quick  and  glorious  march  ;  for  it  was  nothii^  else  bat 
the  baggage,  sordidly  plundered  by  the  nobility  of  Rome,'  that 
lost  the  victory  of  the  whole  world  in  the  midst  of  her  triumph. 

"Having  followed  the  nobility  thus  close^  they  bring  us, 
according  to  their  natural  course  and  divers  kinds,  to  the  divers 
constitutions  of  the  senate. 

^*That  of  Israel  (as  was  shown  by  my  right  noble  Lord 
Phosphorus  de  Auge,  in  the  opening  of  the  conmionwealth) 
consisted  of  seventy  elders,  elected  at  first  by  the  people.  Bat 
whereas  they  were  for  life,  they  ever  after  (though  without  any 
divine  precept  for  it)  substituted  their  successors  by  ordinatioB, 
which  ceremony  was  most  usually  performed  by  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  by  this  means  a  commonwealth  of  as  popular 
institution  as  can  be  found  became,  as  it  is  accounted  by 
Josephus,  aristocraticaL  From  this  ordination  derives  that 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  into  the  Christian  Church ; 
for  which  cause  I  think  it  is  that  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  be  aristocratical,  thou|^  the 
Apostles,  to  the  end,  as  I  conceive,  that  they  might  give  no 
occasion  to  such  a  mistake,  but  show  that  they  intended  the 
government  of  the  Church  to  be  popular,  ordained  elders,  as  has 
been  shown,  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  (or  free  suffrage  of  the 
people)  in  every  congr^ation  or  eccUsia  :  for  that  is  the  word 
in  the  original,  being  borrowed  from  the  civil  congr^;ations  o( 
the  people  in  Athens  and  Lacedemoh,  which  were  so  called ; 
and  the  word  for  holding  up  of  hands  in  the  text  is  also  the 
very  same,  which  signified  the  suffrage  of  the  people  in  Athens^ 
X^^poTovi\Q03nt^  \  for  the  suffrage  of  the  Athenians  was  given 
per  chirotonian^  says  Enmiius. 

"  The  council  of  the  bean  (as  was  shown  by  my  Lord  Navarchus 
de  Paraio  in  his  full  discourse),  being  the  proposing  senate  of 
Athens  (for  that  of  the  Areopagites  was  a  judicatory),  consisted  ol 
four,  Some  say  five  hundred  senators,  elected  annually,  all  at 
once,  and  by  a  mere  lot  without  suffrage.  Wherefore  though 
the  senate,  to  correct  the  temerity  of  the  lot,  had  power  to  cast 
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out  such  as  they  should  judge  unworthy  of  that  honour,  this 
related  to  manners  only,  and  was  not.  sufficient  to  repair  the 
commonwealth,  which  by  such  means  became  impotent;  and 
forasmuch  as  her  senate  consisted  not  of  the  natural  aristocracy, 
which  in  a  commonwealth  is  the  only  spur  and  rein  of  the 
people,  it  was  cast  headlong  by  the  rashness  of  her  demagogues 
or  gi^ndees  into  ruin  ;  while  her  senate,  like  the  Roman  tribunes 
(who  almost  always,  instead  of  governing,  were  rather  governed 
by  the  multitude),  proposed  not  to  the  result  only,  but  to  the 
debate  also  of  the  people,  who  were  therefore  called  to  the 
pulpits,  where  some  vomited,  and  others  drank,  poison. 

^'  The  senate  of  Lacedemon,  most  truly  discovered  by  my 
Lord  Laco  de  Scytale,  consisted  but  of  thirty  for  life,  whereof  the 
two  kings,  having  but  single  votes,  were  hereditary,  the  rest 
elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  people,  but  out  of  such  as 
were  sixty  years  of  age.  These  had  the  whole  debate  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  themselves,  and  proposed  to  the  result  only  of  the 
people.  And  now  the  riddle  which  I  have  heretofore  found 
troublesome  to  unfold,  is  out ;  that  is  to  say,  why  Athens  and 
Lacedemon,  consisting  each  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  the 
one  should  be  held  a  democracy,  and  the  other  an  aristocracy, 
or  laudable  oligarchy,  as  it  is  termed  by  Isocrates ;  for  that  word 
is  not,  wherever  you  meet  it,  to  be  branded,  seeing  it  is  used 
also  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  sometimes  in  a  good 
sense.  The  main  difference  was,  that  the  people  in  this  had  the 
result  only,  and  in  that  the  debate  and  result  too.  But  for  my 
part,  where  the  people  have  the  election  of  the  senate,  not 
bound  to  a  distinct  order,  and  the  result,  which  is  the  sovereign 
power,  I  hold  them  to  have  that  share  in  the  government  (the 
senate  being  not  for  life)  whereof,  with  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  are  capable  in  nature,  and  such  a  government,  for 
that  causey  to  be  democracy;  though  I  do  not  deny  but  in 
Lacedemon,  the  paucity  of  the  senators  considered,  it  might  be 
called  oligarchy,  in  comparison  of  Athens ;  or,  if  we  look  on 
their  continuance  for  life,  though  they  had  been  more,  aristo- 
cracy. 

^  The  senate  of  Rome  (whose  fame  has  been  heard  to  thunder 
in  the  eloquence  of  my  Lord  Dolabella  d'Enyo)  consisting  of 
three  hundied*  was»  in  regard  of  the  number,  less  oligarchical 
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than  that  of  Lacedemon ;  but  moxe  in  r^ard  of  the  patrician,  wIkh 
having  an  hereditary  capacity  of  the  same,  were  not  elected  to  that 
honour  by  the  people ;  but,  being  conscribed  by  the  censon, 
enjoyed  it  for  life.  Wherefore  these,  if  they  had  their  willi 
would  have  resolved  as  well  as  debated ;  which  set  the  peopk 
at  such  variance  with  them  as  dissolved  the  commonweaJth; 
whereas  if  the  people  had  enjoyed  the  result,  that  about  ^ 
Agrarian,  as  well  as  all  other  strife,  must  of  necessity  have 
ceased. 

"The  senates  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  (as  I  have  leant  of 
my  Lords  Alpester  and  Glaucus),  being  bound  up  (like  the  sheaf 
of  arrows  which  the  latter  gives)  by  leagues,  lie  Uke  those  in 
their  quivers ;  but  arrows,  when  they  come  to  be  drawn,  fly  fron 
this  way  and  from  that ;  and  I  am  contented  that  these  coa* 
cemed  us  not 

"That  of  Venice  (by  the  faithful  testimony  of  my  most 
excellent  Lord  Linceus  df  Stella)  has  obliged  a  world,  suffideot^ 
punished  by  its  own  blindness  and  ingratitude,  to  repent  aad 
be  wiser:  for  whereas  a  commonwealth  in  which  there  is  00 
senate^  or  where  the  senate  is  corrupt,  cannot  stand,  the  gitat 
council  of  Venice,  like  the  statue  of  Nilus,  leans  upon  an  ont 
or  waterpot,  which  pours  forth  the  senate  in  so  pure  and  per* 
petual  a  stream,  as  being  unable  to  stagnate,  is  for  ever  inca* 
pable  of  corruption.  The  fuller  description  of  this  senate  0 
contained  in  that  of  Oceana  ;  and  that  of  Oceana  in  the  i<)>^ 
going  orders.  To  every  one  of  which,  because  something  his 
been  already  said,  I  shall  not  speak  in  particular.  But  A 
general,  your  senate,  and  the  other  assembly,  or  the  prerogative, 
as  I  shall  show  in  due  place,  are  perpetual,  not  as  lakes  or 
.  puddles,  but  as  the  rivers  of  Eden  ;  and  are  beds  made,  as  yoi 
have  seen,  to  receive  the  whole  people,  by  a  due  'and  futhfia 
vicissitude,  into  their  current.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  late  wafi 
alternate.  Alternate  life  in  government  is  the  alternate  <fe^ 
of  it. 

**  This  was  the  Gothic  work,  whereby  the  former  govcmroe"^ 
(which  was  not  only  a  ship,  but  a.gust  too)  could  never  opca  her 
sails,  but  in  danger  to  overset  herself:  neither  could  make  aoy 
voyage  nor  lie  safe  in  her  own  harbour.  The  wars  of  later  ages» 
says  Verulamius,  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in  lespect  of  the^ 
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ory  and  honour  which  reflected  on  men  from  the  wars  in 
ident times.  Their  shipping  of  this  sort  was  for  voyages; 
ndare  not  launch,  nor  lies  it  safe  at  home.  Your  Gothic 
iiiticians  seem  to  me  rather  to  have  invented  some  new 
nnunition  or  gunpowder,  in  their  king  and  parliament,  than 
vemment  For  what  is  become  of  the  princes  (a  kind  of 
oplc)  in  Germany  ? — ^blown  up.  Where  are  the  estates,  or  the 
wer  of.the  people  in  France  ? — ^blown  up.  Where  is  that  of 
t  people  in  Arragon,  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  ? 
blown  up.  On  the  other  side,  where  is  the  king  of  Spain's 
^r  in  Holland?— blown  up.  Where  is  that  of  the  Austrian 
inces  in  Switzerland  ? — blown  up.  This  perpetual  peevishness 
4  jealousy,  imder  the  alternate  empire  of  the  prince  and  of 
t  people,  is  obnoxious  to  every  spark.  Nor  shall  any  man 
ow  a  reason  that  will  be  holding  in  prudence,  why  the  people 
Oceana  have  blown  up  their  king,  but  that  their  kings  did 
t  first  blow  up  them.  The  rest  is  discourse  for  ladies, 
faerefore  your  parliaments  are  not  henceforth  to  come  out  of 
f  bag  of  i£olus,  but  by  your  galaxies,  to  be  the  perpetual  food 
the  fire  of  Vesta. 

*  Your  galaxies,  which  divide  the  house  into  so  many  regions, 
i  three ;  one  of  which  Constituting  the  third  region  is  annually 
Ken,  but  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  which  causes  the  house 
tving  at  once  blossoms,  fruit  half  ripe,  and  others  dropping 
in  full  maturity)  to  resemble  an  orange-tree,  such  as  is  at  the 
Be  time  an  education  or  spring,  and  a  harvest  too ;  for  the 
>ple  have  made  a  very  ill  choice  in  the  man,  who  is  not  easily 
^le  of  the  perfect  knowledge  in  one  year  of  the  senatorian 
fers;  which  knowledge,  allowing  him  for  the  first  to  have 
31  a  novice,  brings  him  thtf  second  year  to  practice,  and  time 
Nigh.  For  at  this  rate  you  must  always  have  two  hundred 
^wing  men  in  the  government.  And  thus  the  vicissitude  of 
or  senators  is  not  perceivable  in  the  steadiness  and  perpetuity 
your  senate ;  which,  like  that  of  Venice,  being  always 
tnging,  is  for  ever  the  same.  And  though  other  poUticians 
^e  not  so  well  imitated  their  pattern,  there  is  nothing  more 
ious  in  Nature,  seeing  a  man  who  wears  the  same  flesh  but  a 
Bt  time,  is  nevertheless  the  same  man,  and  of  the  same 
lius  ;  and  whence  is  this  but  from  the  constancy  of  Nature* 
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in  holding  a  man  to  her  orders  ?  Wherefore  keep  also  to  fod 
orders.  But  this  is  a  mean  request ;  your  orders  will  be  woid 
little  if  .they  do  not  hold  you  to  them,  wherefore  embaHc 
They  are  like  a  ship,  if  you  be  once  aboard,  you  do  not  oiq 
them,  but  they  you;  and  see  how  Venice  stands  to  ba 
tackling :  you  will  no  more  forsake  them  than  you  will  )a\ 
into  the  sea. 

"  But  they  are  very  many  and  difficult.  O,  my  Lords,  wM 
seaman  casts  away  his  card  because  it  has  four-and-tveoQ 
points  of  the  compass  ?  and  yet  those  are  very  near  as  mw) 
and  as  difficult  as  the  orders  in  the  whole  circumference  of  yM 
commonwealth.  Consider,  how  have  we  been  tossed  ^ 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  lost  by  the  glib  tongues  of  y<* 
demagogues  and  grandees  in  our  own  havens  ?  A  company « 
fiddlers  that  have  disturbed  your  rest  for  your  groat ;  /2000  • 
0*1^  ;63ooo  a  year  to  another,  has  been  nothing.  And  for  "^ 
Is  there  one  of  them  that  yet  knows  what  a  commonwealth  iS' 
And  are  you  yet  afraid  of  such  a  government  in  which  thesi 
shall  not  dare  to  scrape  for  fear  of  the  statute  ?  Themistode 
could  not  fiddle,  but  could  make  of  a  small  city  a  great  con 
monwealth  :  these  have  fiddled,  and  for  your  money,  till  the* 
have  brought  a  great  commonwealth  \A  a  small  city. 

**  It  grieves  me,  while  I  consider  how,  and  from  what  ossA 
imaginary  difficulties  will  be  aggravated,  that  the  for^ 
orders  are  not  capable  of  any  greater  clearness  in  discoms 
or  writing ;  but  if  a  man  should  make  a  book,  describing  evo] 
trick  and  passage,  it  would  &re  no  otherwise  with  a  game  > 
cards ;  and  this  is  no  more,  if  a  man  plays  upon  the  sqoai* 
*  There  is  a  great  difference/  says  Verulamius,  'betwecfl^ 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man  (between  a  demagogue  and  ^ 
legislator)  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  abiliQ 
as  there  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  «<& 
so  there  be  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  faciioos,  tha 
are  otherwise  weak  men.'  Allow  me  but  these  orders,  and  k 
them  come  with  their  cards  in  their  sleeves,  or  pack  if  they  cai 
^  Again/  says  he,  Mt  is  one  thing  to  understand  persons,  ant 
another  to  understand  matters  ;  for  many  are  perfect  in  oKtf 
humours  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  < 
business,,  which  ^is  the  constitution  of  one  that  has  studied  o4 
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more  than  books.  But  there  is  nothing  more  hurtful  in  a  state 
than  that  cunning  men  should  pass  for  wise.'  His  words  are 
an  oracle.  As  Dionysius,  when  he  could  no  longer  exercise  his 
tyranny  among  men,  turned  schoolmaster,  that  he  might  exercise 
it  among  boys.  Allow  me  but  these  orders,  and  your  grandees^ 
so  well  skilled  in  the  baits  and  palates  of  men,  shall  turn  rat- 
catchers. 

"  And  whereas  '  councils  (as  is  discreetly  observed  by  the  same 
author  in  his  time)  are  at  this  day,  in  most  places,  but  familiar 
meetings  (somewhat  like  the  academy  of  our  provosts),  where 
matters  are  rather  talked  on  than  debated,  and  run  too  swift  to 
order  an  act  of  council ;'  give  me  my  orders,  and  see  if  I  have* 
not  puzzled  your  demagogues. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  my  desire  to  return  upon  haunts,  as  theirs 
that  will  not  be  satisfied ;  wherefore  if,  notwithstanding  what  was 
said  of  dividing  and  choosing  in  our  preliminary  discourses, 
men  will  yet  be  returning  to  the  question.  Why  the  senate  must 
be  a  council  apart  (though  even  in  Athens,  where  it  ¥ras  of  no 
other  constitution  than  the  popular  assembly,  the  distinction  of 
it  from  the  other  was  never  held  less  than  necessary)  this  may 
be  added  to  the  former  reasons,  that  if  the  aristocracy  be  not  for 
the  debate,  it  is  for  nothing ;  but  if  it  be  for  debate,  it  must 
have  convenience  for  it ;  and  what  convenience  is  there  for 
debate  in  a  crowd,  where  there  is  nothing  but  jostling,  treading 
upon  one  another,  and  stilting  of  blood,  than  which  in  this  case 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  ?  Truly,  it  was  not  ill  said  of 
my  Lord  Epimonus,  that  Venice  plays  her  game,  as  it  were,  at 
billiards  or  nine-holes ;  and  so  may  your  lordships,  unless  your 
ribs  be  so  strong  that  you  think  better  of 'football:  for  such 
sport  is  debate  in  a  popular  assembly,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
distinction  of  the  senate,  was  the  destruction  of  Athens." 

This  speech  concluded  the  debate  which  happened  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  senate.  The  next  assembly  is  that  of  the  people 
or  prerogative  tribe. 

The  fiice,  or  mien,  of  the  prerogative  tribe  for  the  arras,  the 
Worses,  and  the  discipline,  but  more  especially  for  the  select 
"»cn,  is  that  of^  very  noble  regiment,  or  rather  of  two ;  the  one 
of  horse,  divided  into  three  troops  (besides  that  of  the  provinces. 
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which  will  be  shown  hereafter),  with  their  captains,  comets,  and 
two  tribunes  of  the  horse  at  the  head  of  them  ;  the  other  of  foot 
in  three'  companies  (besides  that  of  the  provinces),  with  thdr 
captains,  ensigns,  and  two  tribunes  of  the'  foot  at  the  head  ot 
them.  The  first  troop  is  called  the  PkasmXy  the  second  the 
Pelican^  and  the  third  the  Swallow,  The  first  company  the 
CypresSf  the  second  the  Myrtle^  and  the  third  the  Spray,  Of 
these  again  (not  without  a  near  resemblance  of  the  Ronun 
division  of  a  tribe)  the  Phcenix  and  the  Cypress  constitute  the 
first  class,  the  Pelican  and  the  Myrtle  the  second,  and  the 
Swallow  with  the  Spray  the  third,  renewed  every  spring  by 

The  one-and-twentieth  order,  "Directing,  that  upon  cvtiy 
Monday  next  ensuing  the'  last  of  March,  the  deputies  of  the 
annual  galaxy  arriving  at  the  pavilion  in  the  halo,  and  electing 
one  captain  and  one  comet  of  the  Swallow  (triennial  officers)  bjr 
and  out  of  the  cavalry  at  the  horse  urn,  according  to  the  rules 
contained  in  the  ballot  of  the  hundred ;  and  one  crptain  with 
one  ensign  of  the  Spray  (triennial  officers)  by  and  out  of  the  iv 
fantry  at  the  foot  urn,  after  the  same  way  of  balloting,  constitute 
and  become  the  third  classes  of  the  prerogative  tribe/' 

Seven  deputies  are  annually  returned  by  every  tribe,  whereof 
three  are  horse,  aud  four  are  foot ;  and  there  be  fifty  tribes :  so 
the  Swallow  must  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  the 
Spray  of  two  hundred  foot.  And  the  rest  of  the  classes  being 
two,  each  of  them  in  number  equal,  the  whole  prerogative 
(besides  the  provinces,  that  is,  the  knights  and  deputies  of 
Marpesia  and  Panopea)  must  consist  of  1050  deputies.  And  these 
troops  and  companies  may  as  well  be  called  centuries  as  those 
of  the  Romans ;  for  the  Romans  related  not,  in  so  naming  theiis, 
to  the  number.  And  whereas  they  were  distributed  according 
to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  so  are  these  ;  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  last  order,  are  now  accommodated  with  their  triennial 
officers.  But  there  be  others  appertaining  to  this  tribe  whose 
election,  being  of  far  greater  importance,  is  annual,  as  foUovs 
in 

The  twenty-second  order,  "Whereby  the  first  class  having 
elected  their  triennial  officers,  and  made  oath  to  the  old  tribunes, 
that  they  will  neither  introduce,  cause,  nor  to  th^  power  soflo 
debate  to  be  introduced  into  any  popular  assembly  of  this 
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government,  but  to  their  utmost  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  seize 
and  deliver  any  person  or  persons  in  that  way  offending,  and 
striking  at  the  root  of  this  commonwealth,  to  the  council  of  war, 
are  to  proceed  with  the  other  two  classes  of  the  prerogative  tribe 
to  election  of  the  new  tribunes,  being  four  annual  magistrates, 
whereof  two  are  to  be  elected  out  of  the  cavalry  at  the  horse 
urn,  and  two  out  of  the  infantry  at  the  footum,  according  to  the 
common  ballot  of  the  tribes.  And  they  may  be  promiscuously 
chosen  out  of  any  classes,  provided  that  the  same  person  shall 
not  be  capable  of  bearing  the  tribunitian  honour  twice  in  the  term 
of  one  galaxy.  The  tribunes  thus  chosen  shall  receive  the  tribe  (in 
reference  to  the  power  of  mustering  and  disciplining  the  same) 
as  commanders-in-chief,  and  for  the  rest  as  magistrates,  whose 
proper  function  is  prescribed  by  the  next  order.  The  tribunes 
may  give  leave  to  any  number  of  the  prerogative,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  at  a  time,  to  be  absent,  so  they  be  not  magistrates 
nor  officers,  and  return  within  three  months.  If  a  magistrate 
or  officer  has  a  necessary  occasion,  he  may  also  be  absent  for 
the  space  of  one  month,  provided  that  there  be  not  above  three 
comets  or  ensigns,  two  captains,  or  one  tribune  so  absent  at  one 
time." 

To  this  the  Archon  spoke  at  the  institution  after  this  manner  .-— 

"My  Lords,— 
"  It  is  affinned  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  that  the 
commonwealths  of  Greece  were  all  shaken  or  ruined  by  the  in- 
temperance of  their  conUtia^  or  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
truth  is,  if  good  heed  in  this  point  be  not  taken,  a  commonwealth 
will  have  bad  l^s.  But  all  the  world  knows  he  should  have 
excepted  Lacedemon,  where  the  people,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  oracle,  had  no  power  at  aU  of  debate,  nor  (till  after  Lyssmder, 
whose  avarice  opened  a  gulf  that  was  not  long  ere  it  swallowed 
up  his  country)  came  it  ever  to  be  exercised  by  them.  Whence 
that  commonwealth  stood  longest  and  firmest  of  any  other  but 
this,  in  our  days,  of  Venice ;  which,  having  underlaid  herself 
with  the  like  institution,  owes  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of 
Iter  steadiness  to  the  same  principle ;  the  great  council,  which  is 
with  her  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  my  Lord  Epimonoiy 
■tc^^  speaking  a  word*    Nor  shall  any  commonwealth,  where 
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the  people  in  their  political  capacity  is  talkativCs  ever  see  half 
the  days  of  one  of  these,  but,  being  carried  away  by  vain- 
glorious men  (that,  as  Overbury  says,  void  more  than  they 
drink),  swim  down  the  stream,  as  did  Athens,  the  most 
prating  of  these  dames,  when  that  same  ranting  fellow 
Alcibiades  fell  a-demagogin|^  for  the  Silician  war.  But  whereas 
debate,  by  the  authority  and  experience  of  Lacedemon  and 
Venice,  is  not  to  be  committed  to  the  people  in  a  well-ordered 
government,  it  may  be  said  that  the  order  specified  is  hot  a 
slight  bar  in  a  matter  of  like  danger;  for  so  much  as  an  oath, 
if  there  be  no  recourse  upon  the  breach  of  it,  is  a  weak  tie  for 
such  hands  as  have  the  sword  in  them,  wherefore  what 
should  hinder  the  people  of  Oceana,  if  they  happen  not  to  regard 
an  oath  from  assuming  debate,  and  making  themselves  as  madi 
an  anarchy  as  those  of  Athens.  To  which  I  answer,  TaJce  the 
common  sort  in  a  private  capacity,  and,  except  they  be  injured, 
you  shall  find  them  to  have  a  bashfulness  in  the  presence  of  the 
better  sort,  or  wiser  men,  acknowledging  their  abilities  by 
attention,  and  accounting  it  no  mean  honour  to  receive  respect 
from  them ;  but  if  they  be  injured  by  them,  they  hate  them,  and 
the  more  for  being  wise  or  great,  because  that  makes  it  the 
greater  injury..  Nor  refrain  they  in  this  case  from  any  kind  of 
intemperance  of  speech,  if  of  actfon.  It  is  no  otherwise  with  a 
people  in  their  political  capacity ;  you  shall  never  find  that 
they  have  assumed  debate  for  itself,  but  for  something  else. 
Wherefore  in  Lacedemon  where  there  was,  and  in  Venice  where 
there  is,  nothing  else  for  which  they  should  assume  it,  they  have 
never  shown  so  much  as  an  inclination  to  it.  Nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  such  a  desire  in  the  people  of  Rome  (who 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  had  been  very  well  contented  with 
the  power  of  result  either  in  the  parochial  assemblies,  as  it  was 
settled  upon  them  by  him,  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  hundreds, 
as  it  was  altered  in  their  regard  for  the  worse  by  Servius  ToUius) 
till  news  was  brought,  some  fifteen  years  after  the  exile  of 
Tarquin,  their  late  king  (during  which  time  the  senate  IukI 
governed  pretty  well),  that  he  was  dead  at  the  court  of  Artsto* 
demus  the  tyrant  of  Cumae.  •  Whereupon  the  patricians,  or 
nobility,  began  to  let  out  the  hitherto  dissembled  venom  which 
is  inherent  in  the  root  of  oligarchy,  and  fell  immediately  upon 
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injuring  the  people  beyond  all  moderation*  For  whereas  the 
people  had  served  both  gallantly  and  contentedly  in  arms  upon 
their  own  charges,  and,  though  joint  purchasers  by  their  swords 
of  the  conquered  lands,  had  not  participated  in  the  same  to 
abore  two  acres  a  man  (the  rest  being  secretly  usurped  by  the 
patricians),  they,  through  the  meanness  of  their  support  and  the 
greatness  of  their  expense,  being  generally  indebted,  no  sooner 
returned  home  with  victory  to  lay  down  their  arms,  than  they 
were  snatched  up  by  their  creditors,  the  nobility,  to  cram  gaols. 
Whereupon,  but  with  the  greatest  modesty  that  was  ever  known 
in  the  like  case,  they  first  fell  upon  debate,  affirming,  'That  they 
were  oppressed  and  captivated  at  home,  while  abroad  they 
fought  for  liberty  and  empire,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
common  people  was  safer  in  time  of  war  than  peace,  among 
their  enemies  than  their  fellow-citizens.'  It  is  true  that  when 
they  could  not  get  the  senate,  through  fear,  as  was  pretended  by 
the  patricians,  to  assemble  and  take  their  grievances  into  con- 
sideration, they  grew  so  much  the  warmer,  that  it  was  glad  to 
meet ;  where  Appius  Claudius,  a  fierce  spirit,  was  of  opinion 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  consular  power,  whereby  some 
of  the  brands  of  sedition  being  taken  off,  the  fiame  might  be 
extinguished.  Servilius,  being  of  another  temper,  thought  it 
hetter  and  safer  to  try  if  the  people  might  be  bowed  than 
broken.  But  this  debate  was  interrupted  by  tumultuous  news 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  Volsci,  a  case  in  which  the  senate 
had  no  recourse  but  to  the  people,  who,  contrary  to  their  former 
custom  upon  the  like  occasions,  would  not  stir  a  foot,  but  fell 
a-laughing,  and  saying, '  Let  them  fight  that  have  something  to 
fight  for.'  The  senate  that  had  purses,  and  could  not  sing  so 
well  before  the  thief,  being  in  a  great  perplexity,  found  no 
possible  way  out  of  it  but  to  beseech  Servilius,  one  of  a  genius 
well  known  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  accept  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  make  some  such  use  of  it  as  might  be  helpful  to  the 
patrician  interest  Servilius,  accepting  of  the  offer,  and  making 
use  of  his  interest  with  the  people,  persuaded  them  to  hope  well 
of  the  good  intention  of  the  fathers,  whom  it  would  Uttle  beseem 
to  be  forced  to  those  things  which  would  lose  their  grace,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  enemy,  if  they  came  not  freely;  and  withal 
published  an  edict,  that  no  man  sfaonld  withhold  a  citiaea  of 
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Rome  by  imprisonment  from  giving  his  name  (for  that  was  the 
way,  as  I  shall  have  opportunity  hereafter  to  show  more  at 
large,  whereby  they  drew  out  their  armies),  nor  to  seize  or  sell 
any  man's  goods  or  children  that  was  in  the  camp.  Wheiteupon 
the  people  with  a  mighty  concourse  immediately  took  arms, 
marched  forth,  and  (which  to  them  was  as  easy  as  to  be  put  into 
the  humour,  and  that,  as  appears  in  this  place,  was  not  bard) 
totally  defeated  the  Volsci  first,  then  the  Sabines  (for  the 
neighbouring  nations,  hoping  to  have  had  a  good  bargain  of  the 
discord  in  Rome,  were  up  in  arms  on  all  sides),  and  after  the 
Sabines  the  Aurunci.  Whence  returning  victorious  in  three 
battles,  they  expected  no  less  than  that  the  senate  would  have 
made  good  their  words,  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  other  consul 
of  his  innate  pride,  and  that  he  might  frustrate  the  faith  of  his 
colleague,  caused  the  soldiers  (who  being  set  at  liberty^  had 
behaved  themselves  with  such  valour)  to  be  restored  at  their 
return  to  their  creditors  and  their  gaols.  Great  resort  upon  this 
was  made  by  the  people  to  Servilius,  showing  him  their  wounds* 
calling  him  'to  witness  how  they  had  behaved  themselves,  and 
minding  him  of  his  promise.  Poor  Servilius  was  sorry,  but  so 
overawed  with  the  headiness  of  his  colleague,  and  the  o1>stinaqr 
of  the  whole  faction  of  the  nobility,  that,  not  daring  to  do  any- 
thing  either  way,  he  lost  both  parties,  the  fathers  conceiving 
that  he  was  ambitious,  and  the  people  that  he  was  false  ;  while 
the  consul  Claudius,  continuing  to  countenance  such  as  daily 
seised  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  indebted  people,  had  still 
new  and  dangerous  controversies  with  them,  insomuch  that  the 
commonwealth  was  torn  with  horrid  division,  and  the  people 
(because  they  found  it  not  so  safe  or  so  effectual  in  public) 
minded  nothing  but  laying  their  heads  together  in  private  con- 
venticles. For  this  Aulus  Virginius  and  Titus  Vetusius,  the 
new  consuls,  were  reproved  by  the  senate  as  slothful,  and 
upbraided  with  the  virtue  of  Appius  Claudius.  Whereupon  the 
consuls  having  desired  the  senate  that  Ihey  might  know  their 
pleasure,  showed  afterwards, their  readiness  to  obey  it,  by 
summoning  the  people  according  to  command,  and  requiring 
names  whereby  to  draw  forth  an  army  for  diversion,  but  no 
man  would  answer.  Report  hereof  being  made  to  the  senate^ 
the  younger  sort  of  the  fathers  grew  so  hot  with  the  consuls 
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that  they  desired  them  to  abdicate  the  magistracy,  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  defend. 

'^Tiie  consuls,  though  they  conceived  themselves  to  be 
roughly  handled,«made  this  soft  answer :  'Fathers  conscript,  that 
you  may  please  to  take  notice  it  was  foretold  some  horrid  sedi- 
tion is  at  hand,  we  shall  onl^  desire  that  they  whose  valour  in 
this  place  is  so  great,  may  stand  hy  us  to  see  how  we  behave 
ourselves,  and  then  be  as  resolute  in  your  commands  as  you 
will ;  your  fatherhoods  may  know  if  we  be  wanting  in  tbc 
performance. 

"  At  this  some  of  the  hot  young  noblemen  returned  with  the 
consuls  to  the  tribunal,  before  which  the  people  were  yet 
standing  ;  and  the  consuls  having  generally  required  names  in 
vain,  to  put  it  to  something,  required  the  name  of  one  that  was 
ia  their  eye  particularly ;  on  whom,  when  he  moved  not,  they 
commanded  a  lictor  to  lay  hands;  but  the  people,  thronging  about 
the  party  summoned,  forbade  the  lictor,  who  durst  not  touch  him; 
at  which  the  hotspurs  that  came  with  the  consuls,  enraged  by 
the  affront,  descended  from  the  throne  to  the  aid  of  the  lictor ; 
from  whom  in  so  doing  they  turned  the  indignation  of  the 
people  upon  themselves  with  such  heat,  that  the  consuls  inter- 
posing, thought  fit,  by  remitting  the  assembly,  to  appease  the 
tumult ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  had  been  nothing  but 
noise.  Nor  was  there  less  in  the  senate,  being  suddenly  rallied 
upon  this  occasion,  where  they  that  received  the  repulse,  with 
others  whose  heads  were  as  addle  as  their  own,  fell  upon  the 
business  as  if  it  had  been  to  be  determined  by .  clamour,  till  the 
consuls,  upbraiding  the  senate  that  it  differed  not  from  the 
market-place,  reduced  the  house  to  orders.  And  the  fathers, 
having  been  consulted  accordingly,  there  were  three  opinions  : 
Publius  Virginius  conceived  that  the  consideration  to  be  had 
upon  the  matter  in  question,  or  aid  of  the  indebted  and 
imprisoned  people,  was  not  to  be  further  extended  than  to  such 
as  had  engaged  upon  the  promise  made  by  Servilius ;  Titus 
Laigius,  that  it  was  no  time  to  think  it  enough,  if  men's  merits 
were  acknowledged,  while  the  whole  people,  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  their  debts,  could  not  emerge  without  some  common 
aid,  which  to  restrain,  by  putting  some  into  a  better  condition 
than   others,  would  rather   more   inflame  the  discord   than 
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extinguish  it ;  Appius  Claudius  (still  upon  the  old  haunt)  would 
have  it  that  the  people  were  rather  wanton  than  fierce ;  it  was 
not  oppression  that  necessitated,  but  their  power  that  invited 
them  to  these  freaks ;  the  empire  of  the  consuls  since  the  appeal 
to  the  people  (whereby  a  plebeian  might  ask  his  fellows  if  he 
were  a  thieO  being  but  a  mere  scarecrow.  '  Go  to/  says  he,  Met  us 
create  the  dictator,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  and  then  let 
me  see  more  of  this  work,  or  him  that  shall  forbid  my  lictor.' 
The  advice  of  Appius  was  abhorred  by  many ;  and  to  introduce 
a  general  recision  of  debts  with  Largius,  was  to  violate  all 
faith;  that  of  Virginius,  as  the  most  moderate,  would  have 
passed  best,  but  that  there  were  private  interests,  that  constant 
bane  of  the  public,  which  withstood  it  So  they  concluded  with 
Appius,  who  also  had  been  dictator,  if  the  consuls  and  some  of 
the  graver  sort  had  not  thought  it  altogether  unseasonable,  at  a 
time  when  the  Volsci  and  the  Sabines  were  up  again,  to  venture 
so  far  upon  alienation  of  the  people  :  for  which  cause  Valeritts, 
being  descended  from  the  Publicolas,  the  most  popular  fiamily, 
as  also  in  his  own  person  of  a  mild  nature,  was  rather  trusted 
with  so  rigid  a  magistracy.  Whence  it  happened  that  the 
people,  though  they  knew  well  enough  against  whom  the 
dictator  was  created,  feared  nothing  from  Valerius ;  but  upon  a 
new  promise  made  to  the  same  effect  with  that  of  ServiliuS| 
hoped  better  another  time,  and  throwing  away  all  disputes, 
gave  their  names  roundly,  went  out,  and,  to  be  brief,  came  home 
again  as  victorious  as  in  the  former  action,  the  dictator  entering 
the  city  in  triumph.  Nevertheless,  when  he  came  to  press  the 
senate  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  do  something  for  the  ease 
of  the  people,  they  regarded  him  no  more  as  to  that  point  than 
they  had  done  Servilius.  Whereupon  the  dictator,  in  disdain  to 
be  made  a  stale,  abdicated  his  magistracy,  and  went  home. 
Here,  then,  was  a  victorious  army  without  a  captain,  and  a  senate 
pulling  it  by  the  beard  in  their  gowns.  What  is  it  (if  you  have  read 
the  story,  for  there  is  not  such  another)  that  must  follow  ?  Can 
any  man  imagine  that  such  only  should  be  the  opportunity 
upon  which  this  people  could  run  away  ?  Alas,  poor  men,  the 
iGqui  and  the  Volsci  and  the  Sabines  were  nothing,  but  the 
fathers  invincible  t  There  they  sat  some  three  hundred  of  them 
armed  all  in  robes,  and  thundering  with  their  tongues,  without 
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any  hopes  in  the  earth  to  reduce  them  to  any  tolerable  conditions; 
Wherefore,  not  thinking  it  convenient  to  abide  long  so  near 
thezn,  away  marches  the  army,  and  encamps  in  the  fields.  This 
retreat  of  the  people  is  called  the  secession  of  Mount  Aventini 
where  they  lodged,  very  sad  at  their  condition,  but  not  letting 
fall  so  much  as  a  word  of  murmur  against  the  fathers.  The 
senate  by  this  time  were  great  lords,  had  the  whole  city  to 
themselves ;  but  certain  neighbours  were  upon  the  way  that 
might  come  to  speak  with  them,  not  asking  leave  of  the  porter. 
Wherefore  their  minds  became  troubled,  and  an  orator  was 
posted  to  the  people  to  make  as  good  conditions  with  them  as 
he  could  ;  but,  whatever  the  terms  were,  to  bring  them  home^ 
and  with  all  speed.  And  here  it  was  covenanted  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  that  these  should  have  magistrates 
of  their  own  election,  called  the  tribunes,  upon  which  they 
returned. 

*'  To  hold  you  no  longer,  the  senate  having  done  this  upon 
necessity,  made  frequent  attempts  to  retract  it  again,  while 
the  tribunes,  on  the  other  side,  to  defend  what  they  had  got, 
instituted  their  tributa  comitia,  or  council  of  the  people ;  where 
they  came  in  time,  and,  as  disputes  increased,  to  make  laws 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  called  pUbisciia,  Now  to 
conclude  in  the  point  at  which  I  drive :  such  were  the  steps 
whereby  the  people  of  Rome  came  to  assume  debate,  nor  is  it 
in  art  or  nature  to  debar  a  people  of  the  like  effect,  where  there 
Ss  the  like  cause.  For  Romulus,  having  in  the  election  of  his 
senate  squared  out  a  nobility  for  the  support  of  a  throne,  by 
making  that  of  the  patricians  a  distinct  and  hereditary  order, 
planted  the  commonwealth  upon  two  contrary  interests  or  roots, 
which,  shooting  forth,  in  time  produced  two  commonwealths,  the 
one  oligarchical  in  the  nobility,  the  other  a  mere  anarchy  of  the 
people,  and  ever  after  caused  a  perpetual  feud  and  enmity 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  even  to  death. 

''  Theife  is  not  a  more  noble  or  useful  question  in  the  politics 
than  that  which  is  started  by  Machiavel,  whether  means  were 
to  be  found  whereby  the  enmity  that  was  between  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  Rome  could  have  been  removed  ?  Nor  is  there 
any  other  in  which  we,  on  the  present  occasion,  are  so  much 
Concerned,  particularly  in  relation  to  this  author  ;  forasmuch  as 
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his  judgment  in  the  determination  of  the  question  standing,  otir 
commonwealth  falls.  And  he  that  will  erect  a  commonwealth 
against  the  judgment  of  Machiavel,  is  obliged  to  give  such 
reasons  for  his  enterprise  as  must  not  go  a-begging.  Wherefore 
to  repeat  the  politician  very  honestly,  but  somewhat  more 
briefly,  he  disputes  thus  : 

'''There  be  two  sorts  of  commonwealths,  the  one  for  pre- 
servation, as  Lacedemon  and  Venice  ;  the  other  for  increase^  as 
Rome. 

'"Lacedemon,  being  governed  by  a  king  and  a  small  senate, 
could  maintain  itself  a  long  time  in  that  condition,  because  the 
inhabitants,  being  few,  having  put  a  bar  upon  the  reception  of 
strangers,  and  living  in  a  strict  observation  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  which  now  had  got  reputation,  and  taken  away  all 
occasion  of  tumults,  might  well  continue  long  in  tranquillity. 
For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  introduced  a  greater  equality  in 
estates,  and  a  less  equality  in  honours,  whence  there  was  eqaal 
poverty ;  and  the  plebeians  were  less  ambitious,  because  the 
honours  or  magistracies  of  the  city  could  extend  but  to  a  few 
and  were  not  communicable  to  the  people,  nor  did  the 
nobility  by  using  them  ill  ever  give  them  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate of  the  same.  This  proceeded  from  the  kings,  whose 
principality,  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  nobility,  had  no 
greater  means  whereby  to  support  itself  than  to  shield  the 
people  from  all  injury ;  whence  the  people,  not  fearing  empire^ 
desired  it  not ;  and  so  all  occasion  of  enmity  between  the 
senate  and  the  people  was  taken  away.  But  this  union 
happened  especially  from  two  causes  :  the  one  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Lacedemon  being  few,  could  be  governed  by  the  few  ; 
the  other,  that,  not  receiving  strangers  into  their  commonwealth, 
they  did  not  corrupt  it,  nor  increase  it  to  such  a  proportion  as 
was  not  governable  by  the  few. 

" '  Venice  has  not  divided  with.her  plebeians,  but  all  are  caUed 
gentlemen  that  be  in  administration  of  the  government ;  for 
which  government  she  is  more  beholden  to  chance  than  the 
wisdom  of  her  law-makers  ;  for  many  retiring  to  those  islands, 
where  that  city  is  now  built,  from  the  inundations  of  barbarians 
that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  were  increased 
to  such  a  number  that  to  live  together  it  was  necessary  to  hare 
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laws,  they  ordained  a  fonn  of  government,  whereby  assembling 
often  in  council  upon  affairs,  and  finding  their  number  sufficient 
for  government,  they  put  a  bar  upon  all  such  as  repairing  after- 
wards to  their  city  should  become  inhabitants,  excluding  them 
from  participation  of  power.  Whence  they  that  were  included 
in  the  administration  had  right,  and  they  that  were  excluded, 
coming  afterwards,  and  being  received  upon  no  other  conditions 
to  be  inhabitants,  had  no  wrong  ;  and  therefore  had  no  occasion, 
nor  (being  never  trusted  with  arms)  any  means  to  be  tumultuous. 
Wherefore  this  conmionwealth  might  very  well  maintain  itself 
in  tranquillity. 

'* '  These  things  considered,  it  is  plain  that  the  Roman  legis- 
lators, to  have  introduced  a  quiet  state,  must  have  done  one  of 
these  two  things  :  either  shut  out  strangers,  as  the  Lacede* 
moninns  ;  or,  as  the  Venetians,  not  allowed  the  people  to  bear 
arms.  But  they  did  neither.  By  which  means  the  people, 
having  power  and  increase,  were  in  perpetual  tumult.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  helped  in  a  commonwealth  for  increase,  seeing  if 
Rome  had  cut  off  the  occasion  of  her  tumults,  she  must  have  cut 
off  the  means  of  her  increase,  and  by  consequence  of  her 
greatness. 

**  *  Wherefore  let  a  legislator  consider  with  himself  whether  he 
would  make  his  commonwealth  for  preservation,  in  which  case 
she  may  be  free  from  tumults ;  or  for  increase,  in  which  case 
she  must  be  infested  with  them. 

'* '  If  he  makes  her  for  preservation,  she  may  be  quiet  at  home, 
but  will  be  in  danger  abroad.  First,  because  her  foundation 
must  be  narrow,  and  therefore  weak,  as  that  of  Lacedemon, 
which  lay  but  upon  30,000  citizens ;  or  that  of  Venice,  which 
lies  but  upon  300a  Secondly,  such  a  commonwealth  must 
either  be  in  peace,  or  war;  if  she  be  in  peace,  the  few  are 
soonest  effeminated  and  corrupted,  and  so  obnoxious  also  to 
faction.  If  in  war,  succeeding  ill,  she  is  an  easy  prey;  or 
succeeding  well,  ruined  by  increase  :  a  weight  which  her  foun* 
dation  is  not  able  to  bear.  For  Lacedemon,  when  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  upon  the  matter  of  all  Greece,  through  a 
slight  accident,  the  rebellion  of  Thebes,  occasioned  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas  discovering  this  infirmity  of  her  nature, 
the  rest  (^  her  conquered  cities  immediately  fell  0%  and  in  the 
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turn  as  it  were  of  a  hand  reduced  her  from  the  fullest  tide  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  her  fortune.  And  Venice  having  possessed  her- 
self of  a  great  part  of  Italy  by  her  purse,  was  no  sooner  in 
defence  of  it  put  to  the  trial  of  arms  than  she  lost  ail  in 
one  battle. 

«<  Whence  I  conclude,  that  in  the  ordination  of  a  common- 
wealth a  legislator  is  to  think  upon  that  which  is  most  honour* 
able ;  and,  laying  aside  models  for  preservation,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Rome  conniving  at,  and  temporizing  with,  the  enmity 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  a  necessary  step  to  the 
Roman  greatness.  For  that  any  man  should  find  out  a  balance 
that  may  take  in  the  conveniences  and  shut  out  the  in- 
conveniences of  both,  I  do  not  think  it  possible.'  These  are 
the  words  of  the  author,  though  the  method  be  somewhat 
altered,  to  the  end  that  I  may  the  better  turn  them  to  my 

purpose. 

"My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  how  you  hearken  to  this  sound ; 
but  to  hear  the  greatest  artist  in  the  modem  world  giving 
sentence  against  our  commonwealth  is  that  with  which  I  am 
nearly  concerned.  Wherefore,  with  all  honour  due  to  the 
prince  of  politicians,  let  us  examine  his  reasoning  with  the 
same  liberty  which  he  has  asserted  to  be  the  right  of  a  free 
people.  But  we  shall  never  come  up  to  him,  except  by  taking 
the  business  a  little  lower,  we  descend  from  effects  to  their 
causes.  The  causes  of  commotion  in  a  commonwealth  are 
either  external  or  internal.  External  are  from  enemies,  from 
subjects,  or  from  servants.  To  dispute  then  what  was  the  cause 
why  Rome  was  infested  by  the  Italian,  or  by  the  servile  wars  ; 
why  the  slaves  took  the  capitol ;  why  the  Lacedemonians  were 
near  as  frequently  troubled  with  their  helots  as  Rome  with  all 
those;  or  why  Venice,  whose  situation  Is  not  tmsted  to  the  faith 
of  men,  has  as  good  or  better  quarter  with  them  whom  she 
governs,  than  Rome  had  with  the  Latins ;  were  to  dispute  upon 
external  causes.  The  question  put  by  Machiavel  is  of  internal 
causes;  whether  the  enmity  that  was  between  the  senate  and 
the  people  of  Rome  might  have  been  removed.  And  to  deter- 
mine otlierwise  of  this  question  than  he  does,  I  must  lay  down 
other  principles  than  he  has  done.  To  which  end  I  affirm  that 
a  commonwealth,  internally  considered,  is  either  equal  or  un- 
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equal.  A  commonwealth  that  is  internally  equal,  has  no  in* 
ternal  cause  of  commotion,  and  therefore  can  have  no  such 
effect  but  from  without.  A  commonwealth  internally  unequal 
has  no  internal  cause  of  quiet,  and  therefore  can  have  no  such 
effect  but  by  diversion. 

"  To  prove  my  assertions,  I  shall  at  this  time  make  use  of  no 
other  than  his  examples.  Lacedemon  was  externally  unquiet, 
because  she  was  externally  unequal,  that  is  as  to  her  helots; 
and  she  was  internally  at  rest,  because  she  was  equal  in  her- 
self, both  in  root  and  branch ;  in  the  root  by  her  Agrarian,  and 
in  branch  by  the  senate,  inasmuch  as  no  man  was  thereto 
qualified  but  by  election  of  the  people.  Which  institution  of 
Lycurgus  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  where  he  says  that  render- 
ing his  citizens  emulous  (not  careless)  of  that  honour,  he 
assigned  to  the  people  the  election  of  the  senate.  Wherefore 
Machiavel  in  this,  as  in  other  places,  having  his  eye  upon  the 
division  of  patrician  and  plebeian  families  as  they  were  in 
Rome,  has  quite  mistaken  the  orders  of  this  conmionwealth, 
where  there  was  no  such  thing.  Nor  did  the  quiet  of  it  derive 
from  the  power  of  the  kings,  who  were  so  far  from  shielding  the 
people  from  the  injury  of  the  nobility,  of  which  there  was  none 
in  his  sense  but  the  senate,  that  one  declared  end  of  the  senate 
at  the  institution  was  to  shield  the  people  from  die  kings,  who 
from  that  time  had  but  single  votes.  Neither  did  it  proceed 
from  the  straitness  of  the  senate,  or  their  keeping  the  people 
excluded  from  the  government,  that  they  were  quiet,  but  from 
the  equality  of  their  administration,  seeing  the  senate  (as  is 
plain  by  the  oracle,  their  fundamental  law)  had  no  more  than 
the  debate,  and  the  result  of  the  commonwealth  belonged  to  the 
people.  Wherefore  when  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  kings  of 
Lacedemon,  would  have  kept  the  people  excluded  from  the 
government  by  adding  to  the  ancient  law  this  clause,  '  If  the 
determination  of  the  people  be  faulty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
senate  to  resume  the  debate,'  the  people  immediately  became 
unquiet,  and  resumed  that  debate,  which  ended  not  till  they  had 
set  up  their  ephors,  and  caused  that  ms^stracy  to  be  confirmed 
by  their  kings.  '  For  when  Theopompus  first  ordained  that  the 
ephcri  or  overseers  shoidd  be  created  at  Lacedemon,  to  be  such 
a  restraint  upon  the  kings  there  as  the  tribunes  were  upon  the 
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consuls  at  Rome,  the  queen  complained  to  him,  that  by  this 
means  he  transmitted  the  royal  authority  greatly  diminished  to  his 
children  :  *'  I  leave  indeed  less/'  answered  he, "  but  more  lastmg.'* 
And  this  was  excellently  said ;  for  that  power  only  is  safe  which 
is  limited  from  doing  hurt.  Theopompus  therefore,  by  confining 
the  kingly  power  within  the  bounds  of  the  laws,  did  recommend 
it  by  so  much  to  the  people's  affection  as  he  removed  it  £nom 
being  arbitrary.'  By  which  it  may  appear  that  a  commonu%alth 
for  preservation,  if  she  comes  to  be  unequal,  is  as  obnoxious  to 
enmity  between  the  senate  and  the  people  as  a  commonwealth 
for  increase ;  and  that  the  tranquillity  of  Lacedemon  was  derived 
from  no  other  cause  than  her  equality. 

*'  For  Venice,  to  say  that  she  is  quiet  because  she  disarms  her 
subjects,  is  to  forget  that  Lacedemon  disarmed  her  helots,  and 
yet  could  not  in  their  regard  be  quiet ;  wherefore  if  Venice  be 
defended  from  external  causes  of  commotion,  it  is  first  through 
her  situation,  in  which  respect  her  subjects  have  no  hope  (and 
this  indeed  may  be  attributed  to  her  fortune) ;  and,  secondly, 
through  her  exquisite  justice,  whence  they  have  no  will  to 
invade  her.  But  this  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than 
her  prudence,  which  will  appear  to  be  greater,  as  we  look 
nearer;  for  the  effects  that  proceed  from  fortune,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing,  are  like  their  cause,  inconstant  But  there  never 
happened  to  any  other  commonwealth  so  undisturbed  and 
constant  a  tranquillity  and  peace  in  herself  as  is  in  that  of 
Venice;  wherefore  this  must  proceed  from  some  other  cause 
than  chance.  And  we  see  that  as  she  is  of  all  others  the  most 
quiet,  so  the  most  equal  commonwealth.  Her  body  consists  of 
one  order,  and  her  senate  is  like  a  rolling  stone,  as  was  said, 
which  never  did,  nor,  while  it  continues  upon  that  rotation, 
never  shall  gather  the  moss  of  a  divided  or  ambitious  interest, 
much  less  such  a  one  as  that  which  grasped  the  people  of  Rome 
in  the  talons  of  their  own  eagles.  And  if  Machiavel,  averse 
from  doing  this  commonwealth  right,  had  considered  her  orders, 
as  his  reader  shall  easily  perceive  he  never  did,  he  must  have 
been  so  far  from  attributing  the  prudence  of  them  to  chance,  that 
he  would  have  touched  up  his  admirable  work  to  that  perfection 
which,  as  to  the  civil  part,  has  no  pattern  in  the  universal  worid 
but  this  of  Veruce« 
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"'  Rome,  secure  by  her  potent  and  victorious  aims  from  all 
external  causes  of  commotion,  was  either  beholden  for  her  peace 
at  home  to  her  enemies  abroad,  or  could  never  rest  her  head. 
My  Lords,  you  that  are  parents  of  a  commonwealth,  and  so 
freer  agents  than  such  as  are  merely  natural,  have  a  care.  For, 
as  no  man  shall  show  me  a  commonwealth  born  straight  that 
ever  became  crooked,  so  no  man  shall  show  me  a  common- 
wealth bom  crooked  that  ever  became  straight  Rome  was 
crooked  in  her  birth,  or  rather  prodigious.  Her  twins,  the 
patrician  and  plebeiain  orders,  came,  as  was  shown  by  the 
foregoing  story,  into  the  world,  one  body  but  two  heads,  or 
rather  two  bellies ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fable  out  of  iCsop, 
whereby  Menenius  Agrippa,  the  orator  that  was  sent  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  at  Mount  Aventin,  showed  the  fathers  to  be 
the  belly,  and  the  people  to  be  the  arms  and  the  legs  (which 
except  that,  how  slothful  soever  it  might  seem,  they  were 
nourished,  not  these  only,  but  the  whole  body  must  languish 
and  be  dissolved),  it  is  plain  that  the  fathers  were  a  distinct 
belly  ;  such  a  one  as  took  the  meat  indeed  out  of  the  people's 
mouths,  but  abhorring  the  Agrarian,  returned  it  not  in  the  due 
and  necessary  nutrition  of  a  commonwealth.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  people  that  live  about  the  cataracts  of  Nilus  are  said  not  to 
hear  the  noise,  so  neither  the  Roman  writers,  nor  Machiavel  the 
most  conversant  with  them,  seem  among  so  many  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  storms  to  hear  their  natural  voice ;  for  though  they  could 
not  miss  of  it  so  far  as  to  attribute  them  to  the  strife  of  the 
people  for  participation  in  magistracy,  or,  in  which  Machiavel 
more  particularly  joins,  to  that  about  the  Agrarian,  this  was 
to  take  the  business  short,  and  the  remedy  for  the  disease. 

'*A  people,  when  they  are  reduced  to  misery  and  despair, 
become  their  own  politicians,  as  certain  beasts,  when  they  are 
sick,  become  their  own  physicians,  and  are  carried  by  a  natural 
instinct  to  the  desire  of  such  herbs  as  are  their  proper  cure ;  but 
the  people,  for  the  greater  part,  are  beneath  the  beasts  in  the 
use  of  them.  Thus  the  people  of  Rome,  though  in  their  misery 
they  had  recourse  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  to  the  two  main  funda- 
mentals of  a  commonwealth,  participation  of  magistracy  and 
the  Agrarian,  did  but  taste  and  spit  at  them,  not  (which  is 
necessary  in  physic)  drink  down  the  potion,  and  in  that  their 
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healths.  For  when  they  had  obtained  participation  of  magis- 
tracy it  was  but  lamdy,  not  to  a  full  and  equal  rotation 
in  adl  elections ;  nor  did  they  greatly  regard  it  in  what  they 
had  got  And  when  they  had  attained  to  the  Agrarian,  they 
neglected  it  so  far  as  to  suffer  the  law  to  grow  obsolete  ;  but  if 
you  do  not  take  the  due  dose  of  your  medicines  (as  there  be 
slight  tastes  which  a  man  may  have  of  philosophy  that  indine 
to  atheism)  it  may  chance  to  be  poison,  there  being  a  like  taste 
of  the  politics  that  inclines  to  confusion ;  as  appears  in  tiie 
institution  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  by  which  magistracy  and  no 
more  the  people  were  so  far  from  attaining  to  peace,  that  they 
in  getting  but  so  much,  got  but  heads  for  an  eternal  fead; 
whereas  if  they  had  attained  in  perfection  dther  to  the  Agrarian, 
they  had  introduced  the  equality  and  calm  of  Lacedemon,  or  to 
rotation,  and  they  had  introduced  that  of  Venice :  and  so  there 
could  have  been  no  more  enmity  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome  than  there  was  between  those  orders  in  Lace- 
demon, or  is  now  in  Venice.  Wherefore  Machiavel  seems  to 
me,  in  attributing  the  peace  of  Venice  more  to  her  luck  than  her 
prudence,  of  the  whole  stable  to  have  saddled  the  wrong  hoise ; 
for  though  Rome  in  her  military  part  could  beat  it  better,  beyond 
all  comparison,  upon  the  sounding  hoof,  Venice  for  the  civil 
part  has  plainly  had  the  wings  of  Pegasus. 

"  The  whole  question  then  will  come  upon  this  point,  whether 
the  people  of  Rome  could  have  obtained  these  orders  ?  And 
first,  to  say  that  they  could  not  have  obtained  them  withoat 
altering  the  commonwealth,  is  no  argument;  seeing  neitber 
could  they,  without  altering  the  commonwealth,  have  obtained 
their  tribunes,  which  nevertheless  were  obtained.  And  if  a  man 
considers  the  posture  that  the  people  where  in  when  they 
obtained  their  tribunes,  they  might  as  well,  and  with  as  gteat 
ease  (forasmuch  as  the  reason  why  the  nobility  yielded  to  ^ 
tribunes  was  no  other  than  that  there  was  no  remedy)  bave 
obtained  anything  else.  And  for  experience,  it  was  in  tiie  lik^ 
case  that  the  Lacedemonians  did  set  up  their  ephors,  and  the 
Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  bowed  the  senate  (so  hard 
a  thing  it  is  for  a  commonwealth  that  was  bom  crooked  to 
become  straight)  as  nnich  the  other  way.  Nor,  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  must  have  ruined  the  nobility  (and  in  that  depriv^ 
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thecomraonwealth  of  the  greatness  wMch  she  acquired  by  them), 
is  this  opinion  holding,  but  confuted  by  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
showing^  plainly  that  the  nobility,  through  the  defect  of  such 
ordersy  that  is  to  say,  of  rotation  and  the  Agrarian,  came  to  eat 
up  the  people ;  and  battening  themselves  in  luxury,  to  be,  as 
Saliust  speaks  of  them,  *  a  most  sluggish  and  lazy  nobility,  in 
whom,  besides  the  name,  there  was  no  more  than  in  a  statue ; ' 
and  to  bring  so  mighty  a  conmionwealth,  and  of  so  huge  a 
glory,  to  so  deplorable  an  end.  Wherefore  means  might  have 
been  found  to  remove  the  enmity  tliat  was  between  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  Rome. 

'^  My  Lords,  if  I  hare  argued  well,  I  have  given  you  the  comfort 
and  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  Machiavd, 
your  commonwealth  is  both  safe  and  sound ;  but  if  I  have  not 
argued  well,  then  take  the  comfort  and  assurance  which  he 
gives  you  while  he  is  firm,  that  a  legislator  is  to  lay  aside  all 
other  examples,  and  follow  that  of  Rome  only,  conniving  and 
temporizing  with  the  enmity  between  the  senate  and  the  people, 
as  a  necessary  step  to  the  Roman  greatness.  Whence  it 
follows  that  your  commonwealth,  at  the  worst,  is  that  which  he 
has  given  you  his  word  is  the  best. 

^  1  have  held  your  lordships  long,  but  upon  an  account  of  no 
small  importance,  which  I  can  now  sum  up  in  these  few  words  : 
where  there  is  a  hquorishness  in  a  popular  assembly  to  debate, 
it  proceeds  not  from  the  constitution  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
commonwealth.  Now  that  your  conunonwealth  is  of  such  a 
constitution  as.is  naturally  free  from  this  kind  of  intemperance, 
is  that  which,  to  make  good,  I  must  divide  the  remainder  of  my 
discoiurse  into  two  parts  : 

"The  first,  showing  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  other  conmionwealths. 

"  The  second,  comparing  our  assembly  of  the  people  with 
theirs ;  and  showing  how  it  excludes  the  Inconveniences 
and  embraces  the  conveniences  of  them  all. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  I  must  take  notice,  that 
among  the  popular  errors  of  our  days  it  is  no  small  one  that 
men  imagine  the  ancient  governments  of  this  kind  to  have 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  one  city,  that  is,  of  one  town ; 
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whereas  by  what  we  have  learnt  of  my  lords  that  opened  tfaenit 
it  appears  that  there  was  not  any  considerable  one  of  such  a 
constitution  but  Carthage,  till  this  in  our  days  of  Venice. 

''For  to  begin  with  Israel,  it  consisted  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
locally  spread  or  quartered  throughout  the  whole  territory ; 
and  these  being  called  together  by  trumpets,  constituted  the 
church  or  assembly  of  the  people  The  vastness  of  this  weight, 
as  also  the  slowness  thence  unavoidable,  became  a  great  cause 
(as  has  been  shown  at  large  by  my  Lord  Phosphorus)  oi  the 
breaking  that  commonwealth ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Temple^ 
and  those  religious  ceremonies  for  which  the  people  were  at 
least  annually  obliged  to  repair  thither,  were  no  small  ligament 
of  the  tribes,  otherwise  but  slightly  tacked  together. 

*' Athens  consisted  of  four  tribes,  taking  in  the  whole  people, 
both  of  the  city  and  of  the  territory;  not  so  gathered  by 
Theseus  into  one  town,  as  to  exclude  the  country,  but  to  the  end 
that  there  might  be  some  capital  of  the  commonwealth .-  though 
true  it  be,  that  the  congregation,  consisting  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  walls,  was  sufficient  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
without  those  of  the  country.    These  also   being  exceeding 
numerous,  became  burdensome  to  themselves  and  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth ;  the  more  for  their  ill  education,  a^  is 
observed  by  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  who  compare  them  to 
mariners  that  in  a  calm  are  perpetually  disputing  and  swagger* 
ing  one  with  another,  and  never  lay  their  hands  to  the  common 
tackling  or  safety  till  they  be  all  endangered  by  some  storm. 
Which  caused  Thucydides,  when  he  saw  this  people  through 
the  purchase  of  their  misery  become  so  much  wiser  as  to  reduce 
their  comitia  or  assemblies  to  five  thousand,  to  say  in  his  eighth 
book :  '  And  now,  at  least  in  my  time,  the  Athenians  seem  to 
have  ordered  their  State  aright,  consisting  of  a  moderate  temper 
both  of  the  few  [by  which  he  means  the  Senate  of  the  Bean]  and 
of  the  many,'  or  the  five  thousand.    And  he  does  not  only  gi^^e 
you  his  judgment,  but  the  best  proof  of  it ;  for  *  this,*  says  he, '  was 
the  first  thing  that,  after  so  many  misfortunes  past,  made  the 
city  again  to  raise  her  head.'    The  place  I  would  desire  your 
lordships  to  note,  as  the  first  example  that  I  find,  or  think  is  to  be 
found,  of  a  popular  assembly  by  way  of  representative, 

"  Lacedemon  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  citizens  disperMd 
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tbrougbont  Laconia,  one  of  the  greatest  provinces  in  all  Greece^ 
aind  divided,  as  by  some  authors  is  probable,  into  six  tribes. 
Of  the  whole  body  of  these,  being  gathered,  consisted  the  great 
church  or  iissembly,  which  had  the  legislative  power ;  the  little 
church,  gathered  sometimes  for  matters  of  concern  within  the 
city,  consisted  of  the  Spartans  only.  These  happened,  like  that 
of  Venice,  to  be  good  constitutions  of  a  congregation,  but  from 
an  ill  cause  the  infirmity  of  a  commonwealth,  which  through 
her  paucity  was  oligarchical. 

"Wherefore,  go  which  way  you  will,  it  should  seem  that 
without  a  representative  of  the  people,  your  commonwealth, 
consisting  of  a  whole  nation,  can  never  avoid  falling  either  into 
oligarchy  or  confusion. 

**  This  was  seen  by  the  Romans,  whose  rustic  tribes,  extending 
themselves  from  the  river  Amo  to  the  Vulturnus,  that  is,  from 
Fesulae  or  Florence  to  Capua,  invented  a  way  of  represen- 
tative by  lots :  the  tribe  upon  which  the  first  fell  being  the 
prerogative,  and  some  two  or  three  more  that  had  the  rest,  the 
Jure  vocatcB,  These  gave  the  suffrage  of  the  commonwealth  in 
two  meetings  ;  the  prerogative  at  the  first  assembly,  and  the 
jure  vocata  at  a  second. 

^  Now  to  make  the  parallel :  all  the  inconveniences  that  you 
have  observed  in  these  assemblies  are  shut  out,  and  all  the 
conveniences  taken  into  your  prerogative.  For  first,  it  is  that 
for  which  Athens,  shaking  oflf  the  blame  of  Xenophon  and 
Polybius,  came  to  deserve  the  praise  of  Thucydides,  a  repre- 
sentative. And,  secondly,  not,  as  I  suspect  in  that  of  Athens, 
and  is  past  suspicion  in  this  of  Rome,  by  lot,  but  by  suffrage,  as 
was  also  the  late  House  of  Commons,  by  which  means  in  your 
prerogatives  all  the  tribes  of  Oceana  are  jure  vocaice;  and  if  a 
man  shall  except  n gainst  the  paucity  of  the  standing  number,  it 
is  a  wheel,  which  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  years  turns  every 
hand  that  is  fit,  or  fits  every  hand  that  it  turns  to  the  public 
work.  Moreover,  I  am  deceived  if,  upon  due  consideration,  it 
does  not  fetch  your  tribes,  with  greater  equality  and  ease  to 
themselves  and  to  the  government,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Marpesia,  than  Rome  ever  brought  any  one  of  hers  out  of  her 
pomariay  or  the  nearest  parts  of  her  adjoining  territories.  *  To 
this  yon  may  add,  that  whereas  a  commonwealth,  which  in 
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regard  of  the  people  is  not  of  facility  in  executioir,  were  sue 
enough  in  this  nation  to  be  cast  off  through  impatience ;  your 
musters  and  galaxies  are  given  to  the  people,  as  milk  to  babes, 
whereby  when  they  are  brought  up  through  four  days'  election 
in  a  whole  year  (one  at  the  parish,  one  at  the  hundred,  and  two 
at  the  tribe)  to  their  strongest  meat,  it  is  of  no  harder  digestion 
than  to  give  their  negative  or  affirmative  as  they  see  cause. 
There  be  gallant  men  among  us  that  laugh  at  such  an  ajipeal 
or  umpire;  but  I  refer  it  whether  you  be  more  inclining  to 
pardon  them  or  me,  who  I  confess  have  been  this  day  laughing 
at  a  sober  man,  but  without  meaning  him  any  hann,  and  that  is 
Petrus  Cunseus,  where  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  people,  he 
says, '  that  taking  them  apart,  they  are  very  simple,  but  yet  in 
their  assemblies  they  see  and  know  something:'  and  so  runs 
away  without  troubling  himself  with  what  that  something  is. 
Whereas  the  people,  taken  apart,  are  but  so  many  pnvate 
interests ;  but  if  you  take  them  together,  they  are  the  public 
interest.  The  public  interest  of  a  commonwealth,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  nearest  that  of  mankind,  and  that  of  mankind  is  right 
reason;  but  with  aristocracy  (whose  reason  or  interest^  whea 
they  are  all  together,  as  appeared  by  the  patricians,  is  but  that 
of  a  party)  it  is  quite  contrary  :  for  as,  taken  apart,  they.axe  £tf 
wiser  than  the  people  considered  in  that  manner,  so,  lietng  pot 
together,  they  are  such  fools,  who  by  deposing  the  people,  as 
did  those  of  Rome,  will  saw  off  the  branch  whereupon  Ibey  si^ 
or  rather  destroy  the  root  of  their  own  greatness.  Whoefore 
Machiavel,  following  Aristotle,  and  yet  going  before  him,  may 
well  assert,  'that  the  people  are  wiser  and  more  constant  in 
their  resolutions  than  a  prince : '  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
popular  government  for  wisdom.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
prerogative  of  your  commonwealth,  as  for  wisdom  so  for  power, 
is  in  the  people,  which  (though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the 
Roman  prerogative  was  so  called  d  prarogando^  because  their 
suffrage  was  first  asked)  gives  the  denomination  to  your 
prerogative  tribe." 

The  elections,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  being  shown  by 
the  twenty-second,  that  which  comes  in  the  next  place  to 
be  considered  is 
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The  twenty-third  order,  "  Showing  the  power,  function,  and 
manner  of  proceeding  of  the  prerogative  tribe. 

"  The  power  or  function  of  the  prerogative  is  of  two  parts :  the 
one  of  result,  in  which  it  is  the  legislative  power ;  the  other  of 
judicature,  in  which  regard  it  is  the  highest  court,  and  the  last 
appeal  in  this  commonwealth. 

•*  For  the  former  part  (the  people  by  this  constitution  being 
not  obliged  by  any  law  that  is  not  of  their  own  making  or  con- 
firmation, by  the  result  of  the  prerogative,  their  equal 
representative)  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  senate  to  require 
obedience  from  the  people,  nor  for  the  people  to  give  obedience 
to  the  senate  in  or  by  any  law  that  has  not  been  promulgated, 
or  printed  and  published  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  and 
afterwards  proposed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  to  the 
prerogfative  tribe,  and  resolved  by  the  major  vote  of  the  same  in 
the  affirmative.  Nor  shall  the  senate  have  any  power  to  levy 
war,  men,  or  money,  otherwise  than  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  so  given,  or  by  a  law  so  enacted,  except  in  cases  of 
exigence,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  power,  both  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  shall  be  in  the  dictator,  so  qualified,  and 
for  such  a  term  of  time,  as  is  according  to  that  constitution 
already  prescribed.  While  a  law  is  in  promulgation,  the 
censors  shall  animadvert  upon  the  senate-,  and  the  tribunes 
upon  the  people,  that  there  be  no  laying  of  heads  together,  no 
conventicles  or  canvassing  to  carry  on  or  oppose  anything ; 
but  that  all  may  be  done  in  a  free  and  open  way. 

"  For  the  latter  part  of  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  or  that 
whereby  they  are  the  supreme  judicatory  of  this  nation,  and  of 
the  provinces  of  the  same,  the  cognizances  of  crimes  against  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  such  as  high  treason,  as  also  of  peculation, 
that  is,  robbery  of  the  treasury,  or  defraudation  of  the  common- 
wealth, appertains  to  this  tribe.  And  if  any  person  or  persons, 
provincials  or  citizens,  shall  appeal  to  the  people,  it  belongs  to 
the  prerogative  to  judge  and  determine  the  case ;  provided  that 
if  the  appeal  be  from  any  court  of  justice  in  this  nation  or  the 
provinces,  the  appellant  shall  first  deposit  £100  in  the  court 
from  which  he  appeals,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  same  if  he  be  cast 

in  his  suit  by  the  people.    But  the  power  of  the  council  of  war 

being  the  expedition  of  this  commonwealth,  and  the  martial  law 
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of  the  strategus  in  the  field,  are  those  only  from  which 
shall  lie  no  appeal  to  the  people. 

'*  The  proceeding  of  the  prerogative  in  case  of  a  proposition 
is  to  he  thus  ordered  :  The  magistrates,  proposing  by  authority 
of  the  senate,  shall  rehearse  the  whole  matter,  and  expound  it 
to  the  people  ;  which  done,  they  shall  put  the  whole  together  to 
the  suffrage,  with  three  boxes,  the  negative,  the  affirmative:,  and 
the  npn-sincere;  and  the  suffrage  being  returned  to  the  tribunes, 
and  numbered  in  the  presence  of  the  proposers.  If  the  majof 
vote  be  in  the  non-sincefe,  the  proposer  shall  desist,  and  the 
senate  shall  resume  the  debate.  If  the  major  vote  be  in  the 
negative,  the  proposers  shall  desist,  and  the  senate  too.  But  if 
the  major  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  tribe  is  clear,  and 
the  proposers  shall  begin  and  put  the  whole  matter,  with  the 
negative  and  the  affirmative  (leaving  out  the  non-sincere)  by 
clauses ;  and  the  suffrs^es  being  taken  and  numbered  by  the 
tribunes  in  the  presence  of  the  proposers,  shall  be  written  and 
reported  by  the  tribunes  to  the  senate.  And  that  which  is 
proposed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  tbe 
command  of  the  people,  is  the  law  of  Oceana. 

'*  The  proceeding  of  the  prerogative  in  a  case  of  judicature  is 
to  be  thus  ordered  :  The  tribunes  being  auditors  of  all  causes 
appertaining  to  the  cognizance  of  the  people,  shall  have  notice 
of  the  suit  or  trial,  whether  of  appeal  or  otherwise,  that  is  to  be 
commenced  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  shall  accept  of  the  same^ 
it  appertains  to  him  to  introduce  it.    A  cause  being  introduced, 
and  the  people  mustered  or  assembled  for  the  decision  of  the 
same,  the  tribunes  are  presidents  of  the  court,  having  power  to 
keep  it  to  orders,  and  shall  be  seated  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  tribe.    Upon  the  right  hand  shall  stand  a 
seat  or  large  pulpit  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  or  the  accuser; 
and,  upon  the  left,  another  for  the  defendant,  each  if  they 
please  with  his  counsel.    And  the  tribunes  (being  attended 
upon  such  occasions  with  so  many  ballotins,  secretaries,  door> 
keepers,  and  messengers  of  the  senate  as  shall  be  requisite)  one 
of  them  shall  turn  up  a  glass  of  the  nature  of  an  hour-glass,  hot 
such  a  one  as  is  to  be  of  an  hour  and  a  halfs  running ;  which 
being  turned  up,  the  party  or  counsel  on  the  right  hand  may 
begin  to  speak  to  the  people.    If  there  be  papers  to  be  readi  or 
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ritnesses  to  be  examined,  the  officer  shnll  lay  the  glass  side- 
rays  till  the  papers  be  read  and  the  witnesses  examined,  and 
ben  turn  it  up  again  ;  and  so  long  as  the  glass  is  running, 
be  party  on  the  right  hand  has  liberty  to  speak,  and  no 
(>nger.  The  party  on  the  right  hand  having  had  his  time,  the 
ike  shall  be  done  in  every  respect  for  the  party  on  the  left. 
Ind  the  cause  being  thus  heard,  the  tribunes  shall  put  the 
|uestion  to  the  tribe  with  a  white,  a  black,  and  a  red  box  (or 
ion-sincere),  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty.  And  if  the  suffrage 
acing  taken,  the  major  vote  be  in  the  non-sincere,  the  cause 
shall  be  reheard  upon  the  next  juridical  day  following,  and 
put  to  the  question  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  major  vote 
comes  the  second  time  in  the  non-sincere,  the  cause  shall 
be  heard  again  upon  the  third  day ;  but  at  the  third  hearing 
the  question  shall  be  put  without  the  non-sincere.  Upon  the 
first  of  the  three  days  in  which  the  major  vote  comes  in  the 
white  box,  the  party  accused  is  absolved  ;  and  upon  the  first  of 
them  in  which  it  comes  in  the  black  box,  the  party  accused  is 
condemned.  The  party  accused  being  condemned,  the  tribunes 
(if  the  case  be  criininal)  shall  put  with  the  white  and  the  black 
box  these  questions,  or  such  of  them  as,  regard  had  to  the  case, 
they  shall  conceive  most  proper  : 

1.  Whether  he  shall  have  a  writ  of  ease. 

2.  Whether  he  shall  be  fined  so  much  or  so  much. 
3<  Whether  he  shall  be  confiscated. 

4-  Whether  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  magistracy. 

5-  Whether  he  shall  be  banished. 

6.  Whether  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

These,  or  any  three  of  these  questions,  whether  simple  or 
*uch  as  shall  be  thought  fitly  mixed,  being  put  by  the  tribunes, 
^t  which  has  most  above  half  the  votes  in  the  black  box  is 
the  sentence  of  the  people,  which  the  troop  of  the  third  classes 
w  to  see  executed  accordingly. 

But  whereas  by  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth  it 

^^y  appear  that  neither  the  propositions  of  the  senate,  nor  the 

judicature  of  the  people,  will  be  so  frequent  as  to  hold  the 

prerogative  in  continual  employment,  the  senate,  a  main  part 

^hose  office  it  is  to  teach  and  instract  the  people,  shall  duly 
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(if  they  have  no  greater  affairs  to  divert  tiiem)  cause  an  oiatiw 
to  be  made  to  the  prerogative  by  some  knight  or  magistrate  m, 
the  senate,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  ablest  men,  and  from  tiiae; 
to  time  appointed  by  the  orator  of  the  house,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  pantheon,  while  the  parliament  resides  in  the  town,  or  ia 
some  grove  or  sweet  place  in  the  field,  while  the  parliament  fiff 
the  heat  of  the  year  shall  reside  in  the  country,  upon  evoy 
Tuesday,  morning  or  afternoon. 

'^And  the  orator  appointed  for  the  time  to  this  office  shaB 
first  repeat  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth  with  all  possible 
brevity ;  and  then,  making  choice  of  one  or  some  part  of  i% 
discourse  thereof  to  the  people.  An  oration  or  discourse  of  tkis 
nature,  being  afterwards  perused  by  the  council  of  state,  may 
as  they  see  cause  be  printed  and  published." 

The  Archon's  comment  upon  the  order  I  find  to  have  bees 
of  this  sense : 

"  My  Lords,— 
'<  To  crave  pardon  for  a  word  or  two  in  £uther  explanation  of 
what  was  read,  I  shall  briefly  show  how  the  constitution  of  this 
tribe  or  assembly  answers  to  their  function ;  and  how  their  func- 
tion, which  is  of  two  parts,  the  former  in  the  result  or  legislative 
power,  the  latter  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  common- 
wealth, answers  to  their  constitution.    Machiavel  has  a  discourse^ 
where  he  puts  the  question,  'W  ipiher  the  guard  of  liberty 
may  with  more  security  be  committed  to  the  nobility  or  to 
the  people?'    Which  doubt  of  his  arises  through  the  want  of 
explaining  his  terms ;   for  the   guard  of  liberty  can  signify 
nothing  else  but  the  result  of  the  commonwealth :  so  that  to 
say  that  the  guard  of  liberty  may  be  committed  to  the  nobility, 
is  to  say  that  the  result  may  be  committed  to  the  senate,  ia 
which  case  the  people  signify  nothing.     Now  to  show  it  was  a 
mistake  to  affirm  it  to  have  been  thus  in  Lacedemon,  sufficient 
has  been  spoken;  and  whereas  he  will  have  it  to  be  so  in  Venice 
also :  'They,'  says  Contarini,  'in  whom  resides  the  supreme  power 
of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  of  the  laws,  and  upon  whose 
orders  depends  the  authority  as  well  of  the  senate  as  of  all  the 
Other  magistrates,  is  the  Great  Council.'    It  is  institutively  ia 
the  great  council,  by  the  judgment  of  all  that  knoir  that 
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ommonwealth ;  though,  for  the  reasons  shown,  it  be  some- 

imes  exercised  by  the  senate.    Nor  need  I  run  over  the  com- 

lonwealths  in  this  place  for  the  proof  of  a  thing  so  doubtless, 

nd  such  as  has  been  already  made  so  apparent,  as  that  the 

psult  of  each  was  in  the  popular  part  of  it.    The  popular  part 

i  yours,  or  the  prerogative  tribe,  consists  of  seven  deputies 

whereof  three  are  of  the  horse)  annually  elected  out  of  every 

ribe  of  Oceana ;  which  being  fifty,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 

ifty  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.    And  the  prerogative  con- 

iisting  of  three  of  these  lists,  consists  of  four  hundred  and 

ifty  horse  and  six  hundred  foot,  besides  those  of  the  provinces 

to  be  hereafter  mentioned  ;  by  which  means  the  overbalance  in 

the  suf&age  remaining  to  the  foot  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 

rotes,  you  have  to  the  support  of  a  true  and*natural  aristocracy 

the  deepest  root  of  a  democracy  that  has  been  ever  planted. 

Wherefore  there  is  nothing  in  art  or  nature  better  qualified  for 

the  result  than  this  assembly.     It  is  noted  out  of  Cicero  by 

Machiavely  *  That  the  people,  though  they  are  not  so  prone  to 

find  out  truth  of  themselves  as  to  follow  custom  or  run  into 

error,  yet  if  they  be  shown  truth,  they  not  only  acknowledge 

smd  embrace  it  very  suddenly,  but  are  the  most  constant  and 

faithful  guardians  and  conservators  of  it.'    It  is  your  duty  and 

office,  whereto  you  are  also  qualified  by  the  orders  of  this 

commonwealth,  to  have  the  people  as  you  have  your  hawks  and 

greyhounds,  in  leashes  and  shps,  to  range  the  fields  and  beat  the 

hushes  for  them ;  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  is  never  good  at 

this  sport,  but  when  you  spring  or  start  their  proper  quarry. 

'Hiink  not  that  they  will  stand  to  ask  you  what  it  is,  or  less 

^ow  it  than  your  hawks  and  greyhounds  do   theirs ;   but 

presently  make  such  a  flight  or  course,  that  a  huntsman  may 

as  well  undertake  to  run  with  his  dogs,  or  a  falconer  to  fly  with 

his  hawk,  as  an  aristocracy  at  this  game  to  compare  with  the 

people.    The  people  of  Rome  were  possessed  of  no  less  a  prey 

than  the  empire  of  the  world,  when  the  nobility  turned  tails,  and 

perched  among  daws  upon  the  tower  of  monarchy.    For  though 

they  did  not  all  of  them  intend  the  thing,  they  would  none  of 

«cm  endure  the  remedy,  which  was  the  Agrarian. 

But  the  prerogative  tribe  has  not  only  the  result,  but  is  the 
supreme  judicaturei  and  the  ultimate  appeal  in  this  common- 
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wealth.    For  the  f)opulnr  government  that  makes  account  to  be 
of  any  standing,  must  make  sure  in  the  first  place  of  the  appeal 
to  the  people.    As   nn  estate  in  trust  becomes  a  man's  own 
if  he  be  not  answerable  for  it,  so  the  power  of  a  magistracy  not 
accountable  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  received,  becomiDf 
of  private  use,  the  commonwealth  loses  her  liberty.    Wherefore 
the  right  of  supreme  judicature  in  the  people  (without  which 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  popular' government)  is  confirmed 
by  the  constant  practice  of  all  commonwealths ;   as  that  of 
Israel  in  the  cases  of  Achan,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
adjudged  by  the  congregation.    The  dicasierian^  or  court  called 
the  heliaia  in  Athens,  which  (the  comitia  of  that  commonwealth 
consisting  of  the  whole  people,  and  so  being  too  numerous  to 
be  a  judicatory)  was  constituted  sometimes  of  five  hundred,  at 
others  of  one  thousand,  or,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the 
cause,  of  fifteen  hundred,  elected  by  the  lot  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  had  with  the  nine  Archons  that  were 
presidents,  the  cognizance  of  such  causes  as  were  of  highest 
importance  in  that  State.    The  five  ephors  in   Lacedemon, 
which  were  popular  magistrates,  might  question  their  kings,  as 
appears  by  the  cases  of  Pausanias^  and  of  Agis,  who  being  upon 
his  trial  in  this  court,  was  cried  to  by  his  mother  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  as  Plutarch  has  it  in  his  Life.    The  tribunes  of  the 
people  of  Rome  (like,  in  the  nature  of  their  ms^istracy,  and  for 
some  time  in  number,  to  the  ephors,  as  being,  according  to 
Halicaraassus  and  Plutarch,  instituted  in  imitation  dL  them) 
had  power  to  summon  any  man,  his  magistracy  at  least  being 
expired  (for  from  the  dictator  there  lay  no  appeal)  to  answer  for 
himself  to  the  people.    As  in  the  case  of  Coriolanus,  who  was 
going  about  to  force  the  people,  by  withholding  com  from  them 
in  a  famine,  to  relinquish  the  magistracy  of  the  tribune?,  ia 
that  of  Spurius  Cassius  for  affecting  tyranny,  of  Marcus  Sei^ius 
for  running  away  at  Veil,  of  Caius  Lucretius  for  spoiling  his 
province,  of  Junius  Silanus  for  making  war  without  a  command 
from  the  people  against  the  Cimbri,  with  divers  others.    And  the 
crimes  of  this  nature  were  called  lasa  majestatis,  or  high 
treason.     Examples  of  such  as   were  arraigned  or  tried  for 
peculation,  or  defraudation  of  the  commonwealth,  were  Marcos 
Curius  for  intercepting  the  money  of  the  Saranites,  Salinator  for 
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tlie  unequal  division  of  spoils  to  his  soldiers,  Marcus  Posthumius 
For  cheating  the  commonwealth  by  a  feigned  shipwreck. 
Clauses  of  these  two  kinds  were  of  a  more  public  nature ;  but 
tlie  like  power  upon  appeals  was  also  exercised  by  the  people  in 
private  matters,  even  during  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  in  the 
of  Horatius.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  Venice,  where  the 
o^e  Loredano  was  sentenced  by  the  great  council,  and 
A^ntonio  Grimani,  afterwards  doge^  questioned,  for  that  he, 
l>eing  admsral^  had  suffered  the  Turk  to  take  Lepanto  in  view  of 
bis  fleet. 

<<  Nevertheless,  there  lay  no  appeal  from  the  Roman  dictator 
to  ■  the  people  ;  which,  if  there  had,  might  have  cost  the 
commonwealth  dear,  when  Spurius  Melius,  affecting  empire, 
circumvented  and  debauched  the  tribunes:  whereupon  Titus 
Quintus  Cincinnatus  was  created  dictator,  who  having  chosen 
Servilius  Ahala  to  be  his  lieutenant,  or  magister  equitum^  sent 
liim  to  apprehend  Melius,  whom,  while  he  disputed  the 
commands  of  the  dictator  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  people, 
Ahala  cut  off  upon  the  place.  By  which  example  you  may  see 
in  what  cases  the  dictator  may  prevent  the  blow  which  is  ready 
sometimes  to  fall  ere  the  people  be  aware  of  the  danger. 
'Wherefore  there  lies  no  appeal  from  the  dieciy  or  the  council 
of  ten,  in  Venice,  to  the  great  council,  nor  from  our  council  of 
war  to  the  people.  For  the  way  of  proceeding  of  this  tribe,  or 
the  ballot,  it  is,  as  was  once  said  for  all,  Venetian. 

<*  This  discourse  of  judicatories  whereupon  we  are  fallen,  brings 
us  rather  naturally  than  of  design  from  the  two  general  orders 
of  every  commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  debating  part 
or  the  senate,  and  the  resolving  part  or  the  people,  to  the  third, 
which  is  the  executive  part  or  the  magistracy,  whereupon  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  dwell,  for  the  executive  magistrates  of 
this  commonwealth  are  the  strategus  in  arms  ;  the  signory  in 
their  several  courts,  as  the  chancery,  the  exchequer ;  as  also  the 
councils  in  divers  cases  within  their  instructions ;  the  censors 
as  well  in  their  proper  magistracy,  as  in  the  council  of  religion  ; 
the  tribunes  in  the  government  of  the  prerogative,  and  that 
judicatory  ;  and  the  judges  with  their  courts  ;  of  all  which  so 
much  is  already  said  or  known  as  may  suffice. 
^  The  Tuesday  lectures  or  orations  to  the  people  will  be  of 
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great  benefit  to  the  senate,  the  prerogative,  and  the  whole 
To  the  senate,  because  they  will  not  only  teach  your  senauid 
elocution,  but  keep  the  system  of  the  government  in  tba 
memories.  Elocution  is  of  great  use  to  your  senators,  for  t, 
they  do  not  understand  rhetoric  (giving  it  at  this  time  for 
granted  that  the  art  were  not  otherwise  good)  and  come  Mi 
treat  with,  or  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  agaietf 
some  other  nation  that  is  good  at  it,  the  advantage  will  fat 
subject  to  remain  upon  the  merit  of  the  art^  and  not  upon  idat 
merit  of  the  cause.  Furthermore,  the  genius  or  soul  of  iMl 
government  being  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part,  they  w2 
never  be  of  ability  in  determination  upon  any  particular,  unles 
at  the  same  time  they  have  an  idea  of  the  whole.  That  tlui 
therefore  must  be,  in  that  regard,  of  equal  benefit  to  the  pie> 
rogative,  is  plain  ;  though  these  have  a  greater  concernment  ia 
it.  For  this  commonwealth  is  the  estate  of  the  people  ;  and  a 
man,  you  know,  though  he  be  virtuous,  yet  if  he  does  not 
understand  his  estate,  may  run  out  or  be  cheated  of  it.  Last 
of  all,  the  treasures  of  the  politics  will  by  this  means  be  si 
opened,  riAed,  and  dispersed,  that  this  nation  will  as  soon  dotc^ 
like  the  Indians,  upon  glass  beads,  as  disturb  your  govemmeitf 
with  whimsies  and  freaks  of  mother-wit,  or  suffer  themseh'es  t» 
be  stuttered  out  of  their  liberties.  There  is  not  any  reason  why 
your  grandees,,  your  wise  men  of  this  age,  that  laugh  out  and 
openly  at  a  commonwealth  as  the  most  ridiculous  thifag,  do  not 
appear  to  be,  as  in  this  regard  they  are,  mere  idiots,  but  that 
the  people  have  not  eyes." 

There  remains  no  more  relating  to  the  senate  and  the  peopk 
than 

The  twenty-fourth  order,  "Whereby  it  is  lawful  for  the 
fHTOvince  of  Marpesia  to  have  thirty  knights  of  their  own  dectjoo 
continually  present  in  the  senate  of  Oceana,  together  with  sixty 
duputies  of  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  foot  in  the 
prerogative  tribe,  endued  with  equal  power  (respect  had  to 
their  quality  and  number)  in  the  debate  and  result  of  this 
commonwealth,  provided  that  they  observe  the  course  or  rotation 
of  the  same  by  the  annual  return  of  ten  knights,  twenty  deputies 
of  the  horse,  and  forty  of  the  foot.  The  like  in  all  respects  is 
lawful  for  Panopea;  and  the  horse  of  both   the  provinces 
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moanting  to  one  troop,  and  the  foot  to  one  company,  one 
^rtain  and  one  comet  of  the  horse  shall  be  annually  diosen  by 
larpesia,  and  one  captain  and  one  ensign  of  the  foot  shall  be 
nnually  chosen  by  Panopea." 

The  orb  of  the  prerogative  being  thus  complete,  is  not.  im- 
iturally  compared  to  that  of  the  moon,  either  in  consideration 
Ftfae  l^t  borrowed  from  the  senate,  as  from  the  sun ;  or  of 
le  ebbs  and  floods  of  the  people,  which  are  marked  by  the 
egative  or  affirmative  of  this  tribe.  And  the  constitution  of 
le  senate  and  the  people  being  shown,  you  have  that  of  the 
irliainent  of  Oceana,  consisting  of  the  senate  proposing,  and 
f  the  people  resolving,  which  amounts  to  an  act  of  parliament 
0  the  parliament  is  the  heart,  which,  consisting  of  two 
entricles,  the  one  greater  and  replenished  with  a  grosser 
latter,  the  other  less  and  full  of  a  purer,  sucks  in  and  spouts 
vth  the  vital  blood  of  Oceana  by  a  perpetual  circulation, 
(therefore  the  life  of  this  government  is  no  more  unnatural  or 
bnoxious  upon  this  score  to  dissolution  than  that  of  a  man ; 
(ir  to  giddiness  than  the  world ;  seeing  the  earth,  whether  it 
t  itself  or  the  heavens,  that  are  in  rotation,  is  so  far  from  being 
Udy,  that  it  could  not  subsist  without  motion.  But  why 
lould  not  this  government  be  much  rather  capable  of  duration 
Bd  steadiness  by  motion  ?  Than  which  God  has  ordained  no 
tber  to  the  universal  commonwealth  of  mankind  :  seeing  one 
(Deration  comes  and  another  goes,  but  the  earth  remains  firm 
rever;  that  is,  in  her  proper  situation  or  place,  whether  she 
5  moved  or  not  moved  upon  her  proper  centre.  The  senate, 
le  people,  and.  the  magistracy,  or  the  parliament  so  constituted, 
( yoa  have  seen,  is  the  guardian  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
e  husband  of  such  a  wife  as  is  elegantly  described  by  Solomon  : 
She  is  like  the  merchant's  ships  ;  she  brings  her  food  from  far. 
lie  considers  a  field,  and  buys  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
le  plants  a  vineyard.  She  perceives  that  her  merchandise  is 
K>d.  She  stretches  forth  her  hands  to  the  poor.  She  is  not 
nid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her  household  are 
athed  with  scarlet  She  makes  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ; 
t  dothing  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband  is  known  [by  his 
bes]  in  the  gates,  when  he  sits  am9ng  the  senators  of  the  land.** 
^  gatesy  or  iniierior  courts,  were  branches,  as  it  were,  of  the 
inhedrim  or  senate  of  Israel*    Nor  is  our  conmionwealth  a 
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worse  housewife,  or  she  has  less  regard  to  her  magistrates;  m 
may  appear  by 

The  twenty-fifth  order,  "  That,  whereas  the  public  revenue  i 
through  the  late  civil  wars  dilapidated,  the  excise,  beiif 
improved  or  improvable  to  the  revenue  of  ;£  1,000,000,  be  applk4 
for  the  space  of  eleven  years  to  come,  to  the  reparation  of  tk 
same,  and  for  the  present  maintenance  of  the  magistrate^ 
knights,  duputies,  and  other  officers,  who,  according  to  tbor 
several  dignities  and  functions,  shall  annually  receive  towaris 
the  support  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

"  The  lord  strategus  marching,  is,  upon  another  accoont,  H 
have  field  pay  as  general. 

Peranaam. 
The  Lord  Strategus  sitting £^*ooo 


2.000 

4.500 

4.500 

3.000 

X45*ooo 

12.000 

3.000 

500 

500 

ISO 


The  Lord  Orator      .        »        .        .        . 

The  3  Commissioners  of  the  Seal 

The  3  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 

The  3  Censors 

The  390  Knights,  at  £$00  a  man 

The  4  Ambassadors  in  Ordinary 

The  Council  of  War  for  Intelligence 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies .        ... 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  .... 

His  substitute 

The  13  ballotins  for  their  winter  liveries    . 
For  their  summer  liveries  . 
For  their  board-wages 

For  the  keeping  of  3  coaches  of  state,  34  coach-horses, 
with  coachmen  and  postillions 

For  the  grooms,  and  keeping  of  16  great  horses  for 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  for  the  ballotins 
whom  he  is  to  govern  and  instruct  in  the  art  of 
riding 

The  so  Secretaries  of  the  Parliament 

The  3o  doorkeepers,  who  are  to  attend  with  pole-axes, 

for  their  coats 

For  their  board-wages i.ooo 

The  20  messengers,  which  are  trumpeters,  for  their 

coats  900 

For  their  board-wages x«oqo 

For  ornament  of  the  musters  of  the  youth  sooo 


xao 

480 

1.500 


480 
2,000 


Sum 


•    189.370 
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"  Out  of  the  personal  estates  of  every  man,  who  at  his  death 
tiequeaths  not  above  forty  shillings  to  the. muster  of  that 
liundred  wherein  it  lies,  shall  be  levied  one  per  cent,  till  the 
lolid  revenue  of  the  muster  of  the  hundred  amounts  to  £^0  per 
uinuxn  for  the  prizes  of  the  youth« 

"  The  twelve  ballotins  are  to  be  divided  into  three  regions, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  senate ;  the  four  of  the  first 
region  to  be  elected  at  the  tropic  out  of  such  children  as  the 
knights  of  the  same  shall  offer,  not  being  under  eleven  years  of 
age,  nor  above  thirteen.  And  their  election  shall  be  made  by 
the  lot  at  an  urn  set  by  the  sergeant  of  the  house  for  that 
purpose  in  the  hall  of  the  pantheon.  The  livery  of  the  common- 
wealth for  the  fashion  or  the  colour  may  be  changed  at  the 
election  of  the  strategus  according  to  his  fancy.  But  every 
knight  during  his  session  shall  be  bound  to  give  to  his  footman, 
or  some  one  of  his  footmen,  the  livery  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

*'  The  prerogative  tribe  shall  receive  as  follows  \-^ 

By  the  week. 

The  2  Tribunes  of  the  Horse ^^14    o 

The  2  Tribunes  of  the  Foot Z2    o 

The  3  Captains  of  the  Horse '5    o 

The  3  Comets 90 

The  3  Captains  of  Foot 12    o 

The  3  Ensigns        .......  70 

The  442  horse,  at  £0,  a  man 884    o 

The  592  foot,  at  £\  ioj.  a  man       ....  888    o 

The  6  trumpeters 7  10 

The  3  drummers 25 

Sum  by  the  week  .  £i,Zsp  15 


Sum  by  the  year  ;f  9^*^39   o 


The  total  of  the   senate,    the  people,  and   the 
magistracy jf  387,459  15 

"  The  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  aids  of  the  several 
magistracies  and  offices  thereto  belonging,  being  provided  for  as 
aforesaid,  the  overplus  of  the  excise,  with  the  product  of  the 
sum  rising,  shall  be  carefully  managed  by  the  senate  and  the 
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people  through  the  diligence  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  tiH 
it  amount  to  ;£8,ooo,ooo,  or  to  the  purchase  of  about 
;£4oo,ooo  solid  revenue.  At  which  time,  the  term  of  eleven 
years  being  expired,  the  excise,  excq)t  it  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  senscte  and  the  people,  shall  be  totally  remitted  and 
abolished  for  ever." 

At  this  institution  the  taxes,  as  will  better  appear  in  the 
Corollary,  were  abated  about  one  half,  which  made  the  order, 
when  it  came  to  be  tasted,  to  be  of  good  relish  with  the  people 
in  the  very  beginning ;  though  the  advantages  then  were  no 
ways  comparable  to  the  consequences  to  be  hereafter  shown. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lord  Epimonus,  who  with  much  ado  had 
been  held  till  now,  found  it  midsummer  moon,  and  broke  out  of 
bedlam  in  this  manner  : 

•  **  My  Lord  Archon, — 

*^  I  have  a  singing  in  my  head  like  that  of  a  cartwheel,  my 
brains  are  upon  a  rotation ;  and  some  are  so  merry,  that  a  man 
cannot  speak  his  griefs,  but  if  your  highshod  prerogative,  and 
those  same  slouching  fellows  your  tribunes,  do  not  take  my  lord 
strategus's  and  my  lord  orator's  heads,  and  jole  them  together 
under  the  canopy,  then  let  me  be  ridiculous  to  all  posterity. 
For  here  is  a  commonwealth,  to  which  if  a  man  should  take 
that  of  the  'prentices  in  their  ancient  administration  of  justice 
at  Shrovetide,  it  were  an  aristocracy.  You  have  set  the  very 
rabble  with  truncheons  in  their  hands,  and  the  gentry  of  this 
nation,  like  cocks  with  scarlet  gills,  and  the  golden  combs  of 
their  salaries  to  boot,  lest  they  should  not  be  thrown  at. 

'*  Not  a  night  can  I  sleep  for  some  horrid  apparition  or  other ; 
one  while  these  myrmidons  are  measuring  silks  by  then:  quarter- 
staves,  another  stuffing  their  greasy  pouches  with  my  lord  lu|^ 
treasurer's  jacobusses.  For  they  are  above  a  thousand  in  arms 
to  three  hundred,  which,  their  gowns  being  pulled  over  dieir 
ears,  are  but  in  their  doublets  and  hose.  But  what  do  I  speak 
of  a  thousand  ?  There  be  two  thousand  in  every  tribe,  that  is, 
a  hundred  thousand  in  the  whole  nation,  not  only  in  the  posture 
of  an  army,  but  in  a  civil  capacity  sufficient  to  give  us  what  laws 
they  please.  Now  everybody  knows  that  the  lower  sort  of 
people  regard  nothing  but  money ;  and  you  say  it  is  the  dofy 
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of  a  legislator  to  presume  all  men  to  be  wicked  :  wherefore  they 

must  fall  upon  the  richer,  as  they  are  an  army ;  or,  lest  their  minds 

should  mis^give  them  in  such  a  villany,  you  have  given  them 

encouragement  that  they  have  a  nearer  way,  seeing  it  may  be 

done  every  whit  as  well  as  by  the  overbalancing  power  which 

they  have  in  elections.    There  is  a  fair  which  is  annually  kept 

in  the  centre  of  these  territories  at  Kiberton,  a  town  famous  for 

ale,  and  frequented  by  good  fellows ;  where  there  is  a  solemnity 

of  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  of  this  nation  (I  know  not  whether 

Lacedeinon,  where  the  senate  kept  account  of  the  stops  of  the 

flutes  and  of  the  fiddle-strings  of  that  commonwealth,  had  any 

such  custom)  called  the  bull-running ;  and  he  that  catches  and 

holds  the  bull,  is  the  annual  and  supreme  magistrate  of  that 

comitia   or  congregation,  called   king   piper,  without  whose 

license  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  of  those  citizens  to  enjoy  the 

liberty  of  his  calling-;  nor  is  he  otherwise  legitimately  qualified 

(or  civitate  donatus)  to  lead  apes  or  bears  in  any  perambulation 

of  the  same.    Mine  host  of  the  Bear,  in  Kiberton,  the  father  of 

ale,  and  patron  of  good  football  and  cudgel  players,  has  any 

time  since  I  can  remember  been  gprand  chancellor  of  this  order. 

Now,  say  I,  seeing  great  things  arise  from  small  beginnings, 

what  should  hinder  the  people,  prone  to  their  own  advantage 

and  loving  money,  from  having  intelligence  conveyed  to  them 

by  this  same  king  piper  and  his  chancellor,  with  their  loyal 

subjects  the  minstrels  and  bearwards,  masters  of  ceremonies,  to 

which  there  is  great  recourse  in  their  respective  perambulations, 

and  which  they  wiU  commission  and  instruct,  with  directions  to 

all  the  tribes,  willing  and  commanding  them,  that  as  they  wish 

their  own  good,  they  choose  no  other  into  the  next  primum 

mobile  but  of  the  ablest  cudgel  and  football  players  ?    Which 

done  as  soon  as  said,  your  primum  mobile,  consisting  of  no 

other  stuff,  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  forth  into  your  nebulones 

and  yoxxr  gaiifHofries ;  and  so  the  silken  purses  of  your  senate 

and  prerogative  being  made  of  sows'  ears,  most  of  them  black- 

.  smiths,  they  will  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  beat  your 

estates  into  hobnails,  mine  host  of  the  Bear  being  strategus, 

and  king  piper  lord  orator.    Well,  my  Lords,  it  might  have  been 

otherwise  expressed,  but  this  is  well  enough  a-conscience.    In 

your  way,  the  wit  of  man  sliall  not  prevent  this  or  the  liHe 
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inconvenience ;  but  if  this  (for  I  have  conferred  with  artists)  be 
a  mathematical  demonstration,  I  could  kneel  to  you,  that  ere  ft 
be  too  late  we  might  return  to  some  kind  of  sobriety. 

''  If  we  empty  our  purses  with  these  pomps,  salaries,  cnarhes, 
lackeys,  and  pages,  what  can  the  people  say  less  than  that  we 
have  dressed  a  senate  and  a  prerogative  for  nothing  but  to  go  to 
the  park  with  the  ladies  ?  " 

My  Lord  Archon,  whose  meekness  resembled  that  of  Mose^ 
vouchsafed  this  answer : 

"  My  Lords, — 
''  For  all  this,  I  csxl  see  my  Lord  Epimonus  every  night  m 
the  park,  and  with  ladies ;  nor  do  I  blame  this  in  a  yo)ung  man, 
or  the  respect  which  is  and  ought  to  be  given  to  a  sex  that  is 
one  half  of  the  commonwealth  of  mankind,  and  without  which 
the  other  would  be  none  :  but  our  ms^strates,  I  doubt,  may  be 
somewhat  of  the  oldest  to  perform  this  part  with  much  accepta- 
tion; and,  as  the  Italian  proverb  says,  Servire  e  no/i  gradire  i 
cosa  da  far  morire.    Wherefore  we  will  lay  no  certain  obligation 
upon  them  in  this  point,  but  leave  them,  if  it  please  you,  to  their 
own  fate  or  discretion.   But  this  (for  I  know  my  Lord  Epimonns 
loves  me,  though  I  can  never  get  his  esteem)  I  will  say,  if  be 
had  a  mistress  should  use  him  so,  he  would  find  it  a  sad  life ; 
or  I  appeal  to  your  lordships,  how  I  can  resent  it  from  such  a 
friend,  that  he  puts  king  piper's  politics  in  the  balance  with 
mine.    King  piper,  I  deny  not,  may  teach  his  bears  to  dancc^ 
but  they  have  the  worst  ear  of  all  creatures.     Now  how  he 
should  make  them  keep  time  in  fifty  several  tribes,  and  that 
two  years  together,  for  else  it  will  be  to  no  purpose,  may  be  a 
small  matter  with  my  lord  to  promise ;  but  it  seems  to  me  of 
impossible  performance.    First,  through  the  nature  of  the  bean ; 
and,  secondly,  through  that  of  the  ballot ;  or  how  what  he  has 
hitherto  thought  so  hard,  is  now  come  to  be  easy  ;  but  he  may 
think  that  for  expedition  they  will  eat  up  these  balls  like  apples. 
However,  there  is  so  much  more  in  their  way  by  the  constitution 
of  this,  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  conunonwealth, 
that  I  am  reconciled,  it  now  appearing  plainly  that  the  points 
of  my  lord's  arrows  are  directed  at  no  other  white  than  to  show 
the  excellency  of  our  govonment  above  others ;  which,  as  he 
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proceeds  further,  is  yet  plainer ;  while  he  makes  it  appear  that 
there  can  be  no  other  elected  by  the  people  but  smiths  : 

Rrontesque  Steropesque  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon  : 

Othonid,  Aod,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  Samson,  as  in  Israel ;  Miltiades, 

Aristides,    Themistocles,    Cimon,    Pericles,    as    in    Athens; 

PapyriiiSy  Cincinnatus,  Camillus,  Fabius  Scipio,  as  in  Rome : 

smiths  of  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  such  as  forged 

hobnails*  but  thunderbolts.    Popular  elections  are  of  that  kind, 

that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  able,  either  in  number 

or  glory,  to  equal  those  of  these  three  commonwealths.    These 

indeed  were  the  ablest  cudgel  and  football  players;  bright 

arms  were  their  cudgels,  and  the  world  was  the  ball  that 

lay  at  their  feet.  •  Wherefore  we  are  not  so  to  understand  the 

maxim  of  legislators,  which  holds  all  men  to  be  wicked,  as  if  it 

related  to  mankind  or  a  commonwealth,  the  interests  whereof 

are  the  only  straight  lines  they  have  whereby  to  reform  the 

crooked ;  but  as  it  relates  to  every  man  or  party,  under  what 

colour  soever  he  or  they  pretend  to  be  trusted  apart,  with  or  by 

the  whole.     Hence  then  it  is  derived,  which  is  made  good  in  all 

experience,  that  the  aristocracy  is  ravenous,  and  not  the  people. 

Your  highwaymen  are  not  such  as  have  trades,  or  have  been 

brought  up  to  industry ;  but  such  comnronly  whose  education 

has  pretended  to  that  of  gentlemen.     My  lord  is  so  honest,  he 

does  not  know  the  maxims  that  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 

arts  of  wickedness ;  for  it  is  most  certain,  if  there  be  not  more 

purses  than  thieves,  that  the  thieves  themselves  must  be  forced 

to  turn  honest,  because  they  cannot  thrive  by  their  trade ;  but 

now  if  the  people  should  turn  thieves,  who  sees  not  that  there 

would  be  more  thieves  than  purses?  wherefore  that  a  whole 

people  should  turn  robbers  or  levellers,  is  as  impossible  in  the 

end  as  in  the  means.    But  that  I  do  not  think  your  artist  which 

you  mentioned,  whether  astronomer  or  arithmetician,  can  tell 

me  how  many  barleycorns  would  reach  to  the  sun,  I  could  be 

content  he  were  called  to  the  account,  with  which  I  shall 

conclude  this  point :  when  by  the  way  I  have  chid  my  lords  the 

legislators,  who,  as  if  they  doubted  my  tackling  could  not  hold, 

would  leave  me  to  flag  in  a  perpetual  calm,  but   for  my  Lord 

^pimonus,  who  breathes  now  and  then  intd  my  sails  and  stirs 
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the  waters.    A  ship  makes  not  her  way  so  briskly  as  when  she 

is  handsomely  brushed  by  the  waves,  and  tumbles  ovar  those 

that  seem  to  tumble  against  her ;  in  which  case  I  have  perceived 

in  the  dark  that  light  has  been  struck  even  out  of  the  sea,  as  in 

this  place,  where  my  Lord  Epimonus  feigning  to  give  us  a 

demonstration  of  one  thing,  has  given  it  of  another,  and  of  a 

better.    For  the  people  of  this  nation,  if  they  amount  in  each 

tribe  to  two  thousand  elders  and  two  thousand  youths  upon  the 

annual  roll,  holding  a  fifth  to  the  whole  tribe,  then  the  whole  of 

a  tribe,  not  accounting  women  and  children,  must  amount  to 

twenty  thousand ;  and  so  the  whole  of  all  the  tribes,  beings  fifty, 

to  one  million.    Now  you  have  ten  thousand  parishes,   and 

reckoning  these  one  with  another,  each  at  £iQoo  a  ycau"  dry 

rent,  the  rent  or  revenue  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  or  might  be  let 

to  farm,  amounts  to  ;^  10,000,000;  and  ;£  10,000,000  in*  revenue 

divided  equally  to  one  million  of  men,  comes  but  to  ;£io 

pounds  a  year  to  each  wherewith  to  maintain  himself,  his 

wife  and  children.    But  he  that  has  a  cow  upon  the  common, 

and  cams  his  shilling  by  the  day  at  his  labour,  has  twice  as 

much  already  as  this  would  come  to  for  his  share;  because  if 

the  land  were  thus  divided,  there  would  be  nobody  to  set  him  on 

work.    So  my  Lord  Epimonus^s  footman,  who  costs  him  thrice 

as  much  as  one  of  these  could  thus  get,  would  certainly  lose  by 

his  bargain.    What  should  we  speak  of  those  innumerable 

trades  whereupon  men  live,  not  only  better  than  others  upon 

good  shares  of  lands,  but  become  also  purchasers  of  greater 

estates?    Is  not  this  the  demonstration  which  my  lord  meant, 

that  the  revenue  of  industry  in  a  nation,  at  least  in  this,  is  three 

or  (bur- fold  greater  than  that  of  the  mere  rent  ?    If  the  peopk 

then  obstruct  industry,  they  obstruct  their  own  livelihood ;  but  if 

they  make  a  war,  they  obstruct  industry.    Take  the  bread  out 

of  the  people's  mouths,  as  did  the  Roman  patricians,  and  you 

are  sure  enough  of  a  war,  in  which  case  they  may  be  levellers ; 

but  our  Agrarian  causes  their  industry  to  flow  with  milk  and 

honey.    It  will  be  owned  that  this  is  true,  if  the  people  were 

given  to  understand  their  own  happiness ;  but  where  is  it  they  do 

that  ?    Let  me  reply  with  the  like  question,  where  do  they  not? 

They  do  not  know  their  happiness  it  should  seem  in  Fiance, 

Spain  and  Italy ;  but  teach  them  what  it  is,  and  try  whose  sense 
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is   the  truer.    As  to  the  late  wars  in  Germany,  it  has  been 

affirmed  to  me  there,  that  the  princes  could  never  make  the 

I>eople  to  take  arms  while  they  had  bread,  and  have  therefore 

suffered  countries  now  and  then  to  be  wasted  that  they  might 

get  soldiers.    This  you  will  find  to  be  the  certain  pulse  and 

temper  of  the  people;  and  if  they  have  been  already  proved  to 

be  the  most  wise  and  constant  order  of  a  government,  why 

should  we  think  (when  no  man  can  produce  one  example  of  the 

common  soldiery  in  an  army  mutinying  because  they  had  not 

captains'  pay)  that  the  prerogative  should  jole  the  heads  of  the 

senate  together  because  .these  have  the  better  salaries,  when  it 

must  be  as  evident  to  the  people  in  a  nation,  as  to  the  soldiery 

in  an  army,  that  it  is  no  more  possible  their  emoluments  of  this 

kind  should  be  afforded  by  any  commonwealth  in  the  world  to 

be  made  equal  with  those  of  the  senate,  than  that  the  common 

soldiers  should  be  equal  with  the  captains  ?  It  is  enough  for  the 

conmion  soldier  that  his  virtue  may  bring  him  to  be  a  captain, 

and  more  to  the  prerogative,  that  each  of  them  is  nearer  to  be  a 

senator. 

*^  If  my  lord  thinks  our  salaries  too  great,  and  that  the  com- 
monwealth is  not  housewife  enough,  whether  is  it  better  house- 
wifery that  she  should  keep  her  family  from  the  snow,  or  suffer 
them  to  bum  her  house  that  they  may  warm  themselves  ?  for 
one  of  these  must  be.    Do  you  think  that  she  came  off  at 
a  cheaper  rate  when  men  had  their  rewards  by  /looo  or 
;^2000  a  year  in  land  of  inheritance  ?    If  you  say  that  they 
will  be  more  godly  than  they  have  been,  it  may  be  ill  taken ; 
and  if  you  cannot  promise  that,  it  is  time  we  find  out  some 
way  of   stinting   at   least,  if  not  curing  them  of  that  same 
saera  fames.    On  the  other  side,  if  a  poor  man  (as  such  a  one 
may  save  a  city)  gives  his  sweat  to  the  public,  with  what  con- 
science can  you  suffer  his  family  in  the  meantime  to  starve  ? 
but  he  that  lays  his  hand  to  this  plough  shall  not  lose  by  taking 
it  off  from  his  own,  and  a  commonwealth  that  will  mend  this 
shall  be  penny  wise.      The  Sanhedrim  of  Israel,  being  the 
supreme,  and  a  constant  court  of  judicature,  could  not  choose 
but  be  exceeding  gainful.    The  senate  of  the  bean  in  Athens, 
because  it  was  bat  annual,  was  moderately  salaried  ;  but  that  of 
the  Areop^gites  being  for  life,  bountifully;  and  what  advantages 
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the  senators  of  Lacedemon  had,  where  there  was  little  money  <v 
use  of  it,  were  in  honours  for  life.  The  patricians  having  no 
profit,  took  all.  Venice  being  a  situation  where  a  man  goes  but 
to  the  door  for  his  employment,  the  honour  is  great  and  tbc 
reward  very  little ;  but  in  Holland  a  councillor  of  state  has 
fifteen  hundred  Flemish  pounds  a  year,  besides  other  accom- 
modations. The  States-General  have  more.  And  that  com- 
monwealth looks  nearer  her  penny  than  ours  needs  to  da 

"  For   the  revenue    of   this    nation,  besides    that   of  her 
industry',  it  amounts,  as  has  been  shown,  to  ;£  10,000,000;  and 
the  salaries  in  the  whole  come  not  to  ;£3oo,ooo  a  year.    The 
beauty  they  will  add  to  the  conmionwealth  will  be  exceed- 
ing  great,  and  the    people  will    delight    in   this   beauty  of 
their  commonwealth  ;  the  encouragement  they  will  give  to  tbc 
study  of  the  public  being  very  profitable,  the  accommodatioB 
they  will  afford  to  your  magistrates  very  honourable  and  easy. 
And  the  sum,  when  it  or  twice  as  much  was  spent  in  hunting 
and  housekeeping,  was  never  any  grievance  to  the  people,   I 
am  ashamed  to  stand  buckling  upon  this  point;  it  \&  sordid 
Your   magistrates  are   rather   to   be   provided   with  further 
accommodations.     For   what    if   there    should    be   sickness? 
whither  will  you  have  them  to  renxove  ?    And  this  city  in  the 
soundest  times,  for  the  heat  of  the  year,  is  no  wholesome  abode: 
have  a  care  of  their  healths  to  whom  you  commit  your  own. 
I  would  have  the  senate  and  the  people,  except  they  see  cause 
to  the  contrary,  every  first  of  June  to  remove  into  the  country  atf 
for  the  space  of  three  months.      You  are  better  fitted  with 
summer-houses  for  them  than  if  you  had  bujlt  them  xo  ^ 
purpose.    There  is  some  twelve  miles  distant  the  convall^ 
upon  the  river  Halcionia,  for  the  tribunes  and  the  prerogatif^ 
a  palace  capable  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and  twenty  miles  distant 
you  have  mount  Celia,  reverend  as  well  for  the  antiquity  >* 
state  of  a  castle  completely  capable  of  the  senate,  the  proposes 
having  lodgings  in  the  convallium^  and  the  tribunes  in  Cclia,  ^ 
holds  the  correspondency  between  the  senste  and  the  pw^ 
exactly.    And  it  is  a  small  matter  for  the  proposers,  being 
attended  with  the  coaches  and  officers  of  state,  besides  other 
conveniences  of  their  own,  to  go  a  matter  of  five  or  ten  mil** 
(those  seats  are  not  much  farther  distant)  to  meet  tbc  V^ 
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upon  any  heath  or  field  that  shall  be  appointed  :  where,  having 
despatched  their  business,  they  may  hunt  their  own  venison 
(for  I  would  have  the  great  walled  park  upon  the  Halcionia  to 
belong  to  the  signor>',  and  those  about  the  convallium  to  the 
tribunes)  and  so  go  to  supper.  Pray,  ray  Lords,  see  that  they  do 
not  pull  down  these  houses  to  sell  the  lead  of  them ;  for  when 
you  have  considered  on  it,  they  cannot  be  spared.  The 
founders  of  the  school  in  Hiera  provided  that  the  boys  should 
have  a  summer  seat.  You  should  have  as  much  care  of  these 
magistrates.  But  there  is  such  a  selling,  such  a  Jewish  humour 
in  our  republicans,  that  J  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  it ;  only 
this,  any  man  that  knows  what  belongs  to  a  commonwealth,  or 
how  diligent  every  nation  in  that  case  has  been  to  preserve  her 
ornaments,  and  shall  see  the  waste  lately  made  (the  woods  ad- 
joining to  this  city,  which  served  for  the  delight  and  health  of  it, 
being  cut  down  to  be  sold  for  three  pence),  will  tell  you  that  they 
who  did  such  things  would  never  have  made  a  commonwealth. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  the  ruin  or  damage  done  upon  our 
cathedrals,  ornaments  in  which  this  nation  excels  all  others. 
Nor  shall  this  ever  be  excused  upon  the  score  of  religion ;  for 
though  it  be  true  that  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
^ds,  yet  you  cannot  hold  your  assemblies  but  in  such  houses, 
and  these  are  of  the  best  that  have  been  made  with  hands. 
Nor  is.it  well  argued  that  they  are  pompous,  and  therefore 
pro&ne,  or  less  proper  for  divine  service,  seeing  the  Christians 
in  the  primitive  Church  chose  to  meet  with  one  accord  in  the 
Teinple,  so  far  were  they  from  any  inclination  to  pull  it  down." 

The  orders  of  tJ^is  commonwealth,  so  far,  or  near  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  elders,  together  with  the  several  speeches  at 
the  institution,  which  may  serve  for  the  better  understanding  of 
them  as  so  many  commentaries,  being  shown,  I  should  now 
come  from  the  elders  to  the  youth,  or  from  the  civil  constitution 
of  this  government  to  the  militar>%  but  that  I  judge  this  the 
fittest  place  whereinto,  by  the  way,  to  insert  the  government  of 
the  city,  though  for  the  present  but  perfunctorily  : — 

"  The  metropolis  or  capital  city  of  Oceana  is  commonly  called 
Emporium,  though  it  consists  of  two  cities  distinct,  as  well  in 
'^ame  as  in  govemmenti  whereof  the  other  is  called  Hiera,  for 
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which  cause  I  shall  treat  of  each  apart,  beginning  with  Em- 
porium. 

"  Emporium  with  the  liberties  is  under  a  twofold  division,  the 
one  regarding  the  national,  and  the  other  the  urban  or  atf 
government  It  is  divided,  in  regard  of  the  national  govern- 
ment,  into  three  tribes,  and  in  respect  of  the  urban  into  twenty- 
six,  which  for  distinction  sake  are  called  wards,  being  contained 
under  three  tribes  but  unequally;  wherefore  the  first  tribe 
containing  ten  wards  is  called  season,  the  second  containing 
eight  metoche,  and  the  third  containing  as  many  telicouta^  the 
bearing  of  which  names  in  mind  concerns  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  government. 

'*  Every  ward  has  her  wardmote,  court,  or  inquest,  consisting 
of  all  that  are  of  the  clothing  or  liveries  of  companies  residing 
within  the  same. 

*'  Such  are  of  the  livery  or  clothing  as  have  attained  to  the 
dignity  to  wear  gowns  and  parti-coloured  hoods  or  tippets, 
according  to  the  rules  and  ancient  customs  of  their  respective 
companies. 

"  A  company  is  a  brotherhood  of  tradesmen  professing  the 
same  art,  governed  according  to  their  charter  by  a  master  and 
wardens.  Of  these  there  be  about  sixty,  whereof  twelve  aie 
of  greater  dignity  than  the  rest,  that  is  to  say,  the  mercers, 
grocers,  drapers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths*  skinners,  merchant- 
taylors,  haberdashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintners,  doth* 
workers,  which,  with  most  of  the  rest,  have  common  haUs, 
divers  of  them  being  of  ancient  and  magnificent  stnictnre^ 
wherein  they  have  frequent  meetings,  at  the  summons  of  their 
master  or  wardens,  for  the  managing  and  regulation  of  their 
respective  trades  and  mysteries.  These  conipanies,  as  I  shall 
show,  are  the  roots  of  the  whole  government  of  the  city.  For 
the  liveries  that  reside  in  the  same  ward,  meeting  at  the 
wardmote  inquest  (to  which  it  belongs  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
sorts  of  nuisances  and  violations  of  the  customs  and  orders  of 
the  city,  and  to  present  them  to  the  court  of  aldermen),  have  also 
power  to  make  election  of  two  sorts  of  magistrates  or  officers ; 
the  first  of  elders  or  aldermen  of  the  ward,  the  second  of 
deputies  of  the  same,  otherwise  called  common  councilmen. 

'*  The  wards  in  these  elections,  because  they  do  not  elect  all  at 
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once^  but  some  one  year  and  some  another,-  observe  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  three  tribes ;  for  example,  the  scazon,  consisting 
of  ten  wards,  makes  election  the  first  year  of  ten  aldermen,  one 
in  each  ward,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputies,  fifteen 
in  each  ward,  all  which  are  triennial  magistrates  or  officers, 
that  is  to  say,  are  to  bear  their  dignity  for  the  space  of  three 
years. 

''The  second  year  the  meioche,  consisting  of  eight  wards, 
elects  eight  aldermen,  one  in  each  ward,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  deputies,  fifteen  in  each  ward,  being  also  triennial 
magistrates. 

"The  third  year  telicouta^  consisting  of  a  like  number  of 
wards,  elects  an  equal  number  of  like  magistrates  for  a  like 
term.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  aldermen,  according 
to  that  of  the  vrards,  amounts  to  twenty-six ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  deputies,  to  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

"  The  aldermen  thus- elected  have  divers  capacities :  for,  first, 
they  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  term,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  election.  Secondly,-  they  are  presidents  of  the  ward* 
mote,  and  governors  each  of  that  ward  whereby  he  was  elected. 
And  last  of  all,  these  magistrates  being  assembled  together, 
constitute  the  senate  of  the  city,  otherwise  called  the  court  of 
aldermen ;  but  no  man  is  capable  of  this  election  that  is  not 
worth  ;£  10,000.  This  court  upon  every  new  election  makes 
choice  of  nine  censors  out  of  their  own  number. 

"The  deputies  in  like  manner  being  assembled  together, 
constitute  the  prerogative  tribe  of  the  city,  otherwise  called  the 
common  council,  by  which  means  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
the  city  were  comprehended,  as  it  were,  by  the  motion  of  the 
national  government,  into  the  same  wheel  of  annual,  triennial, 
and  perpetual  revolution. 

^  But  the  liveries,  over  and  above  the  right  of  these  elections 
by  their  divisions  mentioned,  being  assembled  all  together  at  the 
guild  of  the  city,  constitute  another  assembly  called  the  common 
hall. 

'^  The  common  hall  has  the  right  of  two  other  elections  :  the 
one  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  two  sheriffs,  being 
annual  magistrates.  The  lord  mayor  can  be  elected  out  of  no 
other  than  one  of  the  twelve  companies  of  the  first  ranks ;  and 
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the  common  hall  agrees  by  the  plurality  of  suffrages  upon  two 
names,  which,  being  presented  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  they  elect  one  by  thdr 
scrutiny ;  for  so  they  call  it,  though  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  orator  or  assistant  to  the  lord  mayor  in 
holding  of  his  courts,  is  some  able  lawyer  elected  by  the  coait  of 
aldermen,  and  called  the  recorder  of  Emporium. 

The  lord  mayor  being  thus  elected,  has  two  capacities  :  one 
regarding  the  nation,  and  the  other  the  city.  In  that  which 
regards  the  city,  he  is  president  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
having  power  to  assemble  the  same,  or  any  other  council  of  the 
city,  as  the  common  council  or  common  hall,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure;  and  in  that  which  regards  the  nation,  he  is  conn- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  three  tribes  whereinto  the  city  is  divided ; 
one  of  which  he  is  to  bring  up  in  person  at  the  national  master 
to  the  ballot,  as  his  vice-comites,  or  high  sheriffs,  are  to  do  by 
the  other  two,  each  at  their  distinct  pavilion,  where  the  nine 
aldermen,  elected  censors,  are  to  officate  by  three  in  each  tribe, 
according  to  the  rules  and  orders  already  given  to  the  censors 
of  the  rustic  tribes.  And  the  tribes  of  the  city  have  no  other 
than  one  common  phylarch,  which  is  the  court  of  aldermen  and 
the  common  council,  for  which  cause  they  elect  not  at  their 
muster  the  first  list  called  the  prime  magnitude. 

"  The  conveniences  of  this  alteration  of  the  city  govemmetit, 
besides  the  bent  of  it  to  a  conformity  with  that  of  the  nation, 
were  many,  whereof  I  shall  mention  but  a  few :  as  first,  whereas 
men  under  the  former  administration,  when  the  burden  of  some 
of  these  magistracies  lay  for  life,  were  oftentimes  chosen  not 
for  their  fitness,  but  rather  unfitness,  dr  at  least  unwilling, 
ness  to  undergo  such  a  weight,  whereby  they  were  put  at 
great  rates  to  fine  for  their  ease ;  a  man  might  now  take  his 
share  in  magistracy  with  that  equity  which  is  due  to  the  public, 
and  without  any  inconvenience  to  his  private  affairs.  Secondly, 
whereas  the  city  (inasmuch  as  the  acts  of  the  aristocracy,  or 
court  of  aldermen,  in  their  former  way  of  proceeding,  were 
rather  impositions  than  propositions)  was  frequently  disquieted 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  disorder  in  the  power  of 
debate  exercised  by  the  popular  part,  or  common  council ;  the 
right  of  debate  being  henceforth  established  in  the  court  of 
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aldeimen,  and  that  of  result  in  the  common  council  killed  the 
branches  of  division  in  the  root.  Which  for  the  pico«n«  «noy 
suffice  to  have  been  said  of  the  city  of  Emporium. 

''That  of  Hiera  consists  as  to  the  national  government  of  two 
tribes,  the  first  called  agoraa^  the  second  propola;  but  as  to 
ihe  peculiar  policy  of  twelve  mam'pulsy  or  wards  divided  into 
three  cohorts,  each  cohort  containing  four  wards,  whereof  the 
wards  of  the  first  cohort  elect  for  the  first  year  four  burgesses, 
one  in  each  ward,  the  wards  of  the  second  cohort  for  the  second 
year  four  burgesses,  one  in  each  ward,  and  the  wards  of  the 
third  cohort  for  the  third  year  four  burgesses,  one  in  each  ward, 
all  triennial  magistrates ;  by  which  the  twelve  burgesses, 
making  one  court  for  the  government  of  this  city,  according  to 
their  instructions  by  act  of  parliament,  fall  likewise  into  an 
annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual  revolution. 
•  "  This  court  being  thus  constituted,  makes  election  of  divers 
magistrates  ;  as  first,  of  a  high  steward,  who  is  commonly  some 
person  of  quality,  and  this  magistracy  is  elected  in  the  senate  by 
the  scnitiny  of  this  court ;  with  him  they  choose  some  able 
lawyer  to  be  his  deputy,  and  to  hold  the  court ;  and  last  of  all 
they  elect  out  of  their  own  number  six  censors. 

^'  The  high  steward  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  two  tribes, 
whereof  he  in  person  brings  up  the  one  at  the  national  muster  to 
the  ballot,  and  his  deputy  the  other  at  a  distinct  pavilion ;  the  six 
censors  chosen  by  the  court  officiating  by  three  in  each  tribe  at 
the  urns;  and  these  tribes  have  no  other  phylarch  but  this  court. 

"As  for  the  manner  of  elections  and  suffrage,  both  in  Emporium 
and  Hiera,  it  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  they  are  performed 
by  ballot,  and  according  to  the  respective  rules  already  given. 

**  There  be  other  cities  and  corporations  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, whose  policy  being  much  of  this  kind,  would  be  tedious 
and  not  worth  the  labour  to  insert,  nor  dare  I  stay.  Juvettum 
manus  emicat  ardens!* 

I  return,  according  to  the  method  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
the  remaining  parts  of  her  orbs,  which  are  military  and  pro- 
vincial ;  the  military,  except  the  strategus,  and  the  polemarchs 
or  field  officers,  consisting  of  the  youth  only,  and  the  provin- 
cial consisting  of  a  mixture  both  of  elders  and  of  the  youth. 

To  begin  with  the  youth^  or  the  military  orbs,  they  are  circles 
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to  which  the  commonwealth  "»*^st  have  a  care  to  keep  dose 
A  man  is  a  f^r'''*  ><iised  by  the  magic  of  Nature  ;  if  she  does  net 
stand  safe,  and  so  that  she  may  set  him  to  some  good  and  usefiil 
work,  he  spits  fire,  and  blows  up  castles ;  for  where  there  is  life, 
there  must  be  motion  or  work  ;  and  (he  work  of  idleness  is  mis- 
chief, but  the  work  of  industry  is  health.   To  set  men  to  this,tbe 
commonwealth  must  begin  betimes  with  them,  or  it  will  be  too 
late  ;  and  the  means  whereby  she  sets  them  to  it  is  edacadoa, 
the  plastic  art  of  government.    But  it  is  as  frequent  as  sad  in 
experience  (whether  through  negligence,  or,  which  in  the  conse- 
quence is  all  one  or  worse,  over-fondness  in  the  domestic  perfonn- 
ance  of  this  duty)  that  innumerable  children  come  to  owe  tbdr 
utter  perdition  to  their  own  parents,  in  each  of  which  the  common- 
wealth loses  a  citizen.    Wherefore  the  laws  of  a  government, 
how  wholesome  soever  in  themselves,  are  such  as,  if  men  by< 
congruity  in  their  education  be  not  bred  to  find  a  relish  in  thaii« 
they  will  be  sure  to  loathe  and  detest.    The  education  tbei«fo(<c 
of  a  man's  own  children  is  not  wholly  to  be  committed  or 
trusted  to  himself.    You  find  in  Livy  the  children  of  Bnito^ 
having  been  bred  under  monarchy,  and  used  to  a  court  lifci 
making  faces  at  the  commonwealth  of  Rome :   ''  A  king  [say 
they]  is  a  man  with  whom  you  may  prevail  when  yoa  lufC 
need  there  should  be  law,  or  when  you  have  need  there  sbodd 
be  no  law ;  he  has  favours  in  the  right,  and  he  frowns  nxA  ia 
the  wrong  place  ;  he  knows  his  friends  from  his  enemies.    Bot 
laws  are  deaf,  inexorable  things,  such  as  make  no  difference 
between  a  gentleman  and  an  ordinary  fellow ;  a  man  can  never 
be  merry  for  them,  for  to  trust  altogether  to  his  own  innocence 
is  a  sad  life."    Unhappy  wantons  I    Scipio,  on  the  other  sid^ 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  (about  two  or  three  and  twenty),  being 
informed  that  certain  patricians  of  Roman  gentlemen,  tbrou^ 
a  qualm  upon  the  defeat  which  Hannibal  had  given  them  at 
Cannas,  were  laying  their  heads  together  and  contriving  their 
flight  with  the  transportation  of  their  goods  out  of  Rome,  dre* 
his  sword,  and  setting  himself  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
they  were  at  council,  protested  "  that  who  did  not  immediate^ 
swear  not  to  desert  the  commonwealth,  he  would  make  his  soul 
to  desert  his  body."  Let  men  argue  as  they  please  for  monarcbT' 
or  against  a  commonwealth,  the  world  shall  never  see  any  tf^ 
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so  sottish  or  wicked  as  in  cool  blood  to  prefer  the  education  of 

the  sons  of  Brutus  before  that  of  Scipio ;  and  of  this  mould, 

except  a  Melius  or  a  Manlius,  was  the  whole  youth  of  that 

commonwealth,  though  not ,  ordinarily  so  well  cast.     Now  the 

health  of  a  government  and  the  education  of  the  yquth  being 

of  the  same  pulse,  no  wonder  if  it  has  been  the  constant 

practice  of  well-ordered  commonwealths  to  commit  the  care 

and   feeling  of  it  to  public  magistrates.     A  duty  that  was 

performed  in  such  a  manner  by  the  Areopagites,  as  is  elegantly 

praised  by  Isocrates.   "The  Athenians  [says  he]  write  not  their 

laws  upon  dead  walls,  nor  content  themselves  wiih  having 

ordained  punishments  for  crimes,  but  provide  in  such  a  way,  by 

the  education  of  their  youth,  that  there  be  no  crimes  for 

punishment"  He  speaks  of  those  laws  which  regarded  manners, 

not  of  those  orders  which  concerned  the  administration  of  the 

commonwealth^  lest  you  should  think  he  contradicts  Xenophon 

and  Polybius.    The  children  of  Lacedemon,  at  the  seventh  year 

of  their  age,  were  delivered  to  the  padonomi^  or  schoolmasters, 

not  mercenary,  but  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  to  which 

they  were  accountable  for  their  charge ;  and  by  these  at  the 

age  of  fourteen  they  were  presented  to  other  magistrates  called 

the  beidiai^  having  the  inspection  of  the  games  and  exercises, 

among  which  that  of  the  piaiatUsta  was  famous,  a  kind  of  fight 

in  squadrons,  but  somewhat  too  fierce.    When  they  came  to  be 

of  military  age  they  were  listed  of  the  mora^  and  so  continued 

in  readiness  for  public  service  under  the  discipline  of  the 

polemarchs.    But  the  Roman  education  and  discipline  by  the 

centuries  and  classes  is  that  to  which  the  commonwealth  of 

Oceana  has  had  a  more  particular  regard  in  her  three  essays, 

being  certain  degrees  by  which  the  youth  commence  as  it  were 

in  arms  for  magistracy,  as  appears  by 

The  twenty-sixth  order,  instituting, ''  That  if  a  parent  has  but 
one  son,  the  education  of  that  one  son  shall  be  wholly  at  the 
disposition  of  that  parent  But  whereas  there  be  free  schools 
erected  and  endowed,  or  to  be  erected  and  endowed  in  every 
tribe  of  this  nation,  to  a  sufficient  proportion  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  same  (which  schools,  to  the  end  there  be  no 
detriment  or  hindrance  to  the  scholaK  upon  case  of  removing 
from  one  to  another,  are  every  of  them  to  be  governed  by  the 
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strict  inspection  of  the  censors  of  the  tribes,  both  upon  the 
schoohnaster's  manner  of  life  and  teaching,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  children,  after  the  rules  and  method  of  that  in  Hiem),  if  a 
parent  has  more  sons  than  one,  the  censors  of  the  tribes  shall 
animadvert  upon  and  punish  him  that  sends  not  his  sons  within 
the  ninth  year  of  their  age  to  some  one  of  the  schools  of  a  tribe, 
there  to  be  kept  and  taught,  if  he  be  able,  at  his  own  chaises; 
and  if  he  be  not  able,  gratis,  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  And  a  parent  may  expect  of  his  sons  at  the  fifteenth 
year  of  their  age,  according  to  his  choice  or  ability,  whether  it 
be  to  service  in  the  way  of  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  other- 
wise, or  to  further  study,  as  by  sending  them  to  the  inns  of 
court,  of  chancery,  or  to  one  of  the  universities  of  this  nation. 
But  he  that  takes  not  upon  him  one  of  the  professions  proper  to 
some  of  those  places,  shall  not  continue  longer  in  any  of  them 
than  till  he  has  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  and  every 
man  having  not  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  taken  upon  him, 
or  addicted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  theology,  or 
physic,  and  being  no  servant,  shall  be  capable  of  the  essays  of 
the  youth,  and  no  other  person  whatsoever,  except  a  man, 
having  taken  upon  him  such  a  profession,  happens  to  lay  it  by 
ere  he  arrives  at  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  be 
admitted  to  this  capacity  by  the  respective  phylarch,  being 
satisfied  that  he  kept  not  out  so  long  with  any  design  to  evade 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but,  that  being  no  sooner  at 
his  own  disposal,  it  was  no  sooner  in  his  choice  to  come  in. 
And  if  any  youth  or  other  person  of  this  nation  have  a  desire  to 
travel  into  foreign  countries  upon  occasion  of  business,  delight, 
or  further  improvement  of  his  education,  the  same  shall  be 
lawful  for  him  upon  a  pass  obtained  from  the  censors  in  parlia- 
ment, putting  a  convenient  limit  to  the  time,  and  recommending 
him  to  the  ambassadors  by  whom  he  shall  be  assisted,  and  to 
whom  he  shall  yield  honour  and  obedience  in  their  respecti\'e 
residences.  Every  youth  at  his  return  from  his  travel  is  to 
present  the  censors  with  a  paper  of  his  own  writing,  containing 
the  interest  of  state  or  form  of  government  of  the  countries,  or 
some  one  of  the  countries,  where  he  has  been  ;  and  if  it  be  good, 
the  censors  shall  cause  it  to  be  printed  and  published,  prefizinga 
line  in  commendation  of  the  authon 
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*'  Every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  December,  the 
whole  youth  of  every  parish,  that  is  to  say  every  man  (not 
excepted  by  the  foregoing  part  of  the  order),  being  from  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  thirty,  shall  repair  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  to 
their  respective  church,  and  being  there  assembled  in  presence 
of  the  overseers,  who  are  to  govern  the  ballot,  and  the  constable 
who  is  to  officiate  at  the  urn,  shall,  after  the  manner  of  the 
elders,  elect  every  fifth  man  of  their  whole  number  (provided 
that  they  choose  not  above  one  of  two  brothers  at  one  election, 
nor  above  half  if  they  be  four  or  upward)  to  be  a  stratiot  or 
deputy  of  the  youth ;  and  the  list  of  the  stratiots  so  elected 
being  taken  by  the  overseers,  shall  be  entered  in  the  parish 
book,  and  diligently  preserved  as  a  record,  called  the  first  essay. 
They  whose  estates  by  the  law  are  able,  or  whose  friends  are 
willing,  to  mount  them,  shall  be  of  the  horse,  the  rest  are  of  the 
foot.  And  he  who  has  been  one  year  of  this  list,  is  not  capable 
of  being  re-elected  till  after  another  year's  interval. 

"Every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  January,  the 
stratiots  being  mustered  at  the  rendezvous  of  their  respective 
hundred,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  jurymen,  who  are  over- 
seers of  that  ballot,  and  of  the  high  constable  who  is  to  officiate 
at  the  urn,  elect  out  of  the  horse  of  their  troop  or  company  one 
captain,  and  one  ensign  or  comet,  to  the  command  of  the  same. 
And  the  jurymen  having  entered  the  list  of  the  hundred  into  a 
record  to  be  diligently  kept  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  same,  the 
first  public  game  of  this  commonwealth  shall  begin  and  be  per- 
formed in  this  manner.  Whereas  there  is  to  be  at  every 
rendezvous  of  a  hundred  one  cannon,  culverin,  or  saker,  the 
prize  arms  being  forged  by  sworn  armourers  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  for  their  proof,  besides  their  beauty,  viewed  and 
tried  at  the  tower  of  Emporium,  shall  be  exposed  by  the  justice 
of  peace  appertaining  to  that  hundred  (the  said  justice  with  the 
jur>'men  being  judges  of  the  game),  and  the  judges  shall  deliver 
to  the  horseman  that  gains  the  prize  at  the  career,  one  suit  of 
arms  being  of  the  value  of  £70^  to  the  pikeman  that  gains  the 
prize  at  throwing  the  bullet,  one  suit  of  arms  of  the  value  of 
£\o^  to  the  musketeer  that  gains  the  prize  at  the  mark  with  his 
musket,  one  suit  of  arms  of  the  value  of  £\o^  and  to  the 
cannoneer  that  gains  the  prize  at  the  mark  with  the  cnnnon^ 
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culverin,  or  saker,  a  chain  of  silver  being  the  value  of  j^iiv 
provided  that  no  one  man  at  the  same  muster  plays  above 
one  of  the  prizes.  Whosoever  gains  a  prize  is  bound  to  wear  it 
(if  it  be  his  lot)  upon  service ;  and  no  man  shall  sell  or  give 
away  any  armour  thus  won,  except  he  has  lawfully  attained  to 
two  or  more  of  them  at  the  games. 

'*  The  games  being  ended,  and  the  muster  dismissed,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  troop  or  company  shall  repair  with  a  copy  of  the  list  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  tribe,  and  the  high  constable  with  a 
duplicate  of  the  same  to  the  custos  rotulorum^  or  muster- 
master-general,  to  be  also  communicated  to  the  censors ;  in 
each  of  which  the  jurymen,  giving  a  note  upon  every  name  of 
an  only  son,  shall  certify  that  the  list  is  without  subterfuge  or 
evasion ;  or,  if  it  be  not,  an  account  of  those  upon  whom  the 
evasion  or  subterfuge  lies,  to  the  end  that  the  phylarch  or  the 
censors  may  animadvert  accordingly. 

"  And  every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  February,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  custos  rotulorum,  the   censors,  and  the  con- 
ductor, shall  receive  the  whole  muster  of  the  youth  of  that  tribe 
at  the  rendezvous  of  the  same,  distributing  the  horse  and  foot 
with  their  officers,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  like 
case  for  the  distribution  of  the  elders  \  and  the  whole  squadron 
being  put  by  that  means  in  battalia,  the  second  game  of  this 
commonwealth  shall  begin  by  the  exercise  of  the  youth  in  all 
the  parts  of  their  military  discipline  according  to  the  orders  of 
parliament,  or  direction  of  the  council  of  war  in  that  case. 
And  the  £iQO  allowed  by  the  parliament  for  the  ornament  of 
the  muster  in  every  tribe,  shall  be  expended  by  the  phylarch 
upon  such  artificial  castles,  citadels,  or  the  like  devices,  as 
may  make  the  best  and  most  profitable  sport  for  the  youth 
and  their  spectators.    Which  being  ended,  the  censors  having 
prepared  the  urns  by  putting  into  the  horse-urn  two  hundred 
and  twenty  gold  balls,  whereof  ten  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
letter  M,  and  other  ten  with  the  letter  P;  into  the  foot-urn 
seven    hundred  gold  balls,  whereof  fifty  are  to  be   marked 
with  the  letter  M,  and  fifty  with  the  letter  P  ;  and  after  they  have 
made  the  gold  balls  in  each  urn,  by  the  addition  of  silver  bails 
to  the  same,  in  number  equal  with  the  horse  and  foot  of  the 
stratiots,  the  lord  lieutenant  shall  call  the  stratiots  to  the  urns, 
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where  they  that  draw  the  silver  balls  shall  return  to  their  places, 

and  they  that  draw  the  gold  balls  shall  fall  off  to  the  pavilion, 

where,  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  they  may  chop  and-  change 

their  balls  according  as  one  can  agree  with  another,  whose  lot  he 

likes  better.     But  the  hour  being  out,  the  conductor  separating 

them  whose  gold  balls  have  no  letter  from  those  whose  balls  are 

marked,  shall  cause  the  crier  to  call  the  alphabet,  as  first  A  ; 

whereupon  all  they  whose  gold  balls  are  not  marked,  and 

whose  surnames  begin  with  the  letter  A,  shall  repair  to  a  clerk 

appertaining  to  the  custos  rotulorum^  who  shall  first  take  the 

names  of  that  letter ;  then  those  of  B,  and  so  on,  till  all  the 

names  be  alphabetically  enrolled.    And  the  youth  of  this  list 

being  six  hundred  foot  in  a  tribe,  that  is  thirty  thousand  foot  in 

all  the  tribes ;  and  two  hundred  horse  in  a  tribe,  that  is,  ten 

thousand  horse  in  all  the  tribes,  are  the  second  essay  of  the 

stratiots,  and  the  standing  army  of  this  commonwealth  to  be 

always  ready  upon  command  to  march.    They  whose  balls  are 

marked  with  M,  amounting,  by  twenty  horse  and  fifty  foot  in  a 

tribe,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse 

in  all  the  tribes,  and  they  whose  balls  are  marked  with  P,  in 

every  point  correspondent,  are  parts  of  the  third  essay  ;  they  in 

M  being  straight  to  march  for  Marpesia,  and  they  of  P  for 

Panopea,  to  the  ends  and  according  to  the  further  directions 

following  in  the  order  for  the  provincial  orbs. 

"  If  the  polemarchs  or  field  officers  be  elected  by  the  scrutiny 
of  the  council  of  war,  and  the  strategus  commanded  by  the 
parliament  or  the  dictator  to  march,  the  lord  lieutenants  (who 
have  power  to  muster  and  discipline  the  youth  so  often  as  they 
receive  orders  for  the  same  from  the  council  of  war)  are  to 
deliver  the  second  essay,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  com- 
manded, to  the  conductors,  who  shall  present  them  to  the  lord 
strategus  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  his  excellency  to  be 
the  general  rendezvous  of  Oceana,  where  the  council  of  war  shall 
have  the  accommodation  of  horses  and  arms  for  his  men  in 
readiness ;  and  the  lord  strategus  having  armed,  mounted  and 
distributed  them,  whether  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  prize  arms,  or  otherwise,  shall  lead  them  away  to  his 
shipping,  being  also  ready  and  provided  with  victuals,  am- 
munition, artillery  and    all  other   necessaries;    commanding 
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them,  and  disposing  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  by  bis  sole 
power  and  authority.  And  this  is  the  third  essay  of  the 
stratiots,  which  being  shipped,  or  marched  out  of  their  tribes, 
the  lord  lieutenants  shall  re-elect  the  second  essay  out  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  first,  and  the  senate  another  strategus. 

"  If  any  veteran  or  veterans  of  this  nation,  the  term  df  whose 
youth  or  militia  is  expired,  having  a  desire  to  be  entertained  in 
the  further  service  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  present  him 
or  themselves  at  the  rendezvous  of  Oceana  to  the  strategus,  it 
is  in  his  power  to  take  on  such  and  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be 
agreed  by  the  polemarchs,  and  to  send  back  an  equal  number  of 
the  stratiots.  . 

"  And  for  the  better  managing  of  the  proper  forces  of  this 
nation,  the  lord  strategus,  by  appointment  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  out  of  such  levies  as  they  shall  have  made  in  either  or  both 
of  the  provinces  to  that  end,  shall  receive  auxiliaries  by  sea  or 
elsewhere  at  some  certain  place,  not  exceeding  his  proper  arms 
in  number. 

''And  whosoever  shall  refuse  any  one  of  his  three  essays^ 
except  upon  cause  shown,  he  be  dispensed  withal  by  the  phy- 
larch,  or,  if  the  phylarch  be  oot  assembled,  by  the  censors  of 
his  tribe,  shall  be  deemed  a  helot  or  public  servant,  shall  pay  a 
fifth  part  of  his  yearly  revenue,  besides  all  other  taxes,  to  the 
commonwealth  for  his  protection,  and  be  incapable  of  bearing 
any  magistracy  except  such  as  is  proper  to  the  law.  Neverthe- 
less if  a  man  has  but  two  sons,  the  lord  lieutenant  shall  not 
suffer  above  one  of  them  to  come  to  the  urn  at  one  election  of 
the  second  essay,  and  though  he  has  above  two  sons,  there 
shall  not  come  above  half  the  brothers  at  one  election  ;  and  if 
a  man  has  but  one  son,  he  shall  not  come  to  the  urn  at  all 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents^  or  his  guardians,  nor  shall 
it  be  any  reproach  to  him  or  impediment  to  his  bearing  of 
magistracy.** 

This  order,  with  relation  to  foreign  expeditions,  will  be  proved 
and  explained  together  with 

The  twenty-seventh  order,  "  Providing,  in  case  of  invasion 
apprehended,  that  the  lords  high  sheriffs  of  the  tribes,  upon 
commands  received  from  the  parliament,  or  the  dictator,  dis- 
tribute the  bands  of  the  elders  into  divisions,  after  the  nature  of 
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the  essays  of  the  youth ;  and  that  the  second  division  or  essay 
of  the  elders,  being  made  and  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  be  ready  to  march  with  the  second 
essay  of  the  youth,  and  be  brought  also  by  the  conductors  to  the 
strategus. 

*'  The  second  essay  of  the  elders  and  youth  being  marched 
out  of  their  tribes,  the  lords  high  sheriffs  and  lieutenants  shall 
have  the  remaining  part  of  the  annual  bands  both  of  elders  and 
youth  in  readiness,  which,  if  the  beacons  be  fired,  shall  march 
to  the  rendezvous  to  be  in  that  case  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
or  the  dictator.  And  the  beacons  being  fired,  the  curiaia 
comitia,  or  parochial  congregations,  shall  elect  a  fourth  both  of 
elders  and  youth  to  be  immediately  upon  the  guard  of  the 
tribes,  and  dividing  themselves  as  aforesaid,  to  march  also  in 
their  divisions  according  to  orders,  which  method  in  case  of 
extremity  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  third,  or  the  levy  of 
a  second,  or  of  the  last  man  in  the  nation,  by  the  power  of  the 
lords  high  sheriffs,  to  the  end  that  the  commonwealth  in  her 
utmost  pressure  may  show  her  trust  that  God  in  His  justice  will 
remember  mercy,  by  humbling  herself,  and  yet  preserving  her 
courage,  discipline,  and  constancy,  eveti  to  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood  and  the  utmost  farthing. 

••The  services  performed  by  the  youth,  or  by  the  elders,  in 
case  of  invasion,  and  according  to  this  order,  shall  be  at  their 
proper  cost  and  charges  that  are  any  ways  able  to  endure 
it ;  but  if  there  be  such  as  are  known  in  their  parishes  to 
be  so  indigent  that  they  cannot  march  out  of  their  tribes,  nor 
undergo  the  burden  in  this  case  incumbent,  then  the  congrega- 
tions of  their  parishes  shall  furnish  them  with  sufficient  sums  of 
money  to  be  repaid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  same  by  the 
parliament  when  the  action  shall  be  over.  And  of  that  which  is 
respectively  enjoined  by  this  order,  any  tribe,  parish,  magistrate, 
or  person.that  shall  fail,  is  to  answer  for  it,  at  the  council  of  war, 
as  a  deserter  of  his  country.'' 

The  Archon,  being  the  greatest  captain  of  his  own,  if  not  of 
SLny  age,  added  much  to  the  glory  of  this  commonwealth,  by 
interweaving  the  militia  with  more  art  and  lustre  than  any 
legislator  from  or  before  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  con* 
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stituted  the  Roman  militia.  But  as  the  bones  or  skeleton  of  a 
man,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his  beauty  be  contained  in  thdr 
proportion  or  symmetry,  yet  shown  without  flesh  are  a  spectacle 
that  is  rather  horrid  than  entertaining,  so  without  discourses 
are  the  orders  of  a  commonwealth ;  which,  if  she  goes  forth  in 
that  manner,  may  complain  of  her  friends  that  they  stand  mute 
and  staring  upon  her.  Wherefore  this  order  was  thus  fleshed  by 
the  Lord  Archon  : 

•*  My  Lords, — 

'' Diogenes  seeing  a  young  fellow  drunk,  told  him  that  his 
father  was  drunk  when  he  begot  him.  For  this,  in  natanl 
generation,  I  must  confess  I  see  no  reason ;  but  in  the  political 
it  is  right.  The  vices  of  the  people  are  from  their  governors ; 
those  of  their  governors  from  their  laws  or  orders ;  and  those  of 
their  laws  or  orders  from  their  legislators.  Whatever  was  in  the 
womb  imperfect,  as  to  her  proper  work,  comes  very  r^unely,  or 
never  at  all  to  perfection  afterwards ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
citizen  in  the  womb  of  the  commonwealth  is  his  education. 

''  Education  by  the  flrst  of  the  foregoing  orders  is  of  six  kinds : 
at  the  school,  in  the  mechanics,  at  the  universities,  at  the  inns  of 
court  or  chancery,  in  travels,  and  in  military  discipline,  some  of 
which  I  shall  but  touch,  and  some  I  shall  handle  more  at  laige. 

^' That  which  is  proposed  for  the  erecting  and  endowing  of 
schools  throughout  the  tribes,  capable  of  all  the  children  of  the 
same,  and  able  to  give  to  the  poor  the  education  of  theirs  gratis, 
is  only  matter  of  direction  in  case  of  very  great  charity,  as 
easing  the  needy  of  the  charge  of  their  children  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age,  during  which  time  their  work 
cannot  be  profitable ;  and  restoring  them  when  they  may  be  of 
use,  furnished  with  tools  whereof  there  are  advantages  to  be 
made  in  every  work,  seeing  he  that  can  read  and  use  his  pen 
has  some  convenience  by  it  in  the  meanest  vocation.  And  it 
cannot  be  conceived  but  that  which  comes,  though  in  small 
parcels,  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  in  his  vocation,  must 
amount  to  the  advantage  of  every  vocation,  and  so  to  that  of 
the  whole  commonwealth.  Wherefore  this  is  commended  to 
the  charity  of  every  wise-hearted  and  well-minded  man,  to  be 
done  in  time,  and  as  God  shall  stir  him  up  or  enable  him; 
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there  being  such  provision  already  in  the  case  as  may  give  us 
leave  to  proceed  without  obstruction. 

*'  Parents,  under  animadversion  of  the  censors,  are  to  dispose 
of  their  children  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age  to  something; 
but  what,  is  left,  according  to  their  abilities  or  inclination,  at 
their  own  choice.  This,  with  the  multitude,  must  be  to  the 
mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  to  agriculture  or  husbandry,  to  manu- 
factures,  or  to  merchandise. 

"  Agriculture  is  the  bread  of  the  nation ;  we  are  hung  upon  it 
by  the  teeth  ;  it  is  a  mighty  nursery  of  strength,  the  best  army, 
and  the  most  assured  knapsack ;  it  is  managed  with  the  least 
turbulent  or  ambitious,  and  the  most  innocent  hands  of  all 
other  arts.    Wherefore  I  am  of  Aristotle's  opinion,  that  a  com- 
monwealth of  husbandmen,  and  such  is  ours,  must  be  the  best 
of  all  others.  Certainly,  my  Lords,  you  have  no  measure  of  what 
ought  to  be,  but  what  can  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
profession.     I  could  wish  I  were  husband  good  enough  to  direct 
something  to  this  end ;  but  racking  of  rents  is  a  vile  thing  in  the 
richer  sort,  an  uncharitable  one  to  the  poorer,  a  perfect  mark  of 
slavery,  and  nips  your  commonwealth  in  the  fairest  blossom. 
On  the  other  side,  if  there  should  be  too  much  ease  given  in  this 
land,   it  would  occasion  sloth,  and  so  destroy  industry,  the 
principal  nerve  of  a  commonwealth.    But  if  aught  might  be 
done  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  these  two,  it  would  be  a 
work  in  this  nation  equal  to  that  for  which  Fabius  was  sur- 
named  Maximus  by  the  Romans. 

"la  manufactures  and  merchandise  the  Hollander  has  gotten 
the  start  of  us ;  but  at  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  a 
people  working  upon  a  foreign  conunodity  does  but  farm  the 
manufacture,  and  that  it  is  really  entailed  upon  them  only 
where  the  growth  of  it  is  native  ;  as  also  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  the  carriage  of  other  men's  goods,  and  another  for  a  man  to 
bring  his  own  to  the  best  market.  Wherefore  (Nature  having 
provided  encouragement  for  these  arts  in  this  nation  above  all 
others,  where,  the  people  growing,  they  of  necessity  must  also 
increase)  it  cannot  but  establish  them  upon  a  far  more  sure  and 
effectual  foundation  than  that  of  the  Hollanders.  But  these 
educations  are  in  order  to  the  first  things  or  necessities  of 
Nature;    as    husbandry   to  the    food,    manufacture    to    the 
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clothing,  and   merchandise   to   the   purse   of  the   common- 
wealth. 

"  There  be  other  things  in  Nature,  which  being  second  as  to 
their  order,  for  their  dignity  and  value  are  first,  and  such  to 
which  the  other  are  but  accommodations;  of  this  sort  are 
especially  these,  religion,  justice,  courage,  and  wisdom. 

''  The  education  that  answers  to  religion  in  our  government  is 
that  of  the  universities.  Moses,  the  divine  legislator,  was  not 
only  skilful  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  but  took 
also  into  the  fabric  of  his  commonwealth  the  learning  of  the 
Midianites  in  the  advice  of  Jethro ;  and  his  foundation  of  a 
university  laid  in  the  tabernacle,  and  finished  in  the  Temple, 
became  that  pinnacle  from  whence  (according  to  many  Jewish 
and  Christian  authors)  all  the  learning  in  the  world  has  taken 
wing  ;  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  from  the  Pharisees ;  that 
of  the  Epicureans  from  the  Sadducees ;  and  from  the  learning  of 
the  Jews,  so  often  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  and  fulfilled  in  Him, 
the  Christian  religion.  Athens  was  the  most  famous  university 
in  her  days ;  and  her  senators,  that  is  to  say,  the  Areopagites, 
were  all  philosophers.  Lacedemon,  to  speak  truth,  though  she 
could  write  and  read,  was  not  very  bookish.  But  he  that  dis- 
putes hence  against  universities,  disputes  by  the  same  argument 
against  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  merchandise ;  every  one 
of  these  having  been  equally  forbid  by  Lycurgus,  not  for  itself 
(for  if  he  had  not  been  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  Crete^  and 
well  travelled  in  the  knowledge  of  other  governments,  he  had. 
never  made  his  commonwealth),  but  for  the  diversion  which  they 
must  have  given  his  citizens  from  their  arms,  who,  being  but 
few,  if  they  had  minded  anything  else,  must  have  deserted  the 
commonwealth.  For  Rome,  she  had  ingenium  par  ingcnio^ 
was  as  learned  as  great,  and  held  her  College  of  Augurs  in  much 
reverence.  Venice  has  taken  her  religion  upon  trust.  Holland 
cannot  attend  it  to  be  very  studious.  Nor  does  Switzerland 
mind  it  much ;  yet  are  they  all  addicted  to  their  universities. 
We  cut  down  trees  to  build  houses ;  but  I  would  have  somebody 
show  me,  by  what  reason  or  experience  the  cutting  down  of  a 
university  should  tend  to  the  setting  up  of  a  commonwealth. 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  perfection  of  a  conmionwealth  is  not 
to  be  attained  without  the  knowledge  of  ancient  prudence,  nor 
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the  knowledge  of  ancient  prudence  without  learning,  nor  learn- 
ing without  schools  of  good  literature,  and  these  are  such  as  we 
call  universites.  Now  though  mere  university  learning  of  itself 
be  that  which  (to  speak  the  words  of  Verulamius)  'crafty  men 
contemn,  and  simple  men  only  admire,  yet  is  it  such  as  wise 
men  have  use  of ;  for  studies  do  not  teach  their  own  use,  but 
that  is  a  wisdom  without  and  above  them,  won  by  observation. 
Expert  men  may  execute,  and  perhaps  judge,  of  particulars  one 
by  one ;  but  the  general  councils  and  the  plots,  and  the 
marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.' 
Wherefore  if  you  would  have  your  children  to  be  statesmen,  let 
them  drink  by  all  means  of  these  fountains,  where  perhaps  there 
were  never  any.  But  what  though  the  water  a  man  drinks  be 
not  nourishment,  it  is  the  vehicle  without  which  he  cannot  be 
nourished.  Nor  is  religion  less  concerned  in  this  point  than 
government :  for  take  away  your  universities,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  lose  it 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  are  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  : 
they  that  have  neither  of  these  languages  may  think  light  of 
both  ;  but  find  me  a  man  that  has  one  in  perfection,  the  study 
of  whose  whole  life  it  has  not  been.  Again,  this  is  apparent  to 
us  in  daily  conversation,  that  if  four  or  five  persons  that  have 
lived  together  be  talking,  another  speaking  the  same  language 
may  come  in,  and  yet  understand  very  little  of  their  discourse, 
in  that  it  relates  to  circumstances,  persons,  things,  times  and 
places  which  he  knows  not.  It  is  no  otherwise  with  a  man, 
having  no  insight  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
the  circumstances  to  which  they  relate,  in  the  reading  of  ancient 
books,  whether  they  be  divine  or  human.  For  example,  when 
we  fall  upon  the  discourse  about  baptism  and  regeneration  that 
was  between  our  Saviour  and  Nicodemus,  where  Christ  re- 
proaches him  with  his  ignorance  in  this  matter :  '  Art  thou  a 
doctor  in  Israel,  and  understandest  not  these  things  V  What 
shall  we  think  of  it  ?  or  wherefore  should  a  doctor  in  Israel  have 
understood  these  things  more  than  another,  but  that  both 
baptism  and  regeneration,  as  was  showed  at  large  by  my  Lord 
Phosphorus,  were  doctrines  held  in  Israel  ?  I  instance  in  one 
place  of  a  hundred,  which  he,  that  has  not  mastered  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  relate,  cannot  understand.    Where- 
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fore  to  the  understandiDg  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  ancient  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times,  or 
the  aid  of  them  who  have  such  knowledge ;  and  to  have  such 
as  may  be  always  able  and  ready  to  give  such  aid  (unless  you 
would  borrow  it  of  another  nation^  which  would  not  only  be 
base,  but  deceitful)  it  is  necessary  to  a  conunonwealth  that  she 
have  schools  of  good  literature,  or  universities  of  her  own.    We 
are  commanded,  as  has  been  said  more  than  oncey  to  search 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  which  of  them  search  the  Scriptures,  they 
that  take  this  pains  in  ancient  languages  and  learning,  or  they 
that  will  not,  but  trust  to  translations  only,  and  to  words  as  they 
sound  to  present  circumstances  ?  than  which  nothing  is  more 
fallible,  or  certain  to  lose  the  true  sense  of  Scriptures,  pretended 
to  be  above  human  understanding,  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  are  below  it.    But  in  searching  the  Scriptures  by  the 
proper  use  of  our  universities,  we  have  been  heretofore  blest 
with  greater  victories  and  trophies  against  the  purple  hosts  and 
golden  standards  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  than  any  nation ;  aod 
therefore  why  we  should  relinquish  this  upon  the  presumptioa 
of  some,  that  because  jthere  is  a  greater  light  which  they  have,  I 
do  not  know.    There  is  a  greater  light  than  the  sun,  but  it  does 
not  extinguish  the  sun,  nor  does  any  light  of  God's  giviiig 
extinguish    that    of  Nature,    but    increase    and    sanctify  it 
Wherefore,  neither  the  honour  borne  by  the  IsraeUtish,  Komaiii 
or  any  other  commonwealth  that  I    have   shown,   to  their 
ecclesiastics,  consisted  in  being  governed  by  them,  bat  io 
consulting  them  in  matters  of  religion,  upon  whose  responses 
or  oracles  they  did  afterwards  as  they  thought  fit     Nor  would 
I  be  here  mistaken,  as  if,  by  affirming  the  universities  to  be,  ia 
order  both  to  religion  and  government,  of  absolute  necessity,  I 
declared  them  or  the  ministry  in  anywise  fit  to  be  trusted,  so 
far  as  to  exercise   any  power   not    derived   from   the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  administration   of  either.    If  •  the  ]^!^ 
religion  were  directed  and  established  by  Moses,  it  was  directed 
and  established  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  or  if  Moses  exercised 
this  administration  as  a  prophet,  the  same  prophet  did  invest 
with  the  same  administration  the  Sanhedrim,  and  not  the 
priests;  and  so  does  our  conmionwealth  the  senate,  and  not  the 
deigy.    They  who  had  the  supreme  administration  or  govcnh 
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ment  of  the  national  religion  in  Athens,  were  the  first  Archon, 
the  rex  sacrificus^  or  high  priest,  and  a  polemarch,  which 
magistrates  were  ordained  or  elected  by  the  holding  up  of 
hands  in  the  church,  congregation  or  comiiia  of  the  people. 
The  religion  of  Lacedemon  was  governed  by  the  kings,  who 
'were  also  high  priests,  and  officiated  at  the  sacrifice ;  these  had 
power  to  substitute  their  Pythtiy  ambassadors,  or  nuncioSy  by 
^^hich,  not  without  concurrence  of  the  senate,  they  held 
inteUigence  with  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  And  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  was  governed 
by  ^tpontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrificulus,  and  the  Flaminst 
all  ordained  or  elected  by  the  people,  the  pontifex  by  the 
tribes,  the  king  by  the  centuries,  and  the  Flamins  by  the 
parishes.  I  do  not  mind  you  of  these  things,  as  if,  for  the 
matter,  there  were  any  parallel  to  be  drawn  out  of  their  super- 
stitions to  our  religion ;  but  to  show  that  for  the  manner,  ancient 
prudence  is  as  well  a  rule  in  divine  as  human  things ;  nay,  and 
such  a  one  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  ordaining  elders  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands  in  every  congregation,  have  exactly  followed; 
for  some  of  the  congregations  where  they  thus  ordained  elders 
were  those  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  the  countries  of 
Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  Pamphilia,  Perga,  with  Attalia.  Now  that 
these  cities  and  countries,  when  the  Romans  propagated  their 
empire  into  Asia,  were  found  most  of  them  commonwealths,  and 
that  many  of  the  rest  were  endued  with  like  power,  so  that  the 
people  living  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperors  con- 
tinued to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  is  so  known  a  thing,  that 
I  wonder  whence  it  is  that  men,  quite  contrary  to  the  universal 
proof  of  these  examples,  will  have  ecclesiastical  government  to 
be  necessarily  distinct  from  civil  power,  when  the  right  of  the 
elders  ordained  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  congrega- 
tion to  teach  the  people,  was  plainly  derived  from  the  same  civil 
power  by  which  they  ordained  the  rest  of  their  magistrates. 
And  it  is  not  otherwise  in  our  commonwealth,  where  the 
parochial  congregation  elects  or  ordains  its  pastor.  To  object 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice  in  this  place,  were  to  show  us  that 
it  has  been  no  otherwise  but  where  the  civil  power  has  lost  the 
liberty  of  her  conscience  by  embracing  Popery ;  as  also  that  to 
take  away  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  this  administration  from 
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the  civil  power,  were  a  proceeding  which  has  no  other  precedent 
than  such  as  is  Pppish.    Wherefore  your  religion  is  settled  after 
the  following  manner:  the  universities  are  the  seminaries  of  thai 
part  which  is  national,  by  which  means  others  with  all  safety 
may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  liberty  of  their  own  consciences, 
in  regard  that,  however  they  behave  themselves,  the  ignorance 
of  the  unlearned  in  this  case  cannot  lose  your  religion  nor  dis- 
turb your  government,  which  otherwise  it  would  most  certainly 
do ;   and  the  universities  with  their  emoluments,  as  also  the 
benefices  of  the  whole  nation,  are  to  be  improved  by  such  aug- 
mentations as  may  make  a  very  decent  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence for  the  ministry,  which  is  neither  to  be  allowed  synods 
nor  assemblies,    except    upon    the   occasion   shown    in  the 
universities,  when  they  are  consulted  by  the  council  of  state, 
and  suffered  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  religion,  nor  to  be  capable 
of  any  other  public  preferment  whatsoever ;  by  which  means 
the  interest  of  the  learned  can  never  come  to  corrupt  your 
religion,  nor  disturb  your  government,  which  otherwise  it  would 
most  certainly  do.    Venice,  though  she  does  not  see»  or  cannot 
help  the  corruption  of  her  religion,  is  yet  so  circumspect  to 
avoid  disturbance  of  her  government  in  this  kind«  that  her 
council   proceeds    not   to   election  of  magistrates  till  it  be 
proclaimed  fora  papalini^  by   which   words   such    as  have 
consanguinity  with  red  hats,  or  relation  to  the  court  of  Rome^ 
are  warned  to  withdraw.    If  a  minister  in  Holland  meddles 
with  matter  of  state,  the  magistrate  sends  him  a  pair  of  shoes ; 
whereupon,  if  he  does  not  go,  he  is  driven  away  from  his 
charge.    I  wonder   why  ministers,    of  all    men,    should  be 
perpetually  tampering  with  government ;  first  because  theyi  as 
well  as  others,  have  it  in  express  charge  to  submit  themselves 
to    the    ordinances    of  men;    and   secondly,    because  these 
ordinances  of  men  must  go  upon  such  political  principles  as 
they  of  all  others,  by  anything  that  can  be  found  in  their 
writings  or  actions,  least  understand :  whence  you  have  the 
SHf!rage  of  all  nations  to  this  sense,  that  an  ounce  of  wisdom  is 
worth  a  pound  of  clergy.    Your  greatest  clerks  are  not  yo^^ 
wisest    men:    and   when    some   foul   absurdity    in   state  is 
committed,  it  is  common  with  the  French,  and  even  the  Italiafl^ 
to  call  it  pas  de  clerc^  or  governo  de  prttt.    They  may  betf 
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with  men  that  will  be  preaching  without  study,  while  they  will 
be  governing  without  prudence.  My  Lords,  if  you  know  not 
Row  to  rule  your  clergfy,  you  will  most  certainly,  like  a  man 
that  cannot  rule  his  wife,  have  neither  quiet  at  home  nor 
honour  abroad.  Their  honest  vocation  is  to  teach  your  children 
at  the  schools  and  the  universities,  and  the  people  in  the 
parishes,  and  yours  is  concerned  to  see  that  they  do  not  play 
the  shrews,  of  which  parts  does  consist  the  education  of  your 
commonwealth,  so  far  as  it  regards  religion. 

"  To  justice,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly  executive, 
answers  the  education  of  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery. 
Upon  which  to  philosophise,  requires  a  public  kind  of  learning 
that  I  have  not.  But  they  whd  take  upon  them  any  profession 
proper  to  the  educations  mentioned — that  is,  theology,  physic, 
or  law — are  not  at  leisure  for  the  essays.  Wherefore  the  essays, 
being  degrees  whereby  the  youth  commence  for  all  magistracies, 
ofHces,  and  honours  in  the  parish,  hundred,  tribe,  senate,  or 
prerogative ;  divines,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  not  taking  these 
degrees,  exclude  themselves  from  all  such  magistracies,  offices^ 
and  honours.  And  whereas  lawyers  are  likest  to  exact  further 
reason  for  this,  they  (growing  up  from  the  most  gainful  art  at 
the  bar  to  those  magistracies  upon  the  bench  which  are  con^ 
ttnually  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  not  only  endowed 
with  the  greatest  revenues,  but  also  held  for  life)  have  the  least 
reason  of  all  the  rest  to  pretend  to  any  other ;  especially  in  an 
equal  commonwealth,  where  accumulation  of  magistracy,  or  to 
take  a  person  engaged  by  his  profit  to  the  laws,  as  they  stand, 
into  the  power,  which  is  legislative,  and  which  should  keep 
them  to  what  they  were,  or  ought  to  be,  were  a  solecism  in 
prudence.  It  is  true  that  the  legislative  power  may  have  need 
of  advice  and  assistance  from  the  executive  magistracy,  or  such 
as  are  learned  in  the  law ;  for  which  cause  the  judges  are,  as 
they  have  heretofore  been,  assistants  in  the  senate.  Nor,  how- 
ever it  came  about,  can  I  see  any  reason  why  a  judge,  being 
but  an  assistant  or  lawyer,  should  be  member  of  a  legislative 
council 

"I  deny  not  that  the  Roman  patricians  were  all  patrons, 
and  that  the  whole  people  were  clients,  somq.  to  one  family 
and  some  to  another,  by  which  means  they  had  their  causes 
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pleaded  and  defended  in  some  appearance  gratis ;  for  the 
patron  took  no  money,  though  if  he  had  a  daughter  to  many, 
his  clients  were  to  pay  her  portion,  nor  was  this  so  great   a 
grievance.   But  if  the  client  accused  his  patron,  gave  testimony 
or  suffrage  against  him,  it  was  a  crime  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  man  might  lawfully  kill  him  as  a  traitor;  and  this,  as 
being  the  nerve  of  the  optimacy,  was  a  great  cause  of  ruin  to 
that  commonwealth ;  for  when  the  people  would  carry  anything 
that  pleased  not  the  senate,  the  senators  were  ill  provided  if 
they  could  not  intercede — that  is,  oppose  it  by  their  clients ; 
with  whom,  to  vote  otherwise  than  they  pleased,  was  the 
highest  crime.    The  observation  of  this  bond  till  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi — that  is  to  say,  till  it  was  too  late,  or  to  no 
purpose  to  break  it,  was  the  cause  why,  in  all  the  former  heats 
and  disputes  that  had  happened  between  the  senate  and  the 
people,  it  never  came  to  blows,  which  indeed  was  good ;  bat 
withal,  the  people  could  have  no  remedy,  which  was  certainly 
evil.    Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  senator  ought  not  to  be 
a  patron  or  advocate,  nor  a  patron  or  advocate  to  be  a  senator; 
for  if  his  practice  be  gratis,  it  debauches  the  people,  and  if  it 
be  mercenary,  it  debauches  himself :  take  it  which  way  you 
will,  when  he  should  be  making  of  laws,  he  will  be  knitting  of 
nets. 

*^  Lycurgus,  as  I  said,  by  being  a  traveller  became  a  l^slator, 
but  in  times  when  prudence  was  another  thing.  Nevertheless 
we  may  not  shut  out  this  part  of  education  in  a  commonwealth, 
which  will  be  herself  a  traveller ;  for  those  of  this  make  have 
seen  the  world,  especially  because  this  is  certain  (though  it  be 
not  regarded  in  our  times,  when  things  being  left  to  take  their 
chance,  it  fares  with  us  accordingly)  that  no  man  can  be  a 
politician  except  he  be  first  a  historian  or  a  traveller;  for 
except  he  can  see  what  must  be,  or  what  may  be,  he  is  no 
politician.  Now  if  he  has  no  knowledge  in  history,  he  cannot 
tell  what  has  been,  and  if  he  has  not  been  a  traveller,  he 
cannot  tell  what  is ;  but  he  that  neither  knows  what  has  been, 
nor  what  is,  can  never  tell  what  must  be,  or  what  may  be. 
Furthermore,  the  embassies-in-ordinary  by  our  constitution 
are  the  prizes  of  young  men,  more  especially  such  as  have  been 
travellers.    Wherefore  they  of  these  inclinations,  having  leave 
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of  the  censors,  owe  them  an  account  of  their  time,  and  cannot 
choose  but  lay  it  out  with  some  ambition  of  praise  or 
reward,  where  both  are  open,  whence  you  will  have  eyes  abroad, 
and  better  choice  of  public  ministers,  your  gallants  showing 
themselves  not  more  to  the  ladies  at  their  balls  than  to  your 
commonwealth  at  her  academy  when  they  return  from  their 
travels. 

'*But  this  commonwealth  being  constituted  more  especially 
of  two  elements,  arms  and  councils,  drives  by  a  natural  instinct 
at  courage  and  wisdom  ;  which  he  who  has  attained  is  arrived 
at  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  It  is  true  that  these  virtues 
must  have  some  natural  root  in  him  that  is  capable  of  them ; 
but  this  amounts  not  to  so  great  a  matter  as  some  will  haye  it. 
For  if  poverty  makes  an  industrious,  a  moderate  estate  a 
temperate,  and  a  lavish  fortune  a  wanton  man,  and  this  be  the 
common  course  of  things,  wisdom  then  is  rather  of  necessity 
than  inclination.  And  that  an  army  which  was  meditating 
upon  flight,  has  been  brought  by  despair  to  win  the  field,  is  so 
far  from  being  strange,  that  like  causes  will  evermore  produce 
like  effects.  Wherefore  this  commonwealth  drives  her  citizens 
like  wedges  ;  there  is  no  way  with  them  but  thorough,  nor 
end  but  that  glory  whereof  man  is  capable  by  art  or  nature. 
That  the  genius  of  the  Roman  families  commonly  preserved 
itself  throughout  the  line  (as  to  instance  in  some,  the  Manlii 
were  still  severe,  the  Publicolae  lovers,  and  the  Appii  haters  of 
the  people)  is  attributed  by  Machiavel  to  their  education;  nor, 
if  interest  might  add  to  the  reason  why  the  genius  of  a  patrician 
was  one  thing,  and  that  of  a  plebeian  another,  is  the  like  so 
apparent  between  different  nations,  who,  according  to  their 
different  educations,  have  yet  as  different  manners.  It  was 
anciently  noted,  and  long  confirmed  by  the  actions  of  the 
French,  that  in  their  first  assaults  their  courage  was  more  than 
that  of  men,  and  for  the  rest  less  than  that  of  women,  which 
nevertheless,  through  the  amendment  of  their  discipline,  we  see 
now  to  be  otherwise.  I  will  not  say  but  that  sonw  man  or 
nation  upon  an  equal  improvement  of  this  kind  may  be  lighter 
than  some  other ;  but  certainly  education  is  the  scale  without 
which  no  man  or  nation  can  truly  know  his  or  her  own  weight 
or  value.    By  our  histories  we  can  tell  when  one  Marpesian 
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would  have  beaten  ten  Oceahers,  and  when  one  Oceaner  would 
have  beaten  ten  Marpesians.  Marc  Anton v  was  a  Romaiii 
but  how  did  that  appear  in  the  embraces  of  Cleopatra  ?  Yon 
must  have  some  other  education  for  your  youth,  or  they,  like 
that  passage,  will  show  better  in  romance  than  true  story. 

''The  custom  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  in  distributing 
her  magistracies  without    respect    of   age,   happened  to  6q 
well  in  Corvinus  and  Scipio ;  for  which  cause  Machiavel  (with 
whom  that  which  was  done  by  Rome,  and  that  which  is  well 
done,  is  for  the  most  part  all  one)  commends  this  course.    Yet 
how  much  it  did  worse  at  other  limes,  is  obvious  in  Pompcy 
and  Caesar ;  examples  by  which  Boccalini  illustrates  the  pru- 
dence of  Venice  iu  her  contrary  practice,  aflirminf^  it  to  haTC 
been  no  small  step  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  liberty,  that  tliese 
(having  tasted  in -their  youth  of  the  supreme  honours)  had  no 
greater  in  their  age  to  hope  for,  but  by  perpetuating  of  the  same 
in  themselves ;  which  cime  to  blood  and  ended  in    tyranny. 
The  opinion  of  Verulamius  is  safe:  *The  errors,*  says  he,  *of 
young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business ;  whereas  the  errors  of  old 
men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done,  or 
sooner.'    But  though  their  wisdom  be  little,  their  courage  is 
great ;  wherefore  (to  come  to  the  main  education  of  this  com- 
monwealth) the  militia  of  Oceana  is  the  province  of  youth. 

"  The  distribution  of  this  province  by  the  essays  is  so  fully 
described  in  the  order,  that  I  need  repeat  nothing;  the  order  itself 
being  but  a  repetition  or  copy  of  that  original,  which  in  ancient 
prudence  is  of  all  others  the  fairest,  as  that  from  whence  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome  more  particularly  derived  the  empire 
of  the  world.  And  there  is  much  more  reason  in  this  age,  when 
governments  are  universally  broken,  or  swerved  from  their 
foundations,  and  the  people  groan  under  tyranny,  that  the  same 
causes  (which  could  not  be  withstood  when  the  world  was  full 
of  popular  governments)  should  have  the  like  effects. 

*•  The  causes  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  whereof  the 
empire  of  the  world  was  not  any  miraculous,  but  a  natural  (na^f 
I  may  safely  say  a  necessary)  consequence,  are  contained  lo 
that  part  of  her  discipline  which  was  domestic,  and  in  that  wh'^" 
she  exercised  in  her  provinces  or  conquest.  Of  the  latter  I  shall 
have  better  occasion  to  speak  when  we  come  to  our  proviocial 
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orbs ;  the  former  divided  the  whole  people  by  tribes,  amounting, 
as  Livy  and  Cicero  show,  at  their  full  growth  to  thirty-pve,  and 
every  tribe  by  the  sense  or  valuation  of  estates  into  five  classes  : 
for  the  sixth  being  proletary,  that  is  the  nursery,  or  such  as 
through  their  poverty  contributed  nothing  to  the  commonwealth 
but  children,  was  not  reckoned  nor  used  in  arms.    And  this  is 
the  first  point  of  the  militia,  in  which  modern  prudence  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  ancient ;  for  whereas  we,  excusing  the  rich  and 
arming  the  poor,  become  the  vassals  of  our  servants,  they,  by 
excusing  the  poor  and  arming  siich  as  were  rich  enough  to  be 
freemen,  became  lords  of  the  earih.     The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  nation,  who  understand  so  little  what  it  is  to  be  the  lords  of 
the  earth  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  own  lands, 
will  think  it  a  strange  education  for  their  children  to  be  common 
soldiers,  and  obliged  to  all  the  duties  of  arms  ;  nevertheless  it  is 
not  for  4^.  a  week,  but  to  be  capable  of  being  the  best  man  in 
the  field  or  in  the  city,  the  latter  part  of  which  consideration 
makes  the  common  soldier  herein  a  better  man  than  the  general 
of  any  monarchical  army.    And  whereas  it  may  be  thought  that 
this  would  drink  deep  of  noble  blood,  I  dare  boldly  say,  take 
the  Roman  nobility  in  the  heat  of  their  fiercest  wars,  and  you 
shall  not  find  such  a  shambles  of  them  as  has  been  made  of  ours 
by  mere  luxury  and  slothfulness ;  which,  killing  the  body,  kill 
th^soul  also  :  Animasque  in  vulture  ponunt   Whereas  common 
right  is  that  which  he  who  stands  in  the  vindication  of,  has  used 
that  sword  of  justice  for  which  he  receives  the  purple  of  magis- 
tracy.    The  glory  of  a  man  on  earth  can  go  no  higher,  and  if 
he  falls  he  rises  again,  and  comes  sooner  to  that  reward  which 
is  so  much  higher  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.    To  return  to 
the  Roman  example :   every  class  was  divided,  as  has  been 
more   than   once   shown,   into  centuries,  and  every  century 
was  equally  divided  into  youth  and  elders;   the  youth  for 
foreign  service,  and  the  elders  for  the  guard  of  the  territory. 
In  the  first  class  were  about  eighteen  centuries  of  horse,  being 
those  which,  by  the  institution  of  Servius,  were  first  called 
to  the  suffrage  in  the  centurial  assemblies.     But  the  delectus^ 
or  levy  of  an  army,  which  is  the  present  business,  proceeded, 
according  to  Polybius,  in  this  manner  : 
''Upon  a  war  decreed,  the  consuls  elected  four-and-twenty 
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military  tribunes  or  colonels,  whereof  ten,  being  snch  as  had 
merited   their,  tenth    stipend,    were   younger    officers.    TTic 
tribunes  being  chosen,  the  consuls  appointed  a  day  to  the 
tribes,  when  those  in  them  of  military  age  were  to  appear  at 
the  capitol.    The  day  being  come,  and  the  youth  assembled 
accordingly,  the  consuls  ascended    their   tribunal,  and  tbe 
younger  tribunes  were  straight  divided  into  four  parts  after 
this  manner :  four  were  assigned  to  the  first  legion  (a  Icgioc 
at  the  most  consisted  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse),  three  to  the  second,  four  to  the  third,  and  three  to  the 
fourth.  The  younger  tribunes  being  thus  distributed,  two  of  tie 
elder  were  assigned  to  the  first  legion,  three  to  the  second,  two  to 
the  third,  and  three  to  the  fourth.   And  the  officers  of  each  legion 
thus  assigned,  having  drawn  the  tribes  by  lot,  and  being  seated 
according  to  their  divisions  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  the  tribe  of  the  first  lot  was  called,  whereupon  they  that 
were  of  it  knowing  the  business,  and  being  prepared,  presentlj 
bolted  out  four  of  their  number,  in  the  choice  whereof  sack 
care  was  taken  that  they  offered  none  that  was  not  a  dtizeo, 
no  citizen  that  was  not  of  the  youth,  no  youth  that  was  notirf 
some  one  of  the  five  classes,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  dasses 
that  was  not  expert  at  his  exercises.    Moreover,  they  used  sock 
diligence  in  matching  them  for  age  and  stature,  that  the  officers 
of  the  legion,  except  they  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  .tie 
youth  so  bolted,  were  forced  to  put  themselves  upon  fortnnei 
while  they  of  the  first  legion  chose  one,  they  of  the  second  the 
next,  they  of  the  third  another,  and  the  fourth  youth  feU  t® 
the  last  legion ;  and  thus  was  the  election  (the  legions  and  the 
tribes  varying  according. to  their  lots)  carried  on  till  the  foot 
were  complete.    The  like  course  with  little  alteration  was  tato 
by  the  horse  officers  till  the  horse  also  were  complete.    Th'S 
was  called  giving  of  names,  which  the  children  of  Israel  dw 
also  by  lot ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  give  his  name,  he  w>* 
sold  for  a  slave,  or  his  estate  confiscated  to  the  commonwealth. 
*  When  Marcus  Curius  the  consul  was  forced  to  make  a  suddeft 
levy,  and  none  of  the  youth  would  give  in  their  names,  all  the 
tribes  being  put  to  the  lot,  he  commanded  the  first  name  dn^'^ 
out  of  the  urn  of  the  PoUian  tribe  (which  happened  to  <^ 
first)  to  be  called ;  but  the  youth  not  answering,  he  ordered  htf 
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goods  to  be  sold  :'  which  was  conformable  to  the  law  in  Israel, 
according  to  which  Saul  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  ajid  hewed  them 
in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  the  tribes,  saying,  'Who- 
soever comes  not  forth  to  battle  after  Saul  and  Samuel,  so 
shall  it  be  done  to  his  oxen.'  By  which  you  may  observe  also 
that  they  who  had  no  cattle  were  not  of  the  militia  in  Israel. 
But  the  age  of  the  Roman  youth  by  the  TuUian  law  determined 
at  thirty ;  and  by  the  law  (though  it  should  seem  by  Machiavel 
and  others  that  this  was  not  well  observed)  a  man  could  not 
stand  for  magistracy  till  he  was  miles  emeritus^  or  had  fulfilled 
the  full  term  of  his  militia,  which  was  complete  in  his  tenth 
stipend  or  service,  nor  was  he  afterwards  obliged  under  any 
penalty  to  give  his  name,  except  the  commonwealth  were 
invaded,  in  which  case  the  elders  were  as  well  obliged  as  the 
youth.  The  consul  might  also  levy  milites  evocatos^  or  soldiers, 
conunanded  men  out  of  such  as  had  served  their  turn,  and  this 
at  his  discretion.  The  legions  being  thus  complete,  were 
divided  by  two  to  each  consul,  and  in  these  no  man  had  right 
to  serve  but  a  Roman  citizen ;  now  because  two  legions  made 
but  a  small  army,  the  Romans  added  to  every  one  of  their  arms 
an  equal  number  of  foot,  and  a  double  number  of  horse  levied 
among  their  Latin  or  Italian  associates;  so  a  consular  army, 
with  the  legions  and  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  about  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  whereas  they  commonly  levied  two  such  armies 
together,  these  being  joined  made  about  sixty  thousand. 

''  The  steps  whereby  our  militia  follows  the  greatest  captain, 
are  the  three  essays ;  the  first,  elected  by  a  fifth  man  in  the 
parishes,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
choose  their  officers  at  the  hundreds,  where  they  fall  also  to 
their  games  or  exercises,  invited  by  handsome  prizes,  such  as 
for  themselves  and  the  honour  of  them  will  be  coveted,  such  as 
will  render  the  hundred  a  place  of  sports,  and  exercise  of  arms 
all  the  year  long,  such  as  in  the  space  of  ten  years  will  equip 
thirty  thousand  men  horse  and  foot,  with  such  arms  for  their 
forge,  proof,  and  beauty,  as  (notwithstanding  the  argyraspides^ 
or  silver  shields  of  Alexander's  guards)  were  never  worn  by  so 
many,  such  as  will  present  marks  of  virtue  and  direction  to 
your  general  or  strategus  in  the  distribution  of  his  army,  which 
doubles  the  value  of  them  to  the  proprietors,  who  are  bound  to 
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wear  them,  and  eases  the  commonwealth  of  so  much  charge,  so 
many  being  armed  already. 

''But  here  wHl  be  the  objection  now.  How  shall  such  a 
revenue  be  compassed  ?  Fifty  pounds  a  year  in  every  hundred  is 
a  great  deal,  not  so  easily  raised  ;  men  will  not  part  with  their 
money,  nor  would  the  sum,  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  order  of 
Pompey,  rise  in  many  years.  These  are  difficulties  that  fit  our 
genius  exactly,  and  yet  a  thousand  pounds  in  each  hundred, 
once  levied,  establishes  the  revenue  for  ever.  Now  the  hundreds 
one  with  another  are  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  dry 
rent,  over  and  above  personal  estates,  which  bring  it  to  twice 
the  value,  so  that  a  twentieth  part  of  one  year's  revenue  of  the 
hundred  does  it.  If  you  cannot  afford  this  while  you  pay  taxes, 
though  from  henceforth  they  will  be  but  small  ones,  do  it  when 
you  pay  none.  If  it  be  then  too  much  for  one  year,  do  it  io 
two,  if  it  be  too  much  for  two  years,  do  it  in  four.  What 
husbands  have  we  hitherto  been  ?  what  is  become  of  greater 
sums  ?  My  Lords,  if  you  should  thus  cast  your  bread  upon  the 
waters,  after  many  days  you  shall  find  it ;  stand  not  buckling 
when  you  are  offered  com  and  your  money  again  in  the  mouth 
of  the  sack. 

.  ''  But  to  proceed :  the  first  essay  being  officered  at  the  hun- 
dreds, and  mustered  at  the  tribes  (where  they  are  entertained 
with  other  sports,  which  will  be  very  fine  ones),  proceeds  to  the 
election  of  the  second  essay,  or  standing  army  of  this  nation, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  and 
these,  upon  a  war  decreed,  being  delivered  at  the  rendezvous  of 
Oceana  to  the  strategus,  are  the  third  essay,  which  answers  to 
the  Roman  legions.  But  you  may  observe,  that  whereas  the 
consuls  elected  the  military  tribunes,  and  raised  commanded 
men  out  of  the  veterans  at  their  own  discretion,  our  polemarchs, 
or  field  officers,  are  elected  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  council  of  «>r, 
and  our  veterans  not  otherwise  taken  on  than  as  volunteers,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  polemarchs,  which  may  serve  for  the 
removal  of  certain  scruples  which  might  otherwise  be  incident 
in  this  place,  though  without  encouragement  by  the  Roman  way 
of  proceeding,  much  less  by  that  which  is  proposed  Bnt 
whereas  the  Roman  legions  in  aU  amounted  not  in  one  army  to 
above  thirty  thousand  men,  or  little  more^  you  have  here  forty 
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thousand;  and  whereas  they  added  auxiliaries,  it  is  in  this 
regard  that  Marpesia  will  be  a  greater  revenue  to  you  than  if 
you  had  the  Indies  ;  for  whereas  heretofore  she  has  yielded  you 
nothing  but  her  native  thistles,  in  ploughing  out  the  rankness  of 
her  aristocracy  by  your  Agrarian,  you  will  find  her  an  inex- 
haustible magazine  of  men,  and  to  her  own  advantage,  who  will 
make  a  far  better  account  by  the  arms  than  by  the  pins  of 
Poland.    Wherefore  as  a  consular  army  consisted  of  about  an 
equal  number  of  auxiliaries  added  to  their  legions  by  their  Latin 
or  Italian  associates,  you  may  add  to  a  parliamentary  army 
an  equal  number  of  Marpesians  or  Panopeans,  as  that  colony 
shall  hereafter  be  able  to  supply  you,  by  which  means  the 
commonwealth  will  be  able  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  fourscore 
thousand  men.    To  make  wars  with  small  forces  is  no  hus- 
bandry, but  a  waste,  a  disease,  a  lingering  and  painful  con- 
sumption of  men  and  money,  the  Romans  making  theirs  thick, 
made  them  short,  and  had  little  regard  to  money,  as  that  which 
they  who  have  men  enough  can  command  where  it  is  fittest  that 
it  should  be  levied.    All  the  ancient  monarchies  by  this  means 
got  on  wing,  and  attained   to    vast    riches.    Whereas    your 
modem  princes  being  dear  purchasers  of  small  parcels^  have 
but  empty  pockets.    But  it  may  be  some  will  accuse  the  order 
of  rashness,  in  that  it  commits  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war  to 
the  general ;  and  the  custom  of  Venice  by  her  proveditori^ 
or  checks  upon  her  commanders-in-chief,  may  seem  to  be  of 
greater  prudence ;  but  in  this  part  of  our  government  neither 
Venice  nor  any  nation  that  makes  use  of  mercenary  forces  is 
for  our  instruction.    A  mercenary  army,  with  a  standing  general, 
is  like  the  fatal  sister  that  spins ;  but  proper  forces,  with  an 
annual  magistrate,  are  like  her  that  cuts  the  thread.    Their 
interests  are  quite  contrary,  and  yet  you  have  a  better  prove- 
ditor  than  the  Venetian,  another  strategus  sitting  with  an  army 
standing  by  him  ;  whereupon  that  which  is  marching,  if  there 
were  any  probability  it  should,  would  find  as  little  possibility 
that  it  could  recoil,  as  a  foreign  enemy  to  invade  you.    These 
things  considered,  a  war  will  appear  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature 
to  that  of  all  other  reckonings,  inasmuch  as  of  this  you  must 
never  look  to  have  a  good  account  if  you  be  strict  in  imposing 
checks.    Let  a  council  of  huntsmen,  assembled  beforehand,  tell 
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you  which  way  the  stag  shall  run,  where  you  shall  cast  about  at 
the  fault,  and  how  you  shall  ride  to  be  in  at  the  chase  all  the 
day  ;  but  these  may  as  well  do  that,  as  a  council  of  war  dix«ct 
a  general.  The  hours  that  have  painted  wings,  and  of  difieieot 
colours,  are  his  council ;  he  must  be  like  the  eye  that  makes  not 
the  scene,  but  has  it  so  soon  as  it  changes.  That  in  many 
counsellors  there  is  strength,  is  spoken  of  civil  administratiaDS ; 
as  to  those  that  are  military,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  thaa 
that  in  many  counsellors  there  is  weakness.  Joint  commissions 
in  military  affairs,  are  like  hunting  your  hounds  in  their  oouples. 
In  the  Attic  war  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  kings  of  Lace- 
demon,  being  thus  coupled,  tugged  one  against  another ;  and 
while  they  should  have  joined  against  the  Persian,  were  the 
cause  of  the  common  calamity,  whereupon  that  conrnionwealth 
took  better  counsel,  and  made  a  law  whereby  from  faencefoith 
there  went  at  once  but  one  of  her  kings  to  battle. 

*^  *  The  Fidenati  being  in  rebellion/and  having  slain  the  colony 
of  the  Romans,  four  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  created 
by  the  people  of  Rome,  whereof  one  being  left  for  the  guard  of 
the  city,  the  other  three  were  sent  against  the  Fidenati,  who, 
through  the  division  that    happened   among  them,  broii<;ht 
nothing  home  but  dishonour :  whereupon  the  Romans  created 
the  dictator,  and  Livy  gives  his  judgment  in  these  words  :  *'  The 
three  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  a  lesson  how  useless  in 
war  is  the  joint  command  of  several  generals ;  for  each  following 
his  own  counsels,  while  they  all  differed  in  their  opinions,  gave 
by  this  opportunity  an  advantage  to  the  enemy.''     When  the 
consuls,  Quintius  and  Agrippa,  were  sent  againt  the  ^qui, 
Agrippa  for  this  reason  refused  to  go  with  his  colleague,  saying  : 
"  That  in  the  administration  of  great  actions  it  was  most  safe 
that  the  chief  command  should  be  lodged  in  one  person."    And 
if  the  ruin  of  modern  armies  were  well  considered,  most  of  it 
would  be  found  to  have  fallen  upon  this  point,  it  being  in  this 
case  far  safer  to  trust  to  any  one  roan  of  common  prudence,  than 
to  any  two  or  more  together  of  the  greatest  parts.'    The  consuls 
Indeed,  being  equal  in  power,  while  one  was  present  with  the 
senate,  and  the  other  in  the  field  with  the  army,  made  a  good 
balance ;  and  this  with  us  is  exactly  followed  by  the  election  of 
a  new  strategus  upon  the  march  of  the  old  one. 
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The  seven >and-t wen tieth  order,  whereby  the  elders  in  case 
of  invasion  are  obliged  to  equal  duty  with  the  youth,  and  each 
upon  their  own  charge,  is  suitable  to  reason  (for  every  man 
defends  his  own  estate)  and  to  our  copy,  as  in  the  war  with  the 
Saxnnites  and  Tuscans.  '  The  senate  ordered  a  vacation  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  a  levy  to  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and 
not  only  the  freemen  and  youths  were  listed,  but  cohorts  of  the 
old  men  were  bkewise  formed.'  This  nation  of  all  others  is  the 
least  obnoxious  to  invasion.  Oceana,  says  a  French  politician^ 
is  a  beast  that  cannot  be  devoured  but  by  herself;  nevertheless, 
that  government  is  not  perfect  which  is  not  provided  at  all 
points ;  and  in  this  {ad  triarios  res  rediii)  the  elders  being  such 
as  in  a  martial  state  must  be  veterans,  the  commonwealth 
invaded  gathers  strength  like  Antsus  by  her.  fall,  while  the 
whole  number  of  the  elders,  consisting  of  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  youth  of  as  many,  being  brought  up  according  to  the 
order,  give  twelve  successive  battles,  each  battle  consisting  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  half  elders  and  half  youth.  And  the 
commoHwealth,  whose  constitution  can  be  no  stranger  to  any  of 
those  virtues  which  are  to  be  acquired  in  human  life,  grows 
familiar  with  death  ere  she  dies.  If  the  hand  of  God  be  upon 
her  for  her  transgressions,  she  shall  mourn  for  her  sins,  and  lie 
in  the  dust  for  her  iniquities,  without  losing  her  manhood. 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidam  ferient  mime." 

The  remaining  part,  being  the  constitution  of  the  provincial 
orb,  is  partly  civil,  or  consisting  of  the  elders  ;  and  partly 
military,  or  consisting  of  the  youth.  The  civil  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial orb  is  directed  by 

The  twenty-eighth  order,  "  Whereby  the  council  of  a  province 
being  constituted  of  twelve  knights,  divided  by  four  into  three 
regions  (for  their  term  and  revolution  conformable  to  the 
parliament),  is  perpetuated  by  the  annual  election  at  the  tropic 
of  four  knights  (being  triennial  magistrates)  out  of  the  region  of 
the  senate  whose  term  expires }  and  of  one  knight  out  of  the 
same  region  to  bs  strategus  or  general  of  the  province,  which 
magistracy  is  annual.  The  strategus  or  magistrate  thus  chosen, 
shall  be  as  well  president  of  the  provincial  council  with  power  to 
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propose  to  the  same,  as  general  of  the  army.    The  council  for 
the  rest  shall  elect  weekly  provosts,  having  any  two  of  them 
also  right  to  propose  after  the  manner  of  the  senatorian  councils 
of  Oceana.    And  whereas  all  provincial  .councils  are  ntembcrs 
of  the  council  of  state,  they  may  and  ought  to  keep  diligent 
correspondence  with  the  same,  which  is  to  be  done  after  this 
manner  :  any  opinion  or  opinions  legitimately  proposed  and 
debated  at  a  provincial  council,  being  thereupon  signed  by  the 
strategus,  or  any  two  of  the  provosts,  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
council  of  state  in  Oceana  ;  and  the  council  of  state  proceeding 
upon  the  same  in  their  natural  course  (whether  by  their  own 
power,  if  it  be  a  matter  within  their  instructions,  or  by  authority 
of  the  senate  thereupon  consulted,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  state 
which  is  not  in  their  instructions  ;  or  by  authority  of  the  senate 
and  command  of  the  people,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  as  for  the  • 
levies  of  men  or  money  upon  common  use  and  safety)  shall 
return  such  answers,  advice,  or  orders,  as  in  any  of  the  ways 
mentioned  shall  be  determined  upon  the  case.    The  provincial 
councils  of  Marpesia  and  Panopea  respectively  shall  take  special 
care  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  as  also  all  other  laws  that  be  or 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Oceana, 
for  either  of  them,  be  duly  put  in  execution  ;  they  shall  manage 
and  receive  the  customs  of  either  nation  for  the  shipping  of 
Oceana,  being  the  common  guard ;  they  shall  have  a  care  that 
moderate  and  sufficient  pay  upon  the  respective  province  be 
duly  raised  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  or  army  of  the  same,  in  the  most  effectual,  constant 
and  convenient  way  ;  they  shall  receive  the  regalia,  or  public 
revenues  of   those    nations,  out    of  which    every  councillor 
shall    have  for  his  term,  and  to    his    proper  use,  the  sum 
of  ;£5oo  per  annum,  and  the    strategus  £soo  as   president, 
besides    his    pay    as    general,    which    shall    be  ;£'tooo^   the 
remainder  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  knights  and   deputies  of 
the  respective  provinces,  to  be  paid,  if  it  will  reach,  according  to 
the  rates  of  Oceana ;  if  not,   by  an   equal  distribution,  re- 
spectively, or  the  overplus,  if  there  be  any,  to  be  returned  to 
the  treasury  of  Oceana.    They  shall  manage  the  lands  (if  there 
be  any  such  held  in  either  of  the  provinces  by  the  common- 
wealth of  Oceana,  in  dominion)  and  return  the  rents  into  the 
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exchequer.  If  the  commonwealth  comes  to  be  possessed  of 
richer  provinces,  the  pay  of  the  general  or  strategus,  and  of  the 
councils,  may  be  respectively  increased.  The  people  for  the 
rest  shall  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  having  power  also  to  appeal  from  their  native  or 
provincial  magistrates,  if  they  please,  to  the  people  of  Oceana. 
And  whereas  there  may  be  such  as  receiving  injury,  are  not  able 
to  prosecute  their  appeals  at  so  great  a  distance,  eight  sergeants- 
at-law,  being  sworn  by  the  commissioners  of  the  seal,  shall  be 
sent  by  four  into  each  province  once  in  two  years ;  who, 
dividing  the  same  by  circuits,  shall  hear  such  causes,  and 
having  gathered  and  introduced  them,  shall  return  to  the 
several  appellants,  gratis,  the  determinations  and  decrees  of  the 
people  in  their  several  cases. 

^^  The  term  of  a  knight  in  a  provincial  orb,  as  to  domestic 
magistracies,  shall  be  esteemed  a  vacation,  and  no  bar  to 
present  election  to  any  other  honour,  his  provincial  magistracy 
being  expired. 

'^The  quorum  of  a  provincial  council,  as  also  of  every  other 
council  or  assembly  in  Oceana,  shall  in  time  of  health  consist  of 
two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  number  proper  to  that  council  or 
assembly ;  and  in  a  time  of  sickness,  of  one  part  in  three ;  but 
of  the  senate  there  can  be  no  quorum  without  three  of  the 
signory,  nor  of  a  council  without  two  of  the  provosts." 

The  civil  part  of  the  provincial  orb  being  declared  by  the 
foregoing  order,  the  military  part  of  the  same  is  constituted  by 

The  twenty-ninth  order,  "  Whereby  the  stratiots  of  the  third 
essay  having  drawn  the  gold  balls  marked  with  the  letter  M, 
and  being  ten  horse  and  fifty  foot  in  a  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  five 
hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot  in  all,  the 
tribes  shall  be  delivered  by  the  respective  conductors  to  the 
provincial  strategus  or  general,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  or 
rendezvous,  as  he  shall  appoint  by  order  and  certificate  of 
his  election,  and  the  strategus  having  received  the  horse  and 
foot  mentioned,  which  are  the  third  classes  of  his  provincial 
guard  or  army,  shall  forthwith  lead  them  away  to  Marpesia, 
where  the  army  consists  of  three  classes,  each  class  contain- 
ing three  thousand  men,  whereof  five  hundred  are  horse ;  and 
receiving   the    new    strategus  with   the  third  class,  (the  old 
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strategus  with  the  first  class  shall  be  dismissed  by  the 
provincial  council.  The  same  method  with  the  stratiots  of  the 
letter  P,  is  to  be  observed  for  the  provincial  orb  of  Panopea ; 
and  the  commonwealth  coming  to  acquire  new  provinces,  the 
senate  and  the  people  may  erect  new  orbs  in  like  manner, 
consisting  of  greater  or  less  numbers,  according  as  is  required 
by  the  respective  occasion.  If  a  stratiot  has  once  served  his 
term  in  a  provincial  orb,  and  happens  afterwards  to  draw  the 
letter  of  a  province  at  the  election  of  the  second  essay,  he 
may  refuse  his  lot;  and  if  he  refuses  it,  the  censor  of  that 
urn  shall  cause  the  files  balloting  at  the  same  to  make  a  halt ; 
and  if  the  stratiot  produces  the  certificate  of  his  strategus  or 
general,  that  he  has  served  his  time  accordingly,  the  censor 
throwing  the  ball  that  he  drew  into  the  urn  again,  and  taking 
out  a  blank,  shall  dismiss  the  youth,  and  cause  the  ballot  to 
proceed." 

To  perfect  the  whole  structure  of  this  commonwealth,  some 
directions  are  given  to  the  third  essay,  or  army  marching,  in 

The  thirtieth  order.  "  *  When  thou  goest  to  battle  against  thy 
enemies,  and  seest  horses  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than 
thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he  that 
goes  with  thee  to  fight  for  thee  against  thy  enemies.  And  when 
thoudividest  the  spoil,  it  shall  be  as  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
to  thee,  that  as  his  part  is  that  goes  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall 
his  part  be  that  tarries  by  the  stuff : '  that  is  (as  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Oceana)  the  spoil  taken  of  the  enemy  (except  clothes, 
arms,  horses,  ammunition  and  victuals,  to  be  divided  to  the 
soldiery  by  the.  stratdgus  and  the  polemarchs  upon  the  pLice 
according  to  their  discretion)  shall  be  delivered  to  four  commis- 
saries of  the  spoils  elected  and  sworn  by  the  council  of  war ; 
which  commissaries  shall  be  allowed  shipping  by  the  state,  and 
convoys  according  as  occasion  shall  require  by  the  strategus, 
to  the  end  that  having  a  bill  of  lading  signed  by  three  or  more 
of  the  polemarchs,  they  may  ship  and  bring,  or  cause  sudi 
spoils  to  be  brought  to  the  prize-office  in  Oceana,  where  they 
shall  be  sold ;  and  the  profit  arising  by  such  spoils  shall  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one  shall  go  to  the  treasury, 
another  shall  be  paid  to  the  soldiery  of  this  nation,  and  a  third 
to  the  auxiliaries  at  their  return  from  their  service,  provided 
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that  the  said  auxiliaries  be  equal  in  number  to  the  proper  forces 
of  this  nation,  otherwise  their  share  shall  be  so  much  less  as 
they  themselves  are  fewer  in  number :  the  rest  of  the  two-thirds 
to  go  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  proper  forces.  And  the 
spoils  so  divided  to  the  proper  forces,  shall  be  subdivided  into 
three  equal  parts,  whereof  one  shall  go  to  the  officers,  and  two 
to  the  common  soldiers,  the  like  for  the  auxiliaries.  And  the 
share  allotted  to  the  officers  shall  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  whereof  one  shall  go  to  the  strategus,  another  to  the 
polemarchs,  a  third  to  the  colonels,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
captains,  cornets,  ensigns,  and  under  officers,  receiving  their 
share  of  the  spoil  as  common  soldiers,  the  like  for  the 
auxiliaries.  And  this  upon  pain,  in  the  case  of  failure,  of  what 
the  people  of  Oceana  (to  whom  the  cognizance  of  peculation  or 
crimes  of  this  nature  is  properly  appertaining)  shall  adjudge  or 
decree.*' 

Upon  these  three  last  orders    the  Archon  seemed  to  be 
haranguing  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  this  manner : 

"  My  dear  Lords  and  excellent  Patriots, — 
^*  A  government  of  this  make  is  a  commonwealth  for  increase. 
Of  those  for  preservation,  the  inconveniences  and  frailties  have 
been  shown :  their  roots  are  narrow,  such  as  do  not  run,  have 
no  fibres,  their  tops  weak  and  dangerously  exposed  to  the 
weather,  except  you  chance  to  find  one,  as  Venice,  planted  in 
a  flower-pot,  and  if  she  grows,  she  grows  top-heavy,  and  falls 
too.  But  you  cannot  plant  an  oak  in  a  flower-pot ;  she  must 
have  earth  for  her  root,  and  heaven  for  her  branches. 

Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qtue  ferminet  astris. 

**  Rome  was  said  to  be  broken  by  her  own  weight,  but 
poetically ;  for  that  weight  by  which  she  was  pretended  to  be 
ruined,  was  supported  in  her  emperors  by  a  far  slighter  founda- 
tion. And  in  the  common  experience  of  good  architecture,  there 
is  nothing  more  known  than  that  buildings  stand  the  firmer  and 
the  longer  for  their  own  weight,  nor  ever  swerve  through  any 
other  internal  cause  than  that  their  materials  are  corrup- 
tible ;  but  the  people  never  die,  nor,  as  a  political  body, 
are  subject  to  any  other  corruption  .than  that  which  derives 
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from  their  government.  Unless  a  man  will  deny  tlie  chaiil 
of  causes,  in  which  he  denies  God,  he  must  also  acknowledge 
the  chain  of  effects ;  wherefore  there  can  be  no  eflfect  in 
Nature  that  is  not  from  the  first  cause,  and  those  successive 
links  of  the  chain  without  which  it  could  not  have  been. 
Now  except  a  man  can  show  the  contrary  in  a  common- 
wealth, if  there  be  no  cause  of  corruption  in  the  first  make  of 
it,  there  can  never  be  any  such  effect.  Let  no  man's  superstitioo 
impose  profaneness  upon  this  assertion ;  for  as  man  is  sinful, 
but  yet  the  universe  is  perfect,  so  may  the  citizen  be  sinful,  and 
yet  the  commonwealth  be  perfect  And  as  man,  seeing  the 
world  is  perfect,  can  never  commit  any  such  sin  as  shall  render 
it  imperfect,  or  bring  it  to  a  natural  dissolution,  so  the  citizen, 
where  the  commonwealth  is  perfect,  can  never  commit  any  such 
crime  as  will  render  it  imperfect,  or  bring  it  to  a  natura 
dissolution.  To  come  to  experience  :  Venice,  notwithstanding 
we  have  found  some  flaws  in  it,  is  the  only  commonwealth  in 
the  make  whereof  no  man  can  find  a  cause  of  dissolution  ;  for 
which  reason  we  behold  her  (though  she  consists  of  men  that 
are  not  without  sin)  at  this  day  with  one  thousand  years  upon 
her  back,  yet  for  any  internal  cause,  as  young,  as  fresh,  and  free 
from  decay,  or  any  appearance  of  it,  as  she  was  born ;  but 
whatever  in  Nature  is  not  sensible  of  decay  by  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years,  is  capable  of  the  whole  age  of  Nature;  by 
which  calculation,  for  any  check  that  I  am  able  to  give  myself^ 
a  commonwealth,  rightly  ordered,  may  for  ^y  internal  causes 
be  as  immortal  or  long-lived  as  the  world.  But  if  this  be  true, 
those  commonwealths  that  are  naturally  fallen,  must  have 
derived  their  ruin  from  the  rise  of  them.  Israel  and  Athens 
died  not  natural  but  violent  deaths,  in  which  manner  the  world 
itself  is  to  die.  We  are  speaking  of  those  causes  of  dissolution 
which  are  natural  to  government ;  and  they  are  but  two,  either 
contradiction  or  inequality.  If  a  commonwealth  be  a  contra- 
diction, she  must  needs  destroy  herself ;  and  if  she  be  unequal, 
it  tends  to  strife,  and  strife  to  ruin.  By  the  former  of  these  fell 
Lacedemon,  by  the  latter  Rome.  Lacedemon  being  made  aho* 
gether  for  war,  and  yet  not  for  increase,  her  natural  progress 
became  her  natural  dissolution,  ar.d  the  building  of  her  own 
victorious  hand  too  heavy  for  her  foundation,  so  that  she  fell 
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indeed  by  her  own  weight.  But  Rome  perished  through  her 
native  inequality,  which  how  it  inveterated  the  bosoms  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  each  against  other,  and  even  to  death,  has 
been  shown  at  large. 

**  Look  well  to  it,  my  Lords,  for  if  there  be  a  contradiction  or 
inequality  in  your  commonwealth,  it  must  fall ;  but  if  it  has 
neither  of  these,  it  has  no  principle  of  mortality.     Do  not  think 
me  impudent ;  if  this  be  truth,  I  shall  commit  a  gross  indiscre- 
tion in  concealing  it.     Sure  I  am  that  Machiavel  is  for  the 
immortality  of  a  commonwealth  upon  far  weaker  principles. 
^  If  a  commonwealth,'  says  he,  *  were  so  happy  as  to  be  provided 
often  with  men,  that,  when  she  is  swerving  from  her  principles, 
should  reduce  her  to  her  institution,  she  would  be  immortal.' 
But  a  commonwealth,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  swerves  not 
from  her  principles,  but  by  and  through  her  institution  ;  if  she 
brought  no  bias  into  the  world  with  her,  her  course  for  any 
internal  cause  must  be  straightforward,  as  we  see  is  that  of 
Venice.    She  cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left,  but 
by  some  rub,  which  is  not  an  internal  but   external   cause  : 
against  such  she  can  be  no  way  fortified,  but  through  her  situa- 
tion, as  is  Venice,  or  through  her  militia,  as  was  Rome,  by 
which  examples  a  commonwealth  may  be  secure  of  those  also. 
Think  me  not  vain,  for  I  cannot  conceal  my  opinion  here ;  a 
commonwealth  that  is  rightly  instituted  can  never  swerve,  nor 
one  that  is  not  rightly  instituted  be  secured  from  swerving  by 
reduction  to  her  first  principles  ;  wherefore  it  is  no  less  ap- 
parent in  this  place  that  Machiavel  understood  not  a  common- 
wealth as  to  the  whole  piece,  than  where  having  told  you  that 
a  tribune,  or  any  other  citizen  of  Rome,  might  propose  a  law 
to  the  people,  and  debate  it  with  them,  he  adds,  '  this  order  was 
good,  while  the  people  were  good ;  but  when  the  people  became 
evil,  it  became  most  pernicious.'    As  if  this  order  (through 
which,  with  the  like,  the  people  most  apparently  became  evil) 
could  ever  have  been  good,  or  that  the  people  or  the  common- 
wealth could  ever  have  become  good,  by  being  reduced  to  such 
principles  as  were  the  original  of  their  evil.    The  disease  of 
Rome  was,  as  has  been  shown,  from  the  native  inequality  of  her 
balance,  and  no  otherwise  from  the  empire  of  the  world,  than 
i^s,  this  falling  into  on^  sgale,  that  of  the  nobility  (an  evil  in 
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such  a  fabric  inevitable)  kicked  out  the  people.  Wherefore  a 
man  that  could  have  made  her  to  throw  away  the  empire  of  the 
world,  might  in  that  have  reduced  her  to  her  principles,  and  yet 
have  been  so  far  from  rendering  her  immortal  that,  going  no 
further,  he  should  never  have  cured  her.  But  your  common- 
wealth is  founded  upon  an  equal  Agrarian  ;  and  if  the  earth  be 
given  to  the  sons  of  men,  this  balance  is  the  balance  of  justice, 
such  a  one  as  in  having  due  regard  to  the  different  industry  of 
different  men,  yet  faithfully  judges  thelpoor.  '  And  the  king  that 
faithfully  judges  the  poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established  for 
ever;*  much  more  the  commonwealth,  seeing  that  equality, 
which  is  the  necessary  dissolution  of  monarchy,  is  the  genera- 
tion, the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  commonwealth.  And  now,  if 
ever,  I  may  be  excusable,  seeing  my  assertion,  that  the  throne 
of  a  commonwealth  may  be  established  for  ever,  is  consonant 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  balance  of  a  commonwealth  that  is  equal,  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  whatever  falls  into  her  empire,  must  fall  equally; 
'and  if  the  whole  earth  falls  into  your  scales,  it  must  fall  equally, 
and  so  you  may  be  a  greater  people,  and  yet  not  swerve  from 
your  principles  one  hair.  Nay,  you  will  be  so  far  from  that, 
that  you  must  bring  the  world  in  such  a  case  to  your  balance, 
even  to  the  balance  of  justice.  But  hearken,  my  Lords  ;  are  we  on 
earth,  do  we  see  the  sun,  or  are  we  visiting  those  shady  places 
which  are  feigned  by  the  poets  .^ 

Continuo  auditae  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens. 

These  Gothic  empires  that  are  yet  in  the  world,  were  at  the 
first,  though  they  had  legs  of  their  own,  but  a  heavy  and 
unwieldy  burden  ;  but  their  foundations  being  now  broken,  the 
iion  of  them  enters  even  into  the  souls  of  the  oppressed;  and 
hear  the  voice  of  their  comforters  :  *  My  father  hath  chastised 
you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.* 
Hearken,  I  say,  if  thy  brother  cries  to  thee  in  affliction,  wilt 
thou  not  hear  him  ?  This  is  a  commonwealth  of  the  fabric  ibat 
has  an  open  car  and  a  public  concern ;  she  is  not  made  for 
herself  only,  but  given  as  a  magistrate  of  God  to  mankind,  for 
the  vindication  of  common  right  and  the  law  of  Nature. 
Wherefore  says  Cicero  of  the  hke,  that  of  the  Romans,  *Wc 
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have]  rather  undertaken  the  patronage  than  the  empire  of  the 
world.'  If  you,  not  regarding  this  example,  like  some  other 
nations  that  are  upon  the  point  to  smart  for  it,  shall,  having 
attained  to  your  own  liberty,  bear  the  sword  of  your  common 
magistracy  in  vain,  sit  still,  and  fold  your  arms,  or  which  is 
worse,  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants,  to  be  shed  in 
the  defence  of  their  yokes  like  water,  and  so  not  only  turn  the 
grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  but  His  justice  into  wormwood  ; 
I  say  if  you  do  thus,  you  are  not  now  making  a  commonwealth, 
but  lieaping  coals  of  fire  upon  your  own  heads.  A  common- 
wealth of  this  make  is  a  minister  of  God  upon  earth,  to  the  end 
that  the  world  may  be  governed  with  righteousness.  For  which 
cause  (that  I  may  come  at  length  to  our  present  business)  the 
orders  last  rehearsed  are  buds  of  empire,  such  as  with  the 
blessing  of  God  may  spread  the  arms  of  your  commonwealth, 
like  a  holy  asylum,  to  the  distressed  world,  and  give  the  earth 
her  sabbath  of  years,  or  rest  from  her  labours,  under  the  shadow 
of  your  wings.  l\  is  upon  this  point  where  the  writings  of 
Machiavel,  having  for  the  rest  excelled  all  other  authors,  come 
as  far  to  excel  themselves. 

"  Commonwealths,  says  he,  have  had  three  ways  of  propaga- 
ting themselves,  one  after  the  manner  of  monarchies,  by  imposing 
the  yoke,  which  was  the  way  of  Athens,  and,  towards  the  latter 
times,  of  Lacedemon ;  another  by  equal  leagues,  which  is  the 
way  of  Switzerland  (I  shall  add  of  Holland,  though  since  his 
time) ;  a  third  by  unequal  leagues,  which,  to  the  shame  of  the 
world,  was  never  practised,  nay,  nor  so  much  as  seen  or  minded, 
by  any  other  commonwealth  but  that  only  of  Rome.  They  will 
each  of  them,  either  for  caution  or  imitation,  be  worthy  to  be 
well  weighed,  which  is  the  proper  work  of  this  place.  Athens 
and  Lacedemon  have  been  the  occasion  of  great  scandal 
to  the  world,  in  two,  or  at  least  one  of  two  regards  :  the  first, 
their  emulation,  which  involved  Greece  in  perpetual  wars ; 
the  second,  their  way  of  propagation,  which  by  imposing 
yokes  upon  others,  was  plainly  contradictory  to  their  own 
principles. 

"  For  the  first  :  governments,  be  they  oi  what  kind  soever,  if 
they  be  planted  too  close,  are  like  trees,  that  impatient  in  their 
growth  to  have  it  hindered,  eat  out  one  another.    It  was  not 
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unknown  to  these  in  speculation,  or,  if  you  read  the  story  of 
Agesilaus,  in  action,  that  either  of  them  with  thirty  thousand 
men  might  have  mastered  the  East ;  and  certainly*  if  the  one 
had  not  stood  in  the  other's  light,  Alexander  had  come  too  late 
to  that  end,  which  was  the  means  (and  would  be  if  they  were  to 
live  again)  of  ruin,  at  least  to  one  of  them ;  wherefore  with  any 
man  that  understands  the  nature  of  government  this  is  excus- 
able. So  it  was  between  Oceana  and  Marpesia  ;  so  it  is 
between  France  and  Spain,  though  less  excusable ;  and  so  it 
ever  will  be  in  the  like  cases.  But  to  come  to  the  second 
occasion  of  scandal  by  them  given,  which  was  in  the  way  of  their 
propagation,  it  is  not  excusable ;  for  they  brought  their  con- 
federates under  bondage,  by  which  means  Athens  gave  occa- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  wound  of  which  she  died 
stinking,  when  Lacedemon,  taking  the  same  infection  from  her 
carcase,  soon  followed. 

^  Wherefore,  my  Lords,  let  these  be  warnings  to  you  not  to 
make  that  liberty  which  God  has  given  you  a  snare  to  others  in 
practising  this  kind  of  enlargement  to  yourselves. 

"The  second  way  of  propagation  or  enlargement  used  by 
commonwealths,  is  that  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  equal 
leagues ;  this,  though  it  be  not  otherwise  mischievous,  is  useless 
to  the  world,  and  dangerous  to  themselves :  useless  to  the 
world,  for  as  the  former  governments  were  storks,  these  are 
blocks,  have  no  sense  of  honour,  or  concern  in  the  sufferings  of 
others.  But  as  the  iCtolians,  a  state  of  the  like  fabric,  were 
reproached  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  prostitute  th^aiselves,  by 
letting  out  their  arms  to  the  lusts  of  others,  while  they  leave 
their  own  liberty  barren  and  without  legitunate  issue ;  so  I  do 
not  defame  these  people ;  the  Switzer  for  valour  has  no  superior, 
the  Hollander  for  industry  no  equal ;  but  themselves  in  the 
meantime  shall  so  much  the  less  excuse  their  governments, 
seeing  that  to  the  Switz  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the  ensigns 
of  his  commonwealth  have  no  other  motto  than  in  ie  cotti^erU 
manus;  and  that  of  the  Hollander,  though  he  sweats  more  gold 
than  the  Spaniard  digs,  lets  him  languish  in  debt;  for  she 
herself  lives  upon  charity.  These  are  dangerous  to  themselves, 
precarious  governments,  such  as  do  not  command,  but  beg  their 
bread  from  province  to  province,  in  coats  that  being  patched  up 
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of  all  colours  are  in  effect  of  none.  That  their  cantons  and 
provinces  are  so  many  arrows,  is  good  ;  but  they  are  so  many 
bows  tooy  which  is  naught 

*'  Like  to  these  was  the  commonwealth  of  the  ancient  Tuscans; 
hung  together  like  bobbins,  without  a  hand  to  weave  with  them  ; 
therefore  easily  overcome  by  the  Romans,  though  at  that  time, 
for  number,  a  far  less  considerable  people.  If  your  liberty 
be  not  a  root  that  grows,  it  will  be  a  branch  that  withers,  which 
consideration  brings  me  to  the  paragon,  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome. 

"  The  ways  and  means  whereby  the  Romans  acquired  the 
patronage,  and  in  that  the  empire  of  the  world,  were  different, 
according  to  the  different  condition  of  their  commonwealth  in 
her  rise  and  in  her  growth  :  in  her  rise  she  proceeded  rather  by 
colonies,  in  her  growth  by  unequal  leagues.  Colonies  without 
the  bounds  of  Italy  she  planted  none  (such  dispersion  of  the 
Roman  citizen  as  to  plant  him  in  foreign  parts,  till  the  contrary 
interest  of  the  emperors  brought  in  that  practice,  was  unlawful), 
nor  did  she  ever  demolish  any  city  within  that  compass,  or 
divest  it  of  liberty  ;  but  whereas  the  most  of  them  were  com- 
monwealths, stirred  up  by  emulation  of  her  great  felicity  to  war 
against  her,  if  she  overcame  any,  she  confiscated  some  part  of 
their  lands  that  were  the  greatest  incendiaries,  or  causes  of  the 
trouble,  upon  which  she  planted  colonies  of  her  own  people, 
preserving  the  rest  of  their  lands  and  liberties  for  the  natives  or 
inhabitants.  By  this  way  of  proceeding,  that  I  may  be  as  brief 
as'  possible,  she  did  many  and  great  things.  For  in  confirming 
of  liberty,  she  propagated  her  empire ;  in  holding  the  inhabitants 
from  rebellion,  she  put  a  curb  upon  the  incursion  of  enemies ;  in 
exonerating  herself  of  the  poorer  sort,  she  multiplied  her 
citizens ;  in  rewarding  her  veterans,  she  rendered  the  rest  less 
seditious ;  and  in  acquiring  to  herself  the  reverence  of  a 
common  parent,  she  from  time  to  time  became  the  mother  of 
new-bom  cities. 

••  In  her  farther  growth  the  way  of  her  propagation  went  more 
upon  leagues,  which  for  the  first  division  were  of  two  kinds, 
social  and  provincial. 

*•  Again,  social  leagues,  or  leagites  of  society,  were  of  two 
kinds : 
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"  The  first  called  Latinity  or  Latin,  the  second  Italian  lighL 

^*  The  league  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  or  Latin 
right^,  approached  nearest  to  jus  quiritiufn^  or  the  right  of  a 
native  Roman.  The  man  or  the  city  that  was  honoured  with  this 
right,  was  civitaie  donatus  cum  stiffragio,  adopted  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  with  the  right  of  giving  suffrage  with  the  people  in  some 
cases,  as  those  of  conformation  of  law,  or  determination  in 
judicature,  if  both  the  consuls  were  agreed,  not  otherwise ; 
wherefore  that  coming  to  little,  the  greatest  and  most  pecoliar 
part  of  this  privilege  was,  that  who  had  borne  magistracy  (at 
east  that  of  adile  or  quastor)  in  any  Latin  city*  was  by 
consequence  of  the  same  a  citizen  of  Rome  at  all  points. 

"  Italian  right  was  also  a  donation  of  the  city,  but  without 
suffrage:  they  who  were  in  either  of  these  leagues,  were 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrateS|  having  all  Che 
rights,  as  to  liberty,  of  citizens  of  Rome,  yielding  and  praying 
to  the  commonwealth  as  head  of  the  league,  and  having  in  the 
conduct  of  all  affairs  appertaining  to  the  common  cause,  such 
aid  of  men  and  money  as  was  particularly  agreed  to  upon  the 
merit  of  the  cause,  and  specified  in  their  respective  leagues, 
whence  such  leagues  came  to  be  called  equal  or  unequal 
accordingly. 

'*  Provincial  leagues  were  of  different  extension,  according  to 
the  merit  and  capacity  of  a  conquered  people ;  but  they  were 
all  of  one  kind,  for  every  province  was  governed  by  Roman 
magistrates,  as  a  praetor  or  a  proconsul,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  province,  for  the  civil  administration  and  conduct  of  the 
provincial  army,  and  a  quaestor  for  the  gathering  of  the  public 
revenue,  from  which  magistrates  a  province  might  appead  to 
Rome. 

'*  For  the  better  understanding  of  these  particulars,  I  shall 
exemplify  in  as  many  of  them  as  is  needful,  and  first  in 
Macedon : 

''The  Macedonians  were  thrice  conquered  by  the  Romans^ 
first  under  the  conduct  of  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius ;  secondly, 
under  that  of  Lucius  iEmilius  Paidus  ;  and,  thirdly,  under  that 
of  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus,  thence  called  Macedonicus. 

"  For  the  first  time  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  (possessed  of 
Acrocorinthus)  boasted  no  less  than  was  true,  that  he  bad 
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Greece  in  fetters,  being  overcome  by  Flaminius,  had  his  king- 
dom restored  to  him,  upon  condition  that  he  should  immediately 
set  all  the  cities  which  he  held  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  at  liberty ; 
atnd  that  he  should  not  make  war  out  of  Macedon  but  by  leave 
of  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  which  Philip  (having  no  other  way  to 
save  anything)  agreed  should  be  done  accordingly. 

''  The  Grecians  being  at  this  time  assembled  at  the  Isthmian 
^amesi  where  the  concourse  was  mighty  great,  a  crier,  appointed 
to  the  office  by  Flaminius,  was  heard  among  them  proclaiming 
all  Greece  to  be  free ;  to  which  the  people  being  amazed  at  so 
bopeless  a  thing,  gave  little  credit,  till  they   received  such 
testimony  of  the  truth  as  put  it  past  all  doubt,  whereupon  they 
fell  immediately  on  running  to  the  proconsul  with  flowers  and 
garlands,  and  such  violent  expressions  of  their  admiration  and 
joy,  as,  if  Flaminius,  a  young  man,  about  thirty-three,  had  not 
also  been  very  strong,  he  must  have  died  of  no  other  death 
than  their  kindness,  while  every  one  striving  to  touch  his  hand, 
they  bore  him  up  and  down  the  field  with  an  unruly  throng,  full 
of  such  ejaculations  as  these  :  How !  Is  there  a  people  in  the 
world,  that  at  their  own  charge,  at  their  own  peril,  will  fight  for 
the  liberty  of  another  ?    Did  they  live  at  the  next  door  to  the 
fire  ?    Or  what  kind  of  men  are  these,  whose  business  it  is  to 
pass  the  seas,  that  the  world  may  be  governed  with  righteous- 
ness ?  The  cities  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  shake  off  their  iron 
fetters  at  the  voice  of  a  crier !  Was  it  madness  to  imagine  such 
a  thing,  and  is  it  done  ?   O  virtue  !  O  felicity  !  O  fame  ! 

"In  this  example  your  lordships  have  a  donation  of  liberty, 
or  of  Italian  right  to  a  people,  by  restitution  to  what  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  ;  and  some  particular  men,  families  or  cities, 
according  to  their  merit  of  the  Romans,  if  not  upon  this,  yet 
upon  the  like  occasions,  were  gratified  with  Latinity. 

*'  But  Philip's  share  by  this  means  did  not  please  him, 
wherefore  the  league  was  broken  by  his  son  Perseus ;  and  the 
Macedonians  thereupon  for  the  second  time  conquered  by 
iCmilius  Paulus,  their  king  taken,  and  they  some  time  after  the 
victory  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  the  general ;  where, 
remembering  how  little  hope  they  ought  to  have  of  pardon, 
they  expected  some  dreadful  sentence  :  when  iEmilius,  in  the 
first  place,  declared  the  Macedonians  to  be  free,  in  the  full 
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possession  of  their  lands,  goods,  and  laws,  with  right  to  elect 
annual  magistrates,  yielding  and  paying  to  the  people  of  Rome 
one  half  of  the  tribute  which  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  to 
their  own  kings.  This  done  he  went  on,  making  so  sldllul  a 
division  of  the  country  in  order  to  the  methodizing  of  the 
people,  and  casting  them  into  the  form  of  popular  government, 
that  the  Macedonians,  being  first  surprised  with  the  virtue  of 
the  Romans,  began  now  to  alter  the  scene  of  their  admiration, 
that  a  stranger  should  do  such  things  for  them  in  their  own 
country,  and  with  such  facility  as  they  had  never  so  much  as 
once  imagined  to  be  possible.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  yEmiliuSa 
as  if  not  dictating  to  conquered  enemies,  but  to  some  well- 
deserving  friends,  gave  them  in  the  last  place  laws  so  suitable, 
and  contrived  with  such  care  and  prudence,  that  long  use  and 
experience  (the  only  correctress  of  works  of  this  nature)  could 
never  find  a  fault  in  them. 

'Mn  this  example  you  have  a  donation  of  liberty,  or  of  Italian 
right,  to  a  people  that  had  not  tasted  of  it  before,  but  were  now 
taught  how  to  use  it. 

^  My  Lords,  the  royalists  should  compare  what  we  axe  doing, 
and  we  what  hitherto  we  have  done  for  them,  with  thb 
example.  It  is  a  shame  that  while  we  are  boasting  up  ourselves 
above  all  others,  we  should  yet  be  so  far  from  imitating  such 
examples  as  these,  that  we  do  not  so  much  as  understand  that 
if  government  be  the  parent  of  manners,  where  there  are  no 
heroic  virtues,  there  is  no  heroic  government 

''But  the  Macedonians  rebelhng,  at  the  name  of  a  false 
Philip,  the  third  time  against  the  Romans  were  by  them 
judged  incapable  of  liberty,  and  reduced  by  Metellus  to  a 
province. 

"  Now  whereas  it  remains  that  I  explain  the  nature  of  a 
province,  I  ^hall  rather  choose  that  of  Sicily,  because  having 
been  the  first  which  the  Romans  made,  the  descriptions  of  the 
rest  relate  to  it. 

^  *  We  have  so  received  the  Sicilian  cities  into  amity,'  says 
Cicero, '  that  they  enjoy  their  ancient  laws  ;  and  upon  no  other 
condition  than  of  the  same  obedience  to  the  people  of  Rome» 
which  they  formerly  yielded  to  their  own  princes  or  superiors.' 
So  the  Sicilians,  whereas  they  had  been  parcelled  out  to  divers 
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princes,  and  into  divers  states  (the  cause  of  perpetual  wars, 
whereby,  hewing  one  another  down,  they  became  sacrifices  to 
the  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  some  invader),  were  now 
received  at  the  old  rate  into  a  new  protection  which  could  hold 
them,  and  in  which  no  enemy  durst  touch  them ;  nor  was  it 
possible,  as  the  case  then  stood,  for  the  Sicilians  to  receive,  or 
for  the  Romans  to  give  more. 

*' A  Roman  province  is  defined  by  Sigonius,  a  region  having 
provincial  right.  Provincial  right  in  general  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  Roman  praetor,  or  consul,  in  matters  at  least  of  state,  and 
of  the  militia ;  and  by  a  quaestor,  whose  office  it  was  to  receive 
the  public  revenue.  Provincial  right  in  particular  was  different, 
according  to  the  different  leagues  or  agreements  between  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  people  reduced  into  a  province.  '  Siculi 
hoc  jure  sunt,  ut  quod  civis  cum  cive  agat,  domi  certet  suis  legi- 
bus  ;  quod  siculus  cum  siculo  non  ejusdem  civitatis,  ut  de  eo 
praetor  judices,  ex  P.  Rupilii  decreto,  sortiatur.  Quod  privatus 
a  populo  petit,  aut  populus  a  privato,  senatus  ex  aliqua  civitate, 
qui  judicet,  datur,  cui  alternae  civitates  rejectae  sunt.  Quod 
vivis  Romanus  a  siculo  petit,  siculus  judex  datur ;  quod  siculus  a 
cive  Romano,  civis  Romanus  datur.  Caeterarum  rerum  selecti 
judices  ex  civium  Romanorum  conventu  proponi  solent.  Inter 
aratores  et  decumanos  lege  frumentaria,  quam  Hieronicam 
appellant,  judicia  fiunt.'  Because  the  rest  would  oblige  me  to  a 
discourse  too  large  for  this  place,  it  shall  suffice  that  I  have 
showed  you  how  it  was  in  Sicily. 

'*  My  Lords,  upon  the  fabric  of  your  provincial  orb  I  shall 
not  hold  you ;  because  it  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  order, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  you  think  it  inferior  to  the  way  of  a 
praetor  and  a  quaestor.  But  whereas  the  provincial  way  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  was  that  whereby  it  held  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  your  orbs  are  intended  to  be  capable  at  least  of 
the  like  use,  there  may  arise  many  controversies,  as  whether 
such  a  course  be  lawful,  whether  it  be  feasible ;  and,  seeing  that 
the  Romans  were  ruined  upon  that  point,  whether  it  would  not 
be  to  the  destruction  of  the  commonwealth. 

Tor  the  first :  if  the  empire  of  a  commonwealth  be  an 
occasion  to  ask  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  commonwealth  to 
4spire  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  it  i$  to  a^k  whether  it  be 
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lawful  for  it  to  do  its  duty,  or  to  put  the  world  into  a  better  con> 
dition  than  it  was  before. 

"And  to  ask  whether  this  be  feasible,  is  to  ask  why  the 
Oceaner,  being  under  the  like  administration' of  government,  may 
not  do  as  much  with  two  hundred  men  as  the  Roman  did  with 
one  hundred ;  for  comparing  their  commonwealths  in  their  rise, 
the  difference  is  yet  greater :  now  that  Rome  {seris  ar^ariHa 
luxuriaqtie),  through  the  natural  thirst  of  her  constitution^  caine 
at  length  with  the  fulness  of  her  provinces  to  burst  herself,  thb 
is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  as  when  a  man  that  from 
his  own  evil  constitution  had  contracted  the  dropsy,  dies  with 
drinking,  it  being  apparent  that  in  case  her  Agrarian  had  hdd, 
she  could  never  have  been  thus  ruined*  and  I  have  already 
demonstrated  that  your  Agrarian  being  once  poised,  can  never 
break  or  swerve. 

"  Wherefore  to  draw  towards  some  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, let  me  inculcate  the  use,  by  selecting  a  few  considera- 
tions out  of  many.  The  regard  had  in  this  place  to  the  empire 
of  the  world  appertains  to  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  more 
especially  for  two  reasons  : 

"  I.  The  facility  of  this  great  enterprise,  by  a  government  of 
the  model  proposed. 

"  2.  The  danger  that  you  would  run  in  the  omission  of  such  a 
government. 

"The  facility  of  this  enterprise,  upon  the  grounds  already 
laid,  must  needs  be  great,  forasmuch  as  the  empire  of  the 
world  has  been,  both  in  reason  and  experience,  the  neoessary 
consequence  of  a  commonwealth  of  this  nature  only ;  for  though 
it  has  been  given  to  all  kinds  to  drive  at  it,  since  that  of  Athens 
or  Lacedemon,  if  the  one  had  not  hung  in  the  other's  light 
might  have  gained  it,  yet  could  neither  of  them  have  h^d  it ; 
fiot  Athens^  through  the  manner  of  her  propagation,  which, 
being  by  downright  tyranny,  could  not  preserve  what  she  had, 
nor  Lacedemon,  because  she  was  overthrown  by  the  weight  of  a 
less  conquest.  The  facility  then  of  this  great  enterprise  being 
peculiar  to  popular  government,  I  shall  consider  it,  first,  in 
gaining ;  and  secondly,  in  holding. 

*•  For  the  former,  volenti  non  Jit  injuria.     It  is  said  of  the 
people  under  Eumenes,  that  they  would  not  have  changed  their 
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pubjection  for  liberty;  wherefore  the  Romans  gave  them  no 
disturbance.  If  a  people  be  contented  with  their  government, 
lit  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  good,  and  much  good  do  them  with 
H.  The  sword  of  your  magistracy  is  for  a  terror  tp  them  that 
do  evil.  Eumenes  had  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  the  Romans, 
before  his  e)'es ;  concerning  such  he  has  given  you  no  com- 
mission. 

^^  But  till  we  can  say,  here  are  the  Romans,  where  is  Eumenes  ? 
Do  not  think  that  the  late  appearances  of  God  to  you  have  been 
altogether  for  yourselves ;  *  He  has  surely  seen  the  affliction  of 
your  brethren,  and  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task- 
masters.' For  to  believe  otherwise,  is  not  only  to  be  mindless 
of  His  ways,  but  altogether  deaf.  If  you  have  ears  to  hear,  this 
is  the  way  in  which  *you  will  certainly  be  called  upon ;  for  if, 
while  there  is  no  stock  of  liberty,  no  sanctuary  of  the  afflicted,  it 
be  a  common  object  to  behold  a  people  casting  themselves  out 
of  the  pan  of  one  prince  into  the  fire  of  another ;  what  can  you 
think,  but  if  the  world  should  see  the  Roman  eagle  again,  she 
would  renew  her  age  and  her  flight?  Nor  did  ever  she  spread 
her  wings  with  better  omen  than  will  be  read  in  your  ensigns ; 
which  if,  called  in  by  an  oppressed  people  they  interpose 
between  them  and  their  yoke,  the  people  themselves  must  either 
do  nothing  in  the  meantime,  or  have  no  more  pains  to  take  for 
their  wished  fruit  than  to  gather  it,  if  that  be  not  likewise  done 
for  them.  Wherefore  this  must  needs  be  easy,  and  yet  you  have 
a  greater  facility  than  is  in  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  for  if  the  cause  of 
mankind  be  the  cause  of  God,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  your 
captain,  and  you  shall  be  a  praise  to  the  whole  earth. 

"  The  facility  of  holding  is  in  the  way  of  your  propagation ; 
if  you  take  that  of  Athens  and  Lncedemon,  you  shall  rain  snares ; 
but  either  catch  or  hold  nothing.  Lying  lips  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord  :  if  setting  up  for.liberty  you  impose  yokes.  He 
will  infallibly  destroy  you.  On  the  other  side,  to  go  about  a 
work  of  this  nature  by  a  league  without  a  head,  is  to  abdicate 
that  magistracy  wherewith  He  has  not  only  endued  you,  but 
whereof  He  will  require  an  account  of  you ;  for, '  cursed  is  he 
that  does  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.'  Wherefore  you 
are  to  take  the  course  of  Rome :  if  you  have  subdued  a  nation 
that  is  capable  of  hberty,  you  shall  make  them  a  present  of  it, 
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as  did  Flaminius  to  Greece,  and  i&nilius  to  Macedon,  reserving 
to  yourselves  some  part  of  that  revenue  which  was  legally  paid 
to  the  former  government,  together  with  the  right  of  being  bead 
of  the  league,  which  includes  such  levies  of  men  and  money  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  public  work.     For 
if  a  people  have  by  your  means  attained  to  freedom,  tbey  owe 
both  to  the  cause  and  you  such  aid  as  may  propagate  the  like 
fruit  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    But  whereas  every  nation  is  not 
capable  of  her  liberty  to  this  degree,  lest  you  be  put  to  doiog 
and  undoing  of  things,  as  the  Romans  were  in  Macedon,  yon 
shall  diligently  observe  what  nation  is  fit  for  her  liberty  to  this 
degree,  and  what  not ;  which  is  to  be  done  by  two  marks,  the 
first  if  she  be  willing  to  '  help  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ;*  for 
if  she  has  no  care  of  the  liberty  of  mankind  she  de$er\'es  not 
her  own.    But  because  in  this  you  may  be  deceived  by  pre- 
tences, which,  continuing  for  a  while  specious,  may  afterwards 
vanish ;  the  other  is  more  certain,  and  that  is  if  she  be  capabk 
of  an  equal  Agrarian ;  which  that  it  was  not  observed  by 
excellent  iEmilius  in  his  donation  of  liberty,  and  introduction  of 
a  popular  state  among  the  Macedonians,  I  am  more  than 
moved  to  believe  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  because  at  the 
same  time  the  Agrarian  was  odious  to  the  Roman  patricians ; 
the  second,  that  the  pseudo- Philip  could  afterwards  so  easOy 
recover  Macedon,  which  could  not  have  happened  but  by  the 
nobility,  and  their  impatience,  having  great  estates,  to  be 
equalled  with  the  people ;  for  that  the  people  should  otherwise, 
at  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  have  thrown  away  their  liberty, 
is  incredible.     Wherefore  be  assured  that  the  nation  where  you 
cannot  establish  an  equal  Agrarian,  is  incapable  of  its  liberty  as 
to  this  kind  of  donation.    For  example,  except  the  aristocracy 
in  Marpesia  be  dissolved,  neither  can  that  people  have  their 
liberty  there,  nor  you  govern  at  home;   for  they  continuing 
still  liable  to  be  sold  by  their  lords  to  foreign  princes,  there 
will  never  (especially  in  a  country  of  which  there  is  no  other 
profit  to  be  made)  be  want  of  such  merchants  and  drovers, 
whilst  you  must  be  the  market  where  they  are  to  receive  their 
second  payment 

k,  "  Nor  can  the  aristocracy  there  be  dissolved  but  by  )'our 
means,  in  relation  whereto  you  are  provided  with  your  |»o- 
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-vincial  orb;  which,  being  proportioned  to. the  measure  of  the 
]:i.ation  that  you  have  vindicated  or  conquered,  will  easily  hold  it : 
for  there  is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  difficult  to  be  held 
than  the  Marpesians,  which,  though  by  themselves  it  be  ascribed 
to  their  own  nature,  is  truly  to  be  attributed  to  that  of  their 
country.  Nevertheless,  you  having  nine  thousand  men  upon  the 
continual  guard  of  it,  that,  threatened  by  any  sudden  insurrection, 
tiave  places  of  retreat,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  upon 
SL  day's  warning  ready  to  march  to  their  rescue,  it  is  not  to  be 
rationally  shown  which  way  they  can  possibly  slip  out  of  your 
bands.  And  if  a  man  should  think  that  upon  a  province  more 
remote  and  divided  by  the  sea,  you  have  not  the  like  hold,  he 
lias  not  so  well  considered  your  wings  as  your  talons,  your  ship- 
ping being  of  such  a  nature  as  makes  the  descent  of  your  armies 
almost  of  equal  facility  in  any  country,  so  that  what  you  take 
you  hold,  both  because  your  militia,  being  already  populous,  will 
l>e  of  great  growth  in  itself,  and  also  through  your  confederates, 
by  whom  in  taking  and  holding  you  are  still  more  enabled  to  do 
both. 

^  Nor  shall  you  easier  hold  than  the  people  under  your  empire 
or  patronage  may  be  held.  My  Lords,  I  would  not  go  to  the 
door  to  see  whether  it  be  close  shut ;  this  is  no  underhand 
dealing,  nor  a  game  at  which  he  shall  have  any  advantage 
against  you  who  sees  your  cards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
advantage  shall  be  your  own :  for  with  eighteen  thousand  men 
(which  number  I  put,  because  it  circulates  your  orb  by  the 
annual  change  of  six  thousand),  having  established  your  matters 
in  the  order  shown,  you  will  be  able  to  hold  the  greatest 
province ;  and  eighteen  thousand  men,  allowing  them  greater 
pay  than  any  prince  ever  gave,  will  not  stand  the  province  in  one 
million  revenue  ;  in  consideration  whereof,  they  shall  have  their 
own  estates  free  to  themselves,  and  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  magistrates  ;  which,  if  the  revenue  of  the  province  be 
in  dry  rent  (as  there  may  be  some  that  are  four  times  as  big  as 
Oceana)  forty  millions,  will  bring  it  with  that  of  industry,  to 
speak  with  the  least,  to  twice  the  value :  so  that  the  people 
there,  who  at  this  day  are  so  oppressed  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  whereon  to  live,  shall  for  one  million  paid  to  you,  receive 
at  least  seventy-nine  to  their  proper  use :  in  which  place  I  appeal 
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to  any  man,  whether  the  empire  described  can  be  other  than  the 
patronage  of  the  world. 

'*Now  if  you  add  to  the  propagation  of  civil  liberty  (so 
natural  to  this  commonwealth  that  it  cannot  be  omitted)  the 
propagation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  this  empire,  this 
patronage  of  the  world,  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  :  for  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  Father  was  a  commonwealth,  so  shall  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  Son ; '  the  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day 
of  His  power.' 

"  Having  showed  you  in  this  and  other  places  some  of  those 
inestimable  benefits  of  this  kind  of  government,  together  whh 
the  natural  and  facile  emanation  of  them  from  their  fountain,  1 
come  (lest  God  who  has  appeared  to  you,  for  He  is  the  God  of 
Nature,  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  these  subordinate  causes, 
whereof  we  have  hitherto  been  taking  the  true  elevation,  should 
shake  off  the  dust  of  His  feet  against  you)  to  warn  you  of  the 
dangers  which  you,  not  taking  the  opportunity,  will  incur  by 
omission. 

*'  Machiavel,  speaking  of  the  defect  of  Venice,  through  her 
want  of  proper  arms,  cries  out, '  This  cuf  her  wings,  and  spoiled 
her  mount  to  heaven.'  If  you  lay  your  commonwealth  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  the  people,  you  frustrate  yourself  oi 
proper  arms,  and  so  lose  the  empire  of  the  world ;  nor  is  this 
all,  but  some  other  nation  will  have  it. 

"  Columbus  offered  gold  to  one  of  your  kings,  through  whose 
happy  incredulity  another  prince  has  drunk  the  poison,  e\'en  to 
the  consumption  of  his  people ;  but  I  do  not  offer  you  a  nerve 
of  war  that  is  made  of  purse-strings,  such  a  one  as  has  drawn 
the  face  of  the  earth  into  convulsions,  but  such  as  is  natural  to 
her  health  and  beauty.  Look  you  to  it,  where  there  is  tumbling 
and  tossing  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  must  end  in  death  or 
recovery.  Though  the  people  of  the  world,  in  the  dr^s  of  the 
Gothic  empire,  be  yet  tumbling  and  tossing  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness,  they  cannot  die ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  recovery  for 
them  but  by  ancient  prudence,  whence  of  necessity  it  must  come 
to  pass  that  this  drug  be  better  known.  If  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  were  not  all  sick,  all  corrupted  together,  there  would  be 
none  of  them  so ;  for  the  sick  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  sound,  nor  the  sound  to  preserve  their  health,  without  cuiing 
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of  the  sick.    The  first  of  these  nations  (which  if  you  stay  het 

leisure,  will  in  my  mind  be  France)  that  recovers  the  health  of 

ancient  prudence,  shall  certainly  govern  the  world ;  for  what  did 

Italy  when  she  had  it  ?  and  as  you  were  in  that,  so  shall  you  in 

the   like  case  be  reduced  to  a  province ;  I  do  not  speak  at 

random.     Italy,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  iCmilius  Papus  and 

Caius  Atilius  Regulus,  armed,  upon  the  Gallic  tumult  that  then 

happened  of  herself,  and  without  the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 

seventy  thousand  horse  and  seven  hundred  thousand  foot ;  but 

as  Italy  is  the  least  of  those  three  countries  in  extent,  so  is 

France  now  the  most  populous. 

I,  decus.  I,  nostrum,  melioribus  utere  fatis. 

"  My  dear  Lords,  Oceana  is  as  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley.  As  the  lily  among  thorns,  such  is  my  love  among 
the  daughters.  She  is  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners.  Her  neck  is  as  the  tower  of  David, 
huilded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers 
and  shields  of  mighty  men.  Let  me  hear  thy  voice  in  the 
morning,  whom  my  soul  loves.  The  south  has  dropped,  and  the 
west  is  breathing  upon  thy  garden  of  spices.  Arise,  queen  of  the 
earth,  arise,  holy  spouse  of  Jesus  ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
for  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.  Arise,  I  say,  come  forth,  and  do  not  tarry  : 
ah !  wherefore  should  my  eyes  behold  thee  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  hanging  thy  harps  upon  the  willows,  thou  fairest  among 
women  ? 

• "  Excellent  patriots,  if  the  people  be  sovereign,  here  is  that 
which  establishes  their  prerogative;  if  we  be  sincere,  here  is 
that  which  disburdens  our  souls^  and  makes  good  all  our  engage- 
ments ;  if  we  be  charitable,  here  is  that  which  embraces  all 
parties ;  if  we  would  be  settled,  here  is  that  which  will  stand, 
and  last  for  ever. 

*^  If  our  religion  be  anything  else  but  a  vain  boast,  scratching 
and  defacing  human  nature  or  reason,  which,  being  the  image 
of  God,  makes  it  a  kind  of  murder,  here  is  that  empire  whence 
'justice  shall  run  down  like  a  river,  and  judgment  like  a  mighty 
stream.'    "Who  is  it  then  that  calls  us  ?  or,  what  is  in  our  way  ? 
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A  lion  I    Is  it  not  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  ?    For 
wretched  shifts  are  these  ?    Here  is  a  great  deal ;  might  we  noc 
have  some  of  this  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another  ? 
"  My  Lords,  permit  mc  to  give  you  the  sum,  or  brief 
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"The  centre  or  fundamental  laws  are,  first,  the  Agrarian* 
proportioned  at  ;^20oo  a  year  in  land,  lying  and  being  within 
the  proper  territory  of  Oceana,  and  stating  property  in  land  at 
such  a  balance,  that  the  power  can  never  swerve  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  many. 

"  Secondly,  the  ballot  conveying  this  equal  sap  from  the  rod, 
by  an  equal  election  or  rotation,  into  the  branches  of  magistracy 
or  sovereign  power. 

^  The  orbs  of  this  commonwealth  being  civil,  military  or  pro- 
vincial, are,  as  it  were,  cast  upon  this  mould  or  centre  by  the 
divisions  of  the  people ;  first,  into  citizens  and  servants ; 
secondly,  into  youth  and  elders;  thirdly,  into  such  as  have 
;£ioo  a  year  in  lands,  goods  or  moneys,  who  are  of  the  horse; 
and  such  as  have  under,  who  are  of  the  foot ;  fourthly,  they  are 
divided  by  their  usual  residence  into  parishes,  hundreds,  and 
tribes. 

'*  The  civil  orbs  consist  of  the  elders,  and  are  thus  created  : 
every  Monday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  December,  the  elders  in 
every  parish  elect  the  fifth  man  to  be  a  deputy,  which  is  bat 
half  a  day's  work ;  every  Monday  next  ensuing  the  last  of 
January,  the  deputies  meet  at  their  respective  hundred,  and 
elect  out  of  their  number  one  justice  of  the  peace,  one  juryman, 
one  coroner,  and  one  high  constable  of  the  foot,  one  day's 
work. 

**  Every  Monday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  February,  the 
hundreds  meet  at  their  respective  tribe,  and  there  elect  the 
lords  high  sheriff,  lieutenant,  cusfos  rotulorum,  the  conductor, 
the  two  censors  out  of  the  horse,  the  magistrates  of  the  tribe 
and  of  the  hundreds,  with  the  jurymen  constituting  the  phylaich, 
and  who  assist  in  their  respective  offices  at  the  assizes,  hold  the 
quarter-sessions,  &c.    The  day  following  the  tribe  ele<:ts  the 
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aklnual  galaxy,  Consisting  of  two  knights  and  three  deputies  out 
of  the  horse,  with  four  deputies  out  of  the  foot,  thereby  endued 
with  power,  as  magistrates  of  the  whole  nation,  for  the  tenn  of 
three  years.  An  officer  chosen  at  the  hundred  may  not  be 
elected  a  magistrate  of  the  tribe;  but  a  magistrate  or  officer 
either  of  the  hundred  or  of  the  tribe,  being  elected  into  the 
galaxy,  may  substitute  any  one  of  his  own  order  to  his  magis- 
tracy or  office  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe.  This  of  the 
muster  is  two  days'  work.  So  the  body  of  the  people  is  annually, 
at  the  charge  of  three  days'  work  and  a  half,  in  their  own  tribes, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  power,  receiving  over  and  above  the 
magistracies  so  divided  among  them. 

'*  Every  Monday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  March,  the  knights, 
being  a  hundred  in  all  the  tribes,  take  their  places  in  the  senate. 
The  knights,  having  taken  their  places  in  the  senate,  make  the 
third  region  of  the  same,  and  the  house  proceeds  to  the  sena* 
torian  elections.  Senatorian  elections  are  annual,  biennial,  or 
emergent. 

"  The  annual  are  performed  by  the  tropic. 

"  The  tropic  is  a  schedule  consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  first 
by  which  the  senatorian  magistrates  are  elected;  and  the 
second,  by  which  the  senatorian  councils  are  perpetuated. 

"  The  first  part  is  of  this  tenor  :  ^ 


The  Lord  StrateguSi 
The  Lord  Orator, 
The  first  Censor, 
The  second  Censor, 


The  third  Commissioner  of 

the  SeaU 
The  third  Commissioner  of 

the  Treasury, 


N  Annual  magistrates,  and  there- 
fore such  as  may  be  elected  out 
of  any  region ;  the  term  of 
every  region  having  at  the 
tropic  one  year  at  the  least 
unexpired. 


/ 


Triennial  magistrates,  and  there- 
fore such  as  can  be  chosen  out 

\  of  the  third  region  only,  as  that 
alone  which  has  the  term  of 
three  years  unexpired. 


"  The  strategus  and  the  orator  sitting,  are  consuls,  or  presi- 
dents of  the  senate. 

''The  strategus  marching  is  general  of  the  army,  in  which 
case  a  new  strategus  is  to  be  elected  in  his  room. 
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"  The  strategus  sitting  with  six  commissioners,  bein^^  coun- 
cillors of  the  nation^  are  the  signory  of  the  conmion wealth. 

*'  The  censors  are  magistrates  of  the  ballot,  presidents  of  the 
council  for  religion,  and  chancellors  of  the  universities.     . 

^'The  second  part  of  the  tropic  perpetuates  the  council  of 
state,  by  the  election  of  five  knights  out  of  the  first  r^on  of  the 
senate,  to  be  the  first  region  of  that  council  consisting  of  fifteea 
knights,  five  in  every  region. 

"  The  like  is  done  by  the  election  of  four  into  the  council  of 
rehgion,  and  four  into  the  council  of  trade,  out  of  the  same 
region  in  the  senate ;  each  of  these  councils  consisting  of  twd^ie 
knights,  four  in  every  region. 

"  But  the  council  of  war,  consisting  of  nine  knights,  three  in 
every  region,  is  elected  by  and  out  of  the  council  of  state,  as  the 
other  councils  are  elected  by  and  out  of  the  senate.  And  if  the 
senate  add  a  juncta  of  nine  knights  more,  elected  out  of  their 
own  number,  for  the  term  of  three  months,  the  council  of  war. 
by  virtue  of  that  addition,  is  dictator  of  Oceana  for  the  said 
term. 

"  The  signory  jointly  or  severally  has  right  of  session  and 
suffrage  in  every  senatoriar council,  and  to  propose  either  to 
the  senate,  or  any  of  them.  And  every  region  in  a  council 
electing  one  weekly  provost,  any  two  of  those  provosts  have 
power  also  to  propose  to  their  respective  council,  as  the  proper 
and  peculiar  proposers  of  the  same,  for  which  cause  they  hoU 
an  academy,  where  any  man,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
writing,  may  propose  to  the  proposers. 

'^  Next  to  the  elections  of  the  tropic  is  the  biennial  election  of 
one  ambassador-in-ordinary,  by  the  ballot  of  the  house,  to  the 
residence  of  France;  at  which  time  the  resident  of  France 
removes  to  Spain,  he  of  Spain  to  Venice,  he  of  Venice  to 
Constantinople,  and  he  of  Constantinople  returns.  So  the  oib 
of  the  residents  is  wheeled  about  in  eight  years,  by  the  biennial 
election  of  one  ambassador-in- ordinary. 

*^  The  last  kind  of  election  is  emergent.  Emergent  elections 
are  made  by  the  scrutiny.  Election  by  scrutiny  is  when  a 
competitor,  being  made  by  a  council,  and  brought  into  the 
senate,  the  senate  chooses  four  more  competitors  to  him,  and 
putting  all  five  to  the  ballot,  he  who  has  most  above  half  the 
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sufifrages,  is  the  magistrate.  The  polemarchs  or  field  officers 
are  chosen  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  council  of  war  ;  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  council  of  state  ;  the 
judges  and  sergeants-at-law  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  seal ;  and  the 
l>aron5  and  prime  officers  of  the  exchequer,  by  the  scrutiny  of 
the  treasury. 

"  The  opinion  or  opinions  that  are  legitimately  proposed  to 
any  council  must  be  debated  by  the  same,  and  so  many  as  are 
resolved  upon  the  debate  are  introduced  into  the  senate,  where 
they  are  debated  and  resolved,  or  rejected  by  the  whole  house  ; 
that  which  is  resolved  by  the  senate  is  a  decree  which  is  good 
in  matters  of  state,  but  no  law,  except  it  be  proposed  to  and 
resolved  by  the  prerogative. 

**  The  deputies  of  the  galaxy  being  three  horse  and  four  foot 
in  a  tribe,  amount  in  all  the  tribes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  and  two  hundred  foot ;  which,  having  entered  the 
prerogative,  and  chosen  their  captains,  cornet  and  ensign 
(triennial  officers),  make  the  third  class,  consisting  of  one 
troop  and  one  company ;  and  so,  joining  with  the  whole 
prerogative,  elect  four  annual  magistrates,  called  tribunes, 
■whereof  two  are  of  the  horse  and  two  of  the  foot.  These 
have  the  command  of  the  prerogative  sessions,  and  suffrage 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  sessions  without  suffrage  in  the 
senate. 

"  The  senate  having  passed  a  decree  which  they  would  pro- 
pose to  the  people,  cause  it  to  be  printed  and  published,  or  pro- 
mulgated for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  which  being  ordered,  they 
choose  their  proposers.  The  proposers  must  be  magistrates, 
that  is,  the  commissioners  of  the  seal,  those  of  the  treasury,  or 
the  censors.  These  being  chosen,  desire  the  muster  of  the 
tribunes,  and  appoint  the  day.  The  people  being  assembled  at 
the  day  appointed,  and  the  decree  proposed,  that  which  is  pro- 
posed by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  commanded  by  the  people, 
is  the  law  of  Oceana,  or  an  act  of  parliament. 

"  So  the  parliament  of  Oceana  consists  of  the  senate  pro- 
posing, and  the  people  resolving. 

*'  The  people  or  prerogative  are  also  the  supreme  judicatory 
of  this  nation,  having  power  of  hearing  and  determining  all 
causes  of  appeal  from  all  magistrates,  or  courts  provincial  or 
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domestic,  as  also  to  question  any  magistrate,  the  tenn  of  bis 
magistracy  being  expired,  if  the  case  be  introduced  by  the 
tribunes,  or  any  one  of  them. 

"  The  military  orbs  consist  of  the  youth,  that  is,  such  as  are 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  are  created  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  Every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  December,  the 
youth  of  every  parish  assembling,  elect  the  fifth  of  their  number 
to  be  their  deputies  ;  the  deputies  of  the  youth  arc  called 
stratiots,  and  this  is  the  first  essay. 

"  Every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  January,  the 
stratiots  assembling  at  the  hundred,  elect  their  captain  aod 
their  ensign,  and  fall  to  their  games  and  sports. 

'*  Every  Wednesday  next  ensuing  the  last  of  February,  the 
stratiots  are  received  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  their  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  conductors  and  the  censors ;  and,  having  been 
disciplined  and  entertained  with  other  games,  are  called  to  the 
urns,  where  they  elect  the  second  essay,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  horse  and  six  hundred  foot  in  a  tribe;  that  is,  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  in  all  the  tribes,  which 
is  the  standing  army  of  this  nation,  to  march  at  any  warning. 
They  also  elect  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  third  essay,  by 
the  mixture  of  balls  marked  with  the  letter  M  and  the  letter  P, 
for  Marpesia  and  Panopea ;  they  of  either  mark  being  ten 
horse  and  fifty  foot  in  a  tribe,  that  is,  five  hundred  horse  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  foot  in  all  the  tribes,  which  ait 
forthwith  to  march  to  their  respective  provinces. 

'*  But  the  third  essay  of  this  nation  more  properly  so  called, 
is  when  the  strategus  with  the  polemarchs  (the  senate  and  the 
people,  or  the  dictator  having  decreed  a  war)  receive  in  return 
of  his  warrants  the  second  essay  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ductors at  the  rendezvous  of  Oceana ;  which  army,  marching 
with  all  accommodations  provided  by  the  council  of  war,  the 
senate  elects  a  new  strategus,  and  the  lords  lieutenants  a  new 
second  essay. 

"A  youth,  except  he  be  an  only  son,  refusing  any  one  of  his 
three  essays,  without  sufficient  cause  shown  to  the  phylarch  or 
the  censors,  is  incapable  of  magistracy,  and  is  fined  a  fifth  pa^ 
of  his  yearly  rent,  or  of  his  estate,  for  protection.    In  case  of 
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Invasion  the  elders  are  obliged  to  like  duty  with  the  youth,  and 
ixpon  their  own  charge. 

**  The  provincial  orb  consisting  in  part  of  the  elders,  and  in 
part  of  the  youth,  is  thus  created : 

"  Four  knights  out  of  the  first  region  falling,  are  elected  in 
tlie  senate  to  be  the  first  region  of  the  provincial  orb  of  Marpesia ; 
tliescy  being  triennial  magistrates,  take  their  places  in  the  pro- 
vincial council,  consisting  of  twelve  knights,  four  in  every 
region,  each  region  choosing  their  weekly  provosts  of  the 
council  thus  constituted.  One  knight  more,  chosen  out  of  the 
same  region  in  the  senate,  being  an  annual  magistrate,  is  pre- 
sident, with  power  to  propose ;  and  the  opinions  proposed  by 
tlie  president,  or  any  two  of  the  provosts,  are  debated  by  the 
council,  and,  if  there  be  occasion  of  farther  power  or  instruction 
than  they  yet  have,  transmitted  to  the  council  of  state,  with 
which  the  provincial  is  to  hold  intelligence. 

"Thej)resident  of  this  council  is  also  strategus,  or  general  of 
the  provincial  army ;  wherefore  the  conductors,  upon  notice  of 
his  election,  and  appointment  of  his  rendezvous,  deliver  to  him 
the  stratiots  of  his  letter,  which  he  takes  with  him  into  his  pro- 
vince; and  the  provincial  army  having  received  the  new 
strategus  with  the  third  class,  the  council  dismisses  the  old 
strategus  with  the  first  class.  The  like  is  done  for  Panopea,  or 
any  other  province. 

*'  But  whereas  the  term  of  every  other  magistracy  or  election 
in  this  commonwealth,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  requires  an 
equal  vacation,  the  term  of  a  provincial  councillor  or  magistrate 
requires  no  vacation  at  alL  The  quorum  of  a  provincial,  as 
also  that  of  every  other  council  and  assembly,  requires  two- 
thirds  in  a  time  of  health,  and  one-third  in  a  time  of  sickness. 

'*  I  think  I  have  omitted  nothing  but  the  props  and  scaffolds, 
which  are  not  of  use  but  in  building.  And  how  much  is  here  ? 
^Show  me  another  commonwealth  in  this  compass  ?  how  many 
things  ?  Show  me  another  entire  government  consisting  but  of 
thirty  orders.  If  you  now  go  to  law  with  anybody,  there  lie  to 
some  of  our  courts  two  hundred  original  writs  :  if  you  stir  your 
hand,  there  go  more  nerves  and  bones  to  that  motion  ;  if  you 
play,  you  have  more  cards  in  the  pack ;  nay,  you  could  not  sit 
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with  your  ease  in  that  chair,  if  it  consisted  not  of  store  pazts. 
Will  you  not  then  allow  to  your  legislator,  what  you  can  affoid 
your  upholsterer ;  or  to  the  throne,  what  is  necessary  to  a  cbair? 
*'  My  Lords,  if  you  will  have. fewer  orders  in  a  commonwealtk, 
you  will  have  more ;  for  where  she  is  not  perfect  at  first,  cmy 
day,  every  hour  will  produce  a  new  order,  the  end  whereof  is  w 
have  no  order  at  all,  but  to  grind  with  the  clack  of  sone 
demagogue.  Is  he  providing  already  for  his  golden  thumb?  lift 
up  your  heads  ;  away  with  ambition,  that  fulsome  compkadoe 
of  a  statesman,  tempered,  like  Sylla's,  with  blood  and  mudt 
'And  the  Lord  give  to  his  senators  wisdom;  and  make  oar 
faces  to  shine,  that  we  may  be  a  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  deaths  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  way  d 
peace.' — In  the  name  of  God,  what's  the  matter?" 

Philadelphus,  the  secretary  of  the  council,  having  p^^onned 
his  task  in  reading  the  several  orders  as  you  have  seen,  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  packet  from  his  correspondent  Boccaliio, 
secretary  of  Parnassus,  in  reading  one  of  the  letters,  burst  foith 
into  such  a  violent  passion  of  weeping  and  downright  howlii^, 
that  the  legislators,  being  startled  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  horrid  news,  one  of  them  had  no  sooner  snatched  tk 
letter  out  of  his  hand,  than  the  rest  crying,  "  Read,  read,"  be 
obeyed  in  this  manner : 

'^  The  3rd  instant  his  Phcebean  majesty  having  taken  the 
nature  of  free  states  into  his  royal  consideration,  and  being  steadily 
persuaded  that  the  laws  in  such  governments  are  incomparably 
better  and-  more  surely  directed  to  the  good  of  mankind  than  in 
any  other ;  that  the  courage  of  such  a  people  is  the  aptest  tinder 
to  noble  fire ;  that  the  genius  of  such  a  soil  is  that  wherein  the 
roots  of  good  literature  are  least  worm-eaten  with  pedantism, 
and  where  their  fruits  haye  ever  come  to  the  greatest  maturity 
and  highest  relish,  conceived  such  a  loathing  of  their  ambition 
and  tyranny,  who,  usurping  the  liberty  of  their  native  countries, 
become  slaves  to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  (be  it  never  so 
contrary  to  their  own  nature  or  consciences)  they  have  taken 
the  earnest  of  sin,  and  are  engaged  to  persecute  all  men  that  are 
good  with  the  same  or  greater  rigour  than  is  ordained  by  laws 
for  the  wicked,  for  none  ever  administered  that  power  by  good 
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which  he  purchased  by  ill  arts — Phoebus,  I  say,  having  con- 
sidered this,  assembled  all  the  senators  residing  in  the  learned 
court  at  the  theatre  of  Melpomene,  where  he  caused  Caesar  the 
dictator  to  come  upon  the  stage,  and  his  sister  Actia,  his  nephew 
Augustus,  Julia  his  daughter,  with  the  children  which  she  had 
by     Marcus   Agrippa,    Lucius    and    Caius    Caesars,  Agrippa 
Posthumus,  Julia,  and  Agrippina,  with  the  numerous  progeny 
-which  she  bore  to  her  renowned  husband  Germanicus,  to  enter. 
A  miserable  scene  in  any,  but  most  deplorable  in  the  eyes  of 
Caesar,  thus  beholding  what  havoc    his  prodigious  ambition, 
not  satisfied  with  his  own  bloody  ghost,  had  made  upon  his 
more  innocent  remains,  even  to  the  total  extinction  of  his  family. 
For  it  is  (seeing  where  there  is  any  humanity,  there  must  be 
some  compassion)  not  to  be  spoken  without  tears,  that  of  the 
full  branches  deriving  from  Octavia  the  eldest  sister,  and  Julia 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  there  should  not  be  one  fruit  or 
blossom  that  was  not  cut  off  or  blasted  by  the  sword,  famine,  or 
poison.     Now  might  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  have  been  full ; 
and  yet  that  which  poured  in  as  much  or  more  was  to  behold 
that  execrable  race  of  the  Claudii,  having  hunted  aud  sucked 
his  blood  with  the  thirst  of  tigers,  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  remain  in  full  possession  of  that  famous 
patrimony :  a  spectacle  to  pollute  the  light  of  heaven  !  Never- 
theless, as  if  Caesar  had  not  yet  enough,  his  Phoebean  majesty 
caused  to  be  introduced  on  the  other  side  of  the  theatre,  the 
most  illustrious  and  happy  prince  Andrea  Doria,  with  his  dear 
posterity,  embraced  by  the  soft  and  constant  arms  of  the  city  of 
Genoa,  into  whose  bosom,  ever  fruitful  in  her  gratitude,  he  had 
dropped  her  fair  liberty  like  the  dew  of  heaven,  which,  when 
the  Ro^lan  tyrant  beheld,  and  how  much  more  fresh  that  laurel 
was  worn  with  a  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  that 
which  he  had  torn  off,  he  fell  into  such  a  horrid  distortion  of 
hmbs  and  countenance,  that  the  senators,  who  had  thought 
themselves  steel  and  flint  at  such  an  object,  having  hitherto 
stood  in  their  reverend  snow-like  thawing  Alps,  now  covered 
their  faces  with  their  large  sleeves." 

**  My  Lords,"  said  the  Archon  rising,  **  witty  Philadelphus  has 
given  us  grave  admonition  in  dreadful  tragedy*  Discite  justi- 
^Mm  nwnUi,  et  non  Ummn  (Uvos^    Great  and  glorigus  C^sar, 
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the  highest  character  of  flesh,  yet  could  not  rule  but  by  th^ 
part  of  man  which  is  the  beast ;  but  a  commonwealth  is  a 
monarchy  ;  to  her  God  is  king,  inasmuch  as  reason,  His  dictate. 
is  her  sovereign  power." 

Which  said,  he  adjourned  the  counciL  And  the  model  was 
seen  after  promulgated.  Quod  bonum,  fceiix^  faustufnque  sit 
huic  reipublica,  Agile  quiriies,  censuere  patreSy  jubeat  populus : 
The  sea  roared,  and  the  floods  clapped  their  hands. 
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ne  Proclamation  of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Archon  of  Oceatu 

upon  Promulgation  of  the  ModeL 

**  Whereas  his  highness  and  the  council,  in  the  framing  of 
the  model  promulgated^  have  not  had  any  private  interest  or 
ambition,  but  the  fear  of   God  and  the  good  of  this  people 
before  their  eyes ;  and  it  remains  their  desire  that  this  great 
work  may  be  carried  on  accordingly  :  This  present  greeting  is 
to  inform  the  good  people  of  this  land,  that  as  the  council  of 
prytans  sat  during  the  framing  of  the  model,  to  receive  from 
time  to  time  such  propositions  as  should  be  offered  by  any  wise* 
hearted  or  public-spirited  man,  towards  the  institution  of  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth,  so  the  said  council  is  to  sit  as  formerly 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  pantheon  during  promulgation  (which 
is  to  continue  for  the  space  of   three  months)  to    receive, 
weigh,  and,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  transmit  to  the  council 
of  legislators,  all  such  objections  as  shall  be  made  against 
the  said  model,  whether  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part     Where- 
fore that  nothing  be  done  rashly,  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  such,  of  what  party  soever,  with  whom  there  may  remain 
any  doubts  or  diflicuUies,  are  desired  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  address  themselves  to  the  said  prytans ;   where,  if  such 
objections,  doubts,  or  difficulties  receive  solution  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  auditory,  they  shall  have  public  thanks,  but  if  the 
said  objections,  doubts,  or  diflicuUies  receive  no  solution  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  auditory,  then  the  model  promulgated  shall 
be  reviewed,  and  the  party  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  review, 
shall  receive  public  thanks,  together  with  the  best  horse  in  his 
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higliness's  stable,  and  be  one  of  the  council  of  legislators.    And 
so  God  have  you  in  his  keeping.'' 

I  should  now  write  the  same  council  of  the  prytans,  but  for 

two  reasons :  the  one,  that  having  had  but  a  small  time  for  that 

vrhich  is  already  done,  I  am' overlaboured  ;  the  other,  that  there 

may  be  new  objections.    Wherefore,  if  my  reader  has  any  such 

as  to  the  model,  I  entreat  him  to  address  himself  by  way  of 

oration,  as  it  were,  to  the  prytans,  that  when  this  rough  draft 

comes  to  be  a  work,  his  speech  being  faithfully  inserted  in  this 

place,  may  give  or  receive  correction  to  amendment ;  for  what 

is  written  will  we  weighed.    But  conversation,  in  these  days, 

s  a  game  at  which  they  are  best  provided  that  have  light 

gold  ;  it  is  like  the  sport  of  women  that  make  flowers  of  straws, 

which  must  be  stuck  up  but  may  not  be  touched.    Nor,  which  is 

worse,  is  this  the  fault  of  conversation  only :  but  to  the  examiner, 

I  say,  if  to  invent  method,  and  teach  an  art,  be  all  one,  let 

him  show  that  this  method  is  not  truly  invented,  or  this  art  is 

faithfully  taught. 

I  cannot  conclude  a  circle  (and  such  is  this  commonwealth) 
without  turning  the  end  into  the  beginning.  The  time  of  pro- 
mulgation being  expired,  the  surveyors  were  sent  down,  who 
having  in  due  season  made  report  that  their  work  was  perfect, 
the  orators  followed,  under  the  administration  of  which  officers 
and  magistrates  the  commonwealth  was  ratified  and  established 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  in  their  parochial,  hundred. 
and  county  assemblies.  And  the  orators  being,  by  virtue  of 
their  scrolls  or  lots,  members  of  their  respective  tribes,  were 
elected  each  the  first  knight  of  the  third  list,  or  galaxy  ;  where- 
fore, having  at  their  return  assisted  the  Archon  in  putting  the 
senate  and  the  people  or  prerogative  into  motion,  they 
^bdjcjit^d  th^  magistracy  both  of  orators  and  legislators, 
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IV.  THE  COROLLARY. 

For  the  rest  (says  Plutarch,  closing  up  the  story  of  Lycuigus) 
when  he  saw  that  his  government  had  taken  root,  and  was  in 
the  very  plantation  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  he 
conceived  such  a  delight  within  him,  as  God  is  described  by 
Plato  to  have  done  when  He  had  finished  the  creation  of  the 
world j  and  saw  His  own  orbs  move  below  Him  :  for  in  the  ait  of 
man  (being  the  imitation  of  Nature,  which  is  the  art  of  God) 
there  is  nothing  so  like  the  first  call  of  beautiful  order  out  ot 
chaos  and  confusion,  as  the  architecture  of  a  well-ordered 
commonwjealth.  Wherefore  Lycurgus,  seeing  in  effect  that  his 
orders  were  good,  fell  into  deep  contemplation  how  he  might 
render  them,  so  far  as  could  be  effected  by  human  providence, 
unalterable  and  immortal.  To  which  end  he  assembled  the 
people,  and  remonstrated  to  them :  That  for  aught  he  coold 
perceive,  their  policy  was  already  such,  and  so  well  established, 
as  was  sufficient  to  entail  upon  them  and  theirs  all  that  virtue 
and  felicity  whereof  human  life  is  capable  :  nevertheless  that 
there  being  another  thing  of  greater  concern  than  all  the  rest, 
whereof  he  was  not  yet  provided  to  give  them  a  perfect  account, 
nor  could  till  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  he  desired 
that  they  would  observe  his  laws  without  any  change  or 
alteration  whatsoever  till  his  return  from  Delphos ;  to  which  all 
the  people  cheerfully  and  unanimously  engaged  themselves  by 
promise,  desiring  him  that  he  would  make  as  much  haste  as  be 
could.  But  Lycurgus,  before  he  went,  began  with  the  kings 
and  the  senators,  and  thence  taking  the  whole  people  in  order, 
made  them  all  swear  to  that  which  they  had  promised,  and 
then  took  his  journey.  Being  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  sacrificed 
to  Apollo,  and  afterwards  inquired  if  the  policy  which  he  had 
established  was  good  and  sufficient  for  a  virtuous  and  happy 
life  t  By  the  way,  it  has  been  a  maxim  with  legislators  not  to 
give  checks  to  the  present  superstition,  but  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it,  as  that  which  is  always  the  most  powerful  with  tbe 
people ;  otherwise,  though  Plutarch,  being  a  priest,  %vas  interested 
in  the  cause,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  Cicero,  in  his  book 
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'•De  Divinatione  *' has  made  it,  that  there  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  an  oracle,  except  in  the  cunning  of  the  priests.  But  to 
be  civil  to  the  author,  the  god  answered  to  Lycurgus  that  his 
policy  was  exquisite,  and  that  his  city,  holding  to  the  strict 
observation  of  his  form  of  government,  should  attain  to  the 
height  of  fame  and  glory.  Which  oracle  Lycurgus  causing  to 
be  written,  failed  not  of  transmitting  to  his  Lacedemon.  This 
done,  that  his  citizens  might  be  for  ever  inviolably  bound  by 
their  oath,  that  they  would  alter  nothing  till  his  return,  he  took 
so  firm  a  resolution  to  die  in  the  place,  that  from  thenceforward, 
receiving  no  manner  of  food,  he  soon  after  performed  it 
accordingly.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  the  consequence ;  for  his 
city  became  the  first  in  glory  and  excellency  of  government  in 
the  whole  world.    And  so  much  for  Lycurgus,  according  to 

Plutarch. 

My  Lord  Archon,  when  he  beheld  not  only  the  rapture  of 
motion,  but  of  joy  and  harmony,  into  which  his  spheres 
(without  any  manner  of  obstruction  or  interfering,  but  as  if  it 
had  been  naturally)  were  cast,  conceived  not  less  of  exultation 
in  his  spirit;  but  saw  no  more  necessity  or  reason  why  he 
should  administer  an  oath  to  the  senate  and  the  people  that 
they  would  observe  his  institutions,  than  to  a  man  in  perfect 
health  and  felicity  of  constitution  that  he  would  not  kill 
himself.  Nevertheless  whereas  Christianity,  though  it  forbids 
violent  hands,  consists  no  less  in  self  denial  than  any  other 
religion,  he  resolved  that  all  imreasonable  desires  should  die 
upon  the  spot ;  to  which  end  that  no  manner  of  food  might  be 
eft  to  ambition,  he  entered  into  the  senate  with  a  unanimous 
applause,  and  having  spoken  of  his  government  as  Lycurgus  did 
when  he  assembled  the  people,  he  abdicated  the  magistracy  of 
Archon.  The  senate,  as  struck  with  astonishment,  continued 
silent,  men  upon  so  sudden  an  accident  being  altogether  unpro- 
vided of  what  to  say ;  till  the  Archon  withdrawing,  and  being 
almost  at  the  door,  divers  of  the  knights  flew  from  their  places, 
offering  as  it  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he 
escaping,  left  the  senate  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  children 
that  had  lost  their  father ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  all  farther 
importunity,  retired  to  a  country  house  of  his,  being  remote,  and 
very  private,  insomuch  that  no  man  could  tell  for  some  time 
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what  was  become  of  him.    Thus  the  law-maker  happened  to  be 
the  first  object  and  reflection  of  the  law  made ;  for  as  liberty  of 
aU  things  is  the  most  welcome  to  a  people^  so  is  there  notfaio^ 
more    abhorrent    from    their    nature    than   ingratitude.     We, 
accusing  the  Roman  people  of  this  crime  against  some  of  tbcir 
greatest  benefactors,  as  Camillus,  heap  mistake  upon  mistake ; 
for  being  not  so  competent  judges  of  what  belongs  to  liberty  as 
they  were,  wc  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent  judges  of 
virtue.    And  whereas  virtue,  for  being  a  vulgar  thing  among 
them,  was  of  no  less  rate  than  jewels  are  with  such  as  wear  the 
most,  we  are  selling  this  precious  stone,  which  we  have  igno- 
rantly  raked  out  of  the  Roman  ruins  at  such  a  rate  as  the  Swttzers 
did  that  which  they  took  in  the  baggage  of  Charles  of  Buii^iody. 
For  that  Camillus  had  stood  more  Arm  against  the  ruin  of  Rome 
than  her  capitol,  was  acknowledged  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  thai 
he  stood  as  firm  for  the  patricians  against  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  was  as  plain ;  wherefore  he  never  wanted  those  of  the 
people  that  would  die  at  his  foot  in  the  field,  nor  that  would 
withstand  him  to  his  beard  in  the  city.    An  example  in  which 
they  that  think  Camillus  had  wrong,  neither  do  themselves 
right,  nor  the  people  of  Rome  ;  who  in  this  signify  no  less  than 
that  they  had  a  scorn  of  slavery  beyond  the  fear  of  ruin,  which 
is  the  height  of  magnanimity.    The  like  might  be  shown  by 
other  examples  objected  against  this  and  other  popular  goveni- 
ments,  as  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides  the  Just  from  Athens, 
by  the  ostracism,  which,  first,  was  no  punishment,  nor  ever 
understood  for  so  much  as  a  disparagement ;  but  tended  only  to 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  through  the  removal  of  a 
citizen  (whose  riches  or  power  with  a  party  was  suspected)  out 
of  harm's  way  for  the  space  of   ten  years,  neither    to   the 
diminution  of  his  estate  or  honour.     And  next,  though  the 
virtue  of  Aristides  might  in  itself  be  unquestioned,  yet  for  him 
under  the  name  of  the  Just  to  become  universal  umpire  of  the 
people  in  all  cases,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  legal  ways  and 
order  >  of  the  commonwealth,  approached  so  much  to  the  prince, 
that  the  Athenians,  doing  Aristides  no  wrong,  did  their  govern- 
ment no  more  than  right  in  removing  him ;  which  therefore  is 
not  so  probable  to  have  come  to  pass,  as  Plutarch  presumes, 
through  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  seeing  Aristides  was  iu 
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ih&te  popular  than  Themistocles,  who  soon  after  to6k  the  same 
walk  upon  a  worse  occasion.  Wherefore  as  Machiavel,  for  any- 
thing since  alleged,  has  irrefragably  proved  that  popular 
governments  are  of  all  others  the  least  ungrateful,  so  the 
obscurity,  I  say,  into  which  my  Lord  Archon  had  now  with- 
drawn himself,  caused  a  universal  sadness  and  clouds  in  the 
minds  of  men  upon  the  glory  of  his  rising  commonwealth. 

Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse,  and  the  people 
(for  the  nation  was  yet  divided  into  parties  that  had  not  lost 
their  animosities)  being  troubled,  bent  their  eyes  upon  the 
senate,  when,  after  some  time  spent  in  devotion,  and  the  solemn 
action  of  thanksgiving,  his  excellency  Navarchus  de  Paralo  in 
the  tribe  of  Dorean,  lord  strategus  of  Oceana  (though  in  a  new 
commonwealth  a  very  prudent  magistrate),  proposed  his  part  or 
opinion  in  such  a  manner  to  the  council  of  state,  that  passing 
the  ballot  of  the  same  with  great  unanimity  and  applause,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  senate,  where  it  passed  with  greater. 
Wherefore  the  decree  being  forthwith  printed  and  published, 
copies  were  returned  by  the  secretaries  to  the  phylarchs  (which  is 
the  manner  of  promulgation)  and  the  commissioners  of  the  seal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  right  honourable  Phosphorus  de  Auge  in  the 
tribe  of  Eudia,  Dolabella  d'Enyo  in  the  tribe  of  Turmae,  and 
Linceus  de  Stella  in  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  being  elected  proposers 
fro  tempore^  bespoke  of  the  tribunes  a  muster  of  the  people  to 
be  held  that  day  six  weeks,  which  was  the  time  allowed  for 
promulgation  at  the  halo. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  people  throughout  the  tribes 
received  upon  promulgation  of  the  decree,  loaded  the  carriers 
with  weekly  letters  between  friend  and  friend,  whether  magis- 
trates or  private  persons.  But  the  day  for  proposition  being 
come,  and  the  prerogative  upon  the  place  appointed  in  discipline. 
Sanguine  de  Ringwood,  in  the  tribe  of  Saltum,  captain  of  the 
Phoenix,  marched  by  order  of  the  tribunes  with  his  troop  to  the 
piazza  of  the  pantheon,  where  his  trumpets,  entering  into  the 
great  hall,  by  their  blazon  gave  notice  of  his  arrival ;  at  which 
the  sergeant  of  the  house  came  down,  and  returning,  informed 
the  proposers,  who  descending,  were  received  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  the  captain,  and  attended  to  the  coaches  of  state,  with 
which  Calcar  de  Gilvo,  in  the  tribe  of  Phalera,  n[iaster  of  the 
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horse,  and  the  ballotins  upon  their  great  horses,  stood  waiting 
at  the  gate. 

The  proposers  being  in  their  coaches,  the  train  for  the  pomp, 
the  same  that  is  used  at  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  proceed<d 
in  this  order  :  In  the  front  marched  the  troop  with  the  comet 
in  the  van  and  the  captain  in  the  rear ;  next  the  troop  came  the 
twenty  messengers  or  trumpets,  the  ballotins  upon  the  curvet 
with  their  usher  in  the  van,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  in  the 
rear;  next  the  ballotins,  Bronchus  de  Rauco,  in  the  tribe  of 
Bestia,  king  of  the  heralds,  with  his  fraternity  in  their  coats  of 
arms,  and  next  to  Sir  Bronchus,  Boristhenes  de  Holiwater  in 
the  tribe  of  Ave,  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  the  mace  and  the 
seal  of  the  chancery  went  immediately  before  the  coaches,  and 
on  either  side,  the  doorkeepers  or  guard  of  the  senate,  with  their 
pole-axes,  accompanied  with  some  three  or  four  hundred  foot- 
men belonging  to  thq  knights  or  senators,  the   trumpeters, 
ballotins,  guards,  postillions,  coachmen  and  footmen,  being  \'ery 
gallant  in  the  liveries  of  the  commonwealth,  but  all,  except  the 
ballotins,  without  hats,  in  lieu  whereof  they  wore  black  velvet 
calots,  being  pointed  with  a  httle  peak  at  the  forehead.     After 
the  proposers  came  a  long  file  of  coaches  fuU  of  such  gentle- 
men as  use  to  grace  the  commonwealth  upon  the  like  occasions. 
In  this  posture  they  moved  slowly  through  the  streets  (affording, 
in  the  gravity  of  the  pomp  and  the  welcomeness  of  the  end,  a 
most  reverend  and  acceptable  prospect  to  the  people  all  the  vray 
from  the  pantheon,  being  about  half  a  mile)  and  arrived  at  the 
halo,  where  they  found  the  prerogative  in  a  close  body  environed 
with  scaffolds  that  were  covered  with  spectators.    The  tribunes 
received  the  proposers,  and  conducted  them  into  a  seat  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  tribe,  like  a  pulpit,  but  that  it  was  of  some 
length,  and  well  adorned  by  the  heralds  with  all  manner  oi 
birds  and  beasts,  except  that  they  were  ill  painted,  and  never  a 
one  of  his  natural  colour.    The  tribunes  were  placed  at  a  table 
that  stood  below  the  long  seat,  those  of  the  horse  in  the  middle, 
and  those  of  the  foot  at  either  end,  with  each  of  them  a  bowl  or 
basin  before  him,  that  on  the  right  hand  being  white,  and  the 
other  green  :  in  the  middle  of  the  table  stood  a  third,  which  was 
red.    And  the  housekeepers  of  the  paviKon,  who  had  already 
delivered  a  proportion  of  linen  balls  or  pellets  to  every  one  of 
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the  tribe,  now  presented  boxes  to  the  ballotins.  But  the  pro- 
posers as  they  entered  the  gallery,  or  long  seat,  having  put  off 
their  hats  by  way  of  salutation,  were  answered  by  the  people 
viWik  a  shout ;  whereupon  the  younger  commissioners  seated 
themselves  at  either  end  ;  and  the  first  standing  in  the  middle, 
spoke  after  this  manner  : 

"My  Lords,  the  people  of  Oceana, — 
"  While  I  find  in  myself  what  a  felicity  it  is  to  salute  you  by 
this  name,  and  in  every  face,  anointed  as  it  were  with  the  oil 
of  gladness,  a  full  and  sufficient  testimony  of  the  like  sense,  to 
go  about  to  feast  you  with  words,  who  are  aheady  filled  with 
that  food  of  the  mind  which,  being  of  pleasing  and  wholesome 
digestion,  takes  in  the  definition  of  true  joy,  were  a  needless 
enterprise.     I  shall  rather  put  you  in  mind  of  that  thankfulness 
which  is  due,  than  puff  you  up  with  anything  that  might  seem 
vain.     Is  it  from  the  arms  of  flesh  that  we  derive  these  blessings  ? 
Behold  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  falling  upon  her  own  vic- 
torious sword.     Or  is  it  from  our  own  wisdom,  whose  counsels- 
had  brought  it  even  to  that  pass,  that  we  began  to  repent  our- 
selves of  victory  1    Far  be  it  from  us,  my  Lords,  to  sacrifice  to 
our  own  nets,  which  we  ourselves  have  so  narrowly  escaped ! 
Let  us  rather  lay  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  look  up  (as  was 
taught  the  other  day  when  we  were  better  instructed  in  this 
lesson)  to  the  bills  with  our  gratitude.     Nevertheless,  seeing  we 
read  how   God  upon   the  neglect  of  His  prophets  has  been 
provoked  to  wrath,  it  must  needs  follow  that  He  expects  honour 
should  be  given  to  them  by  whom  He  has  chosen  to  work  as  His 
instruments.     For  which,  cause,  nothing  doubting  of  my  warrant, 
I  shall  proceed  to  that  which  more  particularly  concerns  the 
present  occasion,  the  discovery  of  my  Lord  Archon's  virtues 
and   merit,  to  be  ever  placed  by  this  nation  in  their  true 
meridian. 

"  My  Lords, — 

"  I  am  not  upon  a  subject  which  persuades  me  to  baulk,  but 

necessitates  me  to  seek  out  the  greatest  examples.    To  begin 

with  Alexander,  erecting  trophies  common  to  his  sword  and  the 

pestilence :  to  what  good  of  mankind  did  he  infect  the  air  with 
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his  heap  of  carcases  ?  The  sword  of  war,  if  it  be  any  oAennse 
used  than  as  the  sword  of  magistracy,  for  the  fear  and  ponisih 
ment  of  those  that  do  evil,  is  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  is 
the  sword  of  a  murderer ;  nay  more,  for  if  the  blood  of  Abd,  of 
one  innocent  man,  cried  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord  for  vengeance, 
what  shall  the  blood  of  an  innocent  nation  ?  Of  this  kind  of 
empire,  the  throne  of  ambition,  and  the  quarry  of  a  mighty 
hunter,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  but  a  great  robboy. 
But  if  Alexander  had  restored  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  pro- 
pagated it  te  mankind,  he  had  done  like  my  Lord  Archon,  and 
might  have  been  truly  called  the  Gre^  Alexander  cared  not 
to  steal  a  victory  that  would  be  given ;  but  my  Lord  Arcboa 
has  torn  away  a  victory  which  had  been  stolen,  while  we  vest 
tamely  yielding  up  obedience  to  a  nation  reaping  in  oar  fiddsi 
whose  fields  he  has  subjected  to  our  empire,  and  nailed  them 
with  his  victorious  sword  to  their  native  Caucasus. 

**  Machiavel  gives  a  handsome  caution  : '  Let  no  man,'  says  he^ 
*  be  circumvented  with  the  glory  of  Caesar,  from  the  false  reflec- 
tion of  their  pens,  who  through  the  longer  continuance  of  his 
empire  in  the  name  than  in  the  family,  changed  their  freedon 
for  flattery.     But  if  a  man  would  know  truly  what  the  Romans 
thought  of  Caesar,  let  them  obsen-e  what  they  said  ^  Catiline.' 
'*  And  yet  by  how  much  he  who  has  perpetrated  some  heinous 
crime  is  more  execrable  than  he  who  did  but  attempt  i^  by  so 
much  is  Caesar  more  execrable  than  Catiline.    On  the  coRtiaryi 
let  him  that  would  know  what  ancient  and  heroic  times,  wbaf 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  both  have  thought  and  said  of 
my  Lord  Archon,  observe  what  they  thought  and  said  of  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  Brutus,  and  Publicola.    And  yet  by  how  much  his 
virtue,  that  is  crowned  with  the  perfection  of  his  work,  is  beyond 
theirs,  who  were  either  inferior  in  their  aim,  or  in  their  perfonn- 
ance;  by  so  much  is  my  Lord  Archon  to  be  preferred  before 
Solon,  Lycuigus,  Brutus,  and  Publicola. 

'*  Nor  will  we  shun  the  most  illustrious  example  of  Sdpio : 
this  hero,  though  never  so  little  less,  yet  was  be  not  the  fbonder 
of  a  commonwealth ;  and  for  the  rest,  allowing  his  virtue  to  hiTt 
been  of  the  most  untainted  ray,  in  what  did  it  oatshioe  tbisof 
my  Lord  Archon?  But  if  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  magis" 
trates  it  overawed  liberty,  Rome  might  be  allowed  some  cxcnsc 
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that  she  did  not  like  it,  and  I,  if  I  admit  not  of  this  comparison  : 
for  where  is  my  Lord  Archon  ?  Is  there  a  genius,  how  free 
soever,  which  in  his  presence  would  not  find  itself  to  be  under 
power?  He  is  shrunk  into  clouds,  he  seeks  obscurity  in  a 
nation  that  sees  by  lus  light.  He  is  impatient  of  his  own  glory, 
lest  it  should  stand  between  you  and  your  liberty. 

•*  Liberty  I  What  is  even  that,  if  we  may  not  be  grateful  ? 
And  if  we  may,  we  have  none  :  for  who  has  anything  that  he 
does  not  owe?  My  Lords,  there  be  some  hard  conditions  of 
virtue :  if  this  debt  were  exacted,  it  were  not  due ;  whereas 
being  cancelled,  we  are  all  entered  into  bonds.  On  the  other 
side,  if  we  make  such  a  payment  as  will  not  stand  with  a  free 
people,  we  do  not  enrich  my  Lord  Archon,  but  rob  him  of  his 
whole  estate  and  his  immense  glory. 

'*  These  particulars  had  in  due  deliberation  and  mature  debate^ 
according  to  the  order  of  this  commonwealth,  it  is  proposed  by 
authority  of  the  senate,  to  you  my  Lords  the  people  of  Oceana : 
"  I.  That  the  dignity  and  office  of  Archon,  or  protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Oceana,  be,  and  is  hereby  conferred,  by  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Oceana,  upon  the  most  illustrious  prince, 
and  sole  legislator  of  this  commonwealth,  Olphaus  Megaletor 
pater  patriay  whom  God  preserve,  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life. 

'*  II.  That  ;£35o,ooo  per  annum  yet  remaining  of  the  ancient 
revenue,  be  estated  upon  the  said  illustrious  prince,  or  Lord 
Archon,  for  the  said  term,  and  to  the  proper  and  peculiar  use 
of  his  highness. 

"III.  That  the  Lord  Archon  have  the  reception  of  all  foreign 
ambassadors,  by  and  with  the  council  of  state,  according  to  the 
orders  x>f  this  commonwealth. 

"  IV.  That  the  Lord  Archon  have  a  standing  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  defrayed  upon  a  monthly  tax,  during  the  term  of 
three  years,  for  the  protection  of  this  commonwealth  against 
dissenting  parties,  to  be  governed,  directed,  and  commanded 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  according  to  the 
orders  of  this  conmionwealth. 

*'  V.  That  this  commonwealth  make  no  distinction  of  persons 
or  parties,  but  every  man  being  elected  and  sworn,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  same,  be  equally  capable  of  magistracy,  or  not 
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elected,  be  equally  capable  of  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
estate  free  from  all  other  than  common  taxes. 

''  VI.  That  a  man  putting  a  distinction  upon  himself,  refosiof 
the  oath  upon  election,  or  declaring  himself  of  a  party  not 
conformable  to  the  civil  government,  may  within  any  time  of  the 
three  years'  standing  of  the  army,  transport  himself  and  his 
estate,  without  molestation  or  impediment,  into  any  other 
nation. 

"VII.  That  in  case  there  remains  any  distinction  of  parties 
not  conforming  to  the  civil  government  of  this  commonwealtb, 
after  the  three  years  of  the  standing  army  being  expired,  and 
the  commonwealth  be  thereby  forced  to  prolong  the  term  of  the 
said  army,  the  pay  from  henceforth  of  the  said  army  be  levied 
upon  the  estates  of  such  parties  so  remaining  unconformable  \o 
the  civil  government." 

The  proposer  having  ended  his  oration,  the  trumpets  sounded ; 

and  the  tribunes  of  the  horse  being  mounted  to  view  the  ballot, 

caused  the  tribe  (which  thronging  up  to  the  speech,  came  almost 

round  the  gallery)  to  retreat  about  twenty  paces,  when  Linccus 

de  Stella,  receiving  the  propositions,  repaired  with  Bronchus  de 

Rauco  the  herald,  to  a  little  scaffold  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 

tribe,  where  he  seated  himself,  the  herald  standing  bare  upon 

his  right  hand.    The  ballotins,  having  their  boxes  ready,  stood 

before  the  gallery,  and  at  the  command  of  the  tribunes  marched, 

one  to  every  troop  on  horseback,  anil  one  to  every  company  on 

foot,  each  of  them  being  followed  by  other  children  that  bore  red 

boxes:  now  this  is  putting  the  question  whether  the  question 

should  be  put.    And  the  suffrage  being  very  suddenly  returned 

to  the  tribunes  at  the  table,  and  numbered  in  the  view  of  the 

proposers,  the  votes  were  all  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  the 

red  or  doubtful  boxes  were  laid  aside,  it  appearing  that  the  tribe, 

whether  for  the  negative  or  affirmative,  was  clear  in  the  matter. 

Wherefore  the  herald  began  from  the  scaffold  in  the  middle  of 

the  tribe,  to  pronounce  the  first  proposition,  and  the  baUotin^ 

marching  with  the  negative  or  affirmative  only,  Bronchus,  with 

his  voice  like  thunder,  continued  to  repeat  the  proposition  o\ts 

and  over  again,  so  long  as  it  was  in  balloting.    The  like  was 

done  for  every  clause,  till  the  ballot  was  finished^  and  the  tribunes 
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assembling,  had  signed  the  points,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
every  sufiragei  as  it  was  taken  by  the  secretary  upon  the  tale  of 
the  tribunes,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  proposers ;  for  this  may 
not  be  omitted  :  it  is  the  pulse  of  the  people.  Now  whereas  it 
appertains  to  the  tribunes  to  report  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to 
the  senate,  they  cast  the  lot  for  this  office  with  three  silver  balls, 
and  one  gold  one  ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  right  worshipful  Argus 
de  Crookhom,  in  the  tribe  of  Pascua,  first  tribune  of  the.  foot. 
Argus,  being  a  good  sufficient  man  in  his  own  country,  was  yet 
of  the  mind  that  he  should  make  but  a  bad  spokesman,  and 
therefore  became  something  blank  at  his  luck,  tiH  his  colleagues 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  no  such  great  matter,  if  he  could  but 
read,  having  his  paper  before  him.  The  proposers,  taking  coach, 
received  a  volley  upon  the  field,  and  returned  in  the  same  order, 
save  that,  being  accompanied  with  the  tribunes,  they  were  also 
attended  by  the  whole  prerogative  to  the  piazza  of  the  pantheon, 
where,  with  another  volley,  they  took  their  leaves.  Argus,  who 
had  not  thought  upon  his  wife  and  children  all  the  way,  went 
very  gravely  up :  and  every  one  being  seated,  the  senate  by 
their  silence  seemed  to  call  for  the  report,  which  Argus,  standing 
up,  delivered  in  this  wise : 

"Right  Honourable  Lords  and  Fathers  assembled  in  Par- 
liament,— 

"  So  it  is,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  report  to  your  ex- 
cellencies the  votes  of  the  people,  taken  upon  the  3rd  instant, 
in  the  first  year  of  this  commonwealth,  at  the  halo ;  the  right 
honourable  Phosphorus  de  Auge  in  the  tribe  of  Eudia, 
Dolabella  d'Enyo  in  the  tribe  of  Turmae,  and  Linceus  de  Stella 
in  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  lords  conmiissioners  of  the  great  seal  of 
Oceana,  and  proposers  pro  temporibus^  together  with  my 
brethren  the  tribunes,  and  myself  being  present.  Wherefore 
these  are  to  certify  to  your  fatherhoods,  that  the  said  votes  of 
the  people  were  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : 

To  the  first  proposition,  Nemine  eontradicenie. 

To  the  second,  Nemine  contradicente. 

To  the  third,  the  like. 

To  the  fourth  21 1,  above  half. 

To  the  fifth  201,  above  half. 
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To  the  sixth  I  so,  above  half,  in  the  affirmative. 
To  the  seventh,  nemine  again,  and  so  forth. 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  a  language  that  is  out  of  my  prayers,  and  if  I 
be  out  at  it,  no  harm— 

"  But  as  concerning  my  Lord  Arcbon  (as  I  was  saying)  these 
are  to  signify  to  you  the  true-heartedness  and  goodwill  which 
is  in  the  people,  seeing  by  joining  with  you,  as  one  man,  they 
confess  that  all  they  have  to  give  is  too  little  for  his  highness. 
For  truly,  fathers,  if  he  who  is  able  to  do  harm,  and  docs  none, 
may  well  be  called  honest;  what  shall  we  say  to  my  Lord 
Archon's  highness,  who  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  done 
us  the  greatest  mischief  that  ever  befell  a  poor  nation,  so  vdUii^ 
to  trust  such  as  they  thought  well  of,  has  done  us  so  much  good, 
as  we  should  never  have  known  how  to  do  ourselves  ?    Whkh 
was  so  sweetly  delivered  by  my  Lord  Chancellor  Phosphorus  to 
the  people,  that  I  dare  say  there  was  never  a  one  of  them  co«ld 
forbear  to  do  as  I  do — ^and,  it  please  your  fatherhoods,  they  be 
tears  of  joy.    Aye,  my  Lord  Archon  shall  walk  the  streets  (if  it 
be  for  his  ease  I  mean)  with  a  switch,  while  the  people  run  after 
him  and  pray  for  him ;  he  shall  not  wet  his  foot ;  they  will  strew 
flowers  in  his  way ;  he  shall  sit  higher  in  their  hearts,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  all  good  men,  than  the  kings  that  go  upstairs  to 
their  seats;  and  one  of  these  had  as  good  pull  two  or  three  of 
his  fellows  out  of  their  great  chairs  as  wrong  him  or  meddle 
with  him;  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  that 
when  you  say  the  word,  shall  sell  themselves  to  their  shirts  for 
him,  and  die  at  his  foot.     His  pillow  is  of  down,  and  his  grave 
shall  be  as  soft,  over  which  they  that  are  alive  shall  wring  their 
hands.    And  to  come  to  your  fatherhoods,  most  truly  so  called, 
as  being  the  loving  parents  of  the  people,  truly  you  do  not  know 
what  a  feeling  they  have  of  your  kindness,  seeing  you  are  so 
bound  up,  that  if  there  comes  any  harm,  they  may  thank  them- 
selves.   And,  alas !  poor  souls,  they  see  that  they  are  given  to 
be  of  so  many  minds,  that  though  they  always  mean  well,  yet  if 
there  comes  any  good,  they  may  thank  them  that  teach  them 
better.    Wherefore  there  was  never  such   a   thing   as   this 
invented,  they  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  same 
which  they  always  h^d  in  their  v^ry  heads,  if  they  could  \ax^ 
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t>ut  told  how  to  bring  it  out.    As  now  for  a  sample :  my  lords 

the  proposers  had  no  sooner  said  your  minds,  than  they  found 

it  to   be  that  which  heart  could  wish.    And  your  fatherhoods 

may  comfort  yourselves,  that  there  is  not  a  people  in  the  world 

more  willing  to  learn  what  is  for  their  own  good,  nor  more  apt 

to  see  it,  when  you  have  showed  it  them.     Wherefore  they  do 

love  you  as  they  do  their  own  selves ;  honour  you  as  fathers ; 

resolve  to  give  you  as  it  were  obedience  for  ever,  and  so  thank- 

ing^  you  for  your  most  good  and  excellent  laws,  they  do  pray  for 

you  as  the  very  worthies  of  the  land,  right  honourable  lords  and 

fathers  assembled  in  parliament/' 

Argus  came  off  beyond  his  own  expectation ;  for  thinking 
right,  and  speaking  as  he  thought,  it  was  apparent  by  the  house 
and  the  thanks  they  gave  him,  that  they  esteemed  him  to  be 
absolutely  of  the  best  sort  of  orators ;  upon  which  having  a 
mind  that  till  then  misgave  him,  he  became  very  crounse,  and 
much  delighted  with  that  which  might  go  down  the  next  week 
in  print  to  his  wife  and  neighbours.     Livy  makes  the  Roman 
tribunes  to  speak  in  the  same  style  with  the  consuls,  which 
could  not  be,  and  therefore  for  nught  in  him  to  the  contrary, 
Volero  and  Canuleius  might  have  spoken  in  no  better  style  than 
Argus.     However,  they  were  not  created  the  first  year  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  tribunes  of  Oceana  are  since  become 
better  orators  than  were  needful.    But  the  laws  being  enacted, 
bad  the  preamble  annexed,  and  were  delivered  to  Bronchus,  who 
loved  nothing  in  the  earth  so  much  as  to  go  staring  and  bellow- 
ing up  and  down  the  town,  like  a  stag  in  a  forest,  as  he  now  did,^ 
with  his  fraternity  in  their  coats  of  arms,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  trumpets,  proclaiming  the  act  of  parliament ;  when,  meet- 
ing my  Lord  Archon,  whom  from  a  retreat  that  was  without 
affectation,  as  being  for  devotion  only,  and  to  implore  a  blessing 
by  prayer  and  fasting  upon  his  labours,  now  newly  arrived  in 
town,  the  herald  of  the  tribe  of  Bestia  set  up  his  throat,  and 
having  chanted  out  his  lesson,  passed  as  haughtily  by  him  as  if 
his  own  had  been  the  better  office,  which  in  this  place  was  very 
well  taken,  though  Bronchus  for  his  high  mind  happened  after- 
ward  upon  some  disasters,  too  long  to  tell,  that  spoiled  much  of 
his  embroidery. 
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My  Lord  Archon's  arrival  being  known,  the  signor\',  accom- 
panied by  the  tribunes,  repaired  to  him,  with  the  news  he  had 
ahead y  heard  by  the  herald,  to  which  my  lord  strategus  added 
th.1t  his  highness  could  not  doubt  upon  the  dcmonstratio&s 
given,  but  the  minds  of  men  were  firm  in  the  opinion  that  he 
could  be  no  seeker  of  himself  in  the  way  of  earthly  pomp  and 
glory,  and  that  the  gratitude  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
could  not  therefore  be  understood  to  have  any  such  reflectio« 
upon  him.  But  so  it  was,  that  in  regard  of  dangers  abroad^ 
and  parties  at  home,  they  durst  not  trust  themselves  wiihout  a 
standing  army,  nor  a  standing  army  in  any  man's  hands  bst 
those  of  his  highness. 

The  Archon  made  answer,  that  he  ever  expected  this  would 
be  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  people  ;  and  this  beio^^  their 
sense,  he  should  have  been  sorry  they  had  made  choice  of  any 
other  than  himself  for  a  standing  general ;  first,   because  t 
could  not  have  been  more  to  their  own  safety,  and  secondly, 
because  so  long  as  they  should  have  need  of  a  standing  army, 
his  work  was  not  done;  that  he  would  not  dispute  against  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  nor  ought  that  to  b& 
Nevertheless,  he  made  little  doubt  but  experience  would  show 
every  party  their  own  interest  in  this  government,  and  that 
better  improved  than  they  could  expect  from  any  other;  thar 
men's  animosities  should  overbalance  their  interest  for  any 
time  was  impossible,  that  humour  could  never  be  lasting,  nor 
through  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  any  effect  at  the 
first  charge.     For  supposing  the  worst,  and  that  the  people  had 
chosen  no  other   into   the  senate  and  the  prerogative  than 
royalists,  a  matter  of  fourteen  hundred  men  must  have  takea 
their  oaths  at  their  election,  with  an  intention  to  go  qtnte 
contrary,   not  only  to  their  oaths  so  taken,  but  to  their  own 
interest ;  for  being  estated  in  the  sovereign  power,  they  mnsi 
have  decreed  it  from  themselves  (such  an  example  for  whidi 
there  was  never  any  experience,  nor  can  there  be  any  reason), 
or  holding  it,  it  must  have  done  in  their  hands  as  well  every 
wit  as  in  any  other.     Furthermore,  they  must  have  removed  the 
government  from  a  foundation  that  apparently  would  hold,  w 
set  it  upon  another  which  apparently  would  not  hold ;  which 
things  if  they  could  not  come  to  pass,  the  senate  and  the  people 
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<:onsisting  wholly  of  royalists,  much  less  by  a  parcel  of  them 

elected.     But  if  the  fear  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people  derived 

£roin  a  party  without,  such  a  one  as  would  not  be  elected,  nor 

engage  themselves .  to  the  commonwealth  by  an  oath ;  this 

s^ain  must  be  so  large^  as  would  go  quite  contrary  to  their  own 

interest,  they  being  as  free  and  as  fully  estated  in  their  liberty 

as  any  other,  or  so  narrow  that  they  could  do  no  hurt,  while  the 

people  being  in  arms,  and  at  the  beck  of  the  strategus,  every 

tribe  would  at  any  time  make  a  better  army  than  such  a  party  ; 

and  there  being  no  parties  at  home,  fears  from  abroad  would 

vanish.     But  seeing  it  was  otherwise  determined  by  the  senate 

and  the  people,  the  best  course  was  to  take  that  which  they 

held  the  safest,  in  which,  with  his  humble  thanks  for  their  great 

bounty,  he  was  resolved  to  serve  them  with  all  duty  and 

obedience. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  royalists,  now  equal  citizfns, 
made  good  the  Archon's  judgment,  there  being  no  other  that 
found  anything  near  so  grent  a  sweet  in  the  government.  For 
he  who  has  not  been  acquainted  with  affliction,  says  Seneca, 
knows  but  half  the  things  of  this  world. 

Moreover  Itfiey  saw  plainly,  that  to  restore  the  ancient 
government  they  must  cast  up  their  estates  into  the  hands  of 
three  hundred  men ;  wherefore  in  case  the  senate  and  the 
prerogative,  consisting  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  had  been  all 
royalists,  there  must  of  necessity  have  been,  and  be  for  ever, 
one  thousand  against  this  -or  any  such  vote.  But  the  senate^ 
being  informed  by  the  signory  that  the  Archon  had  accepted  of 
his  dignity  and  office,  caused  a  third  chair  to  be  set  for  bis 
highness,  between  those  of  the  strategus  and  the  orator  in  the 
house,  the  like  at  every  council ;  to  which  he  repaired,  not  of 
necessity,  but  at  his'pl^asure,  being  the  best,  and  as  Argus  not 
vainly  said,  the  greatest  prince  in  the  world  ;  for  in  the  pomp 
of  his  court  he  was  ndt  inferior  to  any,  and  in  the  field  he  was 
followed  with  a  force  that  was  formidable  to  all.  Nor  was 
there  a  cause  in  the  nature  of  this  constitution  to  put  him  to 
the  charge  of  guards,  to  spoil  his  stomach  or  his  sleep  : 
insomuch,  as  being  handsomely  disputed  by  the  wits  of  the 
academy,  whether  my  Lord  Archon,  if  he  had  been  ambitious, 
could  have  made  himself  so  great,  it  was  carried  clear  in  the 
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negative  ;  not  only  for  the  reasons  drawn  from  the   prese&t 
balance,  which  was  popular,  but  putting  the  case  the  balance 
had  been  monarchical.    For  there  be  some  nations,  whereof 
this  is  one,  that  will  bear  a  prince  in  a  commonwealth  £ar 
higher  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  bear  a  monarch.     Spaia 
looked  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  her  most   formidable 
enemy ;  but  if  ever  there  be  a  monarch  in  Holland,  he  will  be 
the  Spaniard's  best  friend.     For  whereas  a  prince   in  •  a  com- 
monwealth derives  his  greatness  from  the  root  of  the  people,  a 
monarch  derives  his  from  one  of  those  balances  which  nip  them 
in  the  root ;  by  which  means  the  Low  Countries  under  a  monarch 
were  poor  and  inconsiderable,  but  in  bearing  a  prince  could 
grow  to  a  miraculous  height,  and  give  the  glory  of  his  actions 
by  far  the  upper  hand  of  the  greatest  king  in  Christendom. 
There  are  kings  in  Europe,  to  whom  a  king  of  Oceana  would 
be  put  a  petit  companion.    But  the  prince  of  this  common- 
wealth is  the  terror  and  judge  of  them  all. 

That  which  my  Lord  Archon  now  minded  most  was  the 
Agrarian,  upon  which  debate  he  incessantly  thrust  the  senate 
and  the  council  of  state,  to  the  end  it  might  be  planted  upoo 
some  firm  root,  as  the  main  point  and  basis  of  perpetuity  to  the 
commonwealth. 

And  these  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  that 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  this  government  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  second,  the  army  was  disbanded,  but  the  taxes 
continued  at  £%0yO0o  a  month,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  fiy 
which  means  a  piece  of  artillery  was  planted,  and  a  portion  of 
land  to  the  value  of  £$o  a  year  purchased  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  games,  and  of  the  prize  arms  for  ever,  in  each 
hundred. 

With  the  eleventh  year  of  the  conunonwealth,  the  term  of  the 
excise,  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
and  for  the  raising  of  a  public  revenue,  expired.  By  which  time 
the  exchequer,  over  and  above  the  annual  salaries,  amounting 
to  ;£30o,ooo  accumulating  every  year  out  of  ;£  1,000,000  in- 
come, ;£ 700,000  in  banco,  brought  it  with  a  product  of  the  sum, 
rising  to  about  ;£8,ooo,ooo  in  the  whole :  whereby  at  seveni 
times  they  had  purchased  to  the  senate  and  the  people 
;£4oo,ooo  per  annum  solid  revenue  \  which,  besides  the  lands 
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lield  in  Panopea,  together  with  the  perquisites  of  either  province, 
^vas  held  sufficient  for  a  public  revenue.    Nevertheless,  taxes 
bein^  now  wholly  taken  off,  the  excise,  of  no  great  burden  (and 
jmany  specious  advantages  not  vainly  proposed  in  the  heighten- 
ing of  the  public  revenue),  was  very  cheerfully  established  by 
tlie  senate  and  the  people,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  longer; 
and  the  same  course  being  taken,  the  public  revenue  was  found 
in    the  one-and-twentieth  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  worth 
j£i,ooo,cxx>   in   good   land.     Whereupon  the  excise  was   so 
abolished  for  the  present,  as  withal  resolved  to  be  the  best,  the 
most  fruitful  and  easy  way  of  raising  taxes,  according  to  future 
exigences.    But  the  revenue  being  now  such  as  was  able  to  be 
a   yearly  purchaser^  gave  a  jealousy  that  by  this  means  the 
balance  of  the  co/hmonwealth,  consisting  in  private  fortunes, 
might  be  eaten  out ;  whence  this  year  is  famous  for  that  law 
whereby  th<^  senate  and  the  people,  forbidding  any  further 
p  irchase  «:i  lands  to  the  public  within  the  dominions  of  Oceana 
sad  t^^  adjacent  provinces,  put  the  Agrarian  upon  the  com- 
p^'.iwealth  herself.     These  increases  are  things  which  men 
/  addicted  to  monarchy  deride   as    impossible,  whereby  they 
<    unwarily  urge  a  strong  argument  against  that  which  they  would 
defend.    For  having  their  eyes  fixed   upon  the   pomp  and 
expense,  by  which  not  only  every  child  of  a  king,  being  a  prince^ 
exhausts  his  father's  coffers,  but  favourites  and  servile  spirits, 
devoted  to  the  flattery  of  those  princes,  grow  insolent  and 
profuse,  returning  a  fit  gratitude  to  their  masters,  whom,  while 
they  hold  it  honourable  to  deceive,  they  suck  and  keep  eternally 
poor :  it  follows  that  they  do  not  see  how  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  commonwealth  to  clothe  herself  in  purple,  and  thrive  so 
strangely  upon  that  which  would  make  a  prince's  hair  grow 
through  his  hood,  and  not  afford  him  bread.    As  if  it  were  a 
miracle  that  a  careless  and  prodigal  man  should  bring  £iopQO 
a  year  to  nothing,  or  that  an  industrious  and  frugal  man  brings 
a  little  to  £iofioo  a  year.    But  the  fruit  of  one  man's  industry 
and  frugality  can  never  be  like  that  of  a  conunonwealth  ;  first, 
because  the  greatness  of  the  increase  follows  the  greatness  of 
the  stock  or  principal ;  and,  secondly,  because  a  frugal  father  is 
for  the  most  part  succeeded    by  a  lavish  son;   whereas   a 
commonwealth  is  her  own  heir. 
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This  year  a  part  was  proposed  by  the  right  honouraUe 
Aureus  de  Woolsack  in  the  tribe  of  Pecus,  first  commisaoner 
of  the  treasury,  to  the  council  of  state,  which  soon  after  passed 
the  ballot  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  by  which  the  lands 
of  the  public  revenue,  amounting  to  one  million,  were  eqaaBy 
divided  into  five  thousand  lots,  entered  by  their  names  and 
parcels  into  a  lot-book  preserved  in  the  exchequer.  And  if 
any  orphan,  being  a  maid,  should  cast  her  estate  into  the 
exchequer  for  £1^00,  the  treasury  was  bound  by  the  law  to  pay 
her  quarterly  £200  a  year,  free  from  taxes,  for  her  life,  and  to 
assign  her  a  lot  for  her  security ;  if  she  married,  her  husband  was 
neither  to  take  out  the  principal  without  her  consent  (acknow- 
ledged by  herself  to  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
who,  according  as  he  found  it  to  be  free,  or  forced,  was  to  allor 
or  disallow  of  it),  nor  any  other  way  engage  it  than  to  her 
proper  use.  But  if  the  principal  were  taken  out,  the  treasury 
was  not  bound  to  repay  any  more  of  it  than  £1000^  nor  might 
that  be  repaid  at  any  time,  save  within  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage :  the  like  was  to  be  done  by  a  half  or  qunrter  lot 
respectively. 

This  was  found  to  be  a  great  charity  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  as 
some  say,  who  are  more  skilful  in  the  like  affairs  than  myself, 
of  good  profit  to  the  commonwealth. 

Now  began  the  native  spleen  of  Oceana  to  be  much  purged, 
and  men  not  to  affect  sullenness  and  pedantism.  The  elders  could 
remember  that  they  had  been  youths.  Wit  and  gallantry  were 
so  far  from  being  thought  crimes  in  themselves,  that  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  their  innocence.  For  which  cause  it  w« 
proposed  to  the  council  for  religion  by  the  right  honourable 
Cadiscus  de  Clero,  in  the  tribe  of  Stamnum,  first  censor,  that 
such  women  as,  living  in  gallantry  and  view  about  the  town, 
were  of  evil  fame,  and  could  not  show  that  they  were  maintained 
by  their  own  estates  or  industry  ;  or  such  as,  having  estates  of 
their  own,  were  yet  wasteful  in  their  way  of  life,  and  of  ill 
example  to  others,  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  animadverston 
of  the  council  of  religion,  or  of  the  censors  :  in  which  tlie 
proceeding  should  be  after  this  manner.  Notice  should  be  first 
given  of  the  scandal  to  the  party  offending,  in  private  :  if  thdie 
were  no  amendment  within  the  space  of  six  months,  she  shooki 
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l>e  summoned  and  rebuked  before  the  said  council  or  censors ; 
ajad,  if  after  other  six  months  it  were  found  that  neither  this 
a.vai1ed,  she  should  be  censured  not  to  appear  at  any  public 
meetings,  games,  or  recreations,  upon  penalty  of  being  taken 
up  by  the  doorkeepers  or  guards  of  the  senate,  and  by  them  to 
be  detained,  till  for  every  such  offence  ;^5  were  duly  paid  for 
her  enlargement. 

Furthermore,  if  any  common  strumpet  should  be  found  or 
any  scurrility  or  profaneness  represented  at  either  of  the  theatres, 
the  prelates  for  every  such  offence  should  be  fined  ;£20  by  the 
said  council,  and  the  poet,  for  every  such  offence  on  his  part, 
should  be  whipped.  This  law  relates  to  another,  which  was 
also  enacted  the  same  year  upon  this  occasion. 

The  youth  and  wits  of  the  academy  having  put  the  business 
so  home  in  the  defence  of  comedies  that  the  provosts  had 
nothing  but  the  consequences  provided  against  by  the  foregoing 
law  to  object,  prevailed  so  far  that  two  of  the  provosts  of  the 
council  of  state  joined  in  a  proposition,  which  after  much  ado 
came  to  a  law,  whereby  ;£  100,000  was  allotted  for  the  building 
of  two  theatres  on  each  side  of  the  piazza  of  the  halo  :  and  two 
annual  magistrates  called  prelates,  chosen  out  of  the  knights, 
were  added  to  the  tropic,  the  one  called  the  prelate  of  the  buskin, 
for  inspection  of  the  tragic  scene  called  Melpomene ;  and  the 
other  the  prelate  of  the  sock,  for  the  comic  called  Thalia,  which 
magistrates  had  each  ;£5oo  a  year  allowed  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  theatres ;  the  rest,  except  j[fioo  a  year  to  four  poets,  payable 
into  the  exchequer.  A  poet  laureate  created  in  one  of  these 
theatres  by  the  strategus,  receives  a  wreath  of  ;£5ooin  gold,  paid 
out  of  the  said  profits.  But  no  man  is  capable  of  this  creation 
that  had  not  two  parts  in  three  of  the  suffrages  at  the  academy, 
assembled  after  six  weeks'  warning  and  upon  that  occasion. 

These  things  among  us  are  sure  enough  to  be  censured,  but 
by  such  only  as  do  not  know  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth  : 
for  to  tell  men  that  they  are  free,  and  yet  to  curb  the  genius  of 
a  people  in  a  lawful  recreation  to  which  they  are  naturally 
inclined,  is  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  tub.  1  have  heard  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  France,  by  men  that  were  wise  and  of  their  own 
profession,  much  blamed  in  that  they  forbade  dancing,  a  recrea- 
tion to  which  the  genius  of  that  air  is  so  inclining,  that  they  lost 
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many  who  would  not  lose  that :  nor  do  they  less  than  blame 
the  former  determination  of  rashness,  who  now  gently  connnre 
at  that  which  they  had  so  roughly  forbidden.  These  sports  in 
Oceana  are  so  governed,  that  they  are  pleasing  for  private  drm- 
sion,  and  profitable  to  the  public  :  for  the  theatres  soon  defraj'cd 
their  own  charge,  and  now  bring  in  a  good  revenue.  All  this  is 
so  far  from  the  detriment  of  virtue,  that  it  is  to  the  improvement 
of  it,  seeing  women  that  heretofore  made  havoc  of  their 
honour  that  they  might  have  their  pleasures,  are  now  incapable 
of  their  pleasures  if  they  lose  their  honour. 

About  the  one-and-fortieth  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
censors,  according  to  their  annual  custom,  reported  the  piUar  of 
Nilus,  by  which  it  was  found  that  the  people  were  increased 
very  near  one-third.  Whereupon  the  council  of  war  was 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  bring  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the 
treasurers  the  state  of  the  treasury.  The  state  of  war,  or  the 
pay  and  charge  of  an  army,  was  soon  after  exhibited  by  the 
council  in  this  account  : 

The  Field  Pay  of  a  Parliamp.ntart  Army. 

Per  anoinn. 

The  Lord  Strategus,  marching        ....  jf  10.000 
Polemarchs— 

General  of  the  Horse a,ooo 

Lieutenant-general 3,000 

General  of  the  Artillery 1,000 

Commissary-general 1.000 

Major-general 1,000 

Quartermaster-general z,ooo 

Two  Adjutants  to  the  Major-general  .     .        .        .  1,000 

Forty  Colonels 40,000 

100  Captains  of  Horse,  at  jf  500  a  man    .        .  50.000 

300  Captains  of  Foot,  at  ;f  300  a  man      .        .  90,000 

100  Cornets,  at  ;^  100  a  man xo.000 

300  Ensigns,  at  ^^50  a  man 15.000 

Quartermasters  ' 
Sergeants 


800. 


Trumpeters 
Drummers 


90,000 


Carried  forward        .  ;f  744,000 
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Per  annum. 

Brouglit  forward        .  £^^,000 

10,000  Horse,  at  ar.  6d.  per  day  each  .        .     470,000 

30,000  Foot,  at  xj.  per  day  each       ....     500,000 

Chirurgeons 400 

40,000  Auxiliaries,  amounting  to  within  a  little  as 

much i,TOo,ooo 

The  charge  of  mounting  ao,ooo  horse  500,000 

The  train  of  Artillery,  holding  a  3^/.  to  the  whole    .     900,000 


Sum  total        .        jf3.5«4.4oo 

Arms  and  ammunition  are  not  reckoned,  as  those  which  are 
furnished  out  of  the  store  or  arsenal  of  Emporium :  nor  wastage, 
ats  that  which  goes  upon  the  account  of  the  fleet,  maintained  by 
tlie  customs ;  which  customs,  through  the  care  of  the  council 
for  trade  and  growth  of  traffic,  were  long  since  improved  to 
atK>ut  a  million  revenue.  The  house  being  thus  informed  of  a 
state  of  war,  the  commissioners  brought  in 

The  State  of  the  Treasury  this  present  year,  being  the 
One-and-fortieth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Received  from  the  One-and-twentteth  of  this  Commonwealth : 

By  £700,000  a  year  in  bank,  with  the  product  of  the 
sum  rising j^x6,ooo,ooo 

Expended  from  the  One-and-twentieth  of  this  Commonwealth  : 

Imprimis,  For  the  addition  of  arms  for  100,000  men 

to  the  arsenal,  or  tower  of  Emporium  .  .  ;^  1.000,000 
For  the  storing  of  the  same  with  Artillery  .  .  300.000 
For  the  storing  of  the  same  with  Ammunition .  200, 000 

For  beautifying  the  cities,  parks,  gardens,  public 
walks,  and  places  for  recreation  uf  Emporium  and 
Hiera,  with  public  buildings,  aqueducts,  statues, 

and  fountains,  &c 1,500,000 

Extraordinary  Embassies 150,000 


Remaining  in  the  Treasury,  the  salaries  of  the 
excbe(|uer  b^ing  defalked     ....     ;fia,ooo,ocQ 
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By  comparison  of  which  accounts  if  a  war  with  an  anny  of 
eighty  thousand  men  were  to  be  made  by  the  penny,  yet  was  the 
conmion wealth  able  to  maintain  such  a  one  above  three  years 
without  levying  a  tax.     But  it  is  against  all  experience,  sense, 
and  reason  that  such  an  army  should  not  be  soon  broken,  or 
make  a  great  progress ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the  charge 
ceases ;  or  rather  if  a  right  course  be  taken  in  the  latter,  profit 
comes  in  :  for  the  Romans  had  no  other  considerable  way  but 
victory  whereby  to  fill  their  treasury,  which  nevertheless  was 
seldom  empty.    Alexander  did  not  consult  his  purse  upon  his 
design  for  Persia  :  it   is  observed  by  Machiavel,   that   Livy, 
arguing  what  the  event  in  reason  must  have  been  had  that  king 
invaded  Rome,  and  diligently  measuring  what  on  each  side  was 
necessary  to  such  a  war,  never  speaks  a  word  of  money.     No 
man  imagines  that  the  Gauls,  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Lombards, 
Saxons,  Normans,  made"  their  inroads  or  conquests  by  the 
strength  of  the  purse ;  and  if  it  be  thought  enough,  according  to 
the  dialect  of  our  age,  to  say  in  answer  to  these  things  that 
those  times  are  past  and  gone:  what  money  did    the    late 
Gustavus,  the  most  victorious  of  modern  princes,  bring  out  of 
Sweden  with  him  into  Germany  ?    An  army  that  goes  upon  a 
golden  leg  will  be  as  lame  as  if  it  were  a  wooden  one ;  bat 
proper  forces  have  nerves  and  muscles  in  them,  such  for  which, 
having  ;£4,ooo,ooo  or  ;£5,ooo,ooo,  a  sum  easy  enough,  with  a 
revenue  like  this  of  Oceana,  to  be  had  at  any  time  in  readiness, 
you  need  never,  or  very  rarely,  charge  the  people  with  taxes 
What  influence  the  commonwealth  by  such  arms  has  had  upon 
the  world,  I  leave  to  historians,  whose  custom  it  has  been  of  old 
to  be  as  diligent  observers  of  foreign  actions  as  careless  of 
those  domestic  revolutions  which  (less  pleasant  it  may  be,  as 
not  partaking  so  much  of  the  romance)  are  to  statesmen  of  far 
greater  profit ;  and  this  fault,  if  it  be  not  mine,  is  so  much  more 
frequent  with  modern  writers,  as  has  caused  me  to  undertake 
this  work  ;  on  which  to  give  my  own  judgment,  it  is  performed 
as  much  above  the  time  I  have  been  about  it,  as  below  the 
dignity  of  the  matter. 

But  I  cannot  depart  out  of  this  country  till  I  have  taker 
leave  of  my  Lord  Archon,  a  prince  of  immense  felicity,  whi 
having  built  as  high  with  his  counsels  as  he  digged  de^  with  hi 
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sword,  had  now  seen  fifty  years  measured  with  his  own  unerring 
orbs. 

Timoleon  (such  a  hater  of  tyrants  that,  not  able  to  persuade 
his  brother  Timophanes  to  relinquish  the  tyranny  of  Corinth, 
he  slew  him)  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  people  (the  Sicilians 
loaning  to  them  from  under  the  like  burden)  to  be  sent  to  their 
relief:  whereupon  Teleclides,  the  man  at  that  time  of  most 
authority  in  the  commonwealth  of  Corinth,  stood  up,  and  giving 
an  exhortation  to  Timoleon,  how  he  should  behave  himself  in 
this  expedition,  told  him  that  if  he  restored  the  Sicilians  to 
liberty,  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  he  destroyed  a  tyrant ;  if 
otherwise,  he  must  expect  to  hear  he  had  murdered  a  king. 
Timoleon,  taking  his  leave  with  a  very  small  provision  for  so 
great  a  design,  pursued  it  with  a  courage  not  inferior  to,  and  a 
felicity  beyond  any  that  had  been  known  to  that  day  in  mortal 
flesh,  having  in  the  space  of  eight  years  utterly  rooted  out  of  all 
Sicily  those  weeds  of  tyranny,  through  the  detestation  whereof 
men  fled  in  such  abundance  from  their  native  country  that 
whole  cities  were  left  desolate,  and  brought  it  to  such  a  pass 
that  others,  through  the  fame  of  his  virtues  and  the  excellency 
of  the  soil,  flocked  as  fast  from  all  quarters  to  it  as  to  the 
garden  of  the  world :  while  he,  being  presented  by  the  people  of 
Syracuse  with  his  town-house  and  his  country  retreat,  the 
sweetest  places  in  either,  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  a 
most  quiet,  happy,  and  holy  life  ;  for  he  attributed  no  part  of  his 
success  to  himself,  but  all  to  the  blessing  and  providence  of  the 
gods.  As  he  passed  his  time  in  this  manner,  admired  and 
honoured  by  mankind,  Laphistius,  an  envious  demagogue,  going 
to  summon  him  upon  some  pretence  or  other  to  answer  for 
himself  before  the  assembly,  the  people  fell  into  such  a  mutiny 
as  could  not  be  appeased  but  by  Timoleon,  who,  understanding 
the  matter,  reproved  them,  by  repeating  the  pains  and  travel 
which  he  had  gone  through,  to  no  other  end  than  that  every 
man  might  have  the  free  use  of  the  laws.  Wherefore  when 
Dsemenetus,  another  demagogue,  had  brought  the  same  design 
about  again,  and  blamed  him  impertinently  to  the  people  for 
things  which  he  did  when  he  was  general,  Timoleon  answered 
nothing,  but  raising  up  his  hands,  gave  the  gods  thanks  for 
their  return  to  his  frequent  prayers,  that  he  might  but  live  to 
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see  the  Syracusans  so  free>  that  they  could  question  whom  they 
pleased. 

Not  long  after,  being  old,  through  some  natural  imperfectioo, 
he  fell  blind ;  but  the  Syracusans  by  their  perpetual  visits  held 
him,  though  he  could  not  see,  their  greatest  object :  if  there 
arrived  strangers,  they  brought  him  to  see  this  sight«  Whatever 
came  in  debate  at  the  assembly,  if  it  were  of  small  consequence, 
they  determined  it  themselves ;  but  if  of  importance,  they 
always  sent  for  Timoleon,  who,  being  brought  by  his  servants 
in  a  chair,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  there  ever 
followed  a  great  shout,  after  which  some  time  was  allowed  for 
the  benedictions  of  the  people ;  and  then  the  matter  proposed, 
when  Timoleon  had  spoken  to  it,  was  put  to  the  suffrage; 
which  given,  his  servants  bore  him  back  in  his  chair,  accom- 
panied by  the  people  clapping  their  hands,  and  making  all 
expressions  of  joy  and  applause,  till,  leaving  him  at  his  house, 
they  returned  to  the  despatch  of  their  business.  And  this  was 
the  life  of  Timoleon,  till  he  died  of  age,  and  dropped  like  a 
mature  fruit,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  as  the  showers  of 
autumn. 

The  life  and  death  of  my  Lord  Archon  (but  that  he  had  his 
senses  to  the  last,  and  that  his  character,  as  not  the  restorer, 
but  the  founder  of  a  commonwealth,  was  greater)  is  so  exactly 
the  same,  that  (seeing  by  men  wholly  ignorant  of  antiquity  I 
am  accused  of  writing  romance)  I  shaU  repeat  nothing  :  but  tell 
you  that  this  year  the  whole  nation  of  Oceana,  even  to  the 
women  and  children,  were  in  mourning,  where  so  great  or  sad  a 
funeral  pomp  had  never  been  seen  or  known.  Some  time  after 
the  performance  of  the  obsequies  a  Colossus,  mounted  on  a 
brazen  horse  of  excellent  fabric,  was  erected  in  the  piazza  of  the 
pantheon,  engraved  with  this  inscription  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  pedestal  : 

HIS    NAME 

IS  AS 

PRECIOUS   OINTMENT 
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And  on  the  western  with  the  following  : 


GRATA  P ATRIA 

pfflt  et  ^rpetmt  Aemodflt 
D.D. 

OLPHAUS    MEGALETOR 

LORD  ARCHON.   AND  SOLE  LEGISLATOR 

or 

OC  EAN A 

PATER  PATRI^ 


Invincible  in  the  Field.  The  Greatest  of  Captains. 

Inviolable  in  his  Faith.  The  Best  of  Princes. 

Unfeigned  in  his  Zeal.  The  Happiest  of  Legislatoti. 

Immortal  in  his  Fame.  The  Most  Sincere  of  Christians. 

Who  setting  the  Kingdoms  of  Earth  at  Liberty, 
Took  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  by  Violence. 


Anno  J  fj^j^  Rfi^b.  50. 


niNTKD  BY  BALLAMTYKB,  HANSON  AND  C^ 
LOHBOIf  AND  BDINBUVGR 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  man  who  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  in  as  many  woids  as 

are  necessary  to  the  clear,  full  and  emphatic  expression  of  his  thought, 

must  often  be  unable,  without  help  of  tedious  impertinences,  to  spread 

it  in  ink  over  one  or  twoi  pounds*  weight  of  paper.     The  weightiest 

intellectual  contribution  to  the  study   of  some  living  question  may 

possibly  require  for  its  true  utterance  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  of 

printed  leaves.     Waste  words  are  for  some  idle  brain.     Our  modem 

Reviews  and  Magazines  are,  in  one  sense,  a  device  for  the  collection  of 

short  pamphlets  worth  diffusion  into  volumes  that  have  such  currency  as 

to  assure  their  being  widely  read,  and  kept  on  record.     Before  there 

were  Reviews  established  for  such  periodical  collection  each  pamphlet 

came  alone  into  the  world,  and  in  the  days  of  the  first  famous  pamphlet 

in  this  volume,  Milton's  Areopagitica,  burning  questions  of  the  day  chat 

would  now  be  argued  out  in  leading  articles  and  in  reviews,  were 

discussed  by  pamphlets  in   which  every  man  fought  for  himself  his 

battle  of  opinion,  to  be  answered  in  pamphlets  of  opponents,  and  to  be 

replied  to  in  new  pamphlets,  until  each  question  of  truth  and  error  had 

lain  long  enough  in  the  sieve  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  to  and  fro 

of  opposite  opinions.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  old  Church  controversy 

between  Whitgift  and  Cartwright,  strong  feeling  and  the  wide  stretch  of 

the  question  caused  these  pamphlets  of  attack,  reply,  rejoinder  to 

the  reply,  &c.,  to  extend  to  the  form  of  massive  folios,  heavy  enough  to 

knock   down  an  antagonist  if  thrown  as  solid  paper  at  his  head. 

But  though  there  was  quick  fencing  with  these  folios,  and  they  were 

produced  as  promptly  as  if  they  had  been  pamphlets  in  bulk  as  they 

were' pamphlets  in  essence,  they  were  technically  volumes. 

Why  a  work  produced  only  upon  a  few  leaves  was  called  a  pamphlet, 
it  is  hard  to  say  with  any  certainty.  Some  say  it  was  so  called  from 
the  French paunu  wAfeuilUty  as  a  leaf  held  in  the  hand.  Others  say  that 
it  was  from  a  woman  named  Pamphila,  who  lived  about  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  and  wrote  many  epitomes  ;  others  go  for  the  source  of  the  word 
to  Spanish. 
The  most  famous  pamphlet  in  our  language,  and,  considering  its 
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whole  aim  and  the  grandeur  of  some  passages,  the  noblest  pi«oe  ol 
English  prose,  is  that  which  stands  first  in  this  collection,  John  Milton's 
*'  Areopagitica :  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  to 
the  Parliament  of  England."  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  destroyed  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England,  took  it  to  himself.  He  continued  the  cen- 
sorship of  books,  which  had  been  established  for  the  suppression  of 
opinions  hostile  to  the  established  faith,  and  extended  censorship  over 
political  writings  which  had  not  been  checked  by  Rome.  Qceen 
Elizabeth  allowed  printing  only  to  a  few  known  presses  in  London, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  was  not  the  liberty  of  printii^  fcr 
there  was  strict  endeavour  to  suppress  utterance  of  opinion  that  might 
disturb  the  order  of  the  State.  A  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  1637, 
limited  the  number  of  printers  in  the  whole  country  to  twenty  and  of 
type-founders  to  four,  with  provision  for  siffict  censorship  of  all  they 
uttered  to  the  world.  In  1640  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  but  in 
1643,  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  Parliament  adopted  the  same  policy  of  sup- 
pression, by  an  Ordinance  for  the  regulating  of  printing.  Milton  at  once 
set  himself  to  reason  with  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party,  and  used  all  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  make  them  understand  that  truth  can  be  established 
only  by  the  freest  interchange  of  thought.  The  principle  for  which  he 
contended  is  that  upon  which  all  healthy  growth  and  national  prosperity, 
in  its  true  sense,  must  depend.  He  took  for  his  model  an  oration  written 
to  be  read,  which  was  addressed  by  Isocrates  to  the  Areopagus,  the 
Great  Council  of  Athens,  and  is  known  as  the  Areopagitic  Discourse. 
Isocrates  called  on  the  Parliament  of  Athens  to  undo  acts  of  its  own ; 
Milton  was  making  a  like  call  on  the  Areopagus  of  England.  He  gave 
to  his  work  the  exact  form  of  a  Greek  oration,  with  exordium,  statement, 
proof  and  peroration ;  and  he  put  into  it  the  very  soul  of  England, 
claiming  freedom  in  the  search  for  truth.    It  was  published  in  November 

1644. 

The  next  pamphlet  in  this  collection,  "  Killing  No  Murder,"  was 
published  in  1657,  and  is,   perhaps,  in  our  political  literature,  the 
most  famous  example  of  free  utterance  of  free  opinion,  for  it  was  a  direct 
incitement  to  the  assassination  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     It  professed  upon 
its  title-page  to  be  by  William  Allen,  but  its  real  author  seems  to  have 
been  the  Colonel  Sexby,  a  leveller,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Royalist^ 
and  in  1656,  having  come  from  Flanders  to  shoot  Cromwell,  joined  the 
Protector's  escort  in  Hyde  Park  and  almost  secured  his  opportonity. 
But  he  went  back  to  Flanders,  leaving  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  him  for  such  purposes  with  a  cashiered  quarter- 
master, Miles  Sindercombe,  ^^ho  was  to  do  the  deed.     Sinderoombe 
took  a  house  at  Hammersmith  in  the  narrow  part  of  a  road  throagh 
which  Cromwell  often  passed,  and  began  by  the  shaping  of  a  battery  of 
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seven  blunderbusses.  But  difficulties  came  in  his  way.  He  resolved  then 
to  set  fire  to  Whitehall  and  in  the  confusion  to  kill  the  Protector  as  he 
caune  out  A  hundred  swift  horses  were  ready  for  changes  to  secure 
His  escape.  Many  were  aiding  and  abetting,  and  ail  was  done  with 
iLnowledge  of  the  prince  who  ruled  afterwards  as  Charles  the  Second. 
But  the  secret  was  shared  by  one  too  many.  Henry  Toope,  a  Life- 
guardsman,  disclosed  it.  Sindercombe  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  took  poison  on  the  day  before  that  which 
liad  been  appointed  for  his  execution.  Then  Sexby  wrote  and  printed 
liis  pamphlet ;  himself  travelling  about  England  disguised  as  a  country- 
man, with  a  large  beard,  to  secure  its  distribution.  He  was  after  a  time 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  became  mad  and  died 
within  a  year.  After  the  Restoration,  Colonel  Titus  claimed  the 
honour  of  having  written  this  pamphlet,  and  it  was  afterwards  reprinted 
as  his,  with  the  doctrine  of  assassination  freshly  applied  on  the  title- 
page^  the  French  king. 

Daniel  De  Foe*s  pamphlet,  called  the  **The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters,"  which  comes  next  in  this  collection,  was  first  published 
in  1702,  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  party  that 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688-89 
then  had  a  chance  of  power.  There  was  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
dissent,  and  a  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  (but  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords)  for  disqualifying  Dissenters  from  all  civil 
employments.  De  Foe,  bred  a  Dissenter,  but  as  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  intolerance  of  one  party  as  of  the  other,  wrote  with  a  fine 
irony  in  the  chazacter  of  a  thorough-going  Churchman,  and  argued  the 
theory  of  persecution  to  its  logical  end  in  the  impossible  and  the  absurd. 
The  reader  will  observe  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
argnment  in  "  Killing  No  Murder  " — ^incitement  to  the  assassination  of 
a  man — ^which  was  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  that  in  '*The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  " — incitement  to  the  assassination  of  a 
party^which  was  meant  to  be  taken  as  satire.  De  Foe's  treatment  of 
intolerance  brought  htm  to  prison  and  the  pillory.  For  the  writing  of 
this  pamphlet,  he  stood  in  the  pillory  on  the  three  last  days  of  July 
1 7031  hat  by  a  Hymn  to  the  Pillory  dispersed  among  the  people,  he 
turned  what  was  meant  for  his  disgrace  into  a  triumph,  and  transferred 
the  contempt  of  the  people  to  the  men  who  placed  him  there. 

For  the  next  pamphlet  in  this  volume,  **The  Crisis,"  a  defender  of 
English  liberties  not  less  in  earnest  than  De  Foe,  the  true-hearted 
Richard  Steele,  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1714,  by  the  same  party  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  pilloried  De  Foe.  There  had  been 
underhand  dealings  in  aid  of  a  second  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
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the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  Crown  and  people  was  ia  lo* 
danger  during  the  last  months  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Sitt.e 
'sought  to  secure  what  had  been  gained,  and  that  in  the  simplest  aod 
directest  way.  Following  the  good  suggestion  of  a  lawyer  that  if  tk 
English  people  clearly  knew  what  the  Revolution  meant  they  w«M 
be  ready  to  defend  it,  he  gave  his  literary  skill  and  influence  «s » 
writer  to  the  work  of  diffusing  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  latest  tit^  | 
deeds  of  English  liberty.  That  he  might  present  the  docoments  vitk-  ; 
out  a  thoughtless  word  of  comment,  he  submitted  proofs  of  his  pampUct 
to  many  foremost  men,  including  his  friend  Addison,  before  its  publica- 
tion. The  reader  will  find  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  bittenies<rf 
party  feeling  that  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon  Steele  for  this  cih» 
endeavour  to  make  their  own  recent  history  clearly  known  to  the 
people^  that  we  must  suppose  his  opponents  to  have  stopped  the? 
reading  at  the  title-page.  The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Queen  Abk 
on  the  first  of  August  next  following,  before  plots  were  ripe,  defaitoi 
expectations  of  reaction,  and  deprived  Steele's  adversaries  of  their 
power.  I 

The  next  pamphlet  in  this  volume — "  Historic  Doubts  respectifl|  \ 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ** — was  written  by  Richard  Whately,  aftcrwardi 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  first  published  in  1819,  three  years  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  while  Napoleon  was  still  livii^  in  exile,  for  he 
died  on  the  fifth  of  May  1821 .  Whately,  bom  in  1787,  was  thiity-t*> 
years  old  when  the  pamphlet  appeared.  He  had  entered  Oriel  CoU^ 
Oxford,  in  1805,  where  Dr.  Copleston,  afterwards  Dean  of  Chester  «d 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was  his  tutor.  Whately  delighted  in  the  teadung^ 
Copleston,  and  Copleston  in  the  earnest  studies  and  clear  wit  of  bis 
pupil.  Long  afterwards  Whately  said  that  he  remembered  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  the  first  words  of  encouragement  from  his  tutor's  lips,  *'Thit 
is  well,  Mr.  Whately :  I  see  you  understand  it.**  In  181 1  Whately «« 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  In  181^  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A^ 
and  he  was  resident  in  Oriel  as  a  tutor  when  he  wrote  this  famov^ 
pamphlet,  designed  as  a  reduction  to  the  absurd  of  the  too  soeptiol 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

Whately's  tutor.  Dr.  Copleston,  who  was  by  eleven  years  his  senior 
and  had  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  in  1795,  wrote  aho  J 
famous  little  satirical  pamphlet,  the  "  Advice  to  a  Young  Revieveff 
with  which  this  volume  closes.  It  was  published  at  Oxford  ia  \^h 
and  was  designed  as  a  reduction  to  the  absurd  of  the  censorious  spir^ 
of  small  critics.    The  great  critics  are  not  censorious. 

Octohtr  1886. 


MILTON'S 

AREOPAGITICA: 

A   DEFENCE    OF   THE   LIBERTY  OF 
UNLICENSED   PRINTING. 


Areopagitica. 


FOR  THE  LIBERTY  OF  UNLICENSED  PRINTING. 


They  who  to  States  and  governors  of  the  Common- 
wealth direct  their  speech,  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
or,  wanting  such  access  in  a  private  condition, 
write  that  which  they  foresee  may  advance  the 
public  good,  I  suppose  them,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
no  mean  endeavour,  not  a  little  altered  and  moved 
inwardly  in  their  minds :  some  with  doubt  of  what 
will  be  the  success,  others  with  fear  of  what  will  be 
the  censure ;  some  with  hope,  others  with  confidence 
of  what  they  have  to  speak.  And  me  perhaps  each 
of  these  dispositions,  as  the  subject  was  whereon  I 
entered,  may  have  at  other  times  variously  affected  ; 
and  likely  might  in  these  foremost  expressions  now 
also  disclose  which  of  them  swayed  most,  but  that 
the  very  attempt  of  this  address  thus  made,  and  the 
thought  of  whom  it  hath  recourse  to,  hath  got  the 
power  within  me  to  a  passion,  far  more  welcome  than 
incidental  to  a  preface.     Which  though  I  stay  not 
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to  confess  ere  any  ask,  I  shall  be  blameless,  if  it  be 
no  other  than  the  joy  and  gratulation  which  it  brings 
to  all  who  wish  and  promote  their  country's  liberty ; 
whereof  this  whole  discourse  proposed  will  be  a 
certain  testimony,  if  not  a  trophy.  For  this  is  not 
the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance 
ever  should  arise  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  let  no 
man  in  this  world  expect ;  but  when  complaints 
are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty 
attained  that  wise  men  look  for.  To  which  if  I 
now  manifest  by  the  very  sound  of  this  which  I 
shall  utter  that  we  are  already  in  good  part  arrived, 
and  yet  from  such  a  steep  disadvantage  of  tyranny 
and  superstition  grounded  into  our  principles  as  was 
beyond  the  manhood  of  a  Roman  recovery,  it  will 
be  attributed  first,  as  is  most  due,  to  the  strong 
assistance  of  God  our  deliverer,  next  to  your  faith- 
ful guidance  and  undaunted  wisdom,  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England.  Neither,  is  it  in  God's 
esteem  the  diminution  of  his  glory,  when  honourable 
things  are  spoken  of  good  men  and  worthy  magis- 
trates ;  which  if  I  now  first  should  begin  to  do,  after 
so  fair  a  progress  of  your  laudable  deeds,  and  such 
a  long  obligement  upon  the  whole  realm  to  your 
indefatigable  virtues,  I  might  be  justly  reckoned 
among  the  tardiest  and  the  unwillingest  of  them 
that  praise  ye.  Nevertheless  there  being  three 
principal  things,  without  which  all  praising  is  but 
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courtship  and  flattery,  first,  when  that  only  is 
praised  which  is  solidly  worth  praise :  next,  when 
greatest  likelihoods  are  brought  that  such  things 
are  truly  and  really  in  those  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed :  the  other,  when  he  who  praises, 
by  showing  that  such  his  actual  persuasion  is  of 
whom  he  writes,  can  demonstrate  that  he  flatters 
not ;  the  former  two  of  these  I  have  heretofore 
endeavoured,  rescuing  the  employment  from  him 
who  went  about  to  impair  your  merits  with  a  trivial 
and  malignant  encomium ;  the  latter  as  belonging 
chiefly  to  mine  own  acquittal,  that  whom  I  so 
extolled  I  did  not  flatter,  hath  been  reserved  oppor- 
tunely to  this  occasion.  For  he  who  freely  magnifies 
what  hath  been  nobly  done,  and  fears  not  to  declare 
as  freely  what  might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the 
best  covenant  of  his  fidelity,  and  that  his  loyalest 
affection  and  his  hope  waits  on  ,your  proceedings. 
His  highest  praising  is  not  flattery,  and  his  plainest 
advice  is  a  kind  of  praising ;  for  though  I  should 
affirm  and  hold  by  argument,  that  it  would  fare 
better  with  truth,  with  learning,  and  the  Common- 
wealth, if  one  of  your  published  orders,  which  I 
should  name,  were  called  in,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
could  not  but  much  redound  to  the  lustre  of  your 
mild  and  equal  Government,  when  as  private 
persons  are  hereby  animated  to  think  ye  better 
pleased  with  public  advice  than  other  statists  have 
been  delighted  heretofore  with  public  flattery.     And 
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men  will  then  see  what  difference  there  is  between 
the  magnanimity  of  a  triennial  Parliament  and  that 
jealous  haughtiness  of  prelates  and  cabin  counsellors 
that  usurped  of  late,  when  as  they  shall  observe  ye 
in  the  midst  of  your  victories  and  successes  more 
gently  brooking  written  exceptions  against  a  voted 
order  than  other  Courts,  which  had  produced  nothing 
worth  memory  but  the  weak  ostentation  of  wealth, 
would  have  endured  the  least  signified  dislike  at  any 
sudden  proclamation.  If  I  should  thus  far  presume 
upon  the  meek  demeanour  of  your  civil  and  gentle 
greatness,  Lords  and  Commons,  as  what  your 
published  order  hath  directly  said,  that  to  gainsay, 
I  might  defend  myself  with  ease,  if  any  should 
accuse  me  of  being  new  or  insolent,  did  they  but 
know  how  much  better  I  find  ye  esteem  it  to  imitate 
the  old  and  elegant  humanity  of  Greece  than  the 
barbaric  pride  of  a  Hunnish  and  Norwegian  state- 
liness.  And  out  of  those  ages,  to  whose  polite 
wisdom  and  letters  we  owe  that  we  are  not  yet 
Goths  and  Jutlanders,  I  could  name  him  who  from 
his  private  house  wrote  that  discourse  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Athens,  that  persuades  them  to  change  the 
form  of  Democracy  which  was  then  established. 
Such  honour  was  done  in  those  days  to  men  who 
professed  the  study  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  not 
only  in  their  own  country,  but  in  other  lands,  that 
cities  and  seignories  heard  them  gladly  and  with 
great  respect,  if  they  had  aught  in  public  to  admonish 
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the  State.  Thus  did  Dion  Prusaeus,  a  stranger 
and  a  private  orator,  counsel  the  Rhodians  against 
a  former  edict :  and  I  abound  with  other  like 
examples,  which  to  set  here  would  be  superfluous. 
But  if  from  the  industry  of  a  life  wholly  dedicated  to 
studious  labours,  and  those  natural  endowments  haply 
not  the  worst  for  two-and-fifty  degrees  of  northern 
latitude,  so  much  must  be  derogated  as  to  count  tne 
not  equal  to  any  of  those  who  had  this  privilege,  I 
would  obtain  to  be  thought  not  so  inferior  as  your- 
selves are  superior  to  the  most  of  them  who  received 
their  counsel :  and  how  far  you  excel  them,  be 
assured.  Lords  and  Commons,  there  can  no  greater 
testimony  appear  than  when  your  prudent  spirit 
acknowledges  and  obeys  the  voice  of  reason  from 
what  quarter  soever  it  be  heard  speaking ;  and 
renders  ye  as  willing  to  repeal  any  act  of  your  own 
setting  forth  as  any  set  forth  by  your  predecessors* 

If  ye  be  thus  resolved,  as  it  were  injury  to  think 
ye  were  not,  I  know  not  what  should  withhold  me 
from  presenting  ye  with  a  fit  instance  wherein  to 
show  both  that  love  of  truth  which  ye  eminently 
profess,  and  that  uprightness  of  your  judgment 
which  is  not  wont  to  be  partial  to  yourselves,  by 
judging  over  again  that  order  which  ye  have 
ordained  "to  regulate  printing:  that  no  book, 
pamphlet,  or  paper  shall  be  henceforth  printed, 
unless  the  same  be  first  approved  and  licensed  by 
such,"  or  at  least  one  of  such  as  shall  be  thereto 
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appointed.  For  that  part  which  preserves  justly 
every  man's  copy  to  himself,  or  provides  for  the 
poor,  I  touch  not,  only  wish  they  be  not  made 
pretences  to  abuse  and  persecute  honest  and  painful 
men,  who  offend  not  in  either  of  these  particulars. 
But  that  other  clause  of  Licensing  Books,  which  we 
thought  had  died  with  his  brother  quadragesimal 
and  matrimonial  when  the  prelates  expired,  I 
shall  now  attend  with  such  a  homily  as  shall  lay 
before  ye,  first  the  inventors  of  it  to  be  those  whom 
ye  will  be  loth  to  own  ;  next,  what  is  to  be  thought 
in  general  of  reading,  whatever  sort  the  books  be ; 
and  that  this  order  avails  nothing  to  the  suppressing 
of  scandalous,  seditious^  and  libellous  books,  which 
were  mainly  intended  to  be  suppressed  ;  last,  that  it 
will  be  primely  to  the  discouragement  of  all  learning 
and  the  stop  of  truth,  not  only  by  the  disexercising 
and  blunting  our  abilities  in  what  we  know  already, 
but  by  hindering  and  cropping  the  discovery  that 
might  be  yet  further  made  both  in  religious  and 
civil  wisdom. 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment 
in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors :  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
was  whose  progeny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve 
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as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of 
that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they 
are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those 
fabulous  dragons'  teeth  ;  and,  being  sown  up  and 
down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as 
good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book ;  who 
kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's 
image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills 
reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God  as  it  were  in 
the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth; 
but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose 
to  a  life  beyond  life.  'Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore  a 
life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss  ;  and 
revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a 
rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations 
fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary  therefore  what 
persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of 
public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man 
preserved  and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a 
kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes 
a  martyrdom,  and,  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impres- 
sion, a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends 
not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at 
that  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason 
itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.  But 
lest  I  should  be  condemned  of  introducing  licence 
while  I  oppose  licensing,  I  refuse  not  the  pains  to 
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be  so  much  historical  as  will  serve  to  show  what 
hath  been  done  by  ancient  and  famous  Common- 
wealths against  this  disorder,  till  the  very  time  that 
this  project  of  licensing  crept  out  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  caught  up  by  our  Prelates,  and  hath  caught 
some  of  our  Presbyters. 

In  Athens,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever  busier 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  I  find  but  only 
two  sorts  of  writings  which  the  magistrate  cared 
to  take  notice  of:  those  either  blasphemous  and 
atheistical,  or  libellous.  Thus  the  books  of  Prota- 
goras were  by  the  judges  of  Areopagus  coipmanded 
to  be  burnt,  and  himself  banished  the  territory,  for  a 
discourse  begun  with  his  confessing  not  to  know 
"whether  there  were  gods,  or  whether  not."  And 
against  defaming,  it  was  decreed  that  none  should 
be  traduced  by  name,  as  was  the  manner  of  Vetus 
Comoedia,  whereby  we  may  guess  how  they 
censured  libelling;  and  this  course  was  quick 
enough,  as  Cicero  writes,  to  quell  both  the  desperate 
wits  of  other  atheists,  and  the  open  way  of  de- 
faming, as  the  event  showed.  Of  other  sects  and 
opinions,  though  tending  to  voluptuousness  and  the 
denying  of  Divine  Providence,  they  took  no  heed. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  read  that  either  Epicurus,  or 
that  libertine  school  of  Cyrene,  or  what  the  Cynic 
impudence  uttered,  was  ever  questioned  by  the  laws. 
Neither  is  it  recorded  that  the  writings  of  those  old 
comedians  were  suppressed,  though  the  acting   of 
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them  were  forbid  ;  and  that  Plato  commended  the 
reading  of  Aristophanes,  the  loosest  of  them  all,  to 
his  royal  scholar  Dionysius,  is  commonly  known, 
and  may  be  excused,  if  holy  Chrysostom,  as  is 
reported,  nightly  studied  so  much  the  same  author, 
and  had  the  art  to  cleanse  a  scurrilous  vehemence 
into  the  style  of  a  rousing  sermon.  That  other 
leading  city  of  Greece,  Lacedxmon,  considering 
that  Lycurgus  their  law-giver  was  so  addicted  to 
elegant  learning  as  to  have  been  the  first  that 
brought  out  of  Ionia  the  scattered  works  of  Homer, 
and  sent  the  poet  Thales  from  Crete  to  prepare  and 
mollify  the  Spartan  surliness  with  his  smooth  songs 
and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them  law  and 
civility,  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  museless  and 
unbookish  they  were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats 
of  war.  There  needed  no  licensing  of  books  among 
them,  for  they  disliked  all  but  their  own  laconic 
apophthegms,  and  took  a  slight  occasion  to  chase 
Archilochus  out  of  their  city,  perhaps  for  composing 
in  a  higher  strain  than  their  own  soldierly  ballads 
and  roundels  could  reach  to ;  or  if  it  were  for  his 
broad  verses,  they  were  not  therein  so  cautious  but 
they  were  as  dissolute  in  their  promiscuous  con- 
versing ;  whence  Euripides  affirms,  in  "  Andromache," 
that  their  women  were  all  unchaste.  Thus  much 
may  give  us  light  after  what  sort  books  were 
prohibited  among  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  also, 
for    many   ages    trained    up    only   to   a   military 
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roughness,  resembling  most  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
guise,  knew  of  learning  little  but  what  their  twxlve 
tables  and  the  Pontific  College  with  their  augurs 
and  flamens  taught  them  in  religion  and  law, 
so  unacquainted  with  other  learning  that  when 
Carneades  and  Critolaus,  with  the  Stoic  Diogenes, 
coming  ambassadors  to  Rome,  took  thereby  occasion 
to  give  the  city  a  taste  of  their  philosophy,  they 
were  suspected  for  seducers  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Cato  the  Censor,  who  moved  it  in  the  Senate  to 
dismiss  them  speedily,  and  to  banish  all  such  Attic 
babblers  out  of  Italy.  But  Scipio  and  others  of  the 
noblest  senators  withstood  him  and  his  old  Sabine 
austerity ;  honoured  and  admired  the  men  ;  and  the 
Censor  himself  at  last  in  his  old  age  fell  to  the  study 
of  that  whereof  before  he  was  so  scrupulous.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  Navius  and  Plautus,  the  first 
Latin  comedians,  had  filled  the  city  with  all  the 
borrowed  scenes  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  Then 
began  to  be  considered  there  also  what  was  to  be 
done  to  libellous  books  and  authors ;  for  Naevius 
was  quickly  cast  into  prison  for  his  unbridled  pen, 
and  released  by  the  Tribunes  upon  his  recantation. 
We  read  also  that  libels  were  burnt,  and  the  makers 
punished  by  Augustus.  The  like  severity  no  doubt 
was  used  if  aught  were  impiously  written  against 
their  esteemed  gods.  Except  in  these  two  points, 
how  the  world  went  in  books  the  magistrate  kept  no 
reckoning.     And   therefore   Lucretius  without   im- 
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peachment  versifies  his  epicurism  to  Memmius,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  set  forth  the  second  time  by 
Cicero  so  great  a  father  of  the  Commonwealth, 
although  himself  disputes  against  that  opinion  in 
his  own  writings.  Nor  was  the  satirical  sharpness 
or  naked  plainness  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus,  or 
Flaccus,  by  any  order  prohibited.  And  for  matters 
of  State,  the  story  of  Titius  Livius,  though  it 
extolled  that  part  which  Pompey  held,  was  not 
therefore  suppressed  by  Octavius  Caesar  of  the  other 
faction.  But  that  Naso  was  by  him  banished  in 
his  old  age  for  the  wanton  poems  of  his  youth  was 
but  a  mere  covert  of  State  over  some  secret  cause  ; 
and  besides,  the  books  were  neither  banished  nor 
called  in.  From  hence  we  shall  meet  with  little 
else  but  tyranny  in  the  Roman  Empire,  that  we 
may  not  marvel  if  not  so  often  bad  as  good  books 
were  silenced.  I  shall  therefore  deem  to  have  been 
large  enough  in  producing  what  among  the  ancients 
was  punishable  to  write,  save  only  which,  all  other 
arguments  were  free  to  treat  on. 

By  this  time  the  Emperors  were  become 
Christians,  whose  discipline  in  this  point  I  do  not 
find  to  have  been  more  severe  than  what  was 
formerly  in  practice.  The  books  of  those  whom 
they  took  to  be  grand  heretics  were  examined, 
refuted,  and  condemned  in  the  General  Councils ; 
and  not  till  then  were  prohibited,  or  burnt  by 
authority  of  the  Emperor.     As  for  the  writings  of 
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heathen  authors,  unless  they  Were  plain  invectives 
against  Christianity,  as  those  of  Porphyrius  and 
Proclus,  they  met  with  no  interdict  that  can  be  cited 
till  about  the  year  400  in  a  Carthaginian  Council, 
wherein  Bishops  themselves  were  forbid  to  read  the 
books  of  Gentiles,  but  heresies  they  might  read : 
while  others  long  before  them  on  the  contrary 
scrupled  more  the  books  of  heretics  tlian  of 
Gentiles.  And  that  the  primitive  Councils  and 
Bishops  were  wont  only  to  declare  what  books  were 
not  commendable,  passing  nb  further,  but  leaving  it 
to  each  one's  conscience  to  read  or  to  lay  by,  till 
after  the  year  800,  is  observed  already  by  Padre 
Paolo,  the  great  unmasker  of  the  Trentine  Council. 
After  which  time  tlie  Popes  of  Rome,  engrossing 
what  they  pleased  of  political  rule  into  their  own 
hands,  extended  their  dominion  over  men's  eyes,  as 
they  had  before  over  their  judgments,  burning  and 
prohibiting  to  be  read  what  they  fancied  not ;  yet 
sparing  in  their  censures,  and  the  books  not  many 
which  they  so  dealt  with,  till  Martin  the  Fifth  by 
his  Bull  not  only  prohibited,  but  was  the  first  that 
excommunicated  the  reading  of  heretical  books  ;  for 
about  that  time  Wyclif  and  Huss  growing  terrible, 
were  they  who  first  drove  the  Papal  Court  to  a  stricter 
policy  of  prohibiting ;  which  course  Leo  the  Tenth 
and  his  successors  followed,  until  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  engendering  to- 
gether brought  forth  or  perfected  those   catalogues 
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and  cxpurging  indexes  that  rake  through  the  entrails 
of  many  an  old  good  author  with  a  violation  worse 
than  any  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb.  Nor  did  they 
stay  in  matters  heretical,  but  any  subject  that  was 
not  to  their  palate  they  either  condemned  in  a 
prohibition,  or  had  it  straight  into  the  new  purgatory 
of  an  Index.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  encroachment, 
their  last  invention  was  to  ordain  that  no  book, 
pamphlet,  or  paper  should  be  printed  (as  if  St.  Peter 
had  bequeathed  them  the  keys  of  the  Press  also  out 
of  Paradise)  unless  it  were  approved  and  licensed 
under  the  hands  of  two  or  three  glutton  friars.  For 
example : 

Let  the  Chancellor  Cini  be  pleased  to  see  if  in  this 
present  work  be  contained  aught  that  may  withstand 
\he  printing. 

Vincent  Rabatta, 

Vicar  of  Florence, 

I  have  seen  this  present  work,  and  find  nothing 
athwart  the  Catholic  faith  and  good  manners.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  given,  &c. 

NicoLO  Cini, 

Chancellor  of  Florence* 

Attending  the  precedent  relation,  it  is  allowed  that 
this  present  work  of  Davanzati  may  be  printed. 

Vincent  Rabaita,  &c. 

It  may  be  printed,  July  1 5. 

Friar  SiMON  MOMPEI  d'Amelia, 

Chancellor  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Florence, 
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Sure  they  have  a  conceit,  if  he  of  the  bottomless 
pit  had  not  long  since  broke  prison,  that  this 
quadruple  exorcism  would  bar  him  down.  I  fear 
their  next  design  will  be  to  get  into  their  custody  the 
licensing  of  that  which  they  say  Claudius  intended, 
but  went  not  through  With.  Vouchsafe  to  see 
another  of  their  forms,  the  Roman  stamp  : 

Imprimatur.  If  it  seem  good  to  the  reverend 
Master  of  the  Holy  Palace. 

Belcastro, 

Imprimatur. 

Friar  NiCOLO   RODOLFI,  Master  of  the   Holy 
Palace. 

Sometimes  five  Imprimaturs  are  seen  together 
dialoguewise  in  the  piazza  of  one  title-page,  compli- 
menting and  ducking  each  to  other  with  their  shaven 
reverences,  whether  the  author,  who  stands  by  in 
perplexity  at  the  foot  of  his  epistle,  shall  to  the 
press  or  to  the  sponge.  These  are  the  pretty 
responsories,  these  are  the, dear  antiphonies  that  so 
bewitched  of  late  our  prelates  and  their  chaplains 
with  the  goodly  echo  they  made,  and  besotted  us 
to  the  gay  imitation  of  a  lordly  Imprimatur,  one  from 
Lambeth  House,  another  from  the  west  end  of  Paul's  ; 
so  apishly  Romanizing  that  the  word  of  command 
still  was  set  down  in  Latin,  as  if  the  learned 
grammatical  pen  that  wrote  it  would  cast  no  ink 
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without  Latin  ;  or  perhaps,  as  they  thought,  because 
no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pure 
conceit  of  an  Imprimatur ;  but  rather,  as  I  hope,  for 
that  our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous 
and  foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not 
easily  find  servile  letters  enough  to  spell  such  a  die- 
tatory  presumption  English.     And  thus  ye  have  the 
inventors  and  the  original  of  book-licensing  ripped 
up,  and  drawn  as  lineally  as  any  pedigree.     We  have 
it  not,  that  can  be  heard  of,  from  any  ancient  State, 
or  polity,  or  Church,  nor  by  any  statute  left  us  by 
our  ancestors,  elder  or  later  ;  nor  from  the  modern 
custom  of  any  reformed  city  or  church  abroad  ;  but 
from  the  most  antichristian  Council,  and  the  most 
tyrannous  Inquisition  that  ever  inquired.     Till  then 
books  were  ever  as  freely  admitted  into  the  world  as 
any  other  birth  ;  the  issue  of  the  brain  was  no  more 
stifled  than  the  issue  of  the  womb  ;  no  envious  Juno 
sat  cross-legged  over  the  nativity  of  any  man's  intel- 
lectual offspring ;  but  if  it  proved   a  monster,   who 
denies  but  that  it  was  justly  burnt,  or  sunk  into  the 
sea  ?     But  that  a  book,  in  worse  condition  than  a 
peccant  soul,  should  be  to  stand  before  a  jury  ere  it 
be  bom  to  the  world,  and  undergo  yet  in  darkness 
the  judgment  of  Radamanth  and  his  colleagues,  ere 
it  can  pass  the  ferry  backward  into  light,  was  never 
heard  before,  till  that  mysterious  iniquity,  provoked 
and  troubled  at  the  first  entrance    of   reformation, 
sought   out   new   limboes   and    new   hells    wherein 
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they  might  include  our  books  also  within  the  number 
of  their  damned.  And  this  was  the  rare  morsel 
so  officiously  snatched  up  and  so  ill-favouredly  imi- 
tated by  our  inquisiturient  bishops  and  the  atten- 
dant minorites  their  chaplains.  That  ye  like  not 
now  these  most  certain  authors  of  this  licensing 
order,  and  that  all  sinister  intention  was  far  distant 
from  your  thoughts  when  ye  were  importuned  the 
passing  it  all  men  who  know  the  integrit}^  of  your 
actions,  and  how  ye  honour  truth,  will  clear  ye 
readily. 

But  some  will  say.  What  though  the  inventors 
were  bad,  the  thing  for  all  that  may  be  good  ?  It 
may  so ;  yet  if  that  thing  be  no  such  deep  invention 
but  obvious,  and  easy  for  any  man  to  light  on,  and 
yet  best  and  wisest  commonwealths  through  all  ages 
and  occasions  have  forborne  to  use  it,  and  falsest 
seducers  and  oppressors  of  men  were  the  first  who 
took  it  up,  and  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  obstruct 
and  hinder  the  first  approach  of  reformation,  I  am  of 
those  who  believe  it  will  be  a  harder  alchemy  than 
Lullius  ever  knew,  to  sublimate  any  good  use  out  of 
such  an  invention.  Yet  this  only  is  what  I  request 
to  gain  from  this  reason,  that  it  may  be  held  a  dan* 
gerous  and  suspicious  fruit,  as  certainly  it  deserves, 
for  the  tree  that  bore  it,  until  I  can  dissect  one 
by  one  the  properties  it  has.  But  I  have  first  to 
finish  as  was  propounded,  what  is  to  be  thought  in 
general  of  reading  books^  whatever  sort  they  be»  and 
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whether  be  more  the  benefit  or  the  harm  that  thence 
proceeds  ? 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  examples  of  Moses,  Daniel, 
and  Paul,  who  were  skilful  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  which  could  not 
probably  be  without  reading  their  books  of  all  sorts, 
in  Paul  especially,  who  tliought  it  no  defilement  to 
insert  into  Holy  Scripture  the  sentences  of  three 
Greek  poets,  and  one  of  them  a  tragedian,  the  question 
was  notwithstanding  sometimes  controverted  among 
the  primitive  doctors,  but  with  great  odds  on  that 
side  which  affirmed  it  both  lawful  and  profitable,  as 
was  then  evidently  perceived,  when  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate and  subtlest  enemy  to  our  faith  made  a  decree 
forbidding  Christians  the  study  of  heathen  learning  ; 
for,  said  he,  they  wound  us  with  our  own  weapons, 
and  with  our  own  arts  and  sciences  they  overcome  us. 
And,  indeed,  the  Christians  were  put  so  to  their  shifts 
by  this  crafty  means,  and  so  much  in  danger  to 
decline  into  all  ignorance,  that  the  two  ApoUinarii 
were  fain,  as  a  man  may  say,  to  coin  all  the  seven 
liberal  sciences  out  of  the  Bibl^  reducing  it  into 
divers  forms  of  orations,  poems,  dialogues,  even  to 
the  calculating  of  a  new  Christian  grammar.  But 
saith  the  historian  Socrates  :  The  providence  of  God 
provided  better  than  the  industry  of  Apollinarius  and 
his  son  by  taking  away  that  illiterate  law  with  the 
life  of  him  who  devised  it  So  great  an  injury  they 
then  held  it  to  be  deprived  of  Hellenic  learning; 
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and  thought  it  a  persecution  more  undermining  and 
secretly  decaying  the  Church  than  the  open  cruelty  of 
Decius  or  Dioclesian.  And  perhaps  it  was  with  the 
same  politic  drift  that  the  Devil  whipped  St.  Jerome 
in  a  lenten  dream,  for  reading  Cicero ;  or  else  it  was 
a  phantasm  bred  by  the  fever  which  had  then  seized 
him.  For  had  an  angel  been  his  discipliner,  unless  it 
were  for  dwelling  too  much  upon  Ciceronianisms, 
and  had  chastised  the  reading,  not  the  vanity,  it  had 
been  plainly  partial,  first,  to  correct  him  for  grave 
Cicero,  and  not  for  scurril  Plautus  whom  he  confesses 
to  have  been  reading  not  long  before,  next,  to  correct 
him  only,  and  let  so  many  more  ancient  fathers  wax 
old  in  those  pleasant  and  florid  studies  without  the 
lash  of  such  a  tutoring  apparition  ;  insomuch  that 
Basil  teaches  how  some  good  use  may  be  made  of 
"  Margites,"  a  sportful  poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by 
Homer ;  and  why  not  then  of  "  Morgante,"  an  Italian 
romance  much  to  the  same  purpose }  But  if  it  be 
agreed  we  shall  be  tried  by  visions,  there  is  a  vision 
recorded  by  Eusebius  far  ancienter  than  this  tale  of 
Jerome  to  the  nun  Eustochium,  and  besides  has 
nothing  of  a  fever  in  it.  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
was  about  the  year  240  a  person  of  great  name  in 
the  Church  for  piety  and  learning,  who  had  wont  to 
avail  himself  much  against  heretics  by  being  conver- 
sant in  their  books  ;  until  a  certain  Presbyter  laid  it 
scrupulously  to  his  conscience,  how  he  durst  venture 
himself  among  those  defiling  volumes.     The  worthy 
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man,  loth  to  give  offence,  fell  into  a  new  debate  with 
himself  what  was  to  be  thought ;  when  suddenly  a 
vision  sent  from  God — it  his  is  own  epistle  that  so 
avers  it — confirmed  him  in  these  words  :  "  Read  any 
books  whatever  come  to  thy  hands,  for  thou  art 
sufficient  both  to  judge  aright  and  to  examine  each 
matter."  To  tliis  revelation  he  assented  the  sooner, 
as  he  confesses,  because  it  was  answerable  to  that  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians  :  "  Prove  all  things  ; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  And  he  might  have 
added  another  remarkable  saying  of  the  same  author: 
"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  not  only  meats  and 
drinks,  but  all  kind  of  knowledge  whether  of  good  or 
evil ;  the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  consequently 
the  books,  if  the  will  and  conscience  be  not  defiled. 
For  books  are  as  meats  and  viands  arc,  some  of  good, 
some  of  evil  substance  ;  and  yet  God  in  that  unapo- 
cryphal  vision  said,  without  exception,  "  Rise,  Peter, 
kill  and  eat,"  leaving  the  choice  to  each  man's  dis- 
cretion. Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome  ;  and  best 
books  to  a  naughty  mind  are  not  unappliable  to 
occasions  of  evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good 
nourishment  in  the  healthiest  concoction  ;  but  herein 
the  difference  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet 
and  judicious  reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  dis- 
cover, to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate. 
Whereof  what  better  witness  can  ye  expect  I  should 
produce  than  one  of  your  own  now  sitting  in  Parlia- 
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menty  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land, 
Mr.  Selden,  whose  volume  of  natural  and  national 
laws  proves,  not  only  by  great  authorities  brought 
together,  but   by  exquisite    reasons   and    theorems 
almost  mathematically  demonstrative,  that  all  opi- 
nions, yea,  errors,  known,  read,  and  collated,  are  of 
main  service  and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  what  is  truest.     I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
when  God  did  enlarge  the  universal  diet  of   man's 
body,  saving  ever  the  rules  of  temperance,  he  then 
also,  as  before,  left  arbitrary  the  dieting  and  repast- 
ing  of  our  minds ;  as  wherein  every  mature  man 
might  have  to  exercise  his  own    leading  capacity. 
How  great  a  virtue  is  temperance,  how    much    of 
moment  through  the  whole  life  of  man !      Yet  God 
commits  the   managing  so   great   a   trust,  without 
particular  law  or  prescription,  wholly  to  the  demea- 
nour of  every  grown   man.     And  therefore,  when 
He   himself   tabled    the    Jews    from    heaven,  that 
omer  which  was  every  man's  daily  portion  of  manna 
is  computed  to  have  been  more  than  might  have 
well  sufficed   the  heartiest   feeder  thrice  as  many 
meals.     For  those  actions,  which  enter  into  a  man 
rather  than  issue  out  of  him  and  therefore  defile  not, 
God  uses  not  to  captivate  under  a  perpetual  child- 
hood of  prescription,  but  trusts  him  with  the  gift  of 
reason  to  be  his  own  chooser ;  there  were  but  little 
work  left  for  preaching,  if  law  and  compulsion  should 
grow  so  fast  upon  those  things  which  heretofore  were 
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governed  only  by  exhortation.     Solomon  informs  us 
that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  but 
neither  he  nor  other  inspired  author  tells  us  that 
such  or  such  reading  is  unlawful :  yet  certainly  had 
God  thought  good  to  limit  us  herein,  it  had  been 
much  more  expedient  to  have  told   us  what  was 
unlawful    than  what  was  wearisome.     As   for  the 
burning    of  those    Ephesian    books   by  St.    Paul's 
converts,  it    is  replied    the   books   were   magic,  the 
Syriac   so  renders  them.     It  was  a  private  act,  a 
voluntary  act,  and  leaves  us  to  a  voluntary  imita- 
tion ;  the  men  in  remorse  burnt  those  books  which 
were  their  own  ;  the  magistrate  by  this  example  is 
not   appointed;    these   men   practised   the   books, 
another  might  perhaps  have  read  them  in  some  sort 
usefully.     Good  and  evil  we  know  in  the  field  of 
this  world  grow  up  together  almost  inseparably ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and  inter- 
woven with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many 
cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that 
those  confused  seeds,  which  were  imposed  on  Psyche 
as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull  out  and  sort  asunder, 
were  not  more  intermixed.     It  was  from  out  the  rind 
of  one  apple  tasted  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  as  two  twins  cleaving  together  leapt  forth  into 
the  world.     And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which 
Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to 
say,  of  knowing  good   by  evil.     As  therefore  the 
state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  to 
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choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  can  apprehend  and 
consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
sures, and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true 
warfaring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to 
be  run  for  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly 
we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring 
impurity  much  rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is 
trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue 
therefore  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice 
promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an 
excremental  whiteness;  which  was  the  reason  why 
our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser,  whom  I  dare  be 
known  to  think  a  better  teacher  then  Scotus  or 
Aquinas,  describing  true  temperance  under  the 
person  of  Guyon,  brings  him  in  with  his  palmer 
through  the  cave  of  Mammon  and  the  bower  of 
earthly  bliss,  that  he  might  sec  and  know,  and  yet 
abstain.  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey 
of  vice  is  in  this  world  so  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
ting of  human  virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  error  to 
the  confirmation  of  truth,  how  can  we  more  safely 
and  with  less  danger  scout  into  the  regions  of  sin 
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and  falsity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates, 
and  hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ?     And  this  is  the 
benefit  which  may  be  had  of  books  promiscuously 
read.     But  of  the  harm  that  may  result  hence  three 
kinds    are    usually   reckoned :    First,  is  feared  the 
infection   that   may  spread ;   but   then  all   human 
learning  and  controversy  in  religious  points  must 
remove  out  of  the  world,  yea,  the  Bible  itself ;  for 
that    ofttimes    relates   blasphemy    not     nicely,    it 
describes    the   carnal    sense    of  wicked    men    not 
unel^antly,  it  brings  in  holiest   men   passionately 
murmuring    against   Providence    through    all    the 
arguments  of  Epicurus;  in  other  great  disputes  it 
answers    dubiously   and    darkly   to    the    common 
reader :     and    ask    a    Talmudist    what    ails    the 
modesty  of  his  marginal  Keri,  that  Moses  and  all 
the  Prophets  cannot  persuade  him  to  pronounce  the 
textual  Chetiv.     For  these  causes  we  all  know  the 
Bible  itself  put  by  the  Papist  into  the  first  rank  of 
prohibited  books.     The  ancientest  Fathers  must  be 
next  removed,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
Eusebian    book    of    Evangelic    preparation,  trans- 
mitting our  ears  through    a  hoard  of  heathenish 
obscenities  to  receive  the  Gospel.     Who  finds  not 
that  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  others  discover 
more  heresies  than  they  well  confute,  and  that  oft 
for  heresy  which  is  the  truer  opinion  ?     Nor  boots  it 
to  say  for   these,  and  all   the  heathen  writers  of 
greatest  infection,  if  it   must  be  thought  so,  with 
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whom  is  bound  up  the  life  of  human  learning,  that 
they  wrote  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  long  as  we  are 
sure  those  languages  are  known  as  well  to  the  worst 
of  men,  who  are  both  most  able  and  most  diligent 
to  instil  the  poison  they  suck,  first  into  the  Courts 
of  Princes,  acquainting  them  with  the  choicest 
delights  and  criticisms  of  sin :  as  perhaps  did  that 
Petronius  whom  Nero  called  his  Arbiter,  the  master 
of  his  revels ;  and  that  notorious  ribald  of  Arezzo, 
dreaded,  and  yet  dear  to  the  Italian  courtiers.  I 
name  not  him^  for  posterity's  sake,  whom  Harry  the 
Eighth  named  in  merriment  his  Vicar  of  Hell.  By 
which  compendious  way  all  the  contagion  that 
foreign  books  can  infuse  will  find  a  passage  to  the 
people  far  easier  and  shorter  than  an  Indian  voyage, 
though  it  could  be  sailed  either  by  the  north  of 
Cathay  eastward  or  of  Canada  westward,  while  our 
Spanish  licensing  gags  the  English  press  never  so 
severely.  But,  on  the  other  side,  that  infection 
which  is  from  books  of  controversy  in  religion  is 
more  doubtful  and  dangerous  to  the  learned  than  to 
the  Ignorant ;  and  yet  those  books  must  be  per- 
mitted untouched  by  the  licenser.  It  will  be  hard 
to  instance  where  any  ignorant  man  hath  been  ever 
seduced  by  Papistical  book  in  English,  unless  it 
were  commended  and  expounded  to  him  by  some  of 
that  clergy ;  and  indeed  all  such  tractates,  whether 
false  or  true,  are  as  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  to 
the  Eunucht  not  to  be  **  understood  without  a  guide." 
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But  of  our  priests  and  doctors  how  many  have  been 
corrupted  by  studying  the  comments  of  Jesuits 
and  Sorbonnists,  and  how  fast  they  could  transfuse 
that  corruption  into  the  people  our  experience  is 
both  late  and  sad.  It  is  not  forgot  since  the  acute 
and  distinct  Arminius  was  perverted  merely  by  the 
perusing  of  a  nameless  discourse  written  at  Delft, 
which  at  first  he  took  in  hand  to  confute.  Seeing 
therefore  that  those  books,  and  those  in  great  abun- 
dance, which  are  likeliest  to  taint  both  life  and  doc-i 
trine,  cannot  be  suppressed  without  the  fall  of  learn- 
ing and  of  all  ability  in  disputation  ;  and  that  these 
books  of  either  sort  are  most  and  soonest  catching  to 
the  learned,  from  whom  to  the  common  people  what- 
ever is  heretical  or  dissolute  may  quickly  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  that  evil  manners  are  as  perfectly  learnt 
without  books  a  thousand  other  ways  which  cannot 
be  stopped,  and  evil  doctrine  not  with  books  can 
propagate,  except  a  teacher  guide,  which  he  might 
also  do  without  writing  and  so  beyond  prohibiting,  I 
am  not  able  to  unfold  how  this  cautelous  enterprise 
of  licensing  can  be  exempted  from  the  number  of 
vain  and  impossible  attempts.  And  he  who  were 
pleasantly  disposed  could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it 
to  the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate. 
Besides  another  inconvenience,  if  learned  men  be  the 
first  receivers  out  of  books  and  dispreaders  both  of 
vice  and  error,  how  shall  the  licensers  themselves  be 
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confided  in,  unless  we  can  confer  upon  them,  or  they 
assume  to  themselves,  above  all  others  in  the  land, 
the  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptedness  ?  And 
again,  if  it  be  true  that  a  wise  man  like  a  good 
refiner  can  gather  gold  out  of  the  drossiest  volume^ 
and  that  a  fool  will  be  a  fool  with  the  best  book, 
yea,  or  without  book,  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any  advantage  to  his 
wisdom^  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from  a  fool  that 
which  being  restrained  will  be  no  hindrance  to  his 
folly.  For  if  there  should  be  so  much  exactness 
always  used  to  keep  that  from  him  which  is  unfit  for 
his  reading,  we  should,  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle 
not  only,  but  of  Solomon  and  of  our  Saviour,  not 
vouchsafe  him  good  precepts,  and  by  consequence 
not  willingly  admit  him  to  good  books,  as  being 
certain  that  a  wise  man  will  make  better  use  of  an 
idle  pamphlet  than  a  fool  will  do  of  sacred  Scripture. 
Tis  next  alleged  we  must  not  expose  ourselves  to 
temptations  without  necessity,  and  next  to  that,  not 
employ  our  time  in  vain  things.  To  both  these 
objections  one  answer  will  serve,  out  of  the  grounds 
already  laid,  that  to  all  men  such  books  are  not 
temptations  nor  vanities,  but  useful  drug^  and 
materials  wherewith  to  temper  and  compose  effective 
and  strong  medicines,  which  man's  life  cannot  want 
The  rest,  as  children  and  childish  men,  who  have  not 
tlie  art  to  qualify  and  prepare  these  working  minerals, 
well    may   be   exhorted    to   forbear,    but   hindered 
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forcibly  they  cannot  be  by  all  the  licensing  that 
sainted  Inquisition  could  ever  yet  contrive,  which  is 
what  I  promised  to  deliver  next :  that  this  order  of 
licensing  conduces  nothing  to  the  end  for  which  it 
was  framed,  and  hath  almost  prevented  me  by 
being  clear  already  while  thus  much  hath  been  ex- 
plaining. See  the  ingenuity  of  Truth,  who,  when  she 
gets  a  free  and  willing  hand,  opens  herself  faster 
than  the  pace  of  method  and  discourse  can  overtake 
her.  It  was  the  task  which  I  began  with,  to  show 
that  no  nation,  or  well  instituted  state,  if  they  valued 
books  at  all,  did  ever  use  this  way  of  licensing  ;  and 
it  might  be  answered,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  prudence 
lately  discovered  ;  to  which  I  return  that,  as  it  was 
a  thing  slight  and  obvious  to  think  on,  so  if  it  had 
been  difficult  to  find  out  there  wanted  not  among 
them  long  since  who  suggested  such  a  course,  which 
they  not  following,  leave  us  a  pattern  of  their  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  not  the  not  knowing,  but  the  not 
approving,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  using  it. 
Plato,  a  man  of  high  authority  indeed,  but  least  of  all 
for  his  Commonwealth,  in  the  book  of  his  laws, 
which  no  city  ever  yet  received,  fed  his  fancy  with 
making  many  edicts  to  his  airy  burgomasters,  which 
they  who  otherwise  admire  him  wish  had  been  rather 
buried  and  excused  in  the  genial  *  cups  of  an 
academic  night-sitting  ;  by  which  laws  he  seems  to 
tolerate  no  kind  of  learning  but  by  unalterable 
decree,  consisting  most  of  practical  traditions,  to  the 
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attainment  whereof  a  library  of  smaller  bulk  than  hb 
own  Dialogues  would  be  abundant.  And  there  also 
enacts  that  no  poet  should  so  much  as  read  to  any 
private  man  what  he  had  written,  until  the  judges 
and  law-keepers  had  seen  it  and  allowed  it.  But 
that  Plato  meant  this  law  peculiarly  to  that  com- 
monwealth which  he  had  imagined,  and  to  no  other, 
IS  evident.  Why  was  he  not  else  a  lawgiver  to 
himself,  but  a  transgressor,  and  to  be  expelled  by 
his  own  magistrates,  both  for  the  wanton  epigrams 
and  dialogues  which  he  made,  and  his  perpetual 
reading  of  Sophron  Mimus  and  Aristophanes^  books 
of  grossest  infamy,  and  also  for  commending  the 
latter  of  them,  though  he  were  the  malicious  libeller 
of  his  chief  friends,  to  be  read  by  the  tyrant  Diony- 
sius,  who  had  little  need  of  such  trash  to  spend  his 
time  on  ?  But  that  he  knew  this  licensing  of  poems 
had  reference  and  dependence  to  many  other 
provisoes  there  set  down  in  his  fancied  republic, 
which  in  this  world  could  have  no  place ;  and  so 
neither  he  himself  nor  any  magistrate  or  city  ever 
imitated  that  course,  which,  taken  apart  from  those 
other  collateral  injunctions,  must  needs  be  vain  and 
fruitless.  For  if  they  fell  upon  one  kind  of  strict- 
ness, unless  their  care  were  equal  to  regulate  all 
other  things  of  like  aptness  to  corrupt  the  mind,  that 
single  endeavour  they  knew  would  be  but  a  fond 
labour :  to  shut  and  fortify  one  gate  against  comip* 
tion,  and  be  necessitated  to  leave  others  round  about 
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wide  open.  If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby 
to  rectify  manners,  we  must  regulate  all  recreations 
and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to  man.  No 
music  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but 
what  is  grave  and  Doric.  There  must  be  licensing 
dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion,  or  deportment  be 
taught  our  youdi  but  what  by  their  allowance  shall 
be  thought  honest ;  for  such  Plato  was  provided  of. 
It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers 
to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars 
in  every  house  ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  prattle 
as  they  do,  but  must  be  licensed  what  they  may  say. 
And  who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals, 
that  whisper  softness  in  chambers?  The  windows 
also,  and  the  balconies,  must  be  thought  on  :  there 
are  shrewd  books  with  dangerous  frontispieces  set 
to  sale ;  who  shall  prohibit  them }  Shall  twenty 
licensers }  The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors 
to  inquire  what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec 
reads,  even  to  the  ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every 
municipal  fiddler,  for  these  are  the  countryman's 
Arcadias  and  his  Montemayors.  Next,  what  more 
national  corruption,  for  which  England  hears  ill 
abroad,  than  household  gluttony  ?  Who  shall  be  the 
rectors  of  our  daily  rioting  i  and  what  shall  be  done 
to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that  frequent  those  houses 
where  drunkenness  is  sold  and  harboured  ?  Our 
garments  also  should  be  referred  to  the  licensing  of 
some  more  sober  work*masters  to  see  them  cut  into 
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a  less  wanton  garb.  Who  shall  regulate  all  the 
mixed  conversation  of  our  youth,  male  and  female 
together,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this  country  ?  who 
shall  still  appoint  what  shall  be  discoursed,  what 
presumed,  and  no  further  ?  Lastly,  who  shall  forbid 
and  separate  all  idle  resort,  all  evil  company? 
These  things  will  be,  and  must  be;  but  how 
they  shall  be  less  hurtful,  how  less  enticing, 
herein  consists  the  grave  and  governing  wisdom  of  a 
State.  To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic 
and  Utopian  polities,  which  never  can  be  drawn  into 
use,  will  not  mend  our  condition  ;  but  to  ordain 
wisely  as  in  this  world  of  evil,  in  the  midst  whereof 
God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably.  Nor  is  it  Plato's 
licensing  of  books  will  do  this,  which  necessarily  pulls 
along  with  it  so  many  other  kinds  of  licensing,  as  will 
make  us  all  both  ridiculous  and  weary,  and  yet 
frustrate ;  but  those  unwritten^  or  at  least  uncon- 
straining  laws  of  virtuous  education,  religious  and  civil 
nurture,  which  Plato  there  mentions  as  the  bonds  and 
ligaments  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  pillars  and  the 
sustainers  of  every  written  statute ;  these  they  be 
which  will  bear  chief  sway  in  such  matters  as  these, 
when  all  licensing  will  be  easily  eluded.  Impunity 
and  remissness,  for  certain,  are  the  bane  of  a  Common- 
wealth ;  but  here  the  great  art  lies  to  discern  in 
what  the  law  is  to  bid  restraint  and  punishment,  and 
in  what  things  persuasion  only  is  to  work.  If  tvtry 
action  which  is  good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years^ 
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were  to  be  under  pittance  and  prescription  and 
compulsion,  what  were  virtue  but  a  name,  what 
praise  could  be  then  due  to  well-doing,  what 
grammercy  to  be  sober,  just,  or  continent  ?  Many 
there  be  that  complain  of  Divine  Providence  for 
suffering  Adam  to  transgress.  Foolish  tongues! 
When  God  gave  him  reason.  He  gave  him  freedom  to 
choose,  for  reason  is  but  choosing ;  he  had  been  else 
a  mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the 
motions.  We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience 
or  love  or  gift  which  is  of  force  :  God  therefore  left 
him  free,  set  before  him  a  provoking  object,  ever 
almost  in  his  eyes ;  herein  consisted  his  merit, 
herein  the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praise  of  his 
abstinence.  Wherefore  did  He  create  passions  within 
us,  pleasures  round  about  us,  but  that  these  rightly 
tempered  are  the  very  ingredients  of  virtue  ?  They 
are  not  skilful  considerers  of  human  things  who 
imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of 
sin ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  a  huge  heap  increasing 
under  the  very  act  of  diminishing,  though  some  part 
of  it  may  for  a  time  be  withdrawn  from  some  persons, 
it  cannot  from  all  in  such  a  universal  thing  as  books 
are ;  and  when  this  is  done,  yet  the  sin  remains 
entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a  covetous  man  all  his 
treasure,  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left :  ye  cannot  bereave 
him  of  his  covetousness.  Banish  all  objects  of  lust, 
shut  up  all  youth  into  the  severest  discipline  that  can 
be  exercised  in  any  hermitage,  ye  cannot  make  them 
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chaste  that  came  not  thither  so  ;  such  great  care  and 
wisdom  is  required  to  the  right  managing  of  diis 
point.  Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by  this  means ; 
look  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we 
expel  of  virtue  :  for  the  matter  of  them  both  is  the 
same  ;  remove  that,  and  ye  remove  them  both  alike. 
This  justifies  the  high  providence  of  God,  who 
tliough  He  command  us  temperance,  justice,  con- 
tinence^ yet  pours  out  before  us  even  to  a  profuseness 
all  desirable  things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can 
wander  beyond  all  limit  and  satiety.  Why  should 
we  then  affect  a  rigour  contrary  to  the  manner  of  God 
and  of  Nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means 
which  books  freely  permitted  are,  both  to  the  trial  of 
virtue  and  the  exercise  of  truth.  It  would  be  better 
done  to  learn  that  the  law  must  needs  be  frivolous 
which  goes  to  restrain  things  uncertainly  and  yet 
equally  working  to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I 
the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred 
before  many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance 
of  evil-doing.  For  God  sure  esteems  the  growth  and 
completing  of  one  virtuous  person  more  than  the 
restraint  of  ten  vicious.  And  albeit  whatever  thing 
we  hear  or  see,  sitting,  walking,  travelling,  or 
conversing,  may  be  fitly  called  our  book,  and  is  of  the 
same  effect  that  writings  are,  yet  grant  the  thing  to 
be  prohibited  were  only  books,  it  appears  that  this 
order  hitherto  is  far  insufficient  to  the  end  which  it 
intends.     Do  we  not  see,  not  once  or  oftener,  but 
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weekly     that     continued    Court-libel    against    the 
Parliament  and  City,  printed,  as  the  wet  sheets  can 
witness^  and  dispersed  among  us  for  all  that  licensing 
can  do  ?     Yet  this  is  the  prime  service  a  man  would 
think,  wherein  this  order  should  give  proof  of  itself. 
If   it  were    executed,    you'll    say.     But   certain,    if 
execution   be  remiss  or  blindfold  now  and  in  this 
particular,  what  will  it  be  hereafter   and   in   other 
books?     If  then   the  order  shall  not  be  vain  and 
frustrate^  behold  a  new  labour.  Lords  and  Commons ! 
Ye  must  repeal  and  proscribe  all  scandalous  and  un- 
licensed books  already  printed  and  divulged,  after  ye 
have  drawn  them  up  into  a  list,  that  all  may  know 
which  are  condemned  and  which  not,  and  ordain  that 
no  foreign  books  be  delivered  out  of  custody  till  they 
have    been  read  over.     This  office  will  i:eqnire  the 
whole   time  of  not  a  few  overseers,  and  those  no 
vulgar  men.     There  be  also  books  which  are  partly 
useful  and  excellent,  partly  culpable  and  pernicious ; 
this  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials  to  make 
expurgations  and   expunctions,  that   the  common- 
wealth of  learning  be  not  damnified.     In  fine,  when 
the  multitude  of  books  increase  upon  their  hands, 
ye  must  be  fain  to  catalogue  all  those  printers  who 
are  found  frequently  offending,  and  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  their  whole  suspected  typography.     In 
a  word,  that  this  your  order  may  be  exact,  and  not 
deficient,  ye  must  reform  it  perfectly  according  to  the 
model  of  Trent  and  Seville,  which  I  know  ye  abhor 
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• 
to  do.  Yet  though  ye  should  condescend  to  this, 
which  God  forbid,  the  order  still  would  be  but 
fruitless  and  defective  to  that  end  whereto  ye  meant 
it.  If  to  prevent  sects  and  schisms,  who  is  so 
unread  or  so  uncatechized  in  story,  that  hath  not 
heard  of  many  sects  refusing  books  as  a  hindrance, 
and  preserving  their  doctiine  unmixed  for  many  ages 
only  by  unwritten  traditions  ?  The  Christian  faith, 
for  that  was  once  a  schism,  is  not  unknown  to  have 
spread  all  over  Asia  ere  any  Gospel  or  Epistle  was 
seen  in  writing.  If  the  amendment  of  manners  be 
aimed  at,  look  into  Italy  and  Spain,  whether  those 
places  be  one  scruple  the  better,  the  honester,  the 
wiser,  the  chaster,  since  all  the  inquisitional  rigour 
that  hath  been  executed  upon  books. 

Another  reason,  whereby  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  order  will  miss  the  end  it  seeks,  consider  by  the 
quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.  It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  who  is  made  judge  to 
sit  upon  tlie  birth  or  death  of  books,  whether  they 
may  be  wafted  into  this  world  or  not,  had  need  to  be 
a  man  above  the  common  measure,  both  studious, 
learned,  and  judicious ;  there  may  be  else  no  mean 
mistakes  in  the  censure  of  what  is  passable  or  not, 
which  is  also  no  mean  injury.  If  he  be  of  such 
worth  as  behoves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
tedious  and  unpleasing  journey-work,  a  greater  loss 
of  time  levied  upon  his  head,  than  to  be  made  the 
perpetual  reader  of  unchosen  books  and  pamphlets, 
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ofttimes  huge  volumes.  There  is  no  book  that  is 
acceptable  unless  at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be 
enjoined  the  reading  of  that  at  all  times,  and  in  a 
hand  scarce  legible,  whereof  three  pages  would  not 
down  at  any  time  in  the  fairest  print,  is  an  imposi- 
tion which  I  cannot  believe  how  he  that  values  time 
and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  sensible  nostril, 
should  be  able  to  endure.  In  this  one  thing  I  crave 
leave  of  the  present  licensers  to  be  pardoned  for  so 
thinking,  who  doubtless  took  this  office  up  looking 
on  it  through  their  obedience  to  the  Parliament, 
whose  command  perhaps  made  all  things  seem  easy 
and  unlaborious  to  them ;  but  that  this  short  trial 
hath  wearied  them  out  already,  their  own  expressions 
and  excuses  to  them  who  make  so  many  journeys  to 
solicit  their  licence  are  testimony  enough.  Seeing 
therefore  those  who  now  possess  the  employment  by 
all  evident  signs  wish  themselves  well  rid  of  it,  and 
that  no  man  of  worth,  none  that  is  not  a  plain 
unthrift  of  his  own  hours,  is  ever  likely  to  succeed 
them,  except  he  mean  to  put  himself  to  the  salary 
of  a  press  correcter,  we  may  easily  foresee  what 
kind  of  licensers  we  are  to  expect  hereafter,  either 
ignorant,  imperious,  and  remiss,  or  basely  pecuniary. 
This  is  what  I  had  to  show  wherein  this  order  can- 
not conduce  to  that  end  whereof  it  bears  the  intention. 
I  lastly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can  do  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest 
discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be  offered  to 
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learning  and  to  learned  men.  It  was  the  complaint 
and  lamentation  of  prelates  upon  every  least  breath 
of  a  motion  to  remove  pluralities  and  distribute  more 
equally  Church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy,  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loth  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  of  false  pre« 
tenders  to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre  or  any  other  end  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that 
lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of 
those  whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of 
mankind,  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the 
judgment  and  the  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a 
common  repute  in  learning  and  never  yet  ofiendedi 
as  not  to  count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a 
tutor  and  examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism  or 
something  of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure 
and  indignity  to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit  that  can 
be  put  upon  him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man 
over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped 
the  ferule  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  ? 
if  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no 
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more  than   the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his 
pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory 
eyes  of  a  temporizing  and  extemporizing  licenser? 
He  who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift 
not  being  known  to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the 
hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no  great  argument  to 
think  himself  reputed  in  the  Commonwealth  wherein 
he  was  born  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner. 
When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he  summons  up  ail 
his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist  him  ;  he  searches, 
meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely  consults  and  con* 
fers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  after  all  which  done 
he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in  what  he  writes  as 
well  as  any  that  wrote  before  him  ;  if  in  this  the  most 
consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years, 
no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilities  can  bring 
him  to  that  state  of  maturity  as  not  to  be  still  mis- 
trusted and  suspected,  unless  he  carry  all  his  con- 
siderate diligence;  all   his  midnight  watchings,  and 
expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty  view  of  an 
unleisured   licenser,  perhaps  much  his  younger,  per- 
haps far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who 
never  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing,  and  if  he 
be  not  repulsed  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print 
like  a  puny  with  his  guardian  and  his  censor's  hand 
on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer,  it  cannot  be  but  a 
dishonour  and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book, 
to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.     And  what 
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if  the  author  shall  be  one  so  copious  of  fancy  as  to 
have  many  things  well  worth  the  adding  come  into 
his  mind  after  licensing,  while  the  book  is  yet  under 
the  press,  which  not  seldom  happens  to  the  best  and 
diligentest  writers  ;  and  that  perhaps  a  dozen  times 
in  one  book  ?     The  printer  dares  not  go  beyond  his 
licensed  copy ;  so  often  then  must  the  author  trudge 
to  his  leave-giver^  that  those  his  new  insertions  may 
be  viewed,  and  many  a  jaunt  will  be  made  ere  that 
licenser,  for  it  must  be  the  same  man,  can  either  be 
found,  or  found  at  leisure ;   meanwhile  either  the 
press  must  stand  still,  which  is  no  small  damage,  cf 
the  author  lose  his  accuratest  thoughts  and  send  the 
book  forth  worse  than  he  had  made  it,  which  to  a 
diligent  writer  is  the  greatest  melancholy  and  vexa- 
tion that  can  befall.     And  how  can  a  man   teach 
with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of  teaching,  how  can 
he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  else 
had  better  be  silent^  when  as  all  he  teaches,  all  he 
delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition,  under  the  correction 
of  his  patriarchal  licenser  to  blot  or  alter  what  pre- 
cisely accords  not  with  the  hidebound  humour  which 
he  calls  his  judgment ;  when  every  acute  reader  upon 
the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  licence,  will  be  ready  with 
these  like  words  to  ding  the  book  a  quoit's  distance 
from  him : — '^  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I  endure  not 
an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the  wardship 
of  an  overseeing  fist ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  licenser, 
but  that  I  have  bis  own  hand  here  for  his  arrc^ance ; 
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who  shall  warrant  me  his  judgment  ? "  "  The  State,  sir," 
replies  the  stationer ;  but  has  a  quick  return, ''  The 
State  shall  be  my  governors,  but  not  my  critics ; 
they  may  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  a  licenser  as 
easily  as  this  licenser  may  be  mistaken  in  an  author : 
this  is  some  common  stuff;"  and  he  might  add  from 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  such  authorized  books  are 
but  the  language  of  the  times.  For  though  a  licenser 
should  happen  to  be  judicious  more  than  ordinary, 
which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of  the  next  succession, 
yet  his  very  office  and  his  commission  enjoins  him  to 
let  pass  nothing  but  what  is  vulgarly  received  already. 
Nay,  which  is  more  lamentable,  if  the  work  of  any 
deceased  author,  though  never  so  famous  in  his  life- 
time and  even  to  this  day,  come  to  their  hands  for 
licence  to  be  printed  or  reprinted,  if  there  be  found 
in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  uttered 
in  the  height  of  zeal,  and  who  knows  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit,  yet  not 
suiting  with  every  low  decrepit  humour  of  their  own, 
though  it  were  Knox  himself,  the  reformer  of  a  king- 
dom, that  spake  it,  they  will  not  pardon  him  their 
dash ;  the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall  to  all  pos- 
terity be  lost  for  the  fearfulness  or  the  presumptuous 
rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenser.  And  to  what  an 
author  this  violence  hath  been  lately  done,  and  in 
what  book  of  greatest  consequence  to  be  faithfully 
published,  I  could  now  instance,  but  shall  forbear  till 
a  more  convenient  season.     Yet  if  these  things  be 
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not  resented  seriously  and  timely  by  them  who  have 
the  remedy  in  their  power,  but  that  such  iron  moulds 
as  these  shall  have  authority  to  gnaw  out  the  choicest 
periods  of  exquisitest  books,  and  to  commit  such  a  i 
treacherous  fraud  against  the  orphan  remainders  of 
worthiest  men  after  death,  the  more  sorrow  will 
belong  to  that  hapless  race  of  men  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  have  understanding.  Henceforth  let  no  man 
care  to  learn,  or  care  to  be  more  than  worldly  wise ; 
for  certainly  in  higher  matters  to  be  ignorant  and 
slothful,  to  be  a  common  steadfast  dunce,  will  be  the 
only  pleasant  life  and  only  in  request. 

And  as  it  is  a  particular  disesteem  of  every 
knowing  person  alive,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
written  labours  and  monuments  of  the  dead,  so  to 
me  it  seems  an  undervaluing  and  vilifying  of  the 
whole  nation.  I  cannot  set  so  light  by  all  the 
invention,  the  art,  the  wit,  the  grave  and  solid 
judgment,  which  is  in  England,  as  that  it  can  be 
comprehended  in  any  twenty  capacities  how  good 
soever ;  much  less  that  it  should  not  pass  except 
their  superintendence  be  over  it,  except  it  be  sifted 
and  strained  with  their  strainers,  that  it  should  be 
uncurrent  without  theif  manual  stamp.  Truth  and 
understanding  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  mono- 
polized and  traded  in  by  tickets  and  statutes  and 
standards.  We  must  not  think  to  make  a  staple 
commodity  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  land,  to 
mark  and  licence  it  like  our  broadcloth  and  our  wool- 
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packs.  What  is  it  but  a  servitude  like  that 
imposed  by  the  Philistines^  not  to  be  allowed  the 
sharpening  of  our  own  axes  and  coulters,  but  we 
must  repair  from  all  quarters  to  twenty  licensing 
foi^es.  Had  any  one  written  and  divulged  erroneous 
things  and  scandalous  to  honest  life,  misusing  and 
forfeiting  the  esteem  had  cf  his  reason  among  men, 
if  after  conviction  this  only  censure  were  adjudged 
him,  that  he  should  never  henceforth  write  but  what 
were  first  examined  by  an  appointed  officer,  whose 
hand  should  be  annexed  to  pass  his  credit  for  him 
that  now  he  might  be  safely  read,  it  could  not  be 
apprehended  less  than  a  disgraceful  punishment 
Whence  to  include  the  whole  nation,  and  those  that 
never  yet  thus  offended,  under  such  a  diffident  and 
suspectful  prohibition,  may  plainly  be  understood 
what  a  disparagement  it  is ;  so  much  the  more, 
when  as  debtors  and  delinquents  may  walk  abroad 
without  a  keeper,  but  inoffensive  books  must  not 
stir  forth  without  a  visible  gaoler  in  their  title.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  common  people  less  than  a  reproach  ;  for 
if  we  be  so  jealous  over  them  as  that  we  dare  not 
trust  them  with  an  English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but 
censure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious,  and  ungrounded 
people,  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  estate  of  faith  and 
discretion  as  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  down  but 
through  the  pipe  of  a  licenser  ?  That  this  is  care 
or  love  of  them  we  cannot  pretend,  when  as  in 
those  Popish  places  where  the  laity  are  most  hated 
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and  despised,  the  same  strictness  is  used  over  them. 
Wisdom  we  cannot  call  it,  because  it  stops  but  one 
breach  of  licence,  nor  that  neither,  when  as  those 
corruptions  which  it  seeks  to  prevent  break  in  faster 
at  other  doors  which  cannot  be  shut 

And  in  conclusion  it  reflects  to  the  disrepute  of 
our  Ministers  also,  of  whose  labours  we  should  hope 
better,  and  of  the  proficiency  which  their  flock 
reaps  by  them,  than  that  after  all  this  light  of  the 
gospel  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  and  all  this  continual 
preaching,  they  should  be  still  frequented  with  such 
an  unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laic  rabble,  as  that 
the  whiff  of  every  new  pamphlet  should  stagger 
them  out  of  their  catechism  and  Christian  walking. 
This  may  have  much  reason  to  discourage  the 
Ministers  when  such  a  low  conceit  is  had  of  all  their 
exhortations  and  the  benefiting  of  their  hearers^  as 
that  they  are  not  thought  fit  to  be  turned  loose  to 
three  sheets  of  paper  without  a  licenser ;  that  all 
the  sermons,  all  the  lectures  preached,  printed, 
vented  in  such  numbers  and  such  volumes  as  have 
now  well*nigh  made  all  other  books  unsaleable^ 
should  not  be  armour  enough  against  one  single 
enchiridion,  without  the  Castle  St  Angelo  of  an 
imprimatur. 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and 
Commons,  that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's 
discouragement  at  this  your  order  are  mere 
flourishes  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
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seen  and  heard  in  other  countries^  where  this  kind 
of  inquisition  tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among 
their  learned  men,  for  that  honour  I  had,  and  been 
counted  happy  to  be  bom  in  such  a  place  of 
philosophic  freedom  as  they  supposed  England  was, 
while  themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile 
condition  into  which  learning  amongst  them  was 
brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had  damped  the 
glory  of  Italian  wits,  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and 
fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought  And 
though  I  knew  that  England  then  was  groaning 
loudest  under  the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I 
took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  that  other 
nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  was 
it  beyond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then 
breathing  in  her  air  who  should  be  her  leaders  to 
such  a  deliverance  as  shall  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 
When  that  was  once  begun,  it  was  as  little  in  my 
fe^,  that  what  words  of  complaint  I  heard  among 
learned  men  of  other  parts  uttered  against  the 
Inquisition,  the  same  I  should  hear  by  as  learned 
men  at  home  uttered  in  time  of  Parliament  against 
an  order  of  licensing ;  and  that  so  generally,  that 
when    I   disclosed   myself    a  companion   of    their 
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discontent,  I  might  say,  if  without  envy,  that  he 
whom  an  honest  qua^storship  had  endeared  to  the 
Sicilians  was  not  more  by  them  importuned  against 
Verres  than  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  had 
among  many  who  honour  ye  and  are  known  and 
respected  by  ye,  loaded  me  with  entreaties  and 
persuasions,  that  I  would  not  despair  to  lay  together 
that  which  just  reason  should  bring  into  my  mind 
toward  the  removal  of  aji  undeserved  thraldom  upon 
learning.  That  this  is  not,  therefore,  the  disburden- 
ing of  a  particular  fancy,  but  the  common  grievance 
of  all  those  who  had  prepared  their  minds  and 
studies  above  the  vulgar  pitch,  to  advance  truth  in 
others  and  from  others  to  entertain  it,  thus  much 
may  satisfy.  And  in  their  name  I  shall  for  neither 
friend  nor  foe  conceal  what  the  general  murmur  is ; 
that  if  it  come  to  inquisitioning  again  and  licensing^ 
and  that  we  are  so  timorous  of  ourselves,  and  so 
suspicious  of  all  men,  as  to  fear  each  book,  and  the 
shaking  of  eveiy  leaf,  before  we  know  what  the 
contents  are,  if  some  who  but  of  late  were  little 
better  than  silenced  from  preaching,  shall  come  now 
to  silence  us  from  reading  except  what  they  please, 
it  cannot  be  guessed  what  is  intended  by  some  but 
a  second  tyranny  over  learning ;  and  will  soon  put 
it  out  of  controversy  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
are  the  same  to  us,  both  name  and  thing.  That 
those  evils  of  Prelacy,  which  before  from  five  or  six 
and  twenty  Sees  were  distributively  charged  upon 
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the   whole   people,   will    now    light    wholly   upon 
learning,  is  not  obscure  to  us :  when   as  now  the 
pastor  of  a  small  unlearned  parish  on  the  sudden 
shall  be  exalted  Archbishop  over  a  large  diocese  of 
books,  and  yet  not  remove,  but  keep  his  other  cure 
too,  a  mystical  pluralist     He  who  but  of  late  cried 
down  the  sole  ordination  of  every  novice  bachelor  of 
art,  and  denied  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  simplest 
parishioner,  shall  now,  at  home  in  his  private  chair, 
assume  both  these  over  worthiest  and  excellentest 
books  and  ablest  authors  that  write  them.     This  is 
not  the  covenants  and  protestations  that  we  have 
made,  this  is  not  to  put  down  Prelacy :  this  is  but 
to  chop  an  Episcopacy ;  this  is  but  to  translate  the 
palace  metropolitan  from  one  kind  of  dominion  into 
another ;  this  is  but  an    old  canonical    sleight    of 
commuting   our  penance.     To  startle  thus  betimes 
at  a  mere  unlicensed  pamphlet  will  after  a  while  be 
afraid  of  every  conventicle,  and  a  while  after  will 
make   a   conventicle   of    every   Christian    meeting. 
But  I  am  certain  that  a  State  governed  by  the  rules 
of  justice  and    fortitude,  or   a    Church   built   and 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  faith  and  true  knowledge, 
cannot  be  so  pusillanimous.     While  things  are  yet 
not  constituted  in  religion,  that  freedom  of  writing 
should  be  restrained  by  a  discipline  imitated  fix)m 
the  Prelates  and  learned  by  them  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  shut  us  up  all  again,  into  the  breast  of  a 
licenser,  must  needs  give  cause  of  doubt  and  dis- 
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couragement  to  all  learned  and  religious  men ;  who 
cannot  but  discern  the  fineness  of  this  politic  drift, 
and  who  are  the  contrivers :  that  while  Bishops  were 
to  be  baited  down,  then  all  presses  might  be  open  ; 
it  was  the  people's  birthright  and  privilege  in  time 
of  Parliament,  it  was  the  breaking  forth  of  light 
But  now  the  Bishops  abrogated  and  voided  out  of 
the  Church,  as  if  our  reformation  sought  no  more 
but  to  make  room  for  others  into  their  seats  under 
another  name,  the  Episcopal  arts  begin  to  bud  again, 
the  cruise  of  truth  must  run  no  more  oil,  liberty  of 
printing  must  be  enthralled  again  under  a  prelatical 
commission  of  twenty,  the  privilege  of  the  people 
nullified,  and  which  is  worse,  the  freedom  of  learning 
must  groan  again  and  to  her  old  fetters,  all  this  the 
Parliament  yet  sitting.  Although  their  own  late 
arguments  and  defences  against  the  Prelates  might 
remember  them  that  this  obstructing  violence  meets 
for  the  most  part  with  an  event  utterly  opposite  to 
the  end  which  it  drives  at:  instead  of  suppressing 
sects  and  schisms,  it  raises  them  and  invests  them 
with  a  reputation.  "  The  punishing  of  v.  its  enhances 
their  authority,"  saith  the  Viscount  St  Albans,  "  and 
a  forbidden  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark 
of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  seek 
to  tread  it  out"  This  order,  therefore,  may  prove  a 
nursing  mother  to  sects,  but  I  shall  easily  show  how  it 
will  be  a  stepdame  to  truth  :  and  first  by  disenabling 
us  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  known  already. 
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Well  knows  he  who  uses  to  consider,  that  our 
faith  and  knowledge  thrives  by  exercise  as  well  as 
our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in 
Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountain  ;  if  her  waters  flow 
not  in  a  perpetual  progression,  they  sicken  into  a 
muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.  A  man 
may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  believe 
things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the 
assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other 
reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth 
he  holds  becomes  his  heresy.  There  is  not  any 
burden  that  some  would  gladiier  post  off  to  another 
than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  religion.  There 
be,  who  knows  not  that  there  be,  of  Protestants  and 
professors  who  live  and  die  in  as  arrant  an  implicit 
faith  as  any  lay  Papist  of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man, 
addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds 
religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many 
peddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot 
skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What 
should  he  do  1  Fain  he  would  have  the  name  to  be 
religious,  fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his  neighbours 
in  that.  What  does  he,  therefore,  but  resolve  to 
give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor 
to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole 
managing  of  his  religious  affairs,  some  divine  of  note 
and  estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres, 
resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all 
the  locks  and  keys,  into  his  custody;  and  indeed 
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makes  the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion, 
esteems  his  associating  with  him  a  sufficient  evidence 
and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a 
man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within 
himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  movable,  and 
goes  and  comes  near  him  according  as  that  good 
man  frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him,  gives 
him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and 
sumptuously  laid  to  sleep  ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after 
the  malmsey,  or  some  well-spiced  brewage,  and  better 
breakfasted  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would 
have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem  ;  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and 
leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all 
day  without  his  religion. 

Another  sort  there  be  who  when  they  hear  that 
all  things  shall  be  ordered,  all  things  regulated  and 
settled,  nothing  written  but  what  passes  through 
the  custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  have 
the  tunaging  and  the  poundaging  of  all  free  spoken 
truth,  will  straight  give  themselves  up  into  your 
hands  ;  make  them  and  cut  them  out  what  religion  ye 
please.  There  be  delights,  there  be  recreations  and 
jolly  pastimes  that  will  fetch  the  day  about  from  sun 
to  sun,  and  rock  the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful 
dream.  What  need  they  torture  their  heads  with 
that  which  others  have  taken  so  strictly  and  so 
unalterably  into  their  own  purveying.^     These  are 
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the  fruits  which  a  dull  ease  and  cessation  of  our 
knowledge  will  bring  forth  among  the  people.  How 
goodly  and  how  to  be  wished  were  such  an  obedient 
unanimity  as  this,  what  a  fine  conformity  would  it 
starch  us  all  into  ?  Doubtless  a  staunch  and  solid 
piece  of  framework  as  any  January  could  freeze 
together. 

Nor  much  better  will  be  the  consequence  even 
among  the  clergy  themselves.  It  is  no  new  thing 
never  heard  of  before  for  a  parochial  minister,  who 
has  his  reward  and  is  at  his  Hercules'  Pillars  in  a 
warm  benefice,  to  be  easily  inclinable,  if  he  have 
nothing  else  that  may  rouse  up  his  studies^  to  finish 
his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance  and  a  topic 
folto^  the  gatherings  and  savings  of  a  sober  graduate-* 
ship,  a  harmony  and  a  catena,  treading  the  constant 
round  of  certain  common  doctrinal  heads,  attended 
with  their  uses,  motives,  marks  and  means,  out  of 
which  as  out  of  an  alphabet  or  sol  fa,  by  forming  and 
transforming,  joining  and  disjoining  variously  a  little 
book-craft,  and  two  hours'  meditation  might  furnish 
him  unspeakably  to  the  performance  of  more  than 
a  weekly  charge  of  sermoning,  not  to  reckon  up  the 
infinite  helps  of  interlinearies,  breviaries,  synopses,  and 
other  loitering  gear.  But  as  for  the  multitude  of  ser- 
mons ready  printed  and  piled  up,  on  every  text  that  is 
not  difficult,  our  London  trading  St  Thomas  in  his 
vestry,  and  add  to  boot  St  Martin  and  St,  Hugh, 
have  not  within  their  hallowed  limits  more  vendible 
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ware  of  all  sorts  ready  made  ;  so  tliat  penury  he 
never  need  fear  of  pulpit  provision,  having  where  so 
plenteously  to  refresh  his  magazine.  But  if  his 
rear  and  flanks  be  not  impaled,  if  his  back  door  be 
not  secured  by  the  rigid  licenser,  but  that  a  bold 
book  may  now  and  then  issue  forth,  and  give  the 
assault  to  some  of  his  old  collections  in  their 
trenches,  it  will  concern  him  then  to  keep  waking,  to 
stand  in  watch,  to  set  good  guards  and  sentinels 
about  his  received  opinions,  to  walk  the  round  and 
counter-round  with  his  fellow-inspectors,  fearing  lest 
any  of  his  flock  be  seduced,  who  also  then  would  be 
better  instructed,  better  exercised  and  disciplined. 
And  God  send  that  the  fear  of  this  diligence  which 
must  then  be  used,  do  not  make  us  affect  the 
laziness  of  a  licensing  Church. 

For  if  we  be  sure  we  are  in  the  right,  and  do  not 
hold  the  truth  guiltily,  which  becomes  not,  if  we  our- 
selves condemn  not  our  own  weak  and  frivolous 
teaching,  and  the  people  for  an  untaught  and 
irreligious  gadding  rout,  what  can  be  more  fair  than 
when  a  man  judicious,  learned,  and  of  a  conscience, 
for  aught  we  know^  as  good  as  theirs  that  taught 
us  what  we  know,  shall  not  privily  from  house  to 
house,  which  is  more  dangerous,  but  openly  by 
writing  publish  to  the  world  what  his  opinion 
is,  what  his  reasons,  and  wherefore  that  which  is 
now  thought  cannot  be  sound  ?  Christ  urged  it  as 
wherewith    to   justify    himself,   that    He    preached 
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in  public  ;  yet  writing  is  more  public  than  preaching, 
and  more  easy  to  refutation,  if  need  be,  there  being 
so  many  whose  business  and  profession  merely 
it  is  to  be  the  champions  of  truth,  which,  if 
they  neglect,  what  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or 
inability  ? 

Thus  much  we  are  hindered  and  disinured  by  this 
course  of  licensing  towards  the  true  knowledge  of 
what  we  seem  to  know.  For  how  much  it  hurts  and 
hinders  the  licensers  themselves  in  the  calling  of 
their  ministry,  more  than  any  secular  employment, 
if  they  will  discharge  that  office  as  they  ought,  so 
that  of  necessity  they  must  neglect  either  the  one 
duty  or  the  other,  I  insist  not,  because  it  is  a 
particular,  but  leave  it  to  their  own  conscience,  how 
they  will  decide  it  there. 

There  is  yet  behind  of  what  I  puiposed  to  lay 
open,  the  incredible  loss  and  detriment  that  this 
plot  of  licensing  puts  us  to.  More  than  if  some 
enemy  at  sea  should  stop  up  all  our  havens  and 
ports  and  creeks,  it  hinders  and  retards  the  impor- 
tation of  our  richest  merchandise,  truth  ;  nay,  it  was 
first  established  and  put  in  practice  by  antichristian 
malice  and  mystery  on  set  purpose  to  extinguish,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  light  of  Reformation,  and  to  settle 
falsehood,  little  diflTering  from  that  policy  wherewith 
the  Turk  upholds  his  Alcoran  by  the  prohibition 
of  printing.  It  is  not  denied,  but  gladly  confessed, 
we  are  to  send  our  thanks  and  vows  to  heaven  louder 
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than  most  of  nations  for  that  great  measure  of  truth 
which  we  enjoy,  especially  in  those  main  points 
between  us  and  the  Pope  with  his  appurtenances  the 
prelates ;  but  he  who  thinks  we  are  to  pitch  our  tent 
here,  and  have  attained  the  utmost  prospect  of 
reformation  that  the  mortal  glass  wherein  we 
contemplate  can  show  us,  till  we  come  to  beatific 
vision,  that  man  by  this  very  opinion  declares  that 
he  is  yet  far  short  of  truth. 

Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most 
glorious  to  look  on ;  but  when  He  ascended,  and  his 
Apostles  after  Him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight 
arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  story 
goes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators 
how  they  dealt  with  the  good  O^iris^  took  the  virgin 
truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces^ 
and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that 
time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  truth,  such  as 
dost  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis 
made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and 
down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could 
find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  Lords 
and  Commons,  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  Master's 
second  coming ;  He  shall  bring  together  every  joint 
and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal 
feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these 
licensing  prohibitions  to  stand  at  every  place  of 
opportunity  forbidding   and   disturbing   them   that 
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continue  seeking,  that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies 
to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred  saint.  We  boast 
our  light ;  but  if  we  look  not  wisely  on  the  sun 
itself,  it  smites  us  into  darkness.  Who  can  discern 
those  planets  that  are  oft  combust,  and  those  stars 
of  brightest  magnitude  that  rise  and  set  with  the 
sun,  until  the  opposite  motion  of  their  orbs  bring 
them  to  such  a  place  in  the  firmament,  where 
they  may  be  seen  evening  or  morning  ?  The  light 
which  we  have  gained  was  given  us,  not  to  be  ever 
staring  on,  but  by  it  to  discover  onward  things  more 
remote  from  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  unfrock- 
ing of  a  priest,  the  unmitring  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
removing  him  from  off  the  Presb}^erian  shoulders 
that  will  make  us  a  happy  nation;  no,  if  other 
things  as  great  in  the  Church  and  in  the  rule  of  life 
both  economical  and  political  be  not  looked  into 
and  reformed,  we  have  looked  so  long  upon  the 
blaze  that  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  hath  beaconed  up 
to  us,  that  we  are  stark  blind.  There  be  who  per- 
l)etually  complain  of  schisms  and  sects,  and  make  it 
such  a  calamity  that  any  man  dissents  from  their 
maxims.  It  is  their  own  pride  and  ignorance  which 
causes  the  disturbing,  who  neither  will  hear  with 
meekness  nor  can  convince ;  yet  all  must  be  sup- 
pressed which  is  not  found  in  their  syntagma. 
They  are  the  troublers,  they  are  the  dividers  of 
unity,  who  n^lect  and  permit  not  others  to  unite 
those  dissevered  pieces  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the 
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body  of  truth.  To  be  still  searching  what  we  know 
not  by  what  we  know,  still  closing  up  truth  to  truth 
as  we  find  it  (for  all  her  body  is  homogeneal  and 
proportional),  this  is  the  golden  rule  in  theology  as 
well  as  in  arithmetic,  and  makes  up  the  best 
harmony  in  a  Church,  not  the  forced  and  outward 
union  of  cold  and  neutral  and  inwardly  divided 
minds. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
governors :  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a 
quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit,  acute  to  invent, 
subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can 
soar  to.  Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her 
deepest  sciences  have  been  so  ancient  and  so 
eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good  antiquity 
and  ablest  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even 
the  school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom 
took  beginning  from  the  old  philosophy  of  this 
island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  Roman,  Julius 
Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Caesar,  pre- 
ferred the  natural  wits  of  Britain  before  the  laboured 
studies  of  the  French.  Nor  is  it  for  nothing  that  the 
grave  and  frugal  Transylvanian  sends  out  yearly 
from  as  far  as  the  mountainous  borders  of  Russia  and 
beyond  the  Hercynian  wilderness,  not  their  youth, 
but  their  staid  men,  to  learn  our  language  and  our 
theologic  arts.     Yet  that  which  is  above  all  this,  the 
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favour   and   the   love   of  heaven,  we   have    great 

argument  to  think  in  a  pecuh'ar  manner  propitious 

and    propending  towards  us.     Why  else  was  this 

nation  chosen  before  any  other,  that  out  of  her  as 

out  of  Sion  should  be  proclaimed  and  sounded  forth 

the  first  tidings  and  trumpet  of  Reformation  to  all 

Europe  ?     And  had  it  not  been  the  obstinate  per- 

verseness  of    our    prelates  against  the  divine  and 

admirable  spirit  of  Wickliff,  to  suppress  him  as  a 

^hismatic    and    innovator,     perhaps    neither    the 

Bohemian   Huss    and    Jerome,  no,   nor  the    name 

of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  been  ever  known ;  the 

glory  of    reforming  all  our    neighbours  had    been 

completely  ours.     But  now,  as  our  obdurate  clergy 

have  with  violence  demeaned   the  matter,  we  are 

become  hitherto    the    latest  and  the   backwardest 

scholars,  of  whom  God  offered  to  have  made  us  the 

teachers.     Now  once  again,   by  all  concurrence  of 

signs  and  by  the  general  instinct  of  holy  and  devout 

men,    as   they   daily   and    solemnly   express    their 

thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to  begin  some  new  and 

great  period  in  his  Church,  even  to  the  reforming  of 

Reformation  itself.     What  does  He  then  but  reveal 

himself  to  his  servants,  and  as  his  manner  is,  first  to 

his  Englishmen  :  I  say  as  his  mann&r  is,  first  to  us, 

though  we  mark  not  the  method  of  his  counsels  and 

are  unworthy  ?     Behold  now  this  vast  city :  a  city 

of  refuge,  the  mansion  house  of  liberty,  encompassed 

and  surrounded  with  his  protection  ;  the  shop  of  war 

C 
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hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion   out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there 
be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present  as  with  their  homag^e 
and  their  fealty  the  approaching  Reformation,  others 
as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  convincement     What  could    a 
man  require  more  from   a  nation  so  pliant  and  so 
prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?     What  wants  there 
to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  soil   but  wise  and 
faithful  labourers,  to   make   a  knowing   people,    a 
nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?     We 
reckon  more  than  five  months  vet  to  harvest ;  there 
need  not  be  five  weeks ;  had  we  but  ^e!&  to  lift  up, 
the  fields  are  white  already.     Where  there  is  much 
desire   to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will   be   much 
arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions ;  for  opinion 
in   good   men    is   but   knowledge  in  the   making. 
Under  these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we 
wrong  the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge 
and    understanding  which  God  hath  stirred  up  in 
this  city.     What  some  lament  of,  we  rather  should 
rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise  this  pious  forwardness 
among  men  to  reassume  the  ill   deputed  care   of 
their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.     A  little 
genei  ous  prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another 
and   some   grain  of  charity,    might  win  all    these 
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diligences  to  join  and  unite  in  one  general  and 
brotherly  search  after  truth,  could  we  but  forego  this 
prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences 
and  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts 
of  men.  I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and  worthy 
stranger  should  come  among  us,  wise  to  dis- 
cern the  mould  and  temper  of  a  people  and  how 
to  govern  it,  observing  the  high  hopes  and  aims, 
the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thoughts  and 
reasonings  in  the  pursuance  of  truth  and  freedom, 
but  that  he  would  cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring 
the  Roman  docility  and  courage  :  "  If  such  were  my 
Epirots,  I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that 
could  be  attempted  to  make  a  church  or  kingdom 
happy."  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for 
schismatics  and  sectaries ;  as  if,  while  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  was  building,  some  cutting,  some  squaring 
the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars,  there  should 
be  a  sort  of  irrational  men  who  could  not  consider 
there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissections 
made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the  house 
of  God  can  be  built  And  when  every  stone  is  laid 
artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  con- 
tinuity, it  can  but  be  contiguous  in  this  world  ; 
neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be  of  one 
form ;  nay,  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this : 
that  out  of  many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly 
dissimilitudes  that  are  not  vastly  disproportional 
arises  the  goodly  and  the  graceful  symmetry  that 

c  a 
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commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure.  Let  us 
therefore  be  more  considerate  builders,  more  wise 
in  spiritual  architecture,  when  great  reformation  is 
expected.  For  now  the  time  seems  come,  wherein 
Moses  the  great  Prophet  may  sit  in  heaven  rejoicing 
to  see  that  memorable  and  glorious  wish  of  his 
fulfilled,  when  not  only  our  seventy  elders  but  all  the 
Lord's  people  are  become  prophets.  No  marvel 
then,  though  some  men,  and  some  good  men  too 
perhaps,  but  young  in  goodness,  as  Joshua  then  was, 
envy  them.  They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weak- 
ness are  in  agony,  lest  those  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions will  undo  us.  The  adversary  again 
applauds,  and  waits  the  hour ;  when  they  have 
branched  themselves  out,  saith  he,  small  enough  into 
parties  and  partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.  Fool ! 
he  sees  not  the  firm  root,  out  of  which  we  all  grow 
though  into  branches ;  nor  will  beware  until  he  see 
our  small  divided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every 
angle  of  his  ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade.  And 
that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  these  supposed  sects 
and  schisms,  and  that  we  shall  not  need  that  solici- 
tude, honest  perhaps,  though  over-timorous  of  them 
that  vex  in  this  behalf,  but  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at 
those  malicious  applauders  of  our  differences,  I  have 
these  reasons  to  persuade  me  : 

First,  when  a  city  shall  be  as  it  were  besi^ed 
and  blocked  about,  her  navigable  river  infested,  in- 
roada  and  incursions  round,  defiance  and  battle  oft 
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rumoured  to  be  marching  up  even  to  her  walls  and 
suburb  trenches^  that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater 
part,  more  than  at  other  times,  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  study  of  highest  and  most  important 
matters  to  be  reformed,  should  be  dfsputing,  reason- 
ing, reading,  inventing,  discoursing,  even  to  a  rarity 
and  admiration,  things  not  before  discoursed  or 
written  of,  argues  first  a  singular  goodwill,  con- 
tentedness  and  confidence  in  your  prudent  foresight 
and  safe  government,  Lords  and  Commons ;  and 
from  thence  derives  itself  to  a  gallant  bravery  and 
well-grounded  contempt  of  their  enemies,  as  if  there 
were  no  small  number  of  as  great  spirits  among 
us,  as  his  was,  who  when  Rome  was  nigh  besieged 
by  Hannibal,  being  in  the  city,  bought  that  piece  of 
ground  at  no  cheap  rate  whereon  Hannibal  himself 
encamped  his  own  regiment.  Next,  it  is  a  lively  and 
cheerful  presage  of  our  happy  success  and  victory. 
For  as  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits 
pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital  but  to  rational 
faculties,  and  those  in  the  acutest  and  the  pertest 
operations  of  wit  and  subtlety,  it  argues  in  what  good 
plight  and  constitution  the  body  is,  so  when  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that 
it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  free- 
dom and  safety  but  to  spare,  and  to  bestow  upon  the 
solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  controversy  and  new 
invention,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated,  nor  droop- 
ing to  a  fatal  decay,  but  casting  off  the    old  and 
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wrinkled  skin  of  corruption  to  outlive  these  pan^ 
and  wax  young  again,  entering  the  glorious  ways  of 
truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  destined  to  become  great 
and  honourable  in  these  latter  ages.  Methinks  I  see 
in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  her- 
self like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle 
mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam,  purging  and  un- 
sealing her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous 
and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means; 
and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a 
year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

What  should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all 
this  flowery  crop  of  knowledge  and  new  light  sprung 
up  and  yet  springing  daily  in  this  city,  should  ye  set 
an  oligarchy  of  twenty  ingrossers  over  it,  to  bring  a 
famine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  shall  know 
nothing  but  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel  ? 
Believe  it,  Lords  and  Commons,  they  who  counsel  ye 
to  such  a  suppressing  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress 
yourselves ;  and  I  will  soon  show  how.  If  it  be 
desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  all  this  free 
writing  and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned 
a  truer  than  your  own  mild  and  free  and  human 
government ;  it  is  the  liberty.  Lords  and  Commons, 
which  your  own  valorous  and  happy  counsels  have 
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purchased  us,  liberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great 
wits  ;  this  is  that  which  hath  rarefied  and  enlightened 
our  spirits  like  the  influence  of  heaven  ;  this  is  that 
which  hath  enfranchised,  enlarged  and  lifted  up  our 
apprehensions  degrees  above  themselves.  Ye  cannot 
make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly 
pursuing  of  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves, 
that  made  us  so,  less  the  lovers,  less  the  founders  of 
our  true  liberty.  We  can  grow  ignorant  again, 
brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us ;  but  you 
then  must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be, 
oppressive,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were 
from  whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are 
now  more  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erected  to 
the  search  and  expectation  of  greatest  and  exactest 
things,  is  the  issue  of  your  own  virtue  propagated  in 
us ;  ye  cannot  suppress  that  unless  ye  reinforce  an 
abrogated  and  merciless  law,  that  fathers  may  dis- 
patch at  will  their  own  children.  And  who  shall 
then  stick  closest  to  ye,  and  excite  others  ?  Not  he 
who  takes  up  arms  for  cote  and  conduct  and  his  four 
nobles  of  Danegelt.  Although  I  dispraise  not  the 
defence  of  just  immunities,  yet  love  my  peace  better, 
if  that  were  all.  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties. 

What  would  be  best  advised  then,  if  it  be  found  so 
hurtful  and  so  unequal  to  suppress  opinions  for  the 
newness  or  the  unsuitableness  to  a  customary  accept* 
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ance,  will  not  be  my  task  to  say  ;  I  only  shall  repeat 
what  I  have  learnt  from  one  of  your  own  honourable 
number,  a  right  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  had  he 
not  sacrificed  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth,  we  had  not  now  missed  and  bewailed 
a  worthy  and  undoubted  patron  of  this  argument 
Ye  know  him  I  am  sure  ;  yet  I  for  honour's  sake, 
and  may  it  be  eternal  to  him,  shall  name  him^  the 
Lord  Brook.  He  writing  of  Episcopacy,  and  by  the 
way  treating  of  sects  and  schisms,  left  ye  his  vote,  or 
rather  now  the  last  words  of  his  dying  chai^Ci 
which  I  know  will  ever  be  of  dear  and  honoured 
regard  with  ye^  so  full  of  meekness  and  breathing 
charity,  that  next  to  his  last  testament,  who  be- 
queathed love  and  peace  to  his  disciples,  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  where  I  have  read  or  heard  words  more 
mild  and  peaceful.  He  there  exhorts  us  to  hear 
with  patience  and  humility  those,  however  they  be 
miscalled,  that  desire  to  live  purely,  in  such  a  use  of 
God's  Ordinances^  as  the  best  guidance  of  their 
conscience  gives  them,  and  to  tolerate  them,  though 
in  some  disconformity  to  ourselves.  The. book  itself 
will  tell  us  more  at  large,  being  published  to  the 
world  and  dedicated  to  the  Parliament  by  him  who 
both  for  his  life  and  for  his  death  deserves  that  what 
advice  he  left  be  not  laid  by  without  perusal. 

And  now  the  time  in  special  is  by  privilege  to 
write  and  speak  what  may  help  to  the  further  dis- 
cussing of  matters  in   agitation.     The   Temple  of 
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Janus  with  his  two  controversal  faces  might  now  not 

insignificantly  be  set  opeii.     And    though  all  the 

winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 

earthy  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by 

licensing  and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength. 

Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  truth 

put   to   the  worse  in   a  free  and  open  encounter  ? 

Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing. 

He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and 

clearer  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would 

think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  beyond  the 

discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already  to 

our  hands.     Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg 

for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose 

if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.     What  a 

collusion  is  this,  when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise 

man    to  use  diligence,  to  seek  for  wisdom   as    for 

hidden  treasures  earlv  and  late,  that  another  order 

shall   enjoin   us  to    know  nothing    but  by  statute ! 

When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour 

in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnished  out 

his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn  forth   his 

reasons  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 

defeated  all   objections  in  his   way,   calls  out     his 

adversary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of 

wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  try  the 

matter  by  dint  of  argument,  for  his  opponents  then 

to  skulk,   to  lay   ambushments,  to   keep   a  narrow 

bridge  of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass. 
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though  it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership*  is  but 
weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  truth.  For 
who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong  next  to  the 
Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  no  stratagems^ 
nor  licensings  to  make  her  victorious  ;  those  are  the 
shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her 
power.  Give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her 
when  she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks  not  true,  as 
the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake  oracles  only  when 
he  was  caught  and  bound ;  but  then  rather  she 
turns  herself  into  all  shapes  except  her  own^  and 
perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to  the  time,  as 
Micaiah  did  before  Ahab,  until  she  be  adjured  into 
her  own  likeness.  Yet  is  it  not  impossible  that  she 
may  have  more  shapes  than  one.  What  else  is  all 
that  rank  of  things  indifferent,  wherein  truth  may  be 
on  this  side  or  on  the  other  without  being  unlike 
herself.^  What  but  a  vain  shadow  else  is  the 
abolition  of  those  Ordinances,  that  handwriting 
nailed  to  the  cross,  what  great  purchase  is  this 
Christian  liberty  which  Paul  so  often  boasts  of? 
His  doctrine  is,  that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not, 
regards  a  day  or  regards  it  not,  may  do  either  to 
the  Lord.  How  many  other  things  might  be 
tolerated  in  peace  and  left  to  conscience,  had  we 
but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the  chief  stronghold  of 
our  hypocrisy  to  be  ever  judging  one  another.  I 
fear  yet  this  iron  yoke  of  outward  conformity  hath 
left  a  slavish  print  upon  our  necks ;  the  ghost  of  a 
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linen  decency  yet  haunts  us.  We  stumble  and  are 
impatient  at  the  least  dividing  of  one  visible 
congregation  from  another,  though  it  be  not  in 
fundamentals;  and  through  our  forwardness  to 
suppress^  and  our  backwardness  to  recover  any 
enthralled  piece  of  truth  out  of  the  grip  of  custom, 
we  care  not  to  keep  truth  separated  from  truth, 
which  is  the  fiercest  rent  and  disunion  of  all.  We 
do  not  see  that,  while  we  still  affect  by  all  means  a 
rigid  external  formality,  we  may  as  soon  fall  again 
into  a  gross  conforming  stupidity,  a  stark  and  dead 
congealment  of  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  forced 
and  frozen  together,  which  is  more  to  tlie  sudden 
degenerating  of  a  Church  than  many  subdichotomies 
of  petty  schisms.  Not  that  I  can  think  well  of 
every  light  separation,  or  that  all  in  a  Church  is  to 
be  expected  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones ; 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  sever  the  wheat  from 
the  tares,  the  good  fish  from  the  othei  fry ;  that 
must  be  the  angels*  ministry  at  the  end  uf  mortal 
things.  Yet  if  all  cannot  be  of  one  mind — as  who 
looks  they  should  be  ? — this  doubtless  is  more  whole- 
some, more  prudent,  and  more  Christian  :  that  many 
be  tolerated  rather  than  all  compelled.  I  mean  not 
tolerated  Popery  and  open  superstition,  which  as  it 
extirpates  all  religions  and  civil  supremacies,  so 
itself  should  be  extirpated,  provided  first  that  ail 
charitable  and  compassionate  means  be  used  to  win 
and  regain  the  weak  and  misled  ;  that  also  which  is 
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impious  or  evil  absolutely  either  against  faith  or 
manners  no  law  can  possibly  permit,  that  intends 
not  to  unlaw  itself;  but  those  neighbouring  diior- 
ences,  or  rather  indifferences,  are  what  I  speak  of, 
whether  in  some  point  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline, 
which  though  they  may  be  many,  yet  need  not 
interrupt  the  unity  of  spirit,  if  we  could  but  find 
among  us  the  bond  of  peace.  In  the  meanwhile  if 
any  one  would  write,  and  bring  his  helpful  hand  to 
the  slow-moving  reformation  which  we  labour  under, 
if  truth  have  spoken  to  him  before  others,  or  but 
seemed  at  least  to  speak,  who  hath  so  bejesuited  us 
that  we  should  trouble  that  man  with  asking  licence 
to  do  so  worthy  a  deed  ?  And  not  consider  this, 
that  if  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is  not  aught 
more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than  truth  itself; 
whose  first  appearance  to  our  eyes,  bleared  and 
dimmed  with  prejudice  and  custom,  is  more  un- 
sightly and  unplausible  than  many  errors,  even  as 
the  person  is  of  many  a  great  man  slight  and  com- 
temptible  to  see  to.  And  what  do  they  tell  us  vainly 
of  new  opinions,  when  this  very  opinion  of  theirs,  thait 
none  must  be  heard  but  whom  they  like,  is  the 
worst  and  newest  opinion  of  all  others  ;  and  is  the 
chief  cause  why  sects  and  schisms  do  so  much 
abound,  and  true  knowledge  is  kept  at  distance  from 
us }  Besides  yet  a  greater  danger  which  is  in  it : 
for  when  God  shakes  a  kingdom  with  strong  and 
healthful  commotions  to   a  general  reforming,  it  is 
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not  untrue  that  many  sectaries  and  false  teachers 
are  then  busiest  in  seducing ;  but  yet  more  true  it 
ig^that  God  then  raises  to  his  own  work  men  of  rare 
abilities  and  more  than  common  industry,  not  only 
to  look  back  and  revise  what  hath  been  taught 
heretofore,  but  to  gain  further  and  go  on  some  new 
enlightened  steps  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  For 
such  is  the  order  of  God's  enlightening  his  Church,  to 
dispense  and  deal  out  by  degrees  his  beam,  so  as 
our  earthly  eyes  may  best  sustain  It  Neither  is 
God  appointed  and  confined,  where  and  out  of  what 
place  these  his  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to  speak  ; 
for  He  sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as  man 
chooses,  lest  we  should  devote  ourselves  again  to  set 
places  and  assemblies  and  outward  callings  of  men, 
planting  our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  Convocation 
house  and  another  while  in  the  chapel  at  West- 
minster; when  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall 
be  there  canonized  is  not  sufficient,  without  plain 
convincement  and  the  charity  of  patient  instruction, 
to  supple  the  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to  edify  the 
meanest  Christian,  who  desires  to  walk  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter  of  human  trust,  for  all  the 
number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made;  no, 
though  Harry  the  Seventh  himself  there,  with  all  his 
liege  tombs  about  him,  should  lend  them  voices 
from  the  dead  to  swell  their  number.  And  if  the 
men  be  erroneous  who  appear  to  be  the  leading 
schismatics,  what  withholds  us  but  our  sloth,  our  self- 
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will,  and  distrust  in  the  right  cause,  that  we  do  not 
give  them  gentle  meetings  and  gentle  dismissions^ 
that  we  debate  not  and  examine  the  matter  tho- 
roughly with  liberal  and  frequent  audience;  if  not 
for  their  sakes,  yet  for  our  own,  seeing  no  man  who 
hath  tasted  learning  but  will  confess  the  many  ways 
of  profiting  by  those  who,  not  contented  with  stale 
receipts,  are  able  to  manage  and  set  forth  new  posi- 
tions to  the  world  ?  And  were  they  but  as  the  dust 
and  cinders  of  our  feet,  so  long  as  in  that  notion 
they  may  serve  to  polish  and  brighten  the  armoury 
of  truth,  even  for  that  respect  they  were  not  utterly 
to  be  cast  away.  But  if  they  be  of  those  whom 
God  hath  fitted  for  the  special  use  of  these  times 
with  eminent  and  ample  gifts,  and  those,  perhaps, 
neither  among  the  priests  nor  among  the  Pharisees, 
and  we,  in  the  haste  of  a  precipitant  zeal,  shall  make 
no  distinction,  but  resolve  to  stop  their  mouths, 
because  we  fear  they  come  with  new  and  dangerous 
opinions,  as  we  commonly  forejudge  tliem  ere  we 
understand  them,  no  less  then  woe  to  us^  whiles 
thinking  thus  to  defend  the  Gospel,  we  are  found  the 
persecutors. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Parliament,  both  of  the  Presbytery  and  others, 
who  by  their  unlicensed  books  to  the  contempt 
of  an  imprimatur  first  broke  that  triple  ice  clung 
about  our  hearts,  and  taught  the  people  to  see 
day.     I   hope   that  none   of  those  were  the  per- 
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suaders  to  renew  upon  us  this  bondage  which  they 
themselves  have  wrought  so  much  good  by  con- 
temning. But  if  neither  the  check  that  Moses 
gave  to  young  Joshua,  nor  the  countermand 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  young  John,  who  was 
so  ready  to  prohibit  those  whom  he  thought  un- 
licensed, be  not  enough  to  admonish  our  elders 
how  unacceptable  to  God  their  testy  mood  of  pro* 
hibiting  is,  if  neither  their  own  remembrance  what 
evil  hath  abounded  in  the  Church  by  this  let  of 
licensing,  and  what  good  they  themselves  have 
begun  by  transgressing  it,  be  not  enough,  but  that 
they  will  persuade  and  execute  the  most  Dominican 
part  of  the  Inquisition  over  us,  and  are  already  with 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup  so  active  at  suppressing,  it 
would  be  no  unequal  distribution  in  the  first  place  to 
suppress  the  suppressors  themselves,  whom  the  change 
of  their  condition  hath  puffed  up  more  than  their 
late  experience  of  harder  times  hath  made  wise. 

And  as  for  regulating  the  Press,  let  no  man  think 
to  have  the  honour  of  advising  ye  better  than  your- 
selves have  done  in  that  order  published  next  before 
this :  that  no  book  be  printed,  unless  the  printer's,  and 
the  author's  name,  or  at  least  the  printer's  be 
registered.  Those  which  otherwise  come  forth,  if 
they  be  found  mischievous  and  libellous,  the  fire  and 
the  executioner  will  be  the  timeliest  and  the  most 
effectual  remedy  that  man's  prevention  can  use. 
For  this  authentic  Spanish  policy  of  licensing  books, 
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if  I  have  said  aught,  will  prove  the  most  unlicensed 
book  itself  within  a  short  while  ;  and  was  the  im- 
mediate image  of  a  Star  Chamber  decree  to  that 
purpose  made  in  those  very  times  when  that  Court 
did  the  rest  of  those  her  pious  works,  for  which  she 
is  now  fallen  from  the  stars  with  Lucifer.  Whereby 
ye  may  guess  what  kind  of  State  prudence,  what 
love  of  the  people,  what  care  of  religion  or  good 
manners  there  was  at  the  contriving,  although  with 
singular  hypocrisy  it  pretended  to  bind  books  to 
their  good  behaviour.  And  how  it  got  the  upper 
hand  of  your  precedent  order  so  well  consti- 
tuted before,  if  we  may  believe  those  men  whose  i 
profession  gives  them  cause  to  inquire  most,  it  may 
be  doubted  there  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old 
patentees  and  monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  book 
selling,  who,  under  pretence  of  the  poor  in  their 
company  not  to  be  defrauded,  and  the  just  retaining 
of  each  man  his  several  copy,  which  God  forbid 
should  be  gainsaid,  brought  divers  glozing  colours 
to  the  House,  which  were  indeed  but  colours, 
and  serving  to  no  end  except  it  be  to  exercise  a 
superiority  over  their  neighbours,  men  who  do  not 
therefore  labour  in  an  honest  profession  to  which 
learning  is  indebted,  that  they  should  be  made  other 
men's  vassals.  Another  end  is  thought  was  aimed 
at  by  some  of  them  in  procuring  by  petition  this 
order,  that  having  power  in  their  hands,  malignant 
books  might  the  easier  escape  abroad,  as  the  event 
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shows.  But  of  these  sophisms  and  elenchs  of 
merchandise  I  skill  not.  This  I  know,  that  errors 
in  a  good  government  and  in  a  bad  are  equally 
almost  incident ;  for  what  magistrate  may  not  be 
misinformed,  and  much  the  sooner,  if  liberty  of 
printing  be  reduced  into  the  power  of  a  few  ?  But 
to  redress  willingly  and  speedily  what  hath  been 
erred,  and  in  highest  authority  to  esteem  a  plain 
advertisement  more  than  others  have  done  a 
sumptuous  bribe,  is  a  virtue  (honoured  Lords  and 
Commons)  answerable  to  your  highest  actions,  and 
whereof  none  can  participate  but  greatest  and  wisest 
men. 
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KILLING  NO  MURDER, 

BRIEFLY  DISCOURSED,   IN 

THREE  QUESTIONS,  FIT  FOR  PUBLIC  VIEW, 

TO  DETER  AND  PREVENT 

TYRANTS  FROM   USURPING  SUPREME  POWER. 


And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced ;  and  the  city  was  quiet,  after 
that  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword. — 2  Chron.  xxiii.  21. 

Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  the 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in* Jerusalem,  and  he 
fled  to  Lachish ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after  him,  and  slew  him 
there.— 2  Chron.  xxv.  27. 
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TO 

HIS   HIGHNESS   OLIVER   CROMWELL. 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 

How  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure 
your  Highness  hath  been  pleased  to  give  me  this 
following  paper  will  give  your  Highness  an  account. 
How  you  will  please  to  interpret  it  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  can  with  confidence  say,  my  intention  in  it  is 
to  procure  your  Highness  that  justice  nobody  yet 
does  you,  and  to  let  the  people  see  the  longer  they 
defer  it  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themselves 
and  you.  To  your  Highness  justly  belongs  the 
honour  of  dying  for  the  people  ;  and  it  cannot  choose 
but  be  unspeakable  consolation  to  you  in  the  last 
moments  of  your  life  to  consider  ti^th  how  much 
benefit  to  the  world  you  are  like  to  leave  it  It  is 
then  only,  my  Lord,  the  titles  you  now  usurp  will 
be  truly  yours;  you  will  then  be  indeed  the  deliverer 
of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage  little 
inferior  to    that   from    which   Moses  delivered   Iiis, 
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You  will  then  be  that  true  reformer  which  you  would 
be  thought.  Relig^ion  shall  be  then  restored,  libertj' 
asserted,  and  Parliaments  have  those  privileges  they 
have  fought  for.  We  shall  then  hope  that  other 
laws  will  have  place  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and 
that  justice  shall  be  otherwise  defined  than  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  strongest;  and  we  shall  then 
hope  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the 
necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious  to  preserve 
themselves,  and  be  like  their  rulers.  All  this  we 
hope  from  your  Highness's  happy  expiration,  who  are 
the  true  father  of  your  country ;  for  while  you  live 
we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death 
that  we  hope  for  our  inheritances.  Let  this  con- 
sideration arm  and  fortify  your  Highness's  mind 
against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  your 
evil  conscience,  that  the  good  you  will  do  by  your 
death  will  something  balance  the  evils  of  your  life. 
And  if  in  the  black  catalogue  of  high  malefactor  few 
can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to  the  affliction 
and  disturbance  of  mankind  than  your  Highness  hath 
done,  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny  but 
there  are  likewise  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to 
the  universal  benefit  of  mankind  than  your  Highness 
is  like  to  do.  To  hasten  this  great  good  is  the  chief 
end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and  if  it  have  the 
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effects  I  hope  it  will,  your  Highness  will  quickly  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies 
will  only  be  able  to  wound  you  in  your  memory, 
which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.  That  your  High- 
ness may  be  speedily  in  this  security  is  the  universal 
wishes  of  your  grateful  country.  This  is  the  desires 
and  prayers  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad,  and  it  may 
be  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions  do 
agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common 
prayer.  But  amongst  all  that  put  in  their  requests 
and  supplications  for  your  Highness's  speedy  deliver- 
ances from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more  assi- 
duous nor  more  fervent  than  he  who,  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  hath  the  honour  to  be, 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

Your  Highness's  present  slave  and  vassal, 

W.  A. 


Killing   no    Murder. 


It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few 
spare  paper  and  the  press,  nor  any  instigations  of 
private  revenge  or  malice  (though  few  that  dare  be 
honest  now  want  their  causes),  that  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  myself  the  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  to  disturb  that  quiet  which  at  present  I  enjoy  by 
his  Highnesses  great  favour  and  injustice.  Nor  am 
I  ignorant  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall  employ  that 
time  and  pains  which  I  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  tliink  that  any  reasons  or  persuasions  of  mine, 
or  conviction  of  their  own,  shall  draw  men  from  any 
thing  wherein  they  see  profit  or  security,  or  to  any 
thing  wherein  they  fear  loss  or  see  danger,  is  to  have 
a  better  opinion  both  of  myself  and  them  than  either 
of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I 
am  not  only  to  expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but 
censure  and  disallowance  from  many  that  are  good  ; 
for  these  opinions  only  looked  upon,  not  looked  into 
(which  all  have  not  eyes  for),  will  appear  bloody  and 
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cruel ;  and  these  compellations  I  must  expect  from 
those  that  have  a  zeal,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge ;  if,  therefore,  I  had  considered  myself,  I  had 
spared  whatever  this  is  of  pains,  and  not  distasted  so 
many,  to  please  so  few  as  are  in  mankind  the 
honest  and  the  wise.  But  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  God  is  not  only  exercising  us  with  a  usual  and 
common  calamity,  of  letting  us  fall  into  slavery  that 
used  our  liberty  so  ill,  but  is  pleased  so  far  to  bind 
our  understandings  and  to  debase  our  spirits  as  to 
suffer  us  to  court  our  bondage,  and  to  place  it 
amongst  the  requests  we  put  up  to  Him,  indignation 
makes  a  man  break  that  silence  that  prudence  would 
persuade  him  to  use,  if  not  to  work  upon  other 
men's  minds,  yet  to  ease  his  own. 

A  late  pamphlet  tells  us  of  a  great  design  dis- 
covered against  the  person  of  his  Highness,  and  of 
the  Parliament's  coming  (for  so  does  that  Junto 
profane  that  name)  to  congratulate  with  his  Highness 
his  happy  deliverance  from  that  wicked  and  bloody 
attempt.  Besides  tliis,  that  they  have  ordered  that 
God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with  a  day  of 
thank^iving  (as  I  think,  the  world  is  with  the  plot), 
and  that  the  people  shall  give  public  thanks  for  the 
public  calamity  that  God  is  yet  pleased  to  continue 
his  judgments  upon  them  and  to  frustrate  all  means 
that  are  used  for  their  deliverance.  Certainly  none 
will  now  deny  that  the  English  are  a  very  thankful 
people.     But  I  think  if  we  had  read  in  Scripture 
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that  the  Israelites  had  cried  unto  the  Lord,  not 
for  their  own  deliverance,  but  the  preservation  of 
their  task-masters,  and  that  they  had  thanked  God 
with  solemnity  that  Pharaoh  was  yet  living,  and  that 
there  was  still  great  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of 
the  number  of  their  bricks :  though  that  people 
did  so  many  things  not  only  impiously  and  pro- 
fanely but  ridiculously  and  absurdly,  yet  certainly 
they  did  nothing  we  should  more  have  wondered  at 
than  to  have  found  them  ceremoniously  thankful  to 
God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so  brutishly 
unthankful  for  mercies  ;  and  we  should  have  thought 
tliat  Moses  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong  if  he 
had  not  suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  slavery,  and  left 
them  to  their  tasks  and  garlic. 

I  can  witli  justice  say,  my  principal  intention  in 
this  paper  is  not  to  declaim  against  my  Lord 
Protector  or  his  accomplices  ;  for,  were  it  not  more  to 
justify  others  than  to  accuse  them,  I  should  think 
their  own  actions  did  that  work  sufficiently,  and  I 
should  not  take  pains  to  tell  the  world  what  they 
knew  before.  My  design  is,  to  examine  whether  if 
there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and  that 
it  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Sindercombe  against  my 
Lord  Protector,  and  not  by  my  Lord  Protector 
against  Mr.  Sindercombe  (which  is  doubtful)  ; 
whether  it  deserves  those  epithets  Mr.  Speaker  is 
pleased  to  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceedingr 
from  the  Prince  of  Darkness.     I  know  very  well  how 
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incapable  the  vulgar  are  of  considering  what  is 
extraordinary  and  singular  in  every  case,  and  that 
they  judge  of  things  and  name  them  by  their 
exterior  appearances,  without  penetrating  at  all  into 
their  causes  or  natures.  And  without  doubt,  when 
they  hear  the  Protector  was  to  be  killed,  they 
straight  conclude  a  man  was  to  be  murdered,  not  a 
malefactor  punished ;  for  they  think  the  formalities 
do  always  make  the  things  themselves,  and  that  it 
is  the  judge  and  the  crier  that  makes  the  justice, 
and  the  gaol  the  criminal ;  and  therefore  when  they 
read  in  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Speaker's  speech,  they 
certainly  think  he  gives  these  plotters  their  right 
titles,  and,  as  readily  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
they  condemn  them,  without  ever  examining  whether 
they  would  have  killed  a  magistrate  or  destroyed  a 
tyrant  over  whom  every  man  is  naturally  a  judge  and 
an  executioner,  and  whom  the  laws  of  God,  of 
Nature,  and  of  nations  expose  like  beasts  of  prey  to 
be  destroyed  as  they  are  met 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall  first 
make  it  a  question — ^which  indeed  is  none — 
whether  my  Lord  Protector  be  a  tyrant  or  not.^ 
Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice 
upon  him  without  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him .' 
Thirdly,  if  it  be  lawful,  whether  it  is  like  to  prove 
profitable  or  noxious  to  the  Commonwealth  ? 

The  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts,  "  tyrannus 
sine  titulo"  and  "tyrannus  exercitio."     The  one  is 
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called  a  tyrant  because  he  hath  no  right  to  govern ; 
the  other  because  he  governs  tyrannically.  We  will 
very  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether 
the  Protector  may  not  with  great  justice  put  in  his 
claim  to  both  titles. 

We  shall  sufficiently  demonstrate  who  they  are 
that  have  not  a  right  to  govern,  if  we  show  who 
they  are  that  have ;  and  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
power  just  which  those  that  rule  have  over  the 
natural  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fathers,  within 
their  private  families.  Nature  hath  given  a  supreme 
power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  of  right  governs 
his  wife  and  children,  and  this  power  was  necessarily 
exercised  everywhere,  whilst  families  lived  dispersed, 
before  the  constitutions  of  Commonwealths ;  and  in 
many  places  it  continued  after,  as  appears  by  the 
laws  of  Solon  and  the  most  ancient  of  those  of 
Rome.  And  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
Nature,  the  care,  defence,  and  support  of  the  family 
lies  upon  every  man  whose  it  is,  so  by  the  same 
law  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family  a 
subjection  and  obedience  in  compensation  of  that 
support.  But  several  families  uniting  themselves 
together  to  make  up  one  body  of  a  Commonwealth, 
and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  any 
natural  superiority  or  obligation,  nothing  can  intro- 
duce amongst  them  a  disparity  of  rule  and  subjection 
but  some  power  that  is  over  them,  which  power 
none  can  pretend  to  have  but  God  and  themselves. 
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Wherefore  all  power  which  is  lawfully  exercised  over 
such  a  society  of  men  (which  from  the  end  of  its 
institution  we  call  a  Commonwealth)  must  necessarily 
be  derived,  either  from  the  appointment  of  God 
Almighty,  who  is  Supreme  Lord  of  all  and  every 
part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  society  itself,  who 
have  the  next  power  to  his  of  disposing  of  their  own 
liberty  as  they  shall  think  fit  for  their  own  good. 
This  power  God  hath  given  to  societies  of  men,  as 
well  as  He  gave  it  to  particular  persons ;  and  when 
He  interposes  not  his  own  authority,  and  appoints 
not  himself  who  shall  be  his  vicegerents  and  rule 
under  Him,  He  leaves  it  to  none  but  tlie  people 
themselves  to  make  the  election,  whose  benefit  is 
the  end  of  all  government.  Nay,  when  He  himself 
hath  been  pleased  to  appoint  rulers  for  that  people 
which  He  was  pleased  peculiarly  to  own.  He  many 
times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and 
ratification  of  that  choice  to  the  people  themselves. 
So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God,  and  anointed  king  by 
his  prophet,  but  made  king  by  all  the  people  at 
Gilgal.  David  was  anointed  king  by  the  same 
prophet,  but  was  afterwards,  after  Saul's  death, 
confirmed  by  the  people  of  Judah,  and  seven  years 
after  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputies  at 
Chcbron.  And  it  is  observable,  that  though  they 
knew  that  David  was  appointed  king  by  God,  and 
anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they  likewise  knew 
that  God  allowed  to  themselves  not  only  his  con- 
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firmation,  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power  ; 
for  before  his  inauguration  they  made  a  league 
with  him — that  is,  obliged  him  by  compact  to  the 
performance  of  such  conditions  as  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  securing  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it 
less  remarkable  that,  when  God  gives  directions 
to  his  people  concerning  their  government,  He 
plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves :  for  He  says 
not,  When  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  gives  thee,  "statues  super  te 
regem,"  but  "Si  dixeris  statuam."  God  says  not. 
Thou  shalt  appoint  a  king  over  thee ;  but  if  thou 
shalt  say,  I  will  appoint ;  leaving  it  to  their  choice 
whether  they  would  say  so  or  no.  And  it  is  plain 
in  that  place  that  God  gives  the  people  the  choice  of 
their  king,  for  He  there  instructs  them  whom  they 
shall  choose,  "E  medio  fratrum  tuorum,"  one  out 
of  the  midst  of  thy  brethren.  Much  more  might  we 
say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest  truth  that  all  just 
power  of  government  is  founded  upon  these  two 
bases,  of  God's  immediate  command^  or  the  people's 
consent ;  and,  therefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  him- 
self that  power,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  cannot  pro- 
duce one  of  those  two  titles,  is  not  a  ruler,  but  an 
invader,  and  those  that  are  subject  to  that  power 
are  not  governed,  but  oppressed. 

This  being  considered,  have  not  the  people  of 
England  much  reason  to  ask  the  Protector  this 
question,  "Quis  constituit  te  virum  principem  et 
judicem  super  nos  ?"     Who  made  thee  a  prince  and 
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a  judge   over   us?     If  God   made   thee,  make   it 
manifest  to  us.     If  the  people,  where  did  we  meet 
to  do  it  ?     Who  took  our  subscriptions  ?     To  whom 
deputed  we  our  authority  ?     And  when  and  where 
did   those  deputies  make  the  choice  ?     Sure  these 
interrogations  are  very  natural,  and  I  believe  would 
much  trouble  his  Highness's  Council  and  his  Junto 
to  answer.     In  a  word,  that  I  may  not  tire  my  reader, 
who  will  not  want  proofs  for  what  I  say,  if  he  wants 
not  memory  :  if  to  change  the  Government  without 
the  people's  consent ;  if  to  dissolve  their  representa- 
tives by  force,  and  disannul  their  acts  ;  if  to  give 
the  name  of  the  people's  representatives  to  con- 
federates of  his  own,  that  he  may  establish  iniquity 
by  a  law ;    if  to  take  away  men's  lives  out  of  all 
course   of  law,  by   certain    murderers   of   his   own 
appointment,  whom   he   names   a    High    Court   of 
Justice  ;  if  to  decimate  men's  estates,  and  by  his  own 
power  to  impose  upon   the  people  what  taxes  he 
pleases,  and  to  maintain  all  by  force  of  arms  ;  if,   I 
say,  all  this  does  make  a  tyrant,  his  own  impudence 
cannot  deny  but  he  is  as  complete  a  one  as  ever 
hath  been  since  there  have  been  societies  of  men. 
He  that  hath  done,  and  does  all  this,  is  the  person 
for  whose  preservation  the  people  of  England  must 
pray;   but  certainly  if  they  do,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracuse  prayed  for 
the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  lest  the  devil 
should  come  next. 

Now  if,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's 
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consent,  his  Highness  hath  no  other  title  but  force 
and  fraudj  which  is  to  want  all  title ;  and  if  to 
violate  all  laws»  and  propose  none  to  rule  by  but 
those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tyranny  he 
hath  usurped,  and  to  make  his  adtninistration  con- 
formable to  his  claim,  then  the  first  question  we 
proposed  is  a  question  no  longer. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  second,  being  things 
are  more  easily  perceived  and  found  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  exterior  accidents  and  qualities  than 
the  defining  their  essences,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
see  whether  his  Highness  hath  not  as  well  the 
outward  marks  and  characters  by  which  tyrants  are 
known,  as  he  hath  their  nature  and  essential 
properties :  whether  he  hath  not  the  skin  of  the  lion 
and  tail  of  the  fox,  as  well  as  he  hath  the  violence 
of  the  one  and  deceit  of  the  other.  Now,  in  this 
delineation  which  I  intend  to  make  of  a  tyrant,  all 
the  lineaments,  all  the  colours,  will  be  found  so 
naturally  to  correspond  with  the  life,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  doubted  whether  his  Highness  be  the 
original  or  the  copy  ;  whether  I  have  in  drawing 
the  tyrant  represented  him,  or  in  representing  him 
expressed  a  tyrant  And  therefore,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  to  deal  insincerely  with  his  Highness,  and 
not  to  have  applied  these  following  characters,  but 
made  them,  I  shall  not  give  you  any  of  my  own 
stamping,  but  such  as  I  find  in  Plato,  Aristotle 
Tacitus,  and  his  Highness'sown  evangelist,  Machiavel* 
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1.  Almost  all  tyrants  have  been  first  Captains 
and  Generals  for  the  people,  under  pretences  of 
vindicating  or  defending  their  liberties,  "  Ut 
imperium  evertant  libertatem  praeferunt ;  cum  per- 
verterunt,  ipsam  aggrediuntur,"  says  Tacitus :  to 
subvert  the  present  Government  they  pretend  liberty 
for  the  people  ;  when  the  Government  is  down  they 
then  invade  that  liberty  themselves.  This  needs  no 
application. 

2.  Tyrants  accomplish  their  ends  much  more  .by 
fraud  than  force.  Neither  virtue  nor  force  (says 
Machiavel)  are  so  necessary  to  that  purpose  as  ^'  una 
astutia  fortunata,"  a  lucky  craft ;  which,  says  he, 
without  force  hath  been  often  found  sufficient,  but 
never  force  without  that.  And  in  another  place  he 
tells  us  their  way  is  "  aggirare  i  cervelli  degli  huo- 
mini  con  astutia,"  &c. ;  with  cunning  plausible  pre- 
tences to  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  and  in 
the  end  they  master  those  that  had  so  little  wit  as 
to  rely  upon  their  faith  and  integrity.  It  is  but 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  had  not  his  Highness  had  a 
faculty  to  be  fluent  in  his  tears,  and  eloquent  in  his 
execrations ;  had  he  not  had  spongy  eyes,  and  a 
supple  conscience  ;  and  besides,  to  do  with  a  people  of 
great  faith  but  little  wit,  his  courage,  and  the  rest  of 
his  moral  virtues,  with  the  help  of  his  janissaries,  had 
never  been  able  so  far  to  advance  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice  that  we  should  have  need  to  call  for  any 
other  hand  to  remove  him  but  that  of  the  hangman. 
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3.  They  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  out  of 
the  way  all  that  have  noble  minds  :  "  et  terrae  filios 
extoUunt,"  and  advance  sons  of  the  earth.  To  put 
Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  pui^e  both  Parlia- 
ment and  army,  till  tliey  leave  few  or  none  there 
that  have  either  honour  or  conscience,  either  wit, 
interest,  or  courage,  to  oppose  their  designs ;  and 
in  these  purgations  (saith  Plato)  tyrants  do  quite 
contrary  to  physicians,  for  they  purge  us  of  our 
humours,  but  tyrants  of  our  spirits. 

4.  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as 
horse-races. 

5.  In  all  places  they  have  their  spies  and  dilaters ; 
that  is,  they  have  their  Broughalls,  their  St.  Johns 
"(besides  innumerable  small  spies),  to  appear  discon- 
tented, and  not  to  side  with  them,  that  under  that 
disguise  they  may  get  trust  and  make  discoveries. 
They  likewise  have  their  emissaries  to  send  with 
forged  letters.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  him  send  to 
Major-General  Brown,  and  he  will  satisfy  him. 

6.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  nor  his  Highness 
without  his  Lifeguard. 

7.  They  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  may  want 
the  power,  if  they  have  the  will,  to  attempt  anything 
against  them.  His  Highness's  way  is  by  taxes 
excise,  decimations,  &c. 

8.  They  make  war  to  divert  and  busy  the  people, 
and  besides,  to  have  a  pretence  to  raise  moneys,  and 
to  make  new  levies,  if  they  either  distrust  their  old 
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forces,  or  think  them  not  sufficient.  The  war  with 
Spain  serveth  his  Highness  to  this  purpose,  and 
upon  no  other  justice  was  it  begun  at  first,  or  still 
continued. 

9.  They  will  seem  to  honour  and  provide  for 
good  men — ^that  is^  if  the  ministers  will  be  orthodox 
and  flatter,  if  they  will  wrest  and  torture  the 
Scriptures  to  prove  his  Government  lawful,  and 
furnish  him  with  title,  his  Highness  will  likewise 
be  then  content  to  understand  Scripture  in  their 
favour,  and  furnish  them  with  tithes. 

10.  Things  that  are  odious  and  distasteful  they 
make  others  executioners  of;  and  when  the  people 
are  discontented,  they  appease  them  with  sacrificing 
those  ministers  they  employ.  I  leave  it  to  his 
Highnesses  major-generals  to  ruminate  a  little  upon 
this  point 

11.  In  all  things  they  pretend  to  be  wonderful 
careful  of  the  public,  to  give  general  accounts  of 
the  money  they  receive,  which  they  pretend  to  be 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  and  the 
prosecuting  of  the  war.  His  Highness  made  an 
excellent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle  in 
his  speech  to  this  Parliament. 

1 2i  All  things  set.  aside  for  religious  uses  they 
set  to  sale,  that  while  those  things  last  they  may 
exact  the  less  of  the  people.  The  Cavaliers  would 
interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  lands. 

1 3.    They  pretend   inspirations   from   God,  and 
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responses  from  oracles,  to  authorize  what  they  do. 
His  Highness  hath  been  ever  an  enthusiast  And 
as  Hugh  Capet  in  taking  the  crown  pretended  to 
be  admonished  to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Vallery  and 
St.  Richard,  so  I  believe  will  his  Highness  do  the 
same  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Henry  and  St  Richard, 
his  two  sons. 

14.  Lastly,  above  all  things  they  pretend  a  love 
to  God  and  religion.  This  Aristotle  calls  "  Artium 
tyrannicarum  potissimam,"  the  surest  and  best  of 
all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  High- 
ness hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath 
found,  indeed,  that  in  godliness  there  is  great  gain, 
and  that  preaching  and  praying  well  managed  will 
obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaven. 
His,  indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath 
conquered  most  by  those  of  the  Church,  by  prayers 
and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  our 
honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sword,  and,  Roman- 
like, to  have  our  emperor  our  high-priest,  we  might 
have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  it 
would  have  cost  us  but  our  tithes  which  now  costs 
us  all. 

Other  marks  and  rules  there  are  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle to  know  tyrants  by,  but  they  being  unsuitable 
to  his  Highness's  actions,  and  impracticable  by  his 
temper,  I  insist  not  on  them.  As  among  other 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent 
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in  his  behaviour,  nor  strike  people ;  but  his  High- 
ness is  naturally  choleric,  and  must  call  men  rogues, 
and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes  he  should  so 
fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  to  be  really  good 
nor  absolutely  bad,  but  half  one,  half  the  other. 
Now  this  half  good  is  too  great  a  proportion  for  his 
Highness,  and  much  more  than  his  temper  will 
bear. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to 
conclude  this  first  question  :  certainly  whatever  these 
characters  make  any  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
his  Highness  is  ;  and  then  if  he  be  not  a  tyrant,  we 
must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  description  of 
a  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  Nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a 
name.  But  if  there  be  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at 
all  believe  what  we  see  and  feel,  let  us  now  inquire, 
according  to  the  method  we  proposed,  whether  this  be 
a  beast  of  game  that  we  are  to  give  law  to,  or  a 
beast  of  prey  to  destroy  with  all  means  which  are 
allowable  and  fair  ? 

In  deciding  this  question  authors  very  much  differ, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who 
degenerate  into  tyrants.  Some  think  they  are  to  be 
borne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  in  the 
number  of  those  mischiefs  that  have  no  other  cure 
but  our  patience.  Others  think  they  may  be 
questioned  by  that  supreme  law  of  the  people, 
safety ;  and  that  they  are  answerable  to  the  people's 
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representatives  for  the  breach  of  their  trust.  But 
none  of  sober  sense  makes  private  persons  judges  of 
their  actions,  which  were  indeed  to  subvert  ail 
Government.  But,  on  the  other  side^  I  find  none 
(that  have  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of 
their  reason)  that  have  been  so  great  enemies  to 
common  justice  and  the  liberty  of  mankind  as  to 
give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurper,  who  can 
pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor 
challenge  the  people's  obedience  upon  any  other 
obligation  but  that  of  their  necessity  and  fear. 
Such  a  person  as  one  out  of  all  bonds  of  human 
protection  all  men  make  the  Ishmael,  against  whom 
is  every  man's  hand  as  is  his  against  every  Rian. 
To  him  they  give  no  more  security  than  Cain,  his 
fellow  murderer  and  oppressor,  promised  to  himself 
to  be  destroyed  by  him  that  found  him  first. 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and 
$<irhy,  in  that,  every  man  hath  that  vengeance  given 
him  which  in  other  cases  is  reserved  to  God  and  the 
magistrate,  cannot  be  obscure  if  we  rightly  consider 
what  a  tyrant  is,  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what 
state  he  stands  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  with 
every  member  of  it.  And  certainly  if  we  find  him 
an  enemy  to  all  human  society,  and  a  subvcrter  of 
all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  bis 
villanies  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  we  shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange  if  then 
he  have  no  benefit  from  human  society,  ho  protec- 
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tion  from  the  law>  and  if  in  his  case  justice  dispenses 
•with  her  forms.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that 
the  end  for  which  men  enter  into  society  is  not 
barely  to  live^  which  they  may  do  dispersed,  as  other 
animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a  life  answerable 
to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind.  Out  of 
society  this  happiness  is  not  to  be  had,  for  singly  we 
are  impotent  and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those 
things  that  are  either  of  necessity  or  ornament  for 
our  lives,  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep  them 
when  they  are  acquired.  To  Remedy  these  defects 
we  associate  together,  that  what  we  can  neither  joy 
nor  keep  singly,  by  mutual  benefits  and  assistances 
one  of  another  we  may  be  able  to  do  both.  We 
cannot  possibly  accomplish  these  ends  if  we  submit 
not  our  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason 
and  justice.  For  the  depravity  of  man's  will  makes 
him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society  as  his  necessity  makes 
him  unable  to  live  out  of  it.  And  if  that  perverse- 
ness  be  not  regulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the 
same  things,  their  avarice,  their  lust,  their  ambition 
would  quickly  make  society  as  unsafe,  or  more,  than 
solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  only  to  be 
nearer  our  misery  and  our  ruin.  That,  therefore,  by 
which  we  accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is 
our  subjection  and  submission  to  laws  ;  these  are  the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society  or  Commonwealth, 
without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and 
fall  asunder.     And,  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those 
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societies  where  law  and  justice  is  not  are  not  Com- 
monwealths or  kingdoms,  but   "magna  latrocinia," 
great  confederacies  of  thieves  and  robbers.     Those 
therefore  that  submit  to  no  law  are  not  to  be  reputed 
in   the  society   of  mankind,  which   cannot   consist 
without  a  law.     Therefore  Aristotle  saith,  tyranny  is 
against  the  law  of  Nature — that  is,  the  law  of  human 
society  in  which  human    nature    ispreserved.     For 
this    reason    they  deny   a   tyrant    to   be    "partem 
civitatis ;"  for  every  part  is  subject  to  the  whole ; 
and  a  citizen,  says  the  same  author,  is  he  who  is  as 
well  obliged  to  the  duty  of  obeying  as  he  is  capable 
of  the  power  of  commanding.     And  indeed  he  does 
obey  whilst  he  does  command  ;  that  is,  he  obeys  the 
laws,  which,  says  TuUy,  "  magistratibus  praesunt,  ut 
magistratus  praesunt  populo,"  are  above  the  magis- 
trates, as  the  magistrates  are  above  the  people.     And, 
therefore,  a  tyrant  that  submits  to  no  law,  but  his 
will  and  lust  are  the  law  by  which  he  governs  him- 
self and    others,    is  no    magistrate,  no   citizen    or 
member  of  any  society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease 
that  destroys  it ;  and  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  a 
Commonwealth  by  falling  into  a  tyranny  absolutely 
loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing.    "  Non 
est  civitas  quae  unius  est  viri,"  saith  Sophocles :  that 
which   is  one  man's  is  no  city.     For  there   is  no 
longer  king  and  people,  or  Parliament  and  people, 
but  those  names  are  changed  (at  least  their  natures) 
into   masters   and  servants,  lords  and  slaves ;  and 
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"  servorum  non  civitas  erit  sed  mag^na  familia,"  says 
Grotius ;  where  all  are  slaves  it  is  not  a  city,  but  a 
great  family.  And  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  members 
of  Whitehall,  and  when  our  master  pleaseth  he  may 
send  for  us  thither,  and  there  bore  through  our  ears 
at  the  door-posts.  But  to  conclude  :  a  tyrant,  as  we 
have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  Commonwealth,  not 
submitting  to  the  laws  of  it,  but  making  himself 
above  all  law,  there  is  no  reason  he  should  have  the 
protection  that  is  due  to  a  member  of  a  Common- 
wealth, nor  any  defence  from  laws,  that  does 
acknowledge  none.  He  is  therefore  in  all  reason  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  savage  beasts 
that  fall  not  with  others  into  any  herd,  that  have 
no  other  defence  but  their  own  strength,  making  a 
prey  of  all  that  is  weaker,  and,  by  the  same  justice, 
being  a  prey  to  all  that  is  stronger  than  them- 
selves. 

In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  considered  that  a 
tyrant  making  himself  above  all  law,  and  defending 
his  injustice  by  a  strength  which  no  power  of 
magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  above 
all  punishment,  above  all  other  justice  than  that  he 
receives  from  the  stroke  of  some  generous  hand. 
And,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind  were  but 
ill  provided  for  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to 
reach  great  villanies,  but  tyrants  should  be  "im- 
manitate  scelerum  tuti,"  secured  by  the  greatness  of 
their  crimes.     Our  laws  would  be  then  but  cobwebs 
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indeed,  made  only  to  catch  flies,  but  not  to  hold 
wasps  or  hornets ;  and  it  might  be  then  said  of  all 
Common>^ealths  what  was  said  of  Athens :  that 
there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  but  the  great 
ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest.  But  he 
that  will  secure  himself  of  all  hands  must  know  he 
secures  himself  from  none;  he  that  flies  justice  in 
the  court  must  expect  to  find  it  in  the  street,  and 
he  that  goes  armed  against  every  man  arms  every 
man  against  himself.  *'Bellum  est  in  eos,  qui 
judiciis  coerceri  non  possunt,"  says  Cicero ;  we  have 
war  with  those  against  whom  we  can  have  no  law. 
The  same  author,  "  cum  dtio  sint  decertandi  genera," 
&c.  There  being  two  ways  of  deciding  differences  : 
the  one  by  judgment  and  arbitration,  the  other  by 
force ;  the  one  proper  to  men,  the  other  to  beasts ; 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  latter  when  the  former 
cannot  be  obtained.  And,  certainly,  by  the  law  of 
Nature,  *'  ubi  cessat  judicium,"  when  no  justice  can 
be  had,  every  man  may  be  his  own  magistrate,  and 
do  justice  for  himself.  For  the  law,  says  Grotius, 
that  forbids  me  to  pursue  my  right  but  by  a  course 
of  law,  certainly  supposes  "ubi  copia  est  judicii," 
where  law  and  justice  i^  to  be  had ;  otherwise,  that 
law  were  a  defence  for  injuries,  not  one  against 
them,  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
would  become  the  protection  of  the  guilty  against 
the  innocent,  not  of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty 
Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God   and 
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Nature  that  men  who  are  partial  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  unjust  to  others,  should  be  their  own 
judges  where  others  are  to  be  had,  so  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  common  safety  of 
mankind  that,  when  the  law  can  have  no  place,  men 
should  be  forbidden  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  so 
to  be  left  without  all  defence  and  remedy  against 
injuries.  God  himself  left  not  the  slave  without 
remedy  against  the  cruel  master ;  and  what  analogy 
can  it  hold  with  reason,  that  the  slave,  that  is  but 
his  master's  money  and  but  part  of  his  household- 
stuff,  should  find  redress  against  the  injuries  and 
insolences  of  an  imperious  master,  and  a  free  people 
who  have  no  superior  but  their  God  should  have 
none  at  all  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a 
barbarous  tyrant ;  and  were  not  the  incongruity 
fully  as  great,  that  the  law  of  God  permitting  every 
man  to  kill  a  thief  if  he  took  him  breaking  open 
his  house  in  the  night,  because  then  it  might  be 
supposed  he  could  not  bring  him  to  justice ;  but  a 
tyrant,  that  is  the  common  robber  of  mankind,  and 
whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,  his  person  should 
be  '^  sacrosancta,  cui  nihil  sacrum  aut  sanctum,"  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred,  nothing  inviolable ;  but  the 
vulgar  judge  ridiculously  like  themselves.  The  glitter 
of  things  dazzles  their  eyes>  and  they  judge  of  them 
by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put 
on  them.  For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  Nature, 
and  contrary  to  all  common  sense,  than  to  call  him 
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thief,  and  kill  him  that  comes  alone  or  with  a  few 

to  rob  me,  and  to  call  him  Lord  Protector,  and 

obey  him,  that  robs  me  with  regiments  and  troops  ? 

As  if  to  rove  with  two  or  three  ships  were  to  be  a 

pirate,  but  with  fifty  an  admiral  ?     But  if  it  be  the 

number  of  adherents  only,  not  the  cause,  that  makes 

the  difference   between   a  robber  and   a  Protector, 

I   wish  that  number  were  defined,  that  we  might 

know  where  the  thief  ends  and  the  prince  b^ns, 

and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robbery  and  a 

tax.     But,  surely,  no   Englishman   can  be  ignorant 

that  it  is  his  birthright  to  be  master  of  his  own 

estate,  and  that  none  can  command  any  part  of  it 

but  by  his  own  grant  and    consent,   either   made 

expressly  by  himself,  or  virtually  by  a  Parliament. 

All  other  ways  are  mere  robberies  in  other  names : 

"Auferre,    trucidare,    rapere,    falsis    nominibus    im- 

perium,     atque     ubi    solitudinem     faciunt,    pacem 

appellant ; "    to  rob,   to  extort,  to  murder,  tyrants 

falsely   call    to   govern,    and    to    make    desolation 

they  call  to  settle  peace.     In  every  assessment  we 

are  robbed  :  the  excise  is  robbery,  the  custom   is 

robbery,  and  without  doubt,  whenever  it  is  prudent, 

it  is  always  lawful  to  kill  the  thieves  whom  we  can 

bring  to   no  other  justice.     And  not  only  lawful, 

and    to   do    ourselves    right,  but  glorious,   and    to 

deserve   of  mankind,    to    free    the   world   of    that 

common  robber,  that  universal  pirate,  under  whom 

and  for  whom  these  lesser  beasts  prey.     This  fire- 
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brand  I  would  have  any  way  extinguished,  this 
ulcer  I  would  have  any  hand  to  lance.  And  I 
cannot  doubt  but  God  will  suddenly  sanctify  some 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  that  bloody  and 
deceitful  man,  who  lives  not  only  to  the  misery, 
but  the  infamy  of  our  nation. 

I  should  have  reason  to  be  much  less  confident 
of  the  justice  of  this  opinion  if  it  were  new,  and 
only  grounded  upon  collections  and  interpretations 
of  my  own :  but  herein,  if  I  am  deceived,  I  shall 
however  have  the  excuse  to  have  been  drawn  into 
that  error  by  the  examples  that  are  left  us  by  the 
greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
wisest  and  grayest  men  that  have  left  their  memoirs 
to  posterity.     Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  confirma- 
tions I  could  bring  for  this  opinion  from  examples 
and    authorities,    I    shall    select   a   very   few ;    for 
manifest  truths  have  not  need  of  those  supports, 
and  I  have  as  little  mind   to  tire  myself  as  my 
reader. 

First,  therefore,  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force 
possesseth  himself  of  government,  and  by  force  only 
keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  state  of  war  with  every  man, 
says  the  learned  Grotius  ;  and  therefore  everj-thing  is 
lawful  against  him  that  is  lawful  against  an  open 
enemy,  whom  every  private  man  hath  a  right  to  kill. 
"  Hostis  hostem  occidere  volui,"  says  Scaevola  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  kill  him ;  I  am  an  enemy,  and  an 
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enemy  I  would  have  killed,  which  every  man  hath  a 
right  ta  do. 

**  Contra  publicos  hostes,  et  majestatis  reos, 
omnis  homo  miles  est/'  says  TertuUian  ;  against 
common  enemies,  and  those  that  are  traitors  to  the 
Commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.  This 
opinion  the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved, 
both  by  their  laws  and  practices.  The  Grecians,  as 
Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered  not  murderers  to 
come  into  their  temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking 
it  fit  to  place  their  deliverances  amongst  their  gods. 
Cicero  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  honours  that  were 
done  such  men,  "  Graeci  homines,"  &c.  The  Greeks, 
saith  he,  attribute  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those 
that  killed  tyrants.  What  have  1  seen  in  Athens^ 
and  other  cities  of  Greece !  What  religion  paid  to 
such  men !  what  songs !  what  eulogies !  by  which 
they  are  consecrated  to  immortality,  and  almost 
deified  !  In  Athens,  by  Solon's  law,  death  was  not 
only  decreed  for  the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the 
State,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any  charge  or 
did  bear  any  office  while  the  tyranny  remained. 
And  Plato  tells  us  the  ordinary  course  they  took 
with  tyrants  in  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant 
cannot  be  expelled  by  accusing  him  to  the  citizens, 
then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  him. 

Amongst   the   Romans   the   Valerian   law   was, 
"Si    quis    injussu   popuh',"    &c.     Whosoever    took 
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magistracy  upon  him  without  the  command  of  the 
people,    it   was   lawful    for   any  man  to  kill  him. 
Plutarch  makes  this  law  more  severe  :  "  Ut  injudi- 
catum   occidere  eum  liceret,  qui  dominatum  con- 
cupisceret ; "  that  it  was  lawful  by  that  law,  before 
any  judgment  passed,  to  kill  him  that  but  aspired  to 
tyranny.     Likewise   the  Consular  law,   which  was 
made  after  the  suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Decemvirate,  made  it  lawful  to   kill  any  man  that 
went  about  to  create  magistrates>  "  sine  provocatione," 
&c,   without  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people. 
By   these   laws,    and    innumerable    testimonies   of 
authors,  it  appears  that  the  Romans,  with  the  rest 
of  their  philosophy,  had  learned  from  the  Grecians 
what   was   the   natural    remedy  against   a  tyrant: 
nor  did  they  honour  those  less  that  durst  apply  it, 
who,    as    Polybius    says,    speaking   of  conspiracies 
against  tyrants,  were  not  "deterrimi   civium,    sed 
generosissimi  quique,  et  maximi  animi ; "  not  the 
worst  and  meanest  of  the  citizens,  but  the  generous, 
arid  those  of  greatest  virtue.     So  were  most  of  those 
that   conspired  against  Julius  Caesar.     He  himself 
thought  Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire 
of  the  world  ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater 
Patriae,  if  he  were  not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet 
he  at  least  affected  the  honour  of  being  thought  so. 
"Quae  enim  res  unquam,"  &c.     What  act,  says  he, 
O  Jupiter,  more  glorious,  more  worthy  of  eternal 
memory,  hath  been  done^  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
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in  the  whole  world !     In  this  design,  as  the  Trojan 
horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included  vnth 
the  princes.     In  the  same  place  he  tells  us  what  all 
virtuous  Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he. 
"Omnes    boni,    quantum    in    ipsis    fiat,    Caesarem 
occiderunt :     aliis     consilium,     aliis     animus,     aliis 
occasio   defuit,    voluntas    nemini  ; "  all  good    men, 
saith  he,  as  much  as  in   them  lay,  killed  Cassar : 
some  wanted  capacity,  some  courage,  others  oppor- 
tunity, but  none  the  will  to  do  it.     But  yet  we  have 
not  declared  the  extent  of  their  severity  against  a 
tyrant.     They   exposed    him   to  fraud   as  well    as 
force,    and    left    him     no    security   in    oaths    and 
compacts,    that    neither    law    nor    religion    might 
defend   him    that    violated    both.     "Cum    tyranno 
Romanis    nulla   fides,    nulla   juris  jurandi    religio," 
saith     Brutus     in    Appian  ;     with    a    tyrant    the 
Romans   think    no   faith   to   be   kept,    observe    no 
religion    of  an    oath.     Seneca   gives   the   reason : 
*'  Quia   quicquid   erat,    quo    mihi   cohaereret,*'    &c ; 
for  whatever  there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt 
us,  his  destroying  the  laws  of  human  society  hath 
dissolved.     So  these  that  thought  that  there  was  in 
"  hostem  nefas,"  that  a  villany  might  be  committed 
against    an    enemy ;  these    that    professed,    "  non 
minus  juste  quam  fortiter  arma  gerere,"  to  manage 
their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage  ;  these 
that  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  the 
perfidious,  yet  they  thought  a  tyrant  could  receive 
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no  injustice  but  to  be  let  live,  and  that  the  most 
lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the  readiest,  no 
matter  whether  by  force  or  fraud ;  for  against 
beasts  of  prey  men  use  the  toil  and  the  net,  as 
well  as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great  was 
their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  some 
take  their  opinions  from  their  passions,  and  vent 
things  which  they  could  but  ill  justify  to  their 
morality ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
forfeited  all  title  to  humanity,  and  all  kind  of 
protection  they  could  give  him  or  his,  that  they  left 
his  wife  without  any  other  guard  for  her  chastity 
but  age  and  deformity,  and  thought  it  not  adultery 
what  was  committed  with  her.  Many  more  testi- 
monies might  I  bring,  for  it  is  harder  to  make  choice 
than  to  find  plenty  ;  but  I  shall  conclude  with  autho- 
rities that  are  much  more  authentic,  and  examples 
which  we  may  much  more  safely  imitate. 

The  law  of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death  to 
that  man  that  would  do  presumptuously,  and  admit 
to  no  decision  of  justice.  Who  can  read  this  and 
think  a  tyrant  ought  to  live  ?  But  certainly  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  law,  were  to  any  effect,  if  there 
were  no  way  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  but  in  a  tyrant's 
case  process  and  citation  have  no  place,  and  if  we 
will  only  have  formal  remedies  against  him  we  are 
sure  to  have  none.  There  is  small  hope  of  justice 
where  the  malefactor  hath  a  power  to  condemn 
the  judge. 
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All  remedy,  therefore,  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehud's 
dagger,  without  which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless 
and  we  helpless.  This  is  that  high  court  of  justice 
where  Moses  brought  the  Egyptian,  whither  Ehud 
brought  Eglon,  Samson  the  Philistines,  Samuel  Agag, 
and  Jehoiada  the  she-tyrant  Athaliah. 

Let  us  a  little  consider  in  particular  these  several 
examples,  and  see  whether  they  may  be  proportioned 
to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  EgyptiaxL 
Certainly  every  Englishman  hath  as  much  call  as 
Moses,  and  more  cause  than  he,  to  slay  this 
Egyptian,  that  is  always  laying  on  burdens,  and 
always  smiting  both  our  brethren  and  ourselves. 
For  as  to  his  call,  he  had  no  other  that  we  read  of 
but  the  necessity  his  brother  stood  in  of  his  help. 
He  looked  on  his  brethren's  burdens,  and,  seeing  an 
Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew,  knowing  he  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew 
him. 

Certainly  this  was  and  is  as  lawful  for  any  man 
to  do  as  it  was  for  Moses^  who  was  then  but  a 
private  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did 
but  what  the  law  of  Nature  gives  every  man,  to 
oppose  force  to  force,  and  to  make  justice  where  he 
finds  none.  As  to  the  cause  of  that  action  we  have 
much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had :  he  saw  one 
Hebrew  smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered ; 
he  saw  his  brethren's  burdens  and  their  blows,  we  our 
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brediTen's  burdens,  iixiprisonments^  and  deaths. 
Now  sure  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
£g)rptian  that  oppressed  one  man^  being  there  was 
no  way  to  procure  an  ordinary  course  of  justice 
against  him,  it  cannot  be  but  absurd  to  think  it 
unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole  nation, 
and  one  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  example  of  Ehud  shows  us  the  natural,  and 
almost  the  only  remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the 
way  to  free  an  oppressed  people  from  the  slavery  of 
an  insulting  Moabite.  It  is  done  by  prayers  and 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger :  by  crying  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  left  hand  of  an  Ehud.  Devotion  and 
actfon  go  well  together ;  for  believe  it,  a  tyrant  is 
not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  is  to  be  cast  out  by 
only  fasting  and  prayer.  And  here  the  Scripture 
shows  us  what  the  Lord  thought  a  fit  message  to 
send  a  tyrant  from  himself,  a  dagger  of  a  cubit  in 
his  belly ;  and  every  worthy  man  that  desires  to  be  an 
Ehud,  a  deliverer  of  his  country,  will  strive  to  be  the 
messenger. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  in  this,  and  many 
places  of  Judges,  that  when  the  Israelites  fell  to 
idolatry,  which  of  all  sins  certainly  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  God  Almighty,  to  proportion  the  punish- 
ment and  the  offence,  still  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  which  sure  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  pl2^es. 

In  the  stoiy  of  Samson  it  is  manifest  that  the 
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denying  him  his  wife,  and  after  the  burning  her  and 
her  father,  which,  though  they  were  great,  yet  were 
but  private  injuries,  he  took  for  sufficient  grounds  to 
make  war  upon  the  Philistines^  being  himself  but  a 
private  man,  and  not  only  not  assisted  but  opposed 
by  his  servile  countrymen.  He  knew  what  the  law 
of  Nature  allowed  him,  where  other  laws  have  no 
place  ;  and  thought  it  sufficient  justification  for  smit- 
ing the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  to  answer  for  himself 
that,  as  they  did  unto  him,  so  had  he  done  unto 
them. 

Now,  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do 
against  many  oppressors,  why  is  it  unlawful  for  us 
to  do  against  one  ?  Are  our  injuries  less  ?  Our 
friends  and  relations  are  daily  murdered  before  our 
faces.  Have  we  other  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let 
them  be  named,  and  I  am  silenced.  But  if  we  have 
none,  the  firebrands  or  the  jawbone,  the  first 
weapons  our  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on  may 
certainly  be  lawfully  employed  against  that  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  that  oppresses  us.  We  have,  too, 
the  opposition  and  discouragements  that  Samson 
had,  and  therefore  have  the  more  need  of  his 
courage  and  resolution.  As  he  had  the  men  of 
Judah,  so  we  have  the  men  of  Levi,  crying  to  us 
out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam, 
Know  you  not  that  the  Philistine  is  a  ruler  over 
you  ?  The  truth  is^  they  would  fain  make  him  so, 
and  bind  us  with  Samson   in  new  cords;  but   we 
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hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  they  will 
either  loose  from  our  hands,  or  we  shall  have  the 
courage  to  cut  them. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel 
do  justice  with  his  own  hand  upon  the  tyrant  Agag. 
As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet,  hath  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  amongst 
women  ;  nor  is  there  any  law  more  natural,  and 
more  just 

How  many  mothers  has  our  Agag  for  his  own 
ambition  made  childless  ?  How  many  children 
fatherless?  How  many  have  this  reason  to  hew 
this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?  And 
let  his  own  relations,  and  all  theirs  that  are  con- 
federates with  him,  beware  lest  men  come  at  last  to 
revenge  their  own  relations  in  them.  They  make 
many  a  woman  husbandless,  many  a  father  childless. 
Their  wives  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to 
want  a  husband,  and  themselves  to  lose  their  chil- 
dren. Let  them  remember  what  their  great  apostle 
Machiavel  tells  them,  that  in  contestations  for  the 
preserving  their  liberty  people  many  times  use  mode- 
ration ;  but  when  they  come  to  vindicate  it,  their 
rigour  exceeds  all  mean  ;  like  beasts  that  have  been 
kept  up,  and  are  afterwards  let  loose,  they  always  are 
more  fierce  and  cruel.  To  conclude  with  the 
example  Jehoiada  hath  left  us  :  six  years  he  hid  the 
right  heir  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  without  all  doubt,  amongst  the  rest  of  God*s 
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services  there,  he  was  all  that  time  contriving  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant,  that  had  aspired  to  the 
crown  by  the  destruction  of  thosie  that  had  the  right 
to  it.  Jehoiada  had  no  pretence  to  authorize  this 
action  but  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  act  itself. 
He  pretended  no  immediate  command  from  God  for 
what  he  did,  nor  any  authority  from  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  therefore  any  man  might  have  done  what 
Jehoiada  did  as  lawfully  that  could  have  done  it 
as  effectually.  Now  what  citation  was  given  to 
Athaliah  ?  What  appearance  was  she  called  to 
before  any  court  of  justice.  Her  fact  was  her  trial ; 
she  was  without  any  expostulation  taken  fortli  of 
the  ranges,  and  only  let  live  till  she  got  out  of  the 
Temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  defiled  by 
the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  which  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on 
a  dunghill,  and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  Horse-gate. 
And  by  the  king's  house,  the  very  Whitehall,  where 
she  had  caused  the  blood  royal  to  be  spilt,  and 
which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  there  by 
Providence  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where 
she  had  acted  so  great  a  part  of  her  crimes.  How 
the  people  approved  of  this  glorious  action  of 
destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  the  last 
verse.  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and 
the  city  was  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athaliah 
with  the  sword.  And  that  it  may  appear  they  no 
less  honoured  the  authors  of  such  actions  than  other 
nations  did,  as  in  his  lifetime  they  obeyed  Jehoiada 
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as  a  king,  so  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had 
done  in  Israel  (saith  the  Scripture)  they  buried  him 
amongst  the  kings. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  story  without  observing 
that  Jehoiada  commanded  that  whosoever  followed 
Athaliah  should  be  put  to  death,  letting  us  see 
what  they  deserve  that  are  confederates  with  tyrants 
and  will  side  with  them,  and  but  appear  to  defend 
them,  or  allow  them.  His  Highnesses  Council,  his 
Junto,  and  the  agas  of  his  janissaries,  may,  if  they 
please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest  they  like- 
wise perish.  And  likewise  his  Highnesses  chaplains 
and  triers,  who  are  to  admit  none  into  the  ministry 
that  will  preach  liberty  with  the  Gospel,  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  observe  that  with  the  tyrant  fell  Mattan, 
the  priest  of  Baal.  And,  indeed,  none  but  Baal's 
priests  will  preach  for  tyrants.  And  certainly  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  of  a 
magistrate,  deserve  as  well  to  be  hanged  before 
their  pulpits  as  ever  Mattan  did  to  fall  before  his 
altars. 

I  should  think  now  I  had  said  much  more  than 
enough  to  the  second  question,  and  should  come  to 
the  third  and  last  I  proposed  in  my  method,  but  I 
meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way.  The 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of 
men  that  were  inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore 
they  had  that  call  and  authority  for  their  actions 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to,  so  that  it  would  be 
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unsafe  for  us  to  draw  their  actions   into  examples 
except  we  had  likewise  their  justification  to  allege. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  there  being  now 
no  opposition  made  to  the  government  of  his 
Highness,  that  the  people  following  their  callings 
and  traffic  at  home  and  abroad,  making  use  of  the 
laws  and  appealing  to  his  Highnesses  courts  of 
justice,  that  all  this  argues  the  people's  tacit  con- 
sent to  the  government,  and  that  therefore  now  it 
is  to  be  reputed  lawful  and  the  people's  obedience 
voluntary. 

To  the  first  I  answer  with  learned  Milton,  that  if 
God  commanded  these  things  it  is  a  sign  they  were 
lawful,  and  are  commendable.  But,  secondly,  as  I 
observed  in  the  relations  of  the  examples  themselves, 
neither  Samson  nor  Samuel  alleged  any  other  cause 
or  reason  for  what  they  did  but  retaliation,  and  the 
apparent  justice  of  the  actions  themselves.  Nor  had 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush  when  he  slew 
the  Egyptian  ;  nor  did  Jehoiada  allege  any  pro- 
phetical authority  or  other  call  to  do  what  he  did, 
but  that  common  call  which  all  men  have,  to  do  all 
actions  of  justice  that  are  within  their  power  when 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ceases. 

To  the  second  my  answer  is,  that  if  commerce 
and  pleadings  were  enough  to  argue  the  people's 
consent,  and  give  tyranny  the  name  of  government, 
there  was  never  yet  any  tyranny  of  many  weeks' 
standing     in     this     world.       Certainly,    we     then 
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extremely  wrong  Caligula  and  Nero  in  calling 
them  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebels  that  conspired 
against  them,  except  we  will  believe  that  all  the 
while  they  reigned  in  Rome  they  kept  their  shops 
shut,  and  opened  not  their  temples  or  their  courts. 
We  are  likewise  with  no  less  absurdity  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  eighteen  years'  time  which  Israel 
served  Eglon,  and  six  years  that  Athaliah  reigned, 
that  the  Israelites  quite  desisted  from  traffic,  plead- 
ings, and  all  public  acts ;  otherwise  Ehud  and 
Jehoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  his 
king,  the  other  his  queen. 

Having  showed  what  a  tyrant  is,  his  marks  and 
practices,  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself  to  say  any- 
thing to  that  I  made  my  third  question,  whether 
the  removing  him  is  like  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
the  Commonwealth  or  not  ?  For  methinks  it  is  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  better  the  man  die,  or  the 
imposthume  be  lanced,  or  the  gangrened  limb  be 
cut  off?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice 
and  avarice  furnish  them  with  some  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  and  they  would  fain  make  the  world 
believe  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cautious  and  prudent ;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  ser- 
vile fear  they  falsely  call  a  Christian  patience.  It 
will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make  appear  that  there 
is  indeed  that  necessity  which  we  think  there  is  of 
saving  the  vineyard  of  the  Commonwealth,  if  possible, 
by  destroying  the  wild  boar  that  is  broke  into   it. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now 
we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient.     First,  I  have 
already  told  you  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  to 
be  a  Commonwealth,  but  a  great  family,  consisting  of 
master  and  slaves.     "  Vis  servorum  nulla  est  usquam 
civitas/'  says   an  old    poet;    a   number   of  slaves 
makes  not  a  city.     So  that  whilst  this  monster  lives 
we  are  not  members  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  only 
his   living   tools   and    instruments,  which   he    may 
employ  to  what  use  he  pleases.     "  Servi  tua  est  for- 
tuna,  ratio  ad  te  nihil,"  says  another ;  thy  condition 
is  a  slave's,  thou  art  not  to  inquire  a  reason.    Nor 
must  we  think  we  can  continue  long  in  the  condition 
of  slaves,  and  not  degenerate  into  the  habits  and 
temper  that  is  natural  to  that  condition :  our  minds 
will  grow  low  with  our  fortune,  and,  by  being  accus- 
tomed to  live  like  slaves,  we  shall  become  unfit  to  be 
anything  else.     '*  Etiam  fera  animalia  si  clausa  teneas 
virtutis  obliviscuntur,"  says  Tacitus  ;  the  fiercest  crea- 
tures by  long  constraint  lose  their   courage.     And 
says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  blessing  of  Issachar  and 
that  of  Judah  falls  not  upon  one  people,  to  be  asses 
couching  under  burdens  and  to  have   the  spirit  of 
lions.     And  with  their  courage  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
lose  their  fortune,  as  the  effect  with  the  cause,  and 
act  as  ignominiously  abroad  as  they  suffer  at  home. 
It  is  MachiaveFs  observation  that  the  Roman  armies, 
that  were  always  victorious  under  Consuls,  all  the 
while  they  were  under  the  slavery  of  the  Decemviri 
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never  prospered.  And  certainly  people  have  reason 
to  fight  but  faintly  where  they  are  to  gain  the  victory 
against  themselves,  when  every  success  shall  be  a 
confirmation  of  their  slavery  and  a  new  link  to  their 
chain.    , 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  our  courage,  which  is  a 
useless  and  an  unsafe  virtue  under  a  tyrant,  but  by 
degrees  we  shall,  after  the  example  of  our  master,  all 
turn-  perfidious,  deceitful,  irreligious,  flatterers,  and 
whatever  else  is  vlllanous  and  infamous  in  mankind. 
See  but  to  what  a  degree  we  are  come  to  already. 
Can  there  any  oath  be  found  so  fortified  by  all 
religious  ties  which  we  easily  find  not  a  distinction  to 
break,  when  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  to 
it  I  Do  we  remember  any  engagements  ?  Or  if  we 
do,  have  we  any  shame  to  break  them  ?  Can  any 
man  think  with  patience  upon  what  we  have  pror 
fefis^dj  when  he  sees  what  we  vilely  do  and  tamely 
suffer  ?  What  have  we  of  nobility  amongst  us  biit 
the  name,  the  luxury,  and  the  vices  of  it  ?  Poor 
wretches !  These  that  now  carry  that  title  are  so  far 
from  having  any  of  the  virtues  that  should  grace, 
and  indeed  give  them  their  titles,  that  they  have  not 
so  much  as  the  generous  vices  that  attend  greatness  : 
they  have  lost  all  ambition  and  indignation.  As  for 
our  ministers,  what  have  they,  or  indeed  desire  they, 
of  their  calling,  but  the  tithes?  Itow  do  these 
horrid  prevaricators  search  for  distinctions  to  piece 
contrary  oaths  ?     How  do  they  wrack  scriptures  for 
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flatteries,  and   impudently  apply  them  to  his  mon- 
strous Highness  ?     What  is  the  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides 
it?     What's  the  thing  called  a   Parliament  but  a 
mock  ?     Composed  of  a  people  that  are  only  suffered 
to  sit  there  because  they  are  known   to  have  no 
virtue,  after  the  exclusion  of  all  others  that  were  but 
suspected  to  have  any,  what   are   they  but  pimps 
of  tyranny,  who  are  only  employed  to  draw  in  the 
people  to  prostitute  their  liberty?     What  will    not 
the   army    fight   for?     What   will    they   not    fight 
against?     What  are  they  but  janissaries?     Slaves 
themselves,  and  making  all  others  so  ?     What    are 
the  people  in  general  but  knaves,  fools,  and  cowards ; 
principled    for   ease,  vice   and    slavery?     This    our 
temper,  his  tyranny  hath  brought  us  to  already,  and 
if  it  continues  the  little  virtue  that  is  yet  lefl  to 
stock  the  nation  must  totally  extinguish,  and  then 
his  Highness  hath  completed  his  work  of  reformation. 
And  the  truth  is  till  then  his  Highness  cannot  be 
secure.     He  must  not   endure  virtue,  for  that  will 
not  endure  him.     He   that  will  maintain  tyranny 
must  kill  Brutus,  says  Machiavel.     A  tyrant,  says 
Plato,  must  dispatch  all  virtuous  persons  or  he  can- 
not be  safe  ;  so  that  he  is  brought  to  that  unhappy 
necessity,  either  to  live  among  base  and  wicked  per- 
sons, or  not  to  live  at  all. 

Nor  must  we  expect  any  cure  from  our  patience. 
'*  Ingannonsi  gli  huomini/'  says  Machiavel;  "credendo 
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con  la  humilita  vincere  la  superbia ;"  men  deceive 
themselves  that  think  to  mollify  arrogancy  with 
humility ;  a  tyrant  is  never  modest  but  when  he  is 
weak ;  it  is  in  the  winter  of  his  fortune  when  this 
serpent  bites  not  We  must  not  therefore  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amendment ; 
for  *'nemo  unquam  Imperium  flagitio  quaesitum, 
bonis  artibus  exercuit ;"  never  did  any  man  manage 
that  government  with  justice  that  got  it  by  villany. 
The  longer  the  tyrant  lives,  the  more  the  tyrannical 
humour  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts 
that  grow  more  curst  as  they  grow  old.  New  occa- 
sions daily  happen  that  necessitate  them  to  new 
mischiefs,  and  he  must  defend  one  villany  with 
another. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  of  all  this,  and  that  his 
Highness  were  "vi  dominationis  convulsus,  et  muta- 
tus,"  changed  to  the  better  by  great  fortune,  of  which 
he  yet  gives  no  symptoms^  what  notwithstanding 
could  be  more  miserable,  than  to  have  no  other 
Security  for  our  liberty,  no  other  law  for  our  safety, 
than  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most  just  living  ? 
We  have  all  our  beast  within  us,  and  whosoever,  says 
Aristotle,  is  governed  by  a  man  without  a  law  is 
governed  by  a  man  and  by  a  beast.  ''Etiam  si 
non  sit  molestus,  Dominus ;  tamen  est  miserrimum 
posse  si  velit,"  says  Tully ;  though  a  master  does  not 
tyrannize,  yet  it  is  a  miserable  thing  that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  so  if  he  will.     If  he  be  good,  so  was 
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Nero  for  five  years,  and  how  shall  we  be  secure  that 
he  will  not  change?     Besides,  the   power  tiiat  is 
allowed  to  a  good  man  we  may  be  sure  will  be 
claimed  and  taken  by  an  ill.     And  therefore  it  hath 
been  the  custom  of  good  princes  to  abridge  their 
own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themsdves,  but 
certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of 
whose  being  virtuous  they  would  not  hazard  the 
welfare  of  their  people.     An  unlimited  power  there- 
fore is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  does  not 
find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes  one  ;  or,  if  one  uses 
it  modestly,   it   is  no  argument  that  others  will; 
and  therefore  Augustus  Caesar  must  have  no  greater 
power  given  him  than  you  would  have  Tiberius  take. 
Cicero's  moderation   is  to  be  trusted  with  a  con- 
sideration that  there  are  others  to  be  Consuls  as 
well  as  he. 

But  before  I  press  this  business  further,  if  it  needs 
be  any  further  pressed,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
rescue  the  honour,  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  our 
nation,  I  shall  answer  to  some  few  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  me.     This  I  shall  do  very  briefly. 

Some  I  find  of  a  strange  opinion,  that  it  were  a 
generous  and  a  noble  action  to  kill  his  Highness  in 
the  field,  but  to  do  it  privately  they  think  it  unlaw- 
ful, but  know  not  why.  As  if  it  were  not  generous 
to  apprehend  a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn, 
and  he  in  a  posture  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me. 
But  these  people  do  not  consider,  that  whosoever  ^ 
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possesseld  of  power  any  time  will  be  sure  to  eng^age 
so  many  either  in  guilt  or  profit,  or  both,  that  to  go 
about  to  throw  him  out  by  open  force  will  very 
much  hazard  the  total  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth, 
A  tyrant  is  a  devil,  that  tears  the  body  in  the  exor- 
cising ;  and  they  are  all  of  Caligula's  temper,  that  if 
they  could  they  would  have  the  whole  frame  of 
Nature  fall  with  them.  It  is  an  opinion  that 
deserves  no  other  refutation  than  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  itself,  that  it  would  be  lawful  for  me  to 
destroy  a  tyrant  with  hazard,  blood,  and  confusion, 
but  not  without 

Another  objection,  and  more  common,  is  the  fear 
of  what  may  succeed  if  his  Highness  were  removed. 
One  would  think  the  world  were  bewitched.  I  am 
fallen  into  a  ditch,  where  I  shall  certainly  perish  if  I 
lie,  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  falling 
into  another ;  I  suffer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a 
contingent  one,  and  let  the  disease  kill  me,  because 
there  is  hazard  in  the  cure.  Is  not  this  that  ridicu- 
lous policy,  "  Ne  moriar,  mori ; "  to  die  for  fear  of 
dying.  Sure  it  is  frenzy  not  to  desire  a  change, 
when  we  are  sure  we  cannot  be  worse :  "  et  non  in- 
currere  in  pericula,  ubi  quiescent!  paria  metuuntur ; " 
and  not  then  to  hazard  when  the  danger  and  the 
mischiefs  are  the  same  in  lyinjg^  still. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  English- 
men, now  I  address  my  discourse  particularly  to 
those  that  certainly  best  deserve  that  name,  ourselves. 
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that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately,  for  our 
liberties  under  this  tyrant ;  and  in  the  end,  cozened 
by  his  oaths  and  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but 
our  slavery  with  the  price  of  our  blood.  To  us 
particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his 
villany,  and  sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that 
is  due  to  himself  from  all  good  men.  Others  only 
have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  liberty  and 
our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him, 
and  to  the  people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they 
may  justly  expect  a  satisfaction  of  punishment,  being 
they  cannot  have  that  of  performance.  What  the 
people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer, 
will  be  all  laid  at  our  doors :  for  only  we  under 
God  have  the  power  to  pull  down  tliis  Dagon  which 
we  have  set  up.  And  if  we  do  it  not,  all  mankind 
will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villanies  he  hath 
done,  and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that 
would  not  endure  a  king  attempting  tyranny,  shall 
we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant  ?  ^ye  that  resisted  the 
lion  assailing  us,  shall  we  submit  to  the  wolf  tearing 
us  ?  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  be  found  we  have 
great  reason  to  exclaim  :  "  Utinam  te  potius  (Carole) 
retinuissemus  quam  huiac  habuissemus,  non  quod 
ulla  sit  optanda  servitus,  sed  quod  ex  dignitate 
Domini  minus  turpis  est  conditio  servi ; "  we  wish 
we  had  rather  endured  thee  (O  Charles)  than  have 
been  condemned  to  this  mean  tyrant ;  not  that  we 
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desire  any  kind  of  slavery,  but  that  the  quality  of 
the  master  something  graces  the  condition  of  the 
slave. 

But  if  we  consider  it  rightly  what  our  duty,  our 
engagements,  and  our  honour  exact  from  us,  both 
our  safety  and  our  interest  oblige  us  to,  and  it  is  as 
unanswerable  in  us  to  discretion,  as  it  is  to  virtue,  to 
let  this  viper  live.  For  first,  he  knows  very  well  it 
is  only  we  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and 
therefore  of  us  he  will  take  any  course  to  secure 
himself:  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  falsely  and 
perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  with  us,  and  therefore  he 
will  always  fear  that  from  our  revenge  which  he 
knows  he  hath  so  well  deserved. 

Lastly,  he  knows  our  principles,  how  directly 
contrary  they  are  to  that  arbitrary  power  he  must 
govern  by,  and  therefore  he  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  we  that  have  already  ventured  our  lives  against 
tyranny  will  always  have  the  will,  when  we  have 
the  opportunity,  to  do  the  same  again. 

These  considerations  will  easily  persuade  him  to 
secure  himself  of  us,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and 
secure  ourselves  of  him.  He  reads  in  his  practice  of 
piety,  **  chi  diviene  patron,"  &c. :  he  that  makes 
himself  master  of  a  city  that  hath  been  accustomed 
to  liberty,  if  he  destroys  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be 
destroyed  by  it.  And  we  may  read  too  in  the  same 
author,  and  believe  him,  that  those  that  are  the 
occasion  that  one  becomes  powerful  he  always  ruins  ' 
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them  if  they  want  the  wit  and  courage  to  secure 
themselves. 

Now  as  to  our  interest,  we  must  never  expect 
that  he  will  ever  trust  those  that  he  hath  provoked 
and  feared ;  he  will  be  sure  to  keep  us  down,  lest 
we  should  pluck  down  him.     It  is  the  rule  that 
tyrants  observe  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to 
make  much  use  of  those  that  helped  them  to  it ;  and 
indeed  it  is  their  interest  and   security  not  to  do 
it,  for   those   that   have  been  the  authors  of  their 
greatness,  being  conscious  of  their  own  merit,  they 
are  bold  with  the  tyrant,  and   less  industrious  to 
please  him.     They  think  all  he  can  do  for   them 
is  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;  and  when 
they  fail  in  their  expectations — as  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfy  them — their  disappointment  makes  them 
discontented,    and   their    discontent    is    dangerous. 
Therefore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  of  Diony- 
sius,   who    was   said    to    use    his    friends    as    he 
did  his  bottles :  when  he  had  use  for  them  he  kept 
them  by  him,  and  when  he  had   none,  that  they 
should  not  trouble  him  and  lie  in  his  way,  he  hung 
them  up.  * 

But,  to  conclude  this  already  over^long  paper : 
let  every  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  courage  be  persuaded  by  his  honour, 
his  safety,  his  own  good,  and  his  country's,  and 
indeed  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  generation  and  to 
mankind,  to  endeavour  by  all  rational  means  to  freo 
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the  world  of  this  pest.  Let  not  other  nations 
have  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us  as  if  we 
resolved  to  sit  still  and  have  our  ears  bored,  or  that 
any  discouragement  or  disappointments  can  ever  make 
us  desist  from  attempting  our  liberty,  till  we  have 
purchased  it,  either  by  this  monster's  death  or  by 
our  own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtue 
that  we  want  noble  examples  to  follow  amongst 
ourselves.  The  brave  Sindercombe  hath  shown  as 
great  a  mind  as  any  old  Rome  could  boast  of ;  and 
had  he  lived  there  his  name  had  been  registered 
with  Brutus  and  Cato,  and  he  had  had  his  statues 
as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of 
ourselves,  as  little  generosity  as  slavery  hath  left  us, 
as  to  think  so  great  a  virtue  can  want  its  monuments 
even  amongst  us.  Certainly  in  every  virtuous  mind 
there  are  statues  reared  to  Sindercombe.  Whenever 
we  read  the  elegies  of  those  that  have  died  for  their 
country ;  when  we  admire  those  great  examples  of 
magnanimity  that  have  tired  tyrants'  cruelties  ;  when 
we  extol  their  constancies,  whom  neither  bribes  nor 
terrors  could  make  betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then 
we  erect  Sindercombe's  statues,  and  grave  him  monu- 
ments, where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and 
noble  mind  we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him. 
And  though  the  tyrant  caused  him  to  be  smothered, 
lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  open  murder,  yet 
he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory 
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or  his  own  villany.  His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and 
common  device,  to  impose  only  on  those  that  under- 
stood not  tyrants'  practices,  and  are  unacquainted,  if 
any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falsehoods.  He  may 
therefore  if  he  please  take  away  the  stake  from 
Sindercombe's  grave,  and  if  he  have  a  mind  it 
should  be  •  known  how  he  died,  let  him  send  thither 
the  pillows  and  feather-beds  with  which  Barkstead 
and  his  hangman  smothered  him.  But,  to  conclude : 
let  not  this  monster  think  himself  the  more  secure 
that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit ;  he  may  be 
confident  that  "longus  post  ilium  sequitur  ordo 
idem  petentium  decus," 

There  is  a  great  roil  behind,  even  of  those  that  are 
in  his  own  muster-rolls,  that  are  ambitious  of  the 
name  of  the  deliverers  of  their  ccuntry ;  and  they 
know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it  His 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure  ;  and  he  stands  in  need 
of  other  guards  to  defend  him  against  his  own. 
Death  and  destruction  pursue  him  wheresoever  he 
goes :  they  follow  him  everywhere,  like  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  at  last  they  will  come  upon  him  like 
armed  men.  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a 
fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him  ;  it  shall  go  ill 
with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.  He  shall  flee 
from  the  iron  weapon,  and  a  bow  of  steel  shall  strike 
him  through,  because  he  hath  oppressed  and  for- 
saken the  poor,  because  he  hath  violently  taken  away 
a  house  which  he  builded  not.     We  may  be   con- 
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fident^  and  so  may  he,  that  ere  long  all  this  will  be 
accomplished  :  for  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is 
but  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a 
moment.  Though  his  Excellency  mount  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  his  head  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  yet 
he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung.  They 
that  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ? 


THE    SHORTEST    WAY 


WITH 


THE  DISSENTERS; 


OR, 


PROPOSALS  FOR   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE   CHURCH 


THE 

Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters  ; 

OR,  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE  CHURCH 


Sir  Roger  L*Estrange  tells  us  a  story,  in  his  col- 
lection of  fables,  of  the  cock  and  the  horses.  The 
cock  was  gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable,  among  the 
horses,  and  there  being  no  racks  or  other  con- 
veniences for  him,  it  seems  he  was  forced  to  roost 
upon  the  ground.  The  horses  jostling  about  for 
room,  and  putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  his  life,  he 
gives  them  this  grave  advice :  "  Pray,  gentlefolks, 
let  us  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should  tread  upon  one 
another." 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who,  now 
they  are  unperched,  and  reduced  to  an  equality  with 
other  people,  and  under  strong  and  very  just 
apprehensions  of  being  further  treated  as  they 
deserve,  begin,  with  iEsop's  cock,  to  preach  up  peace 
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and  union,  and  the  Christian  duties  of  modera- 
tion, forgetting  that  when  they  had  the  power  in 
their  hands  those  graces  were  strangers  in  their 
gates. 

It  is  now  near  fourteen  years  that  the  glory  and 
peace  of  the  purest  and  most  flourishing  Church  in 
the  world  has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted,  and  disturbed 
by  a  sort  of  men  whom  God  in  his  providence  has 
suffered  to  insult  over  her,  and  bring  her  down. 
These  have  been  the  days  of  her  humiliation  and 
tribulation  :  she  has  borne  with  an  invincible  patience 
the  reproach  of  the  wicked,  and  God  has  at  last 
heard  her  prayers,  and  delivered  her  from  the 
oppression  of  the  stranger. 

And,  now  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their  power 
gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  possessed  by  a 
royal,  English,  true,  and  ever-constant  member  of 
and  friend  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  now  they 
find  that  they  are  in  danger  of  the  Church  of 
England's  just  resentments  ;  now  they  cry  out  peace, 
union,  forbearance,  and  charity,  as  if  the  Church  had 
not  too  long  harboured  her  enemies  under  her  wing, 
and  nourished  the  viperous  brood,  till  they  hiss 
and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  mother  that  cherished 
them.  4 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is  past,  your 
day  of  grace  is  over  ;  you  should  have  practised 
peace,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  expected 
any  yourselves. 
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We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen 
years  past :  we  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  with 
your  Act  of  Toleration  ;  you  have  told  us  that  you 
are  the  Church  established  by  law,  as  well  as 
others ;  have  set  up  your  canting  synagogues  at 
our  church-doors,  and  the  Church  and  members  have 
been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with  oaths,  associations, 
abjurations,  and  what  not.  Where  has  been  the 
mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity  you  have  shown 
to  tender  consciences  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  could  not  take  oaths  as  fast  as  you  made 
them  ;  that  having  sworn  ail^iance  to  their  lawful 
and  rightful  King,  could  not  dispense  with  that  oath, 
their  King  being  still  alive,  and  swear  to  your  new 
hodge-podge  of  a  Dutch  Government  ?  These 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and 
their  families  left  to  starve  ;  their  estates  double 
taxed^  to  carry  on  a  war  they  had  no  hand  in,  and 
you  got  nothing  by.  What  account  can  you 
give  of  the  multitudes  you  have  forced  to  comply, 
against  their  consciences,  with  your  new  sophistical 
politics,  who,  like  new  converts  in  France,  sin 
because  they  cannot  starve  ?  And,  now  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  you,  you  must  not  be  persecuted  ;  it  is 
not  a  Christian  spirit ! 

You  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another 
king,  and  made  a  mock  king  of  a  third  ;  and  yet 
you  could  have  the  face  to  expect  to  be  employed 
and  trusted  by  the  fourth.     Anybody  that  did  not 
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know  the  temper  of  your  party,  would  stand 
amazed  at  the  impudence  as  well  as  folly^  to 
think  of  it. 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch,  whom 

you  reduced  to  a  mere  King  of  CI s,  is  enough 

to  give  any  future  princes  such  an  idea  of  your 
principles  as  to  warn  them  sufficiently  from  coming 
into  your  clutches  ;  and,  God  be  thanked !  the  Queen 
is  out  of  your  hands,  knows  you,  and  will  have  a 
care  of  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  supreme  authority  of  a 
nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  right  to  that 
power,  to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part  of  that 
nation  it  governs.  The  execution  of  the  known  laws 
of  the  land,  and  that  with  but  a  gentle  hand  neither, 
was  all  that  the  fanatical  party  of  this  land  have 
ever  called  persecution  ;  this  they  have  magnified  to 
a  height,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  were  not  to  be  compared  with.  Now,  to 
execute  the  known  laws  of  a  nation  upon  those  who 
transgress  them,  after  voluntarily  consenting  to  the 
making  those  laws,  can  never  be  called  persecution, 
but  justice.  But  justice  is  always  violence  to  the 
party  offending,  for  every  man  is  innocent  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against  Dis- 
senters in  England  was  in  the  days  of  King  James 
the  First.  And  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  Truly,  the 
worst  they  suffered  was,  at  their  own  request,  to  let 
them  go  to  New  England,  and  erect  a  new  colony, 
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and  give  them  great  privileges,  grants,  and  suitable 
powers,  keep  them  under  protection,  and  defend 
them  against  all  invaders,  and  receive  no  taxes  or 
revenue  from  them.  This  was  the  cruelty  of  the 
Church  of  England  !  Fatal  lenity !  It  was  the  ruin  of 
that  excellent  prince.  King  Charles  the  First.  Had 
King  James  sent  all  the  Puritans  in  England  away 
to  the  West  Indies,  we  had  been  a  national,  unmixed 
Church  ;  the  Church  of  England  had  been  kept  un- 
divided and  entire. 

To  requite  the  lenity  of  the  father,  they  take  up 
arms  against  the  son  :  conquer,  pursue,  take,  imprison, 
and  at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed  of  God,  and 
destroy  the  very  being  and  nature  of  government, 
setting  up  a  sordid  impostor,  who  had  neither  title 
to  govern  nor  understanding  to  manage,  but  supplied 
that  want  with  power,  bloody  and  desperate  councils 
and  craft,  without  conscience. 

Had  not  King  James  the  First  withheld  the  full 
execution  of  the  laws,  had  he  given  them  strict 
justice,  he  had  cleared  the  nation  of  thein,  and  the 
consequences  had  been  plain  :  his  son  had  never  been 
murdered  by  them,  nor  the  monarchy  overwhelmed. 
It  was  too  much  mercy  shown  them  was  the  ruin  of 
his  posterity,  and  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  peace. 
One  would  think  the  Dissenters  should  not  have  the 
face  to  believe  that  we  are  to  be  wheedled  and 
canted  into  peace  and  toleration,  when  they  know 
that  they  have  once  requited  us  with  a  civil  war,  and 
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once  with  an  intolerable  and  unrighteous  persecution 
for  our  former  civility. 

Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easy  with  them,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Church  but  they  treated  her  with  all  the  severity, 
with  all  the  reproach  and  contempt  as  was  possible. 
What  peace  and  what  mercy  did  they  show  the 
loyal  gentry  of  the  Churcli  of  England  in  the  time  of 
their  triumphant  Commonwealth?  How  did  they 
put  all  the  gentry  of  England  to  ransom,  whether 
they  were  actually  in  arms  for  the  King  or  not, 
making  people  compound  for  their  estates,  and  starve 
their  families  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  Sequestered  the  ministers, 
devoured  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  divided 
the  spoil,  by  sharing  the  Church  lands  among  their 
soldiers,  and  turning  her  clergy  out  to  starve.  Just 
such  measure  as  they  have  meted  should  be  measured 
them  again. 

Charity  and  love  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it  in 
practice  tow^ards  the  Dissenters,  even  beyond  what 
they  ought,  till  she  has  been  wanting  to  herself  and, 
in  effect,  unkind  to  her  own  sons,  particularly  in 
the  too  much  lenity  of  King  James  the  First,  men- 
tioned before.  Had  he  so  rooted  the  Puritans  from 
the  face  of  the  land,  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
early  to  have  done,  they  had  not  had  the  power  to 
vex  the  Churchy  as  since  they  have  done. 
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In  the  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  how  did 
the  Church  reward  their  bloody  doings  ?  With  lenity 
and  mercy.  Except  the  barbarous  regicides  of  the 
pretended  Court  of  Justice,  not  a  soul  suffered  for 
all  the  blood  in  an  unnatural  war.  King  Charles 
came  in  all  mercy  and  love,  cherished  them,  preferred 
them^  employed  them,  withheld  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  oftentimes,  even  against  the  advice  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, gave  them  liberty  of  conscience.  And  how  did 
they  requite  him  }  With  the  villanous  contrivance  to 
depose  and  murder  him  and  his  successor  at  the 
Rye  Plot ! 

King  James,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  family,  began  his  reign  with  unusual  favour  to 
them  ;  nor  could  their  joining  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  against  him  move  him  to  do  himself 
justice  upon  them  ;  but  that  mistaken  Prince  thought 
to  win  them  by  gentleness  and  love,  proclaimed  a 
universal  liberty  to  them,  and  rather  discountenanced 
the  Church  of  England  than  them.  How  they 
requited  him  alLthe  world  knows. 

The  late  reign  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
the  world  to  need  a  comment ;  how,  under  pretence 
of  joining  with  the  Church  in  redressing  some 
grievances,  they  pushed  things  to  that  extremity, 
in  conjunction  with  some  mistaken  gentlemen,  as 
to  depose  the  late  King,  as  if  the  grievance  of  the 
nation  could  not  have  been  redressed  but  by  the 
absolute  ruin  of  the  Prince.     Here  is  an  instance  of 
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their  temper,  their  peace  and  charity.  To  what 
height  they  carried  themselves  during  the  reign  of  a 
king  of  their  own  ;  how  they  crept  into  all  places  of 
trust  and  profit ;  how  they  insinuated  into  the  favour 
of  the  King,  and  were  at  first  preferred  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  nation ;  how  they  engrossed  the 
Ministry,  and,  above  all,  how  pitifully  they  managed, 
is  too  plain  to  need  any  remarks. 

But  particularly  their  mercy  and  charity,  the  spirit 
of  union,  they  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been  remark- 
able in  Scotland.  If  any  man  would  see  the  spirit 
of  a  Dissenter,  let  him  look  into  Scotland.  There  they 
made  entire  conquest  of  the  Church,  trampled  down 
the  sacred  orders,  and  suppressed  the  Episcopal 
government,  with  an  absolute  and,  as  they  suppose, 
irretrievable  victory,  though  it  is  possible  they  may 
find  themselves  mistaken.  Now  it  would  be  a  very- 
proper  question  to  ask  their  impudent  advocate,  the 
Obsen>ator :  Pray  how  much  mercy  and  favour  did  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  find  in  Scotland 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Government }  and  I 
shall  undertake  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the 
Dissenters  shall  still  receive  as  much  hero,  though 
they  deserve  but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  in  Scotland,  it  will  appear  what  usage 
they  met  with  ;  how  they  not  only  lost  their  livings, 
but  in  several  places  were  plundered  and  abused  in 
their  persons  ;  the  ministers  that  could  not  conform, 
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turned  out  with  numerous  families,  and  no  mainte- 
nance, and  hardly  charity  enough  left  to  relieve  them 
with  a  bit  of  bread  ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  parties 
are  innumerable,  and  not  to  be  attempted  in  this 
short  piece. 

And  now,  to  prevent  the  distant  cloud  which  they 
perceived  to  hang  over  their  heads  from  England, 
with  a  true  Presbyterian  policy,  they  put  in  for  a 
union  of  nations^  that  England  might  unite  their 
Church  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  their  Presby- 
terian members  sit  in  our  House  of  Commons,  and 
their  assembly  of  Scotch  canting  long-cloaks  in  our 
Convocation.  What  might  have  been  if  our  fanatic 
Whiggish  statesmen  continued,  God  only  knows  ;  but 
we  hope  we  are  out  of  fear  of  that  now. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  faction,  and  they 
began  to  bully  us  with  it,  that  if  we  will  not  unite 
with  them,  tfiey  will  not  settle  the  Crown  with  us 
again,  but  when  her  Majesty  dies  will  choose  a 
king  for  themselves. 

If  they  will  not,  we  must  make  them,  and  it  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  let  them  know  that  we  are 
able.  The  Crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have  not  so 
far  disowned  the  right  of  succession  but  they  may 
retrieve  it  again,  and  if  Scotland  thinks  to  come  off 
from  a  successive  to  an  elective  state  of  government, 
England  has  not  promised  not  to  assist  the  right 
heirs,  and  put  them  into  possession,  without  any 
regard  to  their  ridiculous  settlements. 
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These  are  the  gentlemen,  these  their  ways  of 
treating  the  Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them,  why  we 
should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

First,  they  are  very  numerous  they  say,  they  are 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot  suppress 
them. 

To  this  may  be  answered — i.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  yet  the 
French  King  effectually  cleared  the  nation  of  them 
at  once,  and  we  do  not  find  he  misses  them  at  home. 

But  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  they  are  so  numerous 
as  is  pretended  ;  their  party  is  more  numerous  than 
their  persons,  and  those  mistaken  people  of  the 
Church  who  are  misled  and  deluded  by  their  wheed- 
ling artifices  to  join  with  them,  make  their  party  the 
greater  ;  but  those  will  open  their  e)^s  when  the 
Government  shall  set  heartily  about  the  work,  and 
come  off  from  them,  as  some  animals,  which, 
they  say,  always  desert  a  house  when  it  is  likely 
to  fall. 

2.  The  more  numerous  the  more  dangerous^  and 
therefore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them  ;  and  God 
has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads  in  our  sides; 
for  not  utterly  extinguishing  them  long  ago. 

3.  If  we  are  to  allow  them  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried 
whether  we  can  or  no  ;  and   I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
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easy  to  be  done,  and  could  prescribe  ways  and 
means,  if  it  were  proper  ;  but  I  doubt  not  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  effectual  methods  for  the  rooting  the 
contagion  from  the  face  of  this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this,  that  it 
is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemy. 

We  answer,  this  common  enemy  had  been  no 
enemy  if  they  had  not  made  him  so ;  he  was  quiet, 
in  peace,  and  no  way  disturbed  or  encroached  upon 
us,  and  we  know  no  reason  we  had  to  quarrel  with 
him. 

But  further,  we  make  no  question  but  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without  their  help  ; 
but  why  must  we  unite  with  them  because  of  the 
enemy  }  Will  they  go  over  to  the  enemy  if  we  do 
not  prevent  it  by  a  union  with  them  ?  We  are  very 
well  contented  they  should,  and  make  no  question 
we  shall  be  ready  to  deal  with  them  and  the  common 
enemy  too,  and  better  without  them  than  with 
them. 

Besides,  if  we  have  a  common  enemy,  there  is  the 
more  need  to' be  secure  against  our  private  enemies  ; 
if  there  is  one  common  enemy,  we  have  the  less  need 
to  have  an  enemy  in  our  bowels. 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  people  used 
against  suppressing  the  old  money,  that  it  was  a 
time  of  war,  and  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
nation  to  run  ;  if  we  should  not  master  it,  we  should 
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be  undone ;  and  yet  the  sequel  proved  the  hazard 
was  not  so  great  but  it  might  be  mastered,  and  the 
success  was  answerable.  The  suppressing  the  Dis- 
senters is  not  a  harder  work,  nor  a  work  of  less 
necessity  to  the  public :  we  can  never  enjoy  a 
settled  uninterrupted  union  and  tranquillity  in  this 
nation  till  the  spirit  of  Whiggism,  faction,  and 
schism  is  melted  down  like  the  old  money. 

To  talk  of  the  difficulty  is  to  frighten  ourselves 
with  chimeras  and  notions  of  a  powerful  party, 
which  are  indeed  a  party  without  power;  difficulties 
often  appear  greater  at  a  distance  than  when  they 
are  searched  into  with  judgment,  and  distinguished 
from  the  vapours  and  shadows  that  attend  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it ;  this  age  is 
wiser  than  that,  by  all  our  own  experience,  and 
theirs  too.  King  Charles  the  First  had  early  sup- 
pressed this  party  if  he  had  taken  more  deliberate 
measures.  In  short,  it  is  not  worth  arguing,  to  talk 
of  their  arms ;  their  Monmouths,  and  Shaftesburys, 
and  Argylls  are  gone  ;  their  Dutch  Sanctuary  is  at 
an  end  ;  Heaven  has  made  way  for  their  destruction, 
and  if  we  do  not  close  with  the  divine  occasion, 
we  are  to  blame  ourselves,  and  may  remember  that 
we  had  once  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  Church 
of  England  by  extirpating  her  implacable  enemies, 
and,  having  let  slip  the  minute  that  Heaven 
presented,  may  experimentally  complain,  "Post  est 
occasio  calva." 
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Here  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  way : 

As  first,  the  Queen  has  promised  them  to 
continue  them  in  their  tolerated  liberty,  and  has 
told  us  she  will  be  a  religious  observer  of  her  word. 

What  her  Majesty  will  do  we  cannot  help,  but 
what,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  she  ought  to  do,  is 
another  case.  Her  Majesty  has  promised  to  protect 
and  defend  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  she 
cannot  effectually  do  that  without  the  destruction  of 
the  Dissenters,  she  must  of  course  dispense  with  one 
promise  to  comply  with  another.  But  to  answer 
this  cavil  more  effectually:  her  Majesty  did  never 
promise  to  maintain  the  toleration  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church,  but  it  is  upon  supposition  that 
it  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  Church,  which  she  had  declared  she 
would  take  especial  care  of.  Now,  if  these  two 
interests  clash,  it  is  plain  her  Majesty's  intentions 
are  to  uphold,  protect,  defend,  and  establish  the 
Church,  and  this  we  conceive  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  is  in  no 
immediate  danger  from  the  Dissenters,  and  there- 
fore it  is  time  enough;  but  this  is  a  weak  answer. 

For  first,  if  a  danger  be  real,  the  distance  of  it  is 
no  argument  against,  but  rather  a  spur  to  quicken 
us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be  too  late  hereafter. 

And  secondly,  here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the  only 
one  perhaps  that  ever  the  Church  had,  to  secure 
herself  and  destroy  her  enemies. 
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The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  now  an 
opportunity  ;  the  time  is  come  which  all  good  men 
have  wished  for,  that  the  gentlemen  of  England 
may  serve  the  Church  of  England,  now  they  are 
protected  and  encouraged  by  a  Church  of  England 
Queen. 

"  What  will  you  do  for  your  sister  in  the  day  that 
she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?  " 

If  ever  you  will  establish  the  best  Christian 
Church  in  the  world  ; 

If  ever  you  will  suppress  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ; 

If  ever  you  will  free  the  nation  from  the  viperous 
brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the  blood  of  their 
mother ; 

If  ever  you  will  leave  your  posterity  free  from 
faction  and  rebellion,  this  is  the  time. 

This  is  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed  of 
sedition,  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  our 
Church,  and  poisoned  the  good  corn. 

But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this  is 
renewing  fire  and  faggot,  reviving  the  Act  "  De  Heret 
Comburendo ; "  this  will  be  cruelty  in  its  nature^ 
and  barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad  in 
cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature  makes  it  a 
charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy  those  creatures, 
not  for  any  personal  injury  received,  but  for  preven- 
tion ;  not  for  the  evil  they  have  done,  but  the  evil 
they  may  do. 
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Serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c.,  are  noxious  to  the 
body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  life  ;  these  poison 
the  soul,  corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  children, 
destroy  the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our  future  felicity, 
and  contaminate  the  whole  mass. 

Shall  any  law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures  ? 
Some  beasts  are  for  sport,  and  the  huntsmen  give 
them  advantages  of  ground  ;  but  some  are  knocked 
on  the  head  by  all  possible  ways  of  violence  and 
surprise. 

I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but,  as  Scipio 
said  of  Carthage,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago,"  they  are 
to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  ever  we  will  live 
in  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjoy  our  own.  As  for  the 
manner,  I  leave  it  to  those  hands  who  have  a  right 
to  execute  God's  justice  on  the  nation's  and  the 
Church's  enemies. 

But  if  we  must  be  frightened  from  this  justice 
under  the  specious  pretences,  and  odious  sense  of 
cruelty,  nothing  will  be  effected.  It  will  be  more 
barbarous  to  our  own  children  and  dear  posterity, 
when  tfaej^r  shall  reproach  their  fathers,  as  we  do 
ours,  and  tell  u^ :  "  You  had  an  opportunity  to 
root  out  this  cursed  race  from  the  world,  under  the 
TS^uf  and  protection  of  a  true  English  Queen,  and 
out  of  your  foolish  pity  you  spared  them,  because, 
forsooth,  you  would  not  be  cruel,  and  now  our 
Church  is  suppressed  and  persecuted,  our  religion 
trampled    under   foot,    our   estates   plundered,    our 
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persons  imprisoned  and  dragged  to  gaols,  gibbets, 
and  scaffolds ;  your  sparing  this  Amalekite  race  is 
Our  destruction,  your  mercy  to  them  proves  cruelty 
to  your  poor  posterity." 

How  just  will  such  reflections  be,  when  oui» 
posterity  shall  fall  under  the  merciless  clutches  of 
this  uncharitable  generation ;  when  our  Church  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  schism,  faction,  enthusiasm,  and 
confusion  ;  when  our  Government  shall  be  devolved, 
upon  foreigners,  and  our  monarchy  dwindled  into  a 
republic. 

It  would  be  more  rational  for  us,  if  we  must  spare 
this  generation,  to  summon  our  own  to  a  general 
massacre,  and  as  we  have  brought  them  into  the 
world  free,  send  them  out  so,  and  not  betray  them 
to  destruction  by  our  supine  negligence,  and  then 
cry  it  is  mercy. 

Moses  was  a  merciful  meek  man,  and  yet  with 
what  fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp,  and  cut  the 
throats  of  three-and-thirty  thousand  of  his  dear 
Israelites,  that  were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  what  was 
the  reason  ?  It  was  mercy  to  the  rest  to  make 
these  examples,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  army. 

How  many  millions  of  future  souls  we  save  from 
infection  and  delusion  if  the  present  race  of  poi- 
soned spirits  were  purged  from  the  face  of  the  land. 

It  is  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter,  the  light  foolish 
handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  fines,  &c. ;  it  is  their 
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glory  and  their  advantage.  If  the  gallows  instead  of 
the  counter,  and  the  galleys  instead  of  the  fines, 
were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conventicle,  to  preach 
or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so  many  sufferers.  The 
spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over  ;  they  that  will  go  to 
church  to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors,  would  go 
to  forty  churches  rather  than  be  hanged. 

If  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conventicle 
should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the  preacher  be 
hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  the  tale.  They 
would  all  come  to  church  ;  and  one  age  would  make 
us  all  one  again. 

To  talk  of  5 J",  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the 
Sacrament,  and  is,  per  week  for  not  coming  to 
church,  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people  as 
never  was  known  ;  this  is  selling  them  a  liberty  to 
transgress  for  so  much  money.  If  it  be  not  a  crime, 
why  do  not  we  give  them  full  licence  }  And  if  it  be, 
no  price  ought  to  compound  for  the  committing  it, 
for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to  people  to  sin  against 
God  and  the  Government 

If  it  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence,  both 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tiie  nation,  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among  capital 
offences,  and  let  it  receive  a  punishment  in  propor- 
tion to  it. 

We  hang  men  for  trifles,  and   banish  them  for 
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things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence  against 
God  and  the  Church,  against  the  welfare  of  the 
world  and  the  dignity  of  religion,  shall  be  bought 
off  for  5^. !  This  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian 
Government  that  it  is  with  regret  I  transmit  it  to 
posterity. 

If  men  sin  against  God,  affront  his  ordinances^ 
rebel  against  his  Church,  and  disobey  the  precepts 
of  their  superiors,  let  them  suffer  as  such  capital 
crimes  deserve ;  so  will  religion  flourish,  and  this 
divided  nation  be  once  again  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will  soon 
be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not  supposing 
that  all  the  Dissenters  in  England  should  be  hanged 
or  banished,  but  as  in  cases  of  rebellions  and  insur* 
rectionSj^  if  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  suffer,  the 
multitude  are  dismissed,  so  a  few  obstinate  people 
being  made  examples,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
severity  of  the  law  would  find  a  stop  in  the  com- 
pliance of  tlie  multitude. 

To  make  the  reasonableness  of  this  matter  out  of 
question,  and  more  unanswerably  plain,  let  us 
examine  for  what  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided 
into  parties  and  factions,  and  let  us  see  how  they 
can  justify  a  separation,  or  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  justify  our  bearing  the  insults  and 
inconveniences  of  the  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  man  of  as 
much  learning  as  most  among  them,  in  his  answer 
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to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity,"  hath  these  words  (p.  27):  "Do 
the  reh'gion  of  the  Church  and  the  meeting-houses 
make  two  religions  ?  Wherein  do  they  differ  ? 
The  substance  of  the  same  religion  is  common  to 
them  both,  and  the  modes  and  accidents  are  the 
things  in  which  only  they  differ."  P.  28  :  "Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  given  us  for  the  summary  of  our 
religion ;  thirty-six  contain  the  substance  of  it, 
wherein  we  agree ;  three  the  additional  Appendices, 
about  which  we  have  some  differences." 

Now  if,  as  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  true  Church,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  only  in  a  few  modes  and 
accidents,  why  should  we  expect  that  they  will 
suffer  galleys,  corporal  punishment,  and  banishment 
for  these  trifles  ?  There  is  no  question  but  they  will 
be  wiser ;  even  their  own  principles  will  not  bear  them 
out  in  It ;  they  will  certainly  comply  with  the  laws, 
and  with  reason ;  and  though,  at  the  first,  severity 
may  seem  hard,  the  next  age  will  feel  nothing  of  it ; 
the  contagion  will  be  rooted  out ;  the  disease  being 
cured  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  operation  ;  but,  if 
tliey  should  venture  to  transgress,  and  fall  into  the 
pit,  all  the  world  must  condemn  their  obstinacy,  as 
being  without  ground  from  their  own  principles. 

Thus  the  pretence  of  cruelty  will  be  taken  off,  and 
the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  disquiets  they 
have  so  often  brought  upon  the  nation  prevented. 
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Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  makes  them 
haughty,  and  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  to  persuade  us  to  forbear  them,  that  it  is 
a  warning  to  us,  without  any  more  delay,  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  or  remove  them 
from  us. 

At  present,  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  not  so 
formidable  as  they  have  been,  and  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so.  Providence  and  the 
Church  of  England  seems  to  join  in  this  particular, 
that  now  the  destroyers  of  the  nation's  peace  may 
be  overturned,  and  to  this  end  the  present  oppor- 
tunity seems  to  be  put  into  our  hands. 

To  this  end  her  present  Majesty  seems  reserved 
to  enjoy  the  Crown,  that  the  ecclesiastic  as  well  as 
civil  rights  of  the  nation  may  be  restored  by  her 
hand. 

To  this  end  the  face  of  affairs  have  received  such 
a  turn  in  the  process  of  a  few  months  as  never  has 
been  before ;  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  the 
universal  cry  of  the  people,  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  clergy,  agree  in  this,  that  the  deliverance  of 
our  Church  is  at  hand. 

For  this  end  has  Providence  given  such  a  Parlia- 
ment, such  a  Convocation,  such  a  gentry,  and  such  a 
Queen  as  we  never  had  before. 

And  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  neglect 
of  such  opportunities  .^  The  succession  of  the  Crown 
has  but  a  dark  prospect ;  another  Dutch  turn  may 
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make  the  hopes  of  it  ridiculous  and  the  practice 
impossible.  Be  the  house  of  our  future  Princes  never 
so  well  inclined,  they  will  be  foreigners,  and  many 
years  will  be  spent  in  suiting  the  genius  of  strangers 
to  this  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and 
how  many  ages  it  may  be  before  the  English 
Throne  be  filled  with  so  much  zeal  and  candour, 
so  much  tenderness  and  hearty  affection  to  the 
Church,  as  we  see  it  now  covered  with,  who  can 
imagine  ? 

It  is  high  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  think  of  building  up  and  establishing 
her  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  may  be  no  more 
invaded  by  foreigners,  nor  divided  by  factions, 
schisms,  and  error. 

If  this  could  be  done  by  gentle  and  easy  methods, 
I  should  be  glad  ;  but  the  wound  is  corroded,  the 
vitals  begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing  but  amputation 
of  members  can  complete  the  cure ;  all  the  ways  of 
tenderness  and  compassion,  all  persuasive  arguments, 
have  been  made  use  of  in  vain. 

The  humour  of  the  Dissenters  has  so  increased 
among  the  people,  that  they  hold  the  Church  in 
defiance,  and  the  house  of  God  is  an  abomination 
among  them :  nay,  they  have  brought  up  their 
posterity  in  such  prepossessed  aversions  to  our  holy 
religion,  that  the  ignorant  mob  think  we  are  all 
idolaters  and  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  account  it  a 
sin  to  come  within  the  walls  of  our  churches. 
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The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shy  of  a 
heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  nor  ti^e 
Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our  DissenteiP 
are  of  the  Church,  and  the  divine  service  solemnizeoi 
therein. 

This   obstinacy   must   be   rooted    out   with    the 
profession  of  it ;   while  the  generation  are   left  at ,, 
liberty  daily  to  affront  God  Almighty,  and  dishonour 
his  holy  worship,  we  are  wanting  in  our  duty  to  God 
and  our  mother  the  Church  of  England. 

How  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  our  posterity,  to  leave  them  entangled  with 
fanaticism,  error,  and  obstinacy,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
nation  ;  to  leave  them  an  enemy  in  their  streets, 
that  in  time  may  involve  them  in  the  same  crimes 
and  endanger  the  utter  extirpation  of  religion  in  the 
nation. 

What  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  being 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
whence  we  have  reformed  ?  If  one  be  an  extreme 
on  one  hand,  and  one  on  another,  it  is  equally  de- 
structive to  the  truth  to  have  errors  settled  among 
us,  let  them  be  of  what  nature  they  will. 

Both  are  enemies  of  our  Church  and  of  our  peace, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  as  criminal  to  admit  an 
enthusiast  as  a  Jesuit?  Why  should  the  Papist, 
with  his  seven  sacraments,  be  worse  than  the 
Quaker  with  no  sacraments  at  all.^  Why  should 
religious  houses  be  more  intolerable  than  meeting- 
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houses  ?  Alas !  the  Church  of  England  !  What  with 
Popery  on  one  hand,  and  schismatics  on  the  other, 
how  has  she  been  crucified  between  two  thieves ! 

Now  let  us  crucify  the  thieves.  Let  her  founda- 
tions be  established  upon  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies,  the  doors  of  mercy  being  always  open  to 
the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people ;  let  the 

ibstinate  be  ruled  with  the  rod  of  iron. 
Let  all  true  sons  of  so  holy  and  oppressed  a 
lother,  exasperated  by  her  afflictions,  harden  their 
earts  against  those  who  have  oppressed  her. 
And  may  God  Almighty  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
11  the  friends  of  truth  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
pride  and  Antichrist,  that  the  posterity  of  the  sons 
of  error  may  be  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  this  land 
for  ever. 
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THE    CRISIS; 


OR. 


A  DISCOURSE  REPRESENTING, 
FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  RECORDS,  THE  JUST 
CAUSES  OF  THE  LATE  HAPPY  REVOLUTION; 

AND 

THE   SEVERAL   SETTLEMENTS 

OF  THE  CROWNS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

•      ON    HER  MAJESTY  ;   AND  ON  THE  DEMISIS^OF  HBK  MAJESTY 

WITHOUT  ISSUE,    UPON  THE   MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  PRINCESS   SOPHIA, 

ELECTRESS  AND  DUCHESS  DOWAGER  OF  HANOVER,  AND  THE  HEIRS  OF 

HER  BODY  BEING   PROTESTANTS  ;  BY  PREVIOUS  ACTS   OF   BOTH 

PARLIAMENTS  OF  THE  LATE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  SCOTLAND  ;  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE 

PARLIAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WITH  SOME  SEASONABLE    REMARKS  ON  THE 
DANGER  OF  A  POPISH   SUCCESSOR. 


Invitus  ea  tanquam  vulnera  attingo ;  sed  nisi  tacta  tractataque  sanari 

non  possunt. — Liv. 


BY 

RICHARD    STEELE,  Esq. 
1714. 


F 


TO   THE 

CLERGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     ' 
Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  a  just  deference  to  your  great  power 
and  influence  in  this  kingdom,  that  I  lay  before  you 
the  following  comment  upon  the  laws  which  regard 
the  settlement  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  these  matters  to  you,  is  to 
conjure  you,  as  Heaven  has  blessed  you  with  proper 
talents  and  opportunities,  to  recommend  them,  in 
your  writings  and  discourses^  to  your  fellow- 
subjects. 

In  the  character  of  pastors  and  teachers,  you 
have  an  almost  irresistible  power  over  us  of  your 
congregations;  and  by  the  admirable  institution  of 
our  laws,  the  tenths  of  our  lands,  now  in  your 
possession,  are  destined  to  become  the  property  of 
such  others  as  shall  by  learning  and  virtue  qualify 
themselves  to  succeed  you.  These  circumstances 
of  education  and  fortune  place  the  minds  of  the 
people,  from  age  to  age,  under  your  direction.  As, 
therefore,  it   would  be  the   highest  indiscretion  in 

F    2 
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Ministers  of  State  of  this  kingdom  to  neglect  the 
care  of  being  acceptable  to  you  in  their  administra- 
tion, so  it  would  be  the  greatest  impiety  in  you  to 
inflame  the  people  committed  to  your  charge  with 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  you  and  your  con- 
stitution, from  men  innocent  of  any  such  designs. 

Give  me  leave,  who  have  in  all  my  words  and 
actions,  from  my  youth  upwards,  maintained  an 
inviolable  respect  to  you  and  your  order,  to  observe 
to  you  that  all  the  dissatisfactions  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people  owe  their  rise  to 
the  cunning  of  artful  men,  who  have  introduced  the 
mention  of  you  and  your  interest,  which  are  sacred 
to  all  good  men,  to  cover  and  sanctify  their  own 
practices  upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  for  ends 
very  different  from  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Give  me  leave  also  to  take  notice  that  these 
suggestions  have  been  favoured  by  some  few  unwary 
men  in  holy  orders,  who  have  made  the  constitution 
of  their  own  country  a  very  little  part  of  their  study, 
and  yet  made  obedience  and  government  the  frequent 
subjects  of  their  discourses. 

These  men,  from  the  pompous  ideas  of  imperial 
greatness,  and  submission  to  absolute  emperors, 
which  they  imbibed  in  their  earlier  years,  have  from 
time  to  time  inadvertently  uttered  notions  of  power 
and  obedience  abhorrent  from  the  laws  of  this  their 
native  country. 

I  will  take  the  further  liberty  to  say,  that  if  the 
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Acts  of  Parliament  mentioned  in  the  following  treatise 
had  been  from  time  to  time  put  in  a  fair  and  clear 
light,  and  been  carefully  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  young  gentlemen  in  colleges,  with  a  preference  to 
all  other  civil  institutions  whatsoever,  this  kingdom 
had  not  been  in  its  present  condition,  but  the  con- 
stitution would  have  had,  in  every  member  the 
universities  have  sent  into  the  world  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  an  advocate  for  our  rights  and 
liberties. 

There  is  one  thing  which  deserves  your  most 
serious  consideration.  You  have  bound  yourselves, 
by  the  strongest  engagements  that  religion  can  lay 
upon  men,  to  support  that  succession  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  papers ;  you  have  tied  down 
your  souls  by  an  oath  to  maintain  it  as  it  is  settled 
in  the  House  of  Hanover ;  nay,  you  have  gone  much 
further  than  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  nature,  as  you 
have  personally  abjured  the  Pretender  to  this  Crown, 
and  that  expressly,  without  any  equivocations  or 
mental  reservations  whatsoever,  that  is,  without  any 
possible  escapes,  by  which  the  subtlety  of  temporizing 
casuists  might  hope  to  elude  the  force  of  these  solemn 
obligations.  You  know  much  better  than  I  do, 
whether  the  calling  God  to  witness  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  intentions  in  these  cases,  whether  the  swearing 
upon  the  holy  Evangelists  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
whether  the  taking  of  an  oath  before  multitudes  of 
fellow-subjects  and  fellow-Christians  in    our  public 
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courts  of  justice,  do  not  lay  the  greatest  obligations 
that  can  be  laid  on  the  consciences  of  men.  This  I 
am  sure  of,  that  if  the  body  of  a  clergy  who  con- 
siderately and  voluntarily  entered  into  these  engage- 
ments should  be  made  use  of  as  instruments  and 
examples  to  make  the  nation  break  through  them, 
not  only  the  succession  to  our  Crown,  but  the  very 
essence  of  our  reh'gion,  is  in  danger.  What  a  triumph 
would  it  furnish  to  those  evil  men  among  us  who 
are  enemies  to  your  sacred  order  ?  What  occasion 
would  it  administer  to  atheists  and  unbelievers,  to 
say  that  Christianity  is  nothing  else  but  an  outward 
show  and  pretence  among  the  most  knowing  of  its 
professors  ?  What  could  we  afterwards  object  to 
Jesuits  ?  What  would  be  the  scandal  brought  upon 
our  holy  Church,  which  is  at  present  the  glory  and 
bulwark  of  the  Reformation  ?  How  would  our  present 
clergy  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  posterity,  and  even 
to  the  successors  of  their  own  order,  under  a  Govern- 
ment introduced  and  established  by  a  conduct  so 
directly  opposite  to  all  the  rules  of  honour  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  ? 

As  I  always  speak  and  think  of  your  holy  order 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  this  subject  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
such  a  disposition  among  your  venerable  body,  but 
to  show  how  much  your  own  honour  and  the  interest 
of  religion  is  concerned  that  there  should  be  no  cause 
given  for  it. 
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Under  colour  of  a  zeal  towards  you,  men  may 
sometimes  act  not  only  with  impunity,  but  popu- 
larity, what  would  render  them,  without  that  hypo- 
crisy, insufferably  odious  to  their  fellow- subjects. 

Under  this  pretence  men  may  presume  to  prac- 
tise such  arts  for  the  destruction  and  dishonour  of 
their  country  as  it  would  be  impious  to  make  use 
of  even  for  its  glory  and  safety  ;  men  may  do  in  tlie 
highest  prosperity  what  it  would  not  be  excusable 
to  attempt  under  the  lowest  necessity ! 

The  laws  of  our  country,  the  powers  of  the 
legislature,  the  faith  of  nations,  and  the  honour  of 
God  may  be  too  weak  considerations  to  bear  up 
against  the  popular  though  groundless  cry  of  the 
Church.  This  fatal  prepossession  may  shelter  men 
in  raising  the  French  name  and  Roman  Catholic 
Interest  in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  in  all 
Europe. 

It  behoves  you  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
whether  the  cry  of  the  Church's  danger  may  not 
at  length  become  a  truth ;  and,  as  you  are  men  of 
sense  and  men  of  honour,  to  exert  yourselves  in 
undeceiving  the  multitude,  whenever  their  affectionate 
concern  for  you  may  prove  fatal  to  themselves. 

You  are  surrounded  by  a  learned,  wealthy,  and 
knowing  gentry,  who  can  distinguish  your  merit, 
and  do  honour  to  your  characters.  They  know 
with  what  firmness  as  Englishmen,  with  what  self- 
denial  as  prelates,  with  what  charity  as  Christians^ 
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the  Lords  the  Bishops,  fathers  of  the  Church,  have 
behaved  themselves  in  the  pubh'c  cause ;  they  know 
what  contumelies  the  rest  of  the  clergy  have  under- 
gone, what  discountenance  they  have  laboured 
under,  what  prejudice  they  have  suffered  in  their 
ministry,  who  have  adhered  to  the  cause  of  truth; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  face  of  things  is  now  too 
melancholy  to  bear  any  longer  false  appearances ; 
and  common  danger  has  united  men,  who  not  long 
ago  were  artfully  inflamed  against  each  other,  into 
some  regard  of  their  common  safety. 

When  the  world  is  in  this  temper,  those  of  our 
pastors,  whose  exemplary  lives  and  charitable  disposi- 
tions both  adorn  and  advance  our  holy  religion,  will 
be  the  objects  of  our  love  and  admiration  ;  and 
those  who  pursue  the  gratifications  of  pride,  ambition 
and  avarice,  under  the  sacred  character  of  clergy- 
men, will  not  fail  to  be  our  contempt  and  derision. 

Noise  and  wrath  cannot  always  pass  for  zeal ; 
and  if  we  see  but  little  of  the  public  spirit  of 
Englishmen  or  the  charity  of  Christians  in  others, 
it  is  certain  we  can  feel  but  little  of  the  pleasure  of 
love  and  gratitude,  and  but  faint  emotions  of  respect 
and  veneration  in  ourselves. 

It  will  .be  an  action  worthy  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  distinguish  themselves  for 
the  love  of  their  country ;  and,  as  we  have  a  religion 
that  wants  no  assistance  from  artifice  or  enlarge- 
ment of  secular  power,  but  is  well  supported  by  the 
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wisdom  and  piety  of  its  preachers,  and  its  own 
native  truth,  to  let  mankind  see  that  we  have  a 
clergy  who  are  of  the  people,  obedient  to  the  same 
laws,  and  zealous  not  only  of  the  supremacy  and 
prerogative  of  our  princes,  but  of  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow-subjects :  this  will  make  us  who  are 
your  flock  burn  with  joy  to  see,  and  with  zeal  to 
imitate,  your  lives  and  actions.  It  cannot  be 
expected  but  that  there  will  be,  in  so  great  a  body, 
light,  superficial,  vain,  and  ambitious  men,  who, 
being  untouched  with  the  sublime  force  of  the 
Gospel,  will  think  it  their  interest  to  insinuate 
jealousies  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  hopes  to 
derive  from  their  order  a  veneration  which  they 
know  they  cannot  deserve  from  their  virtue.  But 
while  the  most  worthy,  conspicuous,  learned,  and 
powerful  of  your  sacred  function  are  moved  by  the 
noble  and  generous  incentives  of  doing  good  to  the 
souls  of  men,  we  will  not  doubt  of  seeing  by  your 
ministry  the  love  of  our  country,  due  regard  for  our 
laws  and  liberties,  and  resentment  for  the  abuse  of 
truth  revive  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  as  there 
are  no  instruments  under  heaven  so  capable  of  this 
great  work,  that  God  would  make  you  such  to  this 
divided  nation  is  the  hearty  prayer  of. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Richard  Steele. 


PREFACE. 


I  NEVER  saw  an  unruly  crowd  of  people  cool  by 
degrees  into  temper,  but  it  gave  me  an  idea  of  the 
original  of  power  and  the  nature  of  civil  institutions. 
One  particular  man  has  usually  in  those  cases,  from 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  or  other  qualities 
known  or  imagined  by  the  multitude,  been  received 
into  sudden  favour  and  authority  ;  the  occasion  of 
their  difference  has  been  represented  to  him,  and  the 
matter  referred  to  his  decision. 

This  first  step  towards  acting  reasonably  has 
brought  them  to  themselves ;  and  when  the  person, 
by  an  appeal  to  whom  they  first  were  taken  out  of 
confusion,  was  gone  from  amongst  them,  they  have 
calmly  taken  further  measures  from  a  sense  of  their 
common  good. 

Absolute  unlimited  power  in  one  person  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  and  natural  recourse  of  mankind 
from  disorder  and  rapine,  and  such  a  government 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  better  than  no  govern- 
ment at  all  ;  but  all  restrictions  of  power  made 
by  laws    and    participation    of   sovereignty    among 
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several  persons  are  apparent  improvements  made 
upon  what  began  in  that  unlimited  power.  This  is 
what  seems  reasonable  to  common  sense,  and  the 
manner  of  maintaining  absolute  dominion  in  one 
person,  wherever  it  subsists,  verifies  the  observation ; 
for  the  subjection  of  the  people  to  such  authority 
is  supported  only  by  terrors,  sudden  and  private 
executions  and  imprisonments,  and  not,  as  with 
happy  Britons,  by  the  judgment,  in  cases  of  liberty 
and  property,  of  the  peers  and  neighbours  of  men 
accused  or  prosecuted.  This  absolute  power  in  one 
person  as  it  is  generally  exercised  is  not  indeed 
government,  but  at  best  clandestine  tyranny,  sup- 
ported by  the  confederates,  or  rather  favourite 
slaves,  of  the  tyrant. 

I  was  glad  to  find  this  natural  sense  of  power 
confirmed  in  me  by  very  great  and  good  men, 
who  have  made  government,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  their  professed  study  and 
meditation. 

A  very  celebrated  author  has  these  words  : — 
"The  case  of  man's  nature  standing  as  it  docs, 
some  kind  of  regiment  the  law  of  nature  doth 
require  ;  yet  the  kinds  thereof  being  many,  nature 
tieth  not  to  any  one,  but  leaveth  the  choice  as  a 
thing  arbitrary.  At  the  first,  when  some  certain 
kind  of  regiment  was  once  approved,  it  may  be  that 
nothing  was  then  further  thought  upon  for  the 
manner  of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto  their 
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wisdom  and  discretion  which  were  to  rule,  till  by 
experience  they  found  this  for  all  parts  very  incon- 
venient, so  as  the  thing  which  they  had  devised  for 
a  remedy  did  indeed  but  increase  the  sore  which  it 
should  have  cured.  They  saw  that  to  live  by  one 
man's  will  became  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery. 
This  constrained  them  to  come  unto  laws,  wherein 
all  men  might  see  their  duties  beforehand,  and  know 
the  penalties  of  transgressing  them.  Men  always 
knew  that  when  force  and  injury  was  offered,  they 
might  be  defenders  of  themselves  ;  they  knew  that, 
howsoever  men  might  seek  their  own  commodity,  yet 
if  this  were  done  with  injury  to  others  it  was  not  to 
be  suffered,  but  by  all  men  and  by  all  good  means  to 
be  withstood. 

"  Finally,  they  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason 
take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and 
according  to  his  own  determination  proceed  in 
maintenance  thereof,  inasmuch  as  every  man  is 
towards  himself,  and  Ihem  whom  he  greatly  affecteth, 
partial ;  and  therefore  that  strifes  and  troubles  would 
be  endless,  except  they  have  their  common  consent 
all  to  be  ordered  by  some  whom  they  should  agree 
upon." 

Mr  Stanhope,  in  defence  of  resistance  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  cites  this  memorable  passage  from 
Grotius : — 

"  If  the  king  hath  one  part  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  tlie  other  part  is  in  the  senate  or  people,  when 
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such  a  king  shall  invade  that  pdrt  that  doth  not 
belong  to  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  oppose  a  just 
force  to  him,  because  his  power  does  not  extend  so 
far ;  which  position  I  hold  to  be  true,  even  though 
the  power  of  making  war  should  be  vested  only  in 
the  king,  which  must  be  understood  to  relate  only  to 
foreign  war ;  for,  as  for  home,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
to  have  a  share  of  the  supreme  power  and  not  to 
have  likewise  a  right  to  defend  that  share." 

An  eminent  divine,  who  deserves  all  honour  for 
the  obligations  he  has  laid  upon  both  Church  and 
State  by  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, argues  against  unlimited  power  thus  : — 

"  The  question  is,  whether  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  be  unlimited — that  is,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  nature  of  his  office  require  it  to  be  so. 
But  what  ?  Is  it  the  end  of  that  office  that  one 
particular  person  may  do  what  he  pleaseth  without 
restraint,  or  that  society  should  be  made  happy  and 
secure?  Who  will  say  the  former?  And  if  the  latter 
be  the  true  end  of  it,  a  less  power  than  absolute  will 
answer  it — nay,  an  absolute  power  is  a  power  to 
destroy  that  end,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the 

end  itself." 

These  passages  I  thought  fit  to  produce  by  way 
of  preface  to  the  following  discourse,  as  carrying 
in  them  the  reason  and  foundation  of  government 
itself  and  in  maintenance  of  what  passed  at  the 
Revolution. 
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I  shall  only  beg  leave  to  add  to  them  one  very 
great  living  authority,  the  present  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  a  late  famous 
trial,  did  openly,  before  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
maintain  tlie  lawfulness  of  the  Revolution  under  the 
notion  of  resistance,  and  assert,  before  the  most 
solemn  and  august  assembly  of  Europe,  that  there  are 
extraordinary  cases,  cases  of  necessity,  which  are 
implied,  though  not  expressed,  in  the  general  rule — 
that  is,  which  are  so  plain  and  so  open  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  that,  even  whilst  you  are 
declaring  resistance  in  all  cases  to  be  unlawful,  you 
are  of  necessity  understood  to  mean  that  resistance 
in  some  cases  is  lawful.  I  am  pleased  to  observe, 
that  no  one  ever  put  the  matter  so  strongly,  or 
carried  it  so  high  as  this  great  man  did  upon  that 
critical  occasion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  just 
to  his  country  as  to  declare  that  such  a  case  un- 
doubtedly the  Revolution  was,  when  our  late  unhappy 
sovereign  then  upon  the  throne,  misled  by  evil  coun- 
sellors, endeavoured  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom. 


The    Crisis. 
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It  is  every  man's  duty  to  correct  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  will,  in  order  to  enjoy  life  as  becomes 
a  rational  being ;  but  we  cannot  possess  our  souls 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  except  we  preserve 
to  ourselves  that  inestimable  blessing  which  we  call 
liberty.  By  liberty  I  desire  to  be  understood  to 
mean  the  happiness  of  men's  living  under  laws  of 
their  own  making,  by  their  personal  consent  or 
that  of  their  representatives. 

Without  this  the  distinctions  amongst  mankind 
are  but  gentler  degrees  of  misery ;  for  as  the  true 
life  of  man  consists  in  conducting  it  according  to  his 
own  just  sentiments  and  innocent  inclinations,  his 
being  is  degraded  below  that  of  a  free  agent,  which 
Heaven  has  made  him,  when  his  affections  and  pas- 
sions are  no  longer  governed  by  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind  and  the  interests  of  human  society,  but 
by  the  arbitrary  unrestrained  will  of  another. 

Without  liberty,  even  health  and  strength,  and  all 
the  advantages  bestowed  on  us  by  Nature  and  Provi* 
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dence,  may,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  be  employed  to 
our  own  ruin,  and  that  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Liberty  is  essential  to  our  happiness,  and  they  wio 
resign  life  itself  rather  than  part  with  it  do  only  a 
prudent  action  ;  but  those  who  lay  it  down,  and 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  death  in  behalf  of 
their  friends  and  country,  do  an  heroic  one.  The 
more  exalted  part  of  our  species  are  moved  by  such 
generous  impulses  as  these ;  but  even  the  com- 
munity, the  mass  of  mankind,  when  convinced  of 
the  danger  of  their  civil  rights,  are  anxious  of 
preserving  to  themselves  that  dearest  of  all  posses- 
sions, liberty. 

The  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  contended  for  it  from  age  to  age  with  too 
great  a  price  of  blood  and  treasure  to  be  given 
for  the  purchase  of  any  other  blessing,  but  laid 
out  parsimoniously  when  we  consider  they  have 
transmitted  this  to  their  posterity. 

But  since,  by  I  know  not  what  fatality,  we  are  of 
late  grown  supine,  and  our  anxiety  for  it  is  abated, 
in  proportion  to  the  danger  to  which  it  is  every 
day  more  exposed  by  the  artful  and  open  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  a  season- 
able and  honest  office  to  look  into  our  circum- 
stances, and  let  the  enemies  of  our  present 
establishment  behold  the  securities  which  the  laws 
of  our  country  have  given  those  who  dare  assert 
their   liberties,    and    the   terrors   which   they   have 
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pronounced  against  those  who  dare  undermine  them. 
For,  whatever  is  the  prospect  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
the  business  of  every  honest  man  to  look  up  with  a 
spirit  that  becomes  honesty,  and  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  for  the  improvement  of  our  present  condition, 
which  nothing  but  our  own  pusillanimity  can  make 
desperate. 

The  most  destructive  circumstance  in  our  affairs 
seems  to  be  that,  by  the  long  and  repeated  in- 
sinuations of  our  enemies,  many  are  worn  into  a 
kind  of  doubt  of  their  own  cause,  and  think  with 
patience  of  what  is  suggested  in  favour  of  contrary 
pretensions.  The  most  obvious  method  of  reviving 
the  proper  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  men  for  what 
they  ought  to  esteem  most  dear,  is  to  show  that  our 
cause  has  in  it  all  the  sanctions  of  honour,  truth,  and 
justice,  and  that  we  are,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  instated  in  a  condition  of  enjoying  religion, 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  rescued  from  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  having  them  all  for  ever  depend 
upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  Popish  prince. 

We  should  have  been  chained  down  in  this  abject 
condition  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  James,  had 
not  God  Almighty  in  mercy  given  us  the  late  happy 
Revolution,  by  that  glorious  instrument  of  his 
providence  the  great  and  memorable  King  William. 
But  though  this  wonderful  deliverance  happened 
as  it  were  but  yesterday,  yet  such  is  the  inadver- 
tency or  ingratitude  of  some  amongst  us,  that  they 
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seem  not  only  to  have  forgotten  the  deliverer,  but 
even  the  deliverance  itself.  Old  men  act  as  if  they 
believed  the  danger  which  then  hung  over  their 
heads  was  only  a  dream,  the  wild  effects  of  ill- 
grounded  imaginary  fears ;  and  young  men,  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  from  their  fathers,  nor  read  of 
what  passed  in  this  kingdom,  at  a  period  no  farther 
backward  than  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years. 

I  flatter  myself  that  if  the  passages  which 
happened  in  those  days,  the  resolutions  of  the 
nation  thereupon,  and  the  just  provisions  made 
from  time  to  time  against  our  falling  into  the  same 
disasters,  were  fairly  stated  and  laid  in  one  view, 
all  indirect  arts  and  mean  subtleties  practised  to 
weaken  our  securities  would  be  frustrated,  and  vanish 
before  the  glaring  light  of  law  and  reason. 

I  shall  not  govern  myself  on  this  occasion  by  the 
partial  relation  of  particular  persons  or  parties,  but 
by  the  sense  of  the  whole  people,  by  the  sense  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  representative 
body  of  the  whole  nation,  in  whose  resolutions, 
according  to  the  different  state  of  things,  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  by  those  who  had  the 
greatest  stakes  in  it,  has  been  from  time  to  time 
plainly,  impartially,  and  pathetically  expressed. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
England  in  the  second  session  of  the  first  year  of 
the  late  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  intituled 
"An    Act    declaring   the    Rights   and   Liberties   of 
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the    Subject,    and    settling   the    Succession    of  the 
Crown." 

It  carries  in  it  the  noble  resentment  of  a  people 
that  had  been  just  rescued  from  tyranny ;  and  yet, 
that  they  might  justify  their  actions  to  posterity, 
it  recites  all  the  particular  instances  of  the  tyran- 
nical reign  in  a  plain  and  dispassionate  simplicity. 
The  Act  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  lawfully,  fully, 
and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  did  upon  the  13th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1688,  present  unto  their 
Majesties,  then  called  and  known  by  the  names  and 
style  of  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  being  present  in  their  proper  persons, 
a  certain  declaration  in  writing,  made  by  the  said 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  words  following,  viz. : — 

"  Whereas  the  late  King  James  the  Second,  by  the 
assistance  of  divers  evil  Counsellors,  Judges,  and 
Ministers  employed  by  him,  did  endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Protestant  reh'gion  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  kingdom  ; 

"By  assuming  and  exercising  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  and  suspending  of  laws  and  the  execu- 
tion of  laws,  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 

"By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy 
prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused  from 
concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power ; 
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**  By  issuing,  and  causing  to  be  executed, 
a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  a 
court  called  the  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Eccle- 
siastical Causes ; 

"  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time 
and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by 
Parliament ; 

"  By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to 
law; 

"By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  Pro- 
testants, to  be  disarmed,  at  tlie  same  time  when 
Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed,  contrary  to 
law ; 

"  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament ; 

"  By  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only  in  Par- 
liament, and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal 
courses  : 

*'  And  whereas  of  late  years  partial,  corrupt  and 
unqualified  persons  have  been  returned  and  served 
on  juries,  in  trials,  and  particularly  divers  jurors 
in  trials  for  high  treason  which  were  not  free- 
holders ; 

"  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons 
committed   in  criminal  cases,  to    elude  the  bene6t 
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of     the     laws     made     for     the     Hbertj'     of     the 
subjects ; 

"  And  excessive  fines  have  been  imposed, 
"  And  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted, 
"  And  several  grants  and  promises  made  of  fines 
and  forfeitures,  before  any  conviction  or  judgment 
against  the  persons  upon  whom  the  same  were  to  be 
levied  ; 

"All  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  lo 
the  known  laws  and  statutes  and  freedom  of  this 
realm : 

"And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  the  Second 
having  abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne 
being  thereby  vacant, 

"His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom  it 
hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  make  the  glorious 
instrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom  from  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power)  did  (by  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  divers  principal 
persons  of  the  Commons)  cause  letters  to  be  written 
to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  being  Protest- 
ants, and  other  letters  to  the  several  counties,  cities, 
universities,  boroughs,  and  Cinque  ports,  for  the 
choosing  of  such  persons  to  represent  them  as  were 
of  right  to  be  sent  to  Parliament,  to  meet  and  sit  at 
Westminster  upon  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of 
January,  in  this  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  and  eight,  in  order  to  such  an  establishment, 
as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not 
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again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted,  upon  which 
letters  elections  having  been  accordingly  made  ; 

"  And  thereupon  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  respec- 
tive letters  and  elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a 
full  and  free  representative  of  this  nation^  taking 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means 
for  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  in  the  first  place, 
a$  their  ancestors  in  like  case  have  usually  done, 
for  the  vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient  rights 
and  liberties,  declare: 

"That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of 
laws  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority, 
without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal ; 

"That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with 
laws  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority, 
as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  b 
illegal ; 

"That  the  Commission  for  erecting  the  late 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes, 
and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature, 
are  illegal  and  pernicious  ; 

"That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of 
Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than 
the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal ; 

"  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the 
King,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such 
petitioning  are  illegal ; 
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"That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law  ; 

"That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may 
have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tions, and  as  allowed  by  law  ; 

"  That  elections  of  members  ought  to  be  free  ; 

"That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Parliament ; 

"That  excessive  ball  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted  ; 

"That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and 
returned,  and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials 
for  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders ; 

"That  all  grants,  and  promises  of  fines,  and 
forfeitures  of  particular  persons  before  conviction,  are 
illegal  and  void  ; 

"And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for 
the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the 
laws.  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently ; 

"  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all 
and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  that  no  declarations,  judgments, 
doings,  or  proceedings  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
in  any  of  the  said  premises  ought  in  any  wise  to  be 
drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example. 
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"  To  which  demand  of  their  rights  they  are 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  declaration  of  his 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  being  the  only 
means  for  obtaining  a  full  redress  and  remedy 
therein ; 

"  Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence  that 
his  said  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will 
perfect  the  deliverance  so  far  advanced  by  him, 
and  will  still  preserve  them  from  the  violation 
of  their  rights  which  they  have  here  asserted,  and 
from  all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion,  rights, 
and  liberties  ; 

"  The  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve : 

"  That  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  be  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  ;  to  hold  the  Crown  and  royal 
dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions,  to 
them  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  lives, 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them  ;  and  that  the 
sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  regal  power  be  only  in 
and  executed  by  the  said  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
names  of  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their 
joint  lives,  and  after  their  deceases  the  said  crown 
and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
said  Princess,  and,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark   and  the  heirs  of  her 
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body ;  and,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange. 

"And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  do  pray  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  to 
accept  the  same  accordingly. 

"  And  that  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  bo 
taken  by  all  persons,  of  whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  might  be  required  by  law,  instead  of 
the^  ;  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  be  abrogated. 

"  *  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I 
will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  So  help 
me  God. 

"  *  I,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  this 
damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever. 

"  •  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or 
authority^  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm.     So  help  me  God.' 

"  Upon  which  their  said  Majesties  did  accept  ihe 
Crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  kingdoms  cf 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  resolution  and 
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desire  of  the  said   Lords  and  Commons  contained 
in  the  said  declaration. 

"  And  thereupon  their  Majesties  were  pleased 
that  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  being  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
should  continue  to  sit,  and,  with  their  Majesties' 
royal  concurrence,  make  effectual  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
this  kingdom  ;  so  that  the  same  for  the  future 
might  not  be  in  danger  again  of  being  subverted  ; 
to  which  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  did  agree,  and  proceed  to  act 
accordingly. 

"  Now  in  pursuance  of  the  premises,  the  said 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  for  the  ratifying,  confirming, 
and  establishing  the  said  declaration,  and  the 
-articles,  clauses,  matters,  and  things  therein  contained 
by  the  force  of  a  law  made  in  due  form  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  do  pray  that  it  may  be  declared  and 
enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  rights  and 
liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  declaration 
are  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  shall 
be  esteemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken 
to  be ;  and  that  all  and  every  the  particulars  afore- 
said shall  be  firmly  and  strictly  holden  and 
observed,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  said  declara- 
tion ;  and    all    oiHcers    and    ministers    whatsoever 
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shall  serve  their  Majesties  and  their  successors 
according  to  the  same  in  all  times  to  come. 

"  And  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  seriously  considering  how  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God,  in  his  marvellous  providence  and 
merciful  goodness  to  this  nation,  to  provide  and 
preserve  their  said  Majesties*  royal  persons  most 
happily  to  reign  over  us  upon  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors,  for  which  they  render  unto  Him  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  their  humblest  thanks 
and  praises,  do  truly,  firmly,  assuredly,  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts  think,  and  do  hereby 
recognize,  acknowledge,  and  declare,  that  King 
James  the  Second  having  abdicated  the  government, 
and  their  Majesties  having  accepted  the  Crown  and 
royal  dignity  as  aforesaid,  their  said  Majesties 
did  become,  were,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm,  our  Sovereign  Liege  Lord 
and  Lady  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
in  and  to  whose  princely  persons  the  royal  state, 
crown,  and  dignity  of  the  said  realms,  with  all 
honours,  styles,  titles,  regalities,  prerogatives,  powers, 
jurisdictions,  and  authorities  to  the  same  belonging 
and  appertaining,  are  most  fully,  rightfully,  and 
entirely  invested  and  incorporated,  united  and 
annexed. 

"And  for  preventing  all  questions  and  divisions 
in  this  realm,  by  reason  of  any  pretended  titles  to 
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the  Crown,  and  for  preserving  a  certainty  in  the 
succession  thereof,  in  and  upon  which  the  unity, 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  safety  of  this  nation  doth, 
under  God,  wholly  consist  and  depend  ; 

"The  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  do  beseech  their  Majesties,  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  established,  and  declared  that  the  Crown 
and  regal  government  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions,  with  all  and  singular  the  premises  there- 
unto belonging  and  appertaining,  shall  be  and 
continue  to  their  said  Majesties,  and  the  survivor  of 
them,  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor 
of  them ;  and  that  the  entire,  perfect,  and  full 
exercise  of  the  regal  power  and  goveftiment  be  only 
in  and  executed  by  his  Majesty,  in  the  names  of 
both  their  Majesties  during  their  joint  lives  ;  and 
after  their  deceases,  the  said  Crown  and  premises 
shall  be  and  remain  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  her 
Majesty  ;  and,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body  ;  and,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his  said  Majesty.  And 
thereunto  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  them- 
selves, their  heirs  and  posterities  for  ever ;  and  do 
faithfully  promise  that  they  will  stand  to,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  said  Majesties,  and  also  the  limita- 
tion and  succession  of  the  Crown  herein  specified 
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and  conUined,  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers, 
mth  their  lives  and  estates,  against  all  persons 
whatsoever  that  shall  attempt  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

"And  whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  prince,  or  by  any  King  or  Queen  marrying  a 
Papist ; 

"  The  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  do  further  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted 
that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  that  is^  are, 
or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion 
with  the  See  or  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be 
excluded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit, 
possess,  or  enjoy  the  Crown  and  government  of  this 
realm^  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  or  any  part  of  the  same  ;  or  to  have,  use, 
or  exercise  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  same  ;  and  in  all,  and  every  such 
case,  or  cases,  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiance  ;  and  the 
said  Crown  and  government  shall  from  time  to  time 
descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  or 
persons,  being  Protestants,  as  should  have  inherited 
and  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case  the  said  person  or 
persons  so  reconciled,  holding  communion,  or  pro- 
fessing or  marrying  as  aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead. 
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"And  that  every  King  and  Queen  of  this  realm, 
who  any  time  hereafter  shall  come  to  and  succeed 
in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  kingdom,  shall,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament 
next  after  his  or  her  coming  to  the  Crown,  sitting 
in  his  or  her  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  therein 
assembled,  or  at  his  or  her  coronation,  before  such 
person  or  persons  who  shall  administer  the  corona- 
tion oath  to  him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
taking  the  said  oath  (which  shall  first  happen), 
make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  declaration 
mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled 
'  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the  King's 
person  and  government,  by  disabling  Papists  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament.'  But  if  it 
shall  happen  that  such  King  or  Queen,  upon  his 
or  her  succession  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  then  every  such 
King  or  Queen  shall  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly 
repeat  the  said  declaration  at  his  or  her  coronation, 
or  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament 

as    aforesaid  which    shall    first   happen   after    such 

* 

King  or  Queen  shall  have  attained  the  said  age  of 
twelve  years. 

"All  which  their  Majesties  are  contented  and 
pleased  shall  be  declared,  enacted,  and  established, 
by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  and  shall 
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stand,  remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for 
ever ;  and  the  same  are  by  their  said  Majesties,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
declared,  enacted,  and  established  accordingly. 

"And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid^  that,  from  and  after  this  present 
session  of  Parliament,  no  dispensation  by  '  Non 
obstante,'  of  or  to  any  statute,  or  part  thereof,  shall 
be  allowed,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  void  and 
of  no  effect,  except  a  dispensation  be  allowed  of 
in  such  statute,  and  except  in  such  cases  as  shall 
be  especially  provided  for  by  one  or  more  Bill  or 
Bills,  to  be  passed  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament. 

"  Provided  that  no  charter,  or  grant,  or  pardon, 
granted  before  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689,  shall  be  any 
ways  impeached  or  invalidated  by  this  Act,  but  that 
the  same  shall  be  and  remain  of  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  law,  and  no  other,  than  as  if  this  Act  had 
never  been  made." 

I  have  recited  the  Act  at  large,  that  I  might  on 
the  one  hand  show  the  just  sense  the  English  nation 
then  had  of  their  deliverance,  and  their  gratitude  to 
their  deliverer  the  glorious  King  William  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  avoid  being  censured  for  heaping 
more  miscarriages  upon  that  unhappy  prince  King 
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James,^  than  a  nation,  whose  religion,  liberties, 
fortunes,  and  lives  were  just  snatched  from  the  brink 
of  ruin  thought  fit  to  charge  him  with.  And  here, 
that  I  may  do  justice  to  the  Scots  nation  as  well  as 
to  the  English,  I  shall  also  set  down,  as  succinctly 
as  I  can,  what  that  brave  people  did  in  this  impor- 
tant juncture. 

The  Convention  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1689  came  to  the  resolu- 
tions in  substance  as  follow,  viz.: — 

"  That  whereas  King  James  the  Seventh,  being  a 
professed  Papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and 
act  as  King,  without  ever  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law,  whereby  every  King  at  his  accession  to  the 
government  was  obliged  to  swear  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  rule  the  people  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  laws  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
wicked  counsellors,  did  invade  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  altered 
it  from  a  legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power  ;  and  in  a  public  proclamation 
asserted  an  absolute  power  to  annul  and  disable  all 
laws,  particularly  by  arraigning  the  laws  establishing 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  exerted  that  power  to 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
to  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom, 

''  By  erecting  public  schools  and  societies  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  not  only  allowing  Mass  to  be  publicly 
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saidy  but  also  converting  Protestant  chapels  and 
churches  to  public  Mass  houses,  contrary  to  the 
express  laws  against  saying  and  hearing  Mass  ; 

"  By  allowing  Popish  books  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
persed by  a  patent  to  a  Popish  printer,  designing  him 
printer  to  his  Majesty's  household,  college,  and  chapel, 
contrary  to  law ; 

"By  taking  the  children  of  Protestant  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  sending  them  abroad  to  be  bred  Papists, 
and  bestowing  pensions  upon  priests  to  pervert 
Protestants  from  their  religion  by  offers  of  places 
and  preferments ; 

"  By  discharging  Protestants,  at  the  same  time  he 
employed  Papists  in  places  of  greatest  trust  both 
civil  and  military,  &c.,  and  entrusting  the  forts  and 
magazines  in  their  hands  ; 

"  By  imposing  oaths  contrary  to  law  ; 

"  By  exacting  money  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment or  Convention  of  Estates  ; 

'*  By  levying  and  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament^  and 
maintaining  them  upon  free  quarter ; 

"  By  employing  the  officers  of  the  army  as  judges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  whom  the  subjects  were 
put  to  death  without  legal  trial,  jury,  or  record  ; 

"By  imposing  exorbitant  fines  to  the  value  of 
the  parties'  estates,  exacting  extravagant  bail,  and 
disposing  fines  and  forfeitures  before  any  process  or 
conviction ; 
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"  By  imprisoning  persons  without  expressing  the 
reason,  and  delaying  to  bring  them  to  trial ; 

"  By  causing  several  persons  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  their  estates  to  be  forfeited,  upon  stretches  of 
old  and  obsolete  laws,  upon  weak  and  frivolous 
pretences,  and  upon  lame  and  defective  proofs ;  as 
particularly  the  late  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  justice  of  the  nation  ; 

"  By  subverting  the  rights  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
the  third  estate  of  Parliament,  imposing  upon  them 
not  only  magistrates,  but  also  the  whole  town  council 
and  clerks,  contrary  to  their  liberties  and  express 
charters,  without  any  pretence  of  sentence,  surrender, 
or  consent ;  so  that  the  commisioners  to  Parliament 
being  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  councils,  the 
King  might  in  effect  as  well  nominate  the  estate  of 
Parliament.  Besides  that,  many  of  the  magistrates 
by  him  put  in  were  Papists,  and  the  boroughs  were 
forced  to  pay  money  for  the  letters  imposing  those 
illegal  magistrates  upon  them  ; 

"  By  sending  letters  to  the  chief  courts  of  justice, 
not  only  ordering  the  judges  to  stop  '  sine  die,'  but 
also  commanding  how  to  proceed  in  cases  depending 
before  them,  contrary  to  the  express  laws ;  and  by 
changing  the  nature  of  the  judges'  patents  *ad 
vitam'  or  'culpam,'  into  a  commission  *de  bene 
placito,'  to  dispose  them  to  a  compliance  with  arbi- 
trary courses,  and  turning  them  out  of  their  offices  if 
they  refused  to  comply ; 
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"  By  granting  personal  protections  for  civil  debts 
contrary  to  law ; 

"All  which  miscarriages  of  King  James  were 
utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws» 
freedoms,  and  statutes  of  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
Upon  which  grounds  and  reasons  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  did  find  and  declare  that  the 
said  King  James  had  forfeited  the  Crown,  and  the 
throne  was  become  vacant. 

"Therefore  in  regard  his  Royal  Highness,  then 
Prince  of  Orange,  since  King  of  England,  whom  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  make  the  glorious  instrument  of 
delivering  these  kingdoms  from  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  by  advice  of  several  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Scots  nation  then  at  London,  did  call  the  Estates 
of  this  kingdom  to  meet  upon  the  14th  of  March 
last,  in  order  to  such  an  establishment  as  that  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  again  be  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  ;  the  said  estates  being 
then  assembled  accordingly,  in  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  did  in  the  first  place,  as  their 
ancestors  in  like  cases  had  usually  done  for  vindica. 
ting  and  asserting  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties, 
declare : 

"  That  by  the  law  of  Scotland  no  Papist  could  be 
King  or  Queen  of  the  realm,  nor  bear  any  office 
therein ;  nor  that  any  Protestant  successor  could 
exercise  the  regal  power  till  they  have  sworn  the 
coronation  oath« 

G  2 
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"That  all  proclamations  asserting  an  absolute 
power  to  null  and  disable  laws,  in  order  for  erecting 
schools  and  colleges  for  Jesuits,  converting  Protestant 
churches  and  chapels  into  Mass  houses,  and  the 
allowing  Mass  to  be  said,  and  the  allowing  Popish 
books  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  was  contrary  to 
law. 

"That  the  taking  the  children  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  and  keeping  them  abroad  to 
be  bred  papists ; 

"The  making  funds  and  donations  to  Popish 
schools  and  colleges,  the  bestowing  pensions  on 
priests,  and  the  seducing  Protestants  from  their 
religion  by  offers  of  places  and  preferments,  was 
contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  disarming  of  Protestants,  and  employing 
Papists  in  the  greatest  places  of  trust,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  imposing  an  oath  without  authority  of 
Parliament  was  contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  raising  of  money  without  consent  of 
Parliament  or  Convention  was  contrary  to  law. 

"That  employing  the  officers  of  the  army  as 
judges  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  imposing  extraordinary  fines,  &c.,  was 
contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  imprisoning  of  persons  without  ex- 
pressing the  reasons  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  prosecuting,  and  seizing  men's  estates 
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as  forfeited  upon  stretches  of  old  and  obsolete  laws, 
&c,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  nominating  and  imposing  magistrates, 
&c.,  upon  boroughs,  contrary  to  their  express 
charters,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  sending  letters  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
ordering  the  judges  to  desist  frcyn  determining  of 
causes,  and  ordering  them  how  to  proceed  in  causes 
depending  before  them,  &c.,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  granting  of  personal  protections,  &c., 
was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  forcing  the  subjects  to  depose  against 
themselves  in  capital  causes,  however  the  punish- 
ments were  restricted,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  using  torture  without  evidence,  or  in 
ordinary  crimes,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"  That  the  sending  of  an  army  in  a  warlike 
manner  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  and  exacting  locality  and  free  quarters,  was 
contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  charging  the  subjects  with  law 
boroughs  at  the  King's  instance,  and  imposing  bonds 
without  authority  of  Parliament,  and  the  suspending 
advocates  for  not  appearing  when  bonds  were 
offered,  was  contrary  to  law. 

"That  the  putting  garrisons  into  private  houses 
in  time  of  peace,  without  authority  of  Parliament, 
was  illegal. 

••  That  the  opinions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Session  in 
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the  two  cases  following,  were  illegal,  (viz.) :  That 
the  concerting  the  demand  of  the  supply  of  a  fore 
faulted  person,  although  not  given,  was  treason  ;  and 
that  persons  refusing  to  discover  their  private 
thoughts  in  relation  to  points  of  treason,  or  other 
men's  actions,  are  guilty  of  treason. 

"  That  the  fining  husbands  for  their  wives'  with- 
drawing from  Church  was  illegal. 

"  That  prelacy  and  superiority  of  an  office  in  the 
Church  above  Presbyters  is  and  has  been  a  great 
and  insupportable  burden  to  this  nation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the 
people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  having 
reformed  Popery  by  Presbytery,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

"  That  it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  subject 
to  protest  for  remedy  of  law  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, against  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Sessions,  provided  the  same  do  not  stop  execu- 
tions of  the  said  sentences. 

"  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the 
King,  and  that  all  prosecutions  and  imprisonments 
for  such  petitioning  were  contrary  to  law. 

"  Therefore  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  fof 
the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  the 
laws,  they  claimed  that  Parliaments  ought  to  be 
frequently  called,  and  allowed  to  sit,  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  debate  allowed  the  members  \  and  further 
claimed  and  insisted  upon  all  and  sundiy  the  pre- 
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mises,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties ;  and 
that  no  declaration  or  proceedings  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  people,  in  any  the  said  premises,  ought  in  any 
wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  in  example  ;  but  that  all 
forfeitures,  fines,  loss  of  offices,  imprisonmentSf 
banishments,  prosecutions,  and  rigorous  executions 
be  considered,  and  the  parties  redressed. 

"To  which  demand  of  their  rights,  and  redress 
of  their  grievances,  they  took  themselves  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  King  of  England's  declaration  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  October  last,  as  being 
the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  full  redress  and 
remedy  therein. 

"  Therefore  for  as  much  as  they  had  an  entire  con- 
fidence that  his  Majesty  of  England  would  perfect 
the  deliverance  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  would 
still  preserve  them  from  the  violation  of  the  rights 
which  they  had  asserted,  and  from  all  other  attempts 
upon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ; 

"The  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
resolved, 

"That  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland, 
to  hold  the  Crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said 
kingdom,  to  them  the  said  King  and  Queen  during 
their  lives,  and  the  longer  liver  of  them  ;  and  that 
the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  power  be  only  in 
and  exercised  by  him  the  said  King,  in  the  names 
of  the  said  King  and  Queen,  during  their  joint  lives  ; 
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and  after  their  deceases,  that  the  said  Crown  and 
royal  dignity  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
said  Queen  ;  which  failing,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  which  also 
failing,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  William, 
King  of  England.  And  then  prayed  the  said  King 
and  Queen  to  accept  the  same  accordingly."  Which 
being  accepted  by  their  Majesties,  they  were  pro- 
claimed King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  the  same 
day  that  they  were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

The  above-mentioned  Acts  of  Settlement  of  the 
respective  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  ought  to 
be  written  in  the  hearts  of  every  true  Briton,  and 
engraven  on  columns  of  brass,  to  be  erected  in  all 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  island,  that  posterity 
may  know  how  much  their  ancestors  suffered,  and 
how  much  more  they  were  in  danger  of  suffering, 
from  a  Popish  prince ;  and  that  they  may  with 
gratitude  reverence  the  memory  of  their  glorious 
deliverer  the  immortal  King  William,  to  whom, 
under  God,  are  owing  whatever  rights,  whether 
religious  or  civil,  they  or  their  latest  posterit}'  shall 
enjoy. 

Thus  appear  the  causes  each  nation  had  for  the 
late  Revolution,  and  the  just  reasons  for  limiting  the 
entail  of  their  respective  Crowns  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

They  at  that  time  doubtless  hoped  they  should 
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for  ever  be  made  happy  in  a  descent  of  Protestant 
princes^  either  from  the  late  Queen  Mary,  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  or  the  late  King 
William^  and  therefore  saw  no  necessity  for  extend- 
ing the  limitation  further ;  but  the  death  of  that 
incomparable  Princess,  the  late  Queen  Mary,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1694,  followed  by  the  death  of 
that  hopeful  Royal  infant  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  only  surviving  issue  of  tlie  Princess  of  Denmark, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1700,  gave  fresh  alarms  to  the 
English  nation. 

They  saw  the  entail  of  the  Crown  reduced  to  the 
lives  of  the  late  King  William  and  her  present 
Majesty,  then  Princess  of  Denmark. 

They  saw  the  hopes  of  a  Popish  Jacobite  party 
taking  new  spirit,  and  beginning  to  revive. 

They  saw  a  long  train  of  Popish  princes  of  the 
blood  next  in  descent  after  the  demises  of  the  late 
King  William  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark  without 
issue ;  they  remembered  the  danger  they  had  so 
lately  been  in  from  one  Popish  prince,  and  therefore 
thought  it  high  time  to  take  all  necessary  cautions 
to  prevent  the  same  for  the  future  from  a  numerous 
train  of  Roman  Catholic  princes,  all,  or  most  of 
whom,  were  very  near  in  blood  to  a  neighbouring 
monarch,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe, 
whose  interest,  as  well  as  inclination,  might  engage 
him  to  support  their  pretensions  with  his  whole 
force. 
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This  prudent  foresight  gave  birth  to  another  Act 
of  Parliament  in  England  in  the  I2th  and  13th 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  William,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject."  By  this  Act  the  most  illustrious  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
is  declared  the  next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant 
line  to  the  Crown  of  England,  after  the  late  King 
William  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
their  respective  issue ;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
deceases  of  his  said  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  their  respective  bodies, 
the  Crown  should  be,  remain,  and  continue  to  the 
said  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants. 

And  thereunto  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  this 
realm,  did  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  them- 
selves, their  heirs,  and  posterities ;  and  did  faithfully 
promise,  that  after  the  deceases  of  his  Majesty  and 
her  Royal  Highness,  and  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of 
their  respective  bodies,  to  stand  by,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  said  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants,  according  to  the  limitation 
and  succession  of  the  Crown  in  this  Act  specified 
and  contained,  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with 
their  lives  and  estates,  against  all  persons  whatsoever 
that  shall  attempt  anything  to  the  contrary. 
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In  the  13th  and  14th  years  of  the  said  King  two 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made,  the  one  en- 
titled "An  Act  of  attainder  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  of  high  treason  ; "  whereby  it  was  enacted 
"That  he  be  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  suffer 
pains  of  death,  as  a  traitor  ;  and  that  if  any  subject 
of  England  shall,  within  this  realm,  or  without,  after 
the  first  of  March,  1701,  hold,  entertain,  or  keep  any 
intelligence  or  correspondence,  in  person  or  by 
letters,  messages,  or  otherwise,  with  the  said  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  or  with  any  person  or 
persons  employed  by  him,  knowing  such  person  to 
be  so  employed  by  him,  or  shall  by  bill  of  exchange, 
or  otherwise,  remit  or  pay  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  for  the  use  or  service  of  the  said  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  knowing  such  money  to  be  for  such 
use  or  service,  such  person  so  offending,  being 
lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  taken,  deemed,  and 
adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  and 
forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  And  where  any 
offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  committed  out  of 
this  realm,  the  same  may  be  alleged,  laid,  inquired 
of,  and  tried  in  any  county  of  this  kingdom  of 
England." 

And  the  other,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  further 
security  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  the  succession 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  and  for  extin- 
guishing the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret 
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abettors."  Wherein,  reciting  the  said  former  Acts  of 
Settlement  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  French  King, 
in  hopes  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  repose  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  kingdoms,  and  creating  divisions 
therein,  had  caused  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
to  be  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third  ;  and  that 
the  said  pretended  Prince  had  assumed  the  said  title, 
in  open  defiance  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  title,  and  succession  of  the 
Crown,  by  the  said  several  Acts  of  Parliament ;  to 
the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  said  Acts  might  be 
for  ever  inviolably  preserved,  and  that  all  future 
questions  and  divisions,  by  reason  of  any  pretended 
titles  to  the  Crown,  might  be  prevented,  it  was 
enacted  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  as 
well  Peers  as  Commoners,  that  shall  bear  office,  civil 
or  military,  or  receive  pay,  fee,  or  wages,  or  have 
command  or  place  of  trust  from  his  Majesty,  or  in 
the  service  of  his  Majesty,  Prince  Geoi^e,  or 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  all  ecclesiastical  persons, 
or  members  of  colleges  and  halls,  of  the  foundation 
in  either  university,  being  eighteen  years  old,  all 
persons  teaching  pupils,  all  schoolmasters,  ushers, 
preachers,  and  teachers  of  separate  congregation?, 
persons  that  shall  act  as  serjeants-at-law,  counsellors, 
advocates,  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  clerks,  or 
notaries  by  practising  as  such  in  any  court,  and  all 
Peers   and    members  of  the    House  of   Commons, 
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before  they  can  vote  in  their  respective  Houses  of 
Pariiament,  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath 
hereinafter  mentioned,  commonly  called  "  The  Abjura- 
tion Oath,"  which  oath  was  expressed  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare,  in  my  conscience,  before  God 
and  the  world,  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
William  is  lawful  and  rightful  King  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  coun- 
tries thereunto  belonging ;  and  I  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience, 
that  the  person  pretended  to  be  Prince  of  Wales, 
during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James,  and  since  his 
decease  pretending  to  be  and  taking  upon  himself 
the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  name 
of  James  the  Third,  hath  not  any  right  or  title  what- 
soever to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  and  I  do  renounce, 
refuse,  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
him.  And  I  do  swear  that  I  will  bear  faith  and 
true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  William,  and 
him  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against 
all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever, 
which  shall  be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or 
dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  endeavour  to 
disclose  and  make  known  to  his  Majesty,  and  his 
successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
which   I  shall  know  to  be  against  him  or  any  of 
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them  ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
limitation  and  succession  of  the  Crown,  against  him 
the  said  James  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever, 
as  the  same  is  and  stands  limited  (by  an  Act 
entitled  '  An  Act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the 
Crown')  to  his  Majesty,  during  his  Majesty's  life^ 
and  after  his  Majesty's  decease  to  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  and,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  his  Majesty,  being  Protestants  ; 
and  as  the  same  by  one  other  Act,  entitled 
*An  Act  for  the  further  limitations  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,'  is  and  stands  limited  after  the  decease 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark ; 
and,  for  default  of  issue  of  the  said  Princess  and  of 
his  Majesty  respectively,  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.  And  all 
these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge, 
and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me 
spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and  common 
sense  and  understanding  of  these  same  words, 
without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret 
reservation  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  make  this 
recognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration,  renun- 
ciation, and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly. 
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upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.     So  help  me 
God." 

And   it   was  thereby  also   enacted,  that   if   any 
person  or  persons,  at  any  time  after  the  25  th  day  of 
March,  1702,  should  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of   her   Royal    Highness    the    Princess    Anne    of 
Denmark,  or   endeavour  to   deprive   or  hinder  her 
from   succeeding   to   the    Imperial    Crown  of  this 
realm,  and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging,  after  the  demise  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
same  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  shall  at* 
tempt,  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  every  such  offence 
shall   be  adjudged  high  treason,   and  the  offender 
and  offenders  therein,  their  abettors,  procurers,  and 
counsellors,    and    all    and    every   their    aiders    and 
comforters,  knowing  the   said   offence  to  be  done, 
being  thereof '  convicted,  or  attainted,  according  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  shall  be  deemed 
and    adjudged    traitors,    and    shall    suffer    pains    of 
death,  and  all  losses  and  forfeitures,  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

Thus  our  great  deliverer  accomplished  his  work. 

He  would  have  thought  it  but  half  done  if  he 
had  delivered  only  one  generation  from  Popery  and 
slavery ;  and  therefore  made  it  his  whole  care,  and 
spent  the  last  remains  of  his  invaluable  life,  in  con- 
triving how  the  most  pure  religion  and  the  best 
laws  in  the  universe  might  be  transmitted  to  late 
posterity. 
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The  last  mentioned  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
legacy  that  great  Prince  left  the  English  nation, 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  if  he  had,  without  them, 
left  palaces  and  principalities  to  each  of  his 
subjects. 

The  memory  of  that  great  benefactor  to  mankind 
will  always  be  dear  to  every  Briton,  who  loves  the 
religion  and  laws  of  his  country,  and  is  an  enemy 
to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  to  every  man 
who  knows  the  happiness  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
ciicumscribed  and  fenced  about  with  the  bulwarks  of 
laws  which  equally  guard  the  subject  from  the 
invasion  of  the  prince  and  the  prince  from  the 
insults  of  the  subject. 

His  vigilance  was  not  confined  to  his  kingdom 
of  England ;  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  was  equally  his  care  and  study.  He 
zealously  attempted  to  have  had  the  succession 
to  the  Crown  of  that  kingdom  settled  also  on  the 
House  of  Hanover,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  England  was  settled,  and  to  have  united  both 
kingdoms  ;  but  these  high  benefits  were  reserved  by 
Heaven  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  glories  of  her 
present  Majesty's  reign,  a  reign  attended  with  so 
many  victories  obtained  by  her  arms  abroad,  under 
the  conduct  of  her  renowned  general,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  and  with  so  many  acts  of  bene- 
volence at  home,  by  the  advice  of  the  best  and 
wisest  council  that  ever  prince  employed,  that,  as  it 
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has  excelled  the  transactions  of  all  former  ages,  so  it 
ivfll  be  a  lasting  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all 
which  shall  succeed. 

Her  Majesty  was  but  just  seated  on  her  throne, 
when,  with  the  same  goodness  towards  her  subjects, 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  she  gives  the  Royal 
assent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
enlarging  the  time  for  taking  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  ; 
and  also  for  recapacitating  and  indemnifying  such 
persons  as  have  not  taken  the  same  by  the  time 
limited,  and  shall  take  the  same  by  a  time  to  be 
appointed ;  and  for  the  further  security  of  her 
Majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  for  extinguishing  the  hopes 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other 
pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret  abettors ;" 
in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  enacted  :  "  That 
if  any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  after  the 
first  day  of  March,  1702,  shall  endeavour  to  deprive 
or  hinder  any  person  who  shall  be  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  Crown,  for  the  time  being,  according 
to  the  limitations  in  an  Act,  intituled  'An  Act 
declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and 
settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown  ;'  and  according 
to  another  Act,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  further  limi- 
tation of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,'  from  succeeding  after  the 
decease  of  her  Majesty,  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this 
realm,  and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
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belonging,  according  to  the  limitations  in  the  before 
mentioned  Acts,  that  is  to  say,  such  issue  of  her 
Majesty's  body  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  next 
in  succession  to  the  Crown,  if  it  shall  please  God 
Almighty  to  bless  her  Majesty  with  issue  ;  and  during 
the  time  her  Majesty  shall  have  no  issue,  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover  ; 
and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Princess  Sophia,  the 
next  in  succession  to  the  Crown,  for  the  time  bcingf 
according  to  the  limitation  of  the  said  Acts ;  and 
the  same,  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  shall 
attempt  by  any  overt  act  or  deed  ;  every  such  offence 
shall  be  adjudged  high  treason,  and  the  offender  or 
offenders  therein,  their  abettors,  procurers,  and 
comforters,  knowing  the  said  offence  to  be  done, 
being  thereof  convicted  or  attainted,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death, 
and  all  losses  and  forfeitures,  as  in  cases  of  high 
treason." 

Her  Majesty  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign  gave 
the  Royal  assent  to  an  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  most  excellent  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
issue  of  her  body  ;"  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "  That  the 
said  Princess  Sophia,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  and 
all  persons  lineally  descending  from  her,  bom,  or 
hereafter  to  be  born,  be,  and  shall  be,  to  all  intents 
and     purposes     whatsoever,     deemed,    taken,   and 
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esteemed  natural  born  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
as  if  the  said  Princess,  and  the  issue  of  her  body, 
and  all  persons  lineally  descending  from  her,  born, 
or  hereafter  to  be  born,  had  been  born  within  this 
realm  of  England,  any  law,  statute,  matter,  or  thing 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  with  a 
proviso  that  every  person  who  shall  be  naturalized 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  shall  become  a  Papist,  or 
profess  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not  enjoy  any 
benefit  or  advantage  of  a  natural  born  subject  of 
England,  but  shall  be  judged  an  alien." 

And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  her  Majesty's 
reign  another  Act  passed  the  Royal  assent,  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  her  Majesty's  person 
and  government,  and  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
of  England  in  the  Protestant  line  ;"  by  which,  amongst 
other  things,  it  is  enacted,  **  That  if  any  person  or 
persons,  from  and  after  the  25  th  day  of  March,  1706, 
shall  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly,  by  writing 
or  printing,  declare,  maintain,  and  affirm,  that  our 
Sovereign  I^ady  the  Queen,  that  now  is,  is  not  the 
lawful  or  rightful  Queen  of  these  realms;  or  that 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  who  now  styles  him- 
self King  of  England  by  the  name  of  James  the 
Third,  hath  any  right  or  title  to  the  Crown  of  these 
realms ;  or  that  any  other  person  or  persons  hath 
or  have  any  right  or  title  to  the  same,  otherwise  than 
according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  first 
year  of  their  late  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen 
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Mary,  intituled  *  An  Act  declaring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of 
the  Crown  ;*  and  one  other  Act,  made  in  the  I2th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Third,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject :' 

"  Or  that  the  Kings  or  Queens  of  England,  with 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
are  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity,  to  limit  and  bind  the  Crown  of 
this  realm,  and  the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance, 
and  government  thereof,  every  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  being 
thereof  convicted  and  attainted,  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death, 
and  all  losses  and  forfeitures,  as  in  case  of  high 
treason. 

"And  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from 
and  after  the  said  2Sth  day  of  March,  maliciously 
and  directly,  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised 
speaking,  declare,  maintain,  and  affirm,  in  manner 
as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  or  persons,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  incur  the  danger 
and  penalty  of  praemunire. 

"  And  that  the  Parliament  shall  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  death  or  demise  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or 
successors ;  but    such   Parliament,  if  sitting  at  the 
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time   of  such  demise,   may  proceed  to  act  for  six 

months,  and  no  longer^   unless  the  same  shall  be 

sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved   by  such   person  to 

whom   the   Crown   of  this  realm  of  England  shall 

come,  according  to  the  Acts  for  limiting  and  settling 

the  succession   above  mentioned.     And  if  the  said 

Parliament  shall  be  so  prorogued,  then  it  shall  meet 

and  sit  on  the  day  unto  which  it  shall  be  prorogued, 

and  continue  for  the  residue  of  the  said  six  months, 

unless   sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  as  aforesaid. 

And  if  there  be  a  Parliament  in  being,  at  the  time 

of  the  death  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors, 

but   happens  to  be  separated   by   adjournment   or 

prorogation,    such     Parliament    shall     immediately 

after  such  demise  meet,  and  act  for  six  months,  and 

no    longer,    unless    the    same    shall    be    prorogued 

or  dissolved,   as    aforesaid.     And   in   case  there  is 

no  Parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of  such  demise^ 

that   has    met    and    sat,    then    tlie    last    preceding 

Parliament  shall   immediately  convene,  and   sit  at 

Westminster,  and  be  a   Parliament  to  continue  as 

aforesaid  ;  but  subject  to  be  prorogued  and  dissolved 

as  aforesaid. 

"That  the  Privy  Council  of  her  Majesty,  her 
heirs,  and  successors,  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  such 
death  or  demise,  but  shall  continue  for  six  months, 
unless  sooner  determined  by  the  next  successor ; 

"Nor  shall  any  office,  place,  or  employment, 
civil  or  military,  become  void  by  such  demise,  but 
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continue  also  for  six  months,  unless  the  persons 
enjoying  them  shall  be  sooner  removed  and  dis- 
charged  by  the  next  successor. 

"And  if  her  Majesty  shall  happen  to  die 
without  issue,  the  Privy  Council  shall  with  all 
convenient  speed  cause  the  next  Protestant  suc- 
cessor entitled  to  the  Crown  of  England  by  virtue 
of  the  Acts  above  mentioned,  to  be  openly  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
usual  manner  ;  and  every  member  thereof  wilfully 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  cause  such  proclamation  to 
be  made  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  every 
officer,  by  the  Privy  Council  required  to  make 
such  proclamations,  wilfully  neglecting  or  refusing, 
shall  be  guilty  of  and  suffer  the  penalties  of  high 
treason. 

"And  for  continuing  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  the  name  of  such  Protestant  successor, 
until  her  or  his  arrival  in  England,  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Keeper,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  at  that 
time  being,  are  thereby  appointed  Lords  Justices 
of  England,  until  such  successor  arrive  or  determine 
their  authority. 

"And  the  person  to  succeed  in  case  of  her 
Majesty's  death  without  issue  is  empowered  at  any 
time   during   her    Majesty's   life,  by   three   instru- 
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ments  under  her  or  his  hand  and  seal,  to  appoint 
so  many  natural  bom  subjects  of  England,  as  she  or 
he  shall  think  fit^  to  be  added  to  the  above  men- 
tioned Lords  Justices,  to  act  with  them  as  Lords 
Justices  of  England,  who,  or  the  major  part,  not 
being  fewer  than  five,  shall  execute  the  power  of 
Lords  Justices. 

"  The  said  three  instruments  to  be  transmitted  into 
England,  to  the  resident  of  the  person  next  to 
succeed  (whose  credentials  shall  be  enrolled  in 
Chancery),  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  close  sealed  up  ; 
and  after  they  are  so  transmitted,  shall  be  severally 
put  into  several  covers,  and  severally  sealed  by  such 
resident,  Archbishop,  and  Chancellor  or  Keeper, 
and  severally  deposited  in  the  hands  of  such  resident, 
Archbishop,  and  Chancellor  or  Keeper.  If  the  next 
successor  shall  think  fit  to  revoke  or  alter  such 
appointment,  and  shall  by  three  writings  of  the  same 
tenor,  under  her  or  his  hand  and  seal,  require  the 
said  instruments  so  deposited  to  be  delivered  up, 
then  the  persons  with  whom  deposited,  their  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  every  other  person,  in 
whose  custody  the  said  instruments  shall  happen  to 
be,  shall  deliver  up  the  same  accordingly.  And  if 
any  of  the  said  persons  with  whom  the  said  instru- 
ments shall  be  so  deposited  shall  die  or  be  removed 
from  their  respective  offices  or  employments  during 
her   Majesty's  life,  such  person  or  persons,  and  in 
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case  of  any  of  their  deaths  their  executors  and 
administrators  respectively,  and  every  other  person 
in  whose  custody  the  same  shall  happeil  to  be,  shall 
with  all  convenient  speed  deliver  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  in  his  or  their  custody  to  the  successor  or 
successors  of  the  person  or  persons  so  dying  or 
removed  ;  which  said  several  instruments  so  sealed 
up  and  deposited  shall  immediately  after  the  demise 
of  her  Majesty  without  issue  be  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  where  the  same  shall  be  forthwith 
opened  and  read,  and  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancer}'. 

"  If  the  persons  witli  whom  the  said  instruments 
shall  be  deposited,  or  others  in  whose  custody  the 
same  shall  be,  after  the  deceases  of  any  of  the  said 
persons,  shall  open  the  same,  or  wilfully  n^lect  or 
refuse  to  produce  them  as  aforesaid,  such  persons 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  praemunire. 

*'And  if  all  the  said  instruments  shall  not  be 
produced  before  the  said  Privy  Council,  then  any 
one  of  the  said  instruments  so  produced  shall  be 
as  effectual  to  give  such  authority  as  aforesaid  to 
the  persons  therein  named  as  if  all  of  them  had 
been  produced.  And  if  there  be  not  any  nomina- 
tion by  such  instruments,  then  the  said  seven  officers 
above  named,  or  any  five  of  them,  are  appointed 
to  be  Lords  Justices  of  England.  And  that  the 
Lords  Justices  of  England  shall  not  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  continued  and  ordered  to  assemble  and 
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sit  as  aforesaid,  without  express  direction  from  such 
succeeding  Queen  or  King,  and  are  restrained  and 
disabled  from  giving  the  Royal  assent  to  any  Bill 
for    the   repealing   or    altering    the    Act    for    the 
Uniformity  of   Public   Prayers  and  Administration 
of  Sacraments,  made   13  &   14  Charles  II.,  under 
the   penalty  of  high  treason.     And  that  the  said 
Lords  Justices,  before  they  act  in  their  said  offices, 
shall  take  the  oaths  mentioned   in  an  Act    made 
I  William  and  Mary,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  abrogating 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  ap- 
pointing other  Oaths,'  and  also  the  Abjuration  Oath, 
before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  all  members  of  both 
Houses   of   Parliament,  and   every  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  officers  and  persons  in  any 
offices,  places,  or  employment,  civil  or  military,  who 
shall   be  by  this  Act  continued  as  aforesaid,  shall 
take  the  said  oaths,  and  do  all  other  acts  required 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  to  qualify  themselves  to 
continue   in    such    their   respective   places,   offices, 
and  employments,  within   such  time   and    in   such 
manner,  and   under  such  penalties   and  disabilities 
as  they  should  or  ought  to  do,  had  they  been  then 
newly  elected,  appointed,  constituted,  or  put  into 
such    offices,  places,  or  employments   in   the   usua 
and    ordinary  way.     And  that  the   Lords  Justices 
shall  be  deemed    as    persons  executing  offices   of 
trust  within  this  kingdom,   and   shall  do  all   acts 
requisite  by  the  laws  to   qualify  themselves  to  be 
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and  continue  in  their  said  offices^  within  such  times, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  and 
disabilities,  as  in  and  by  the  said  Acts  are  required. 

"  And  it  is  in   the  said  Act  provided,  amon^t 
other   things,  that    if  any  of  the   aforesaid  seven 
offices,  other  than  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England,  shall  be  in  commission  at  the  time  of 
such  demise   of  her  Majesty,   that   then    the   first 
Commissioner  of  such  respective  commission  shall 
be  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  England.     And  if 
there  be  no  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  in 
commission,  then  the  first  in  that  commission  shall 
be  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  England." 

I  have  here  shown  what  wonderful  concern  and 
care  appeared,  as  well  in  her  Majesty  and  her 
Parliament,  as  in  the  late  King  William  and  his, 
for  settling  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  England 
in  the  Protestant  line.  I  come  now  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by 
several  of  her  Majesty's  predecessors,  but  the  glory 
of  it  was  reserved  for  her  Majesty,  that  she  might 
appear  as  great  in  her  councils  as  her  arms. 

This  Act  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  an  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland/'  and 
received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
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reign  of  her  Majesty.  It  recites  that  Articles  of 
Union  were  agreed  on,  the  22nd  day  of  July,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners nominated  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  dated 
the  loth  day  of  April  then  last  past,  in  pursuance 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  England  in  the 
third  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners nominated  on  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  dated 
the  27th  day  of  February,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her 
Majesty's  reign,  in  pursuance  of  the  4th  Act  of  the 
third  session  of  the  then  present  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, to  treat  of  and  concerning  a  union  of  the 
said  kingdoms ;  and  reciting  that  an  Act  had 
passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  the  i6th  day 
of  January,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
wherein  it  is  mentioned  that  the  estates  of  Parlia- 
ment, considering  the  said  Articles  of  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  had  agreed  to  and  approved  thereof 
with  some  additions  and  explanations,  and  that  her 
Majesty  had  passed  in  the  same  session  of  Parlia- 
ment an  Act,  entitled  "Act  for  securing  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  Presbyterian  Church  Govern- 
ment," which  was  appointed  to  be  inserted  in  any 
Act  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  expressly  declared  to 
be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  said 
treaty  of  union  in  all  times  coming ; 

The    tenor   of  which   Articles,    as    ratified    and 
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approved  of,  is  at  large  recited  in  the  said  Act  of 
Union.  It  concerns  our  present  purpose  to  mention 
only  the  first  and  second. 

Article  I. 

That  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  May,  which  shall 
be  in  the  year  1707,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united 
into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  be  such  as  her  Majesty  shall  appoint,  and 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  be  con- 
joined in  such  manner  as  her  Majesty  shall  think 
fit,  and  used  in  all  flags,  banners,  standards,  and 
ensigns,  both  at  sea  and  land. 

Article   1 1. 

That  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging,  after  her  most  sacred 
Majesty,  and  in  default  of  issue  of  her  Majesty,  be, 
remain,  and  continue  to  the  most  excellent  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants,  upon 
whom  the  Crown  of  England  is  settled  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  in  England  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the 
Third,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation 
of  the  Crown/  and  better  securing  the  rights  and 
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liberties  of  the  subject ; "  and  that  all  Papists, 
and  persons  marrying  Papists,  shall  be  excluded 
from  and  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or 
enjoy  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  in  every  such  case  the  Crown  and 
Government  shall  from  time  to  time  descend  to 
and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person,  being  a  Protestant, 
as  should  have  inherited  and  enjoyed  the  same,  in 
case  such  Papist,  or  person  marrying  a  Papist,  was 
naturally  dead,  according  to  the  provision  for  the 
descent  of  the  Crown  of  England,  made  by  another 
Act  of  Parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  entitled  "  An  Act  declaring  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Crown." 

But  this  point  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  I 
must  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  history  and  progress  of 
it,  which  was  thus. 

Her  Majesty  was  empowered  by  two  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  one  of  the  late  kingdom  of  England 
and  the  other  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 
appoint  Commissioners  for  each  kingdom,  to  treat  of 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but  it  was  expressly 
provided  in  each  Act  that  the  Commisioners  should 
not  treat  of  or  concerning  the  alteration  of  the 
worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  in 
dther  kingdom. 
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The  Commisioners  were  accordingly  appointed  by 
her  Majesty,  and  twenty-five  Articles  were  agreed 
upon  between  them,  which  Articles  were  approved 
and  ratified  by  two  several  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
the  said  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in   which    said    Acts    each    kingdom  provided    for 
the    preservation    of    the   worship,    discipline,    and 
government  of  its  respective   Church,  within  their 
respective  parts  of  the  United   Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  each  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  said  Churches  were  agreed  to  be  taken 
as  a  fundamental  condition   of  the  union,  and   to 
be  repeated  and  inserted  in  any  Act  of  Parliament 
for  agreeing  to  the  said  treaty  or  union  betwixt  the 
two   kingdoms ;    and   it  was   expressly   enacted   in 
each  of  the  said  Acts,  "  that  the  said  Articles  and 
Acts  should  be  and  continue  in  all  time  coming  the 
sure  and  perpetual   foundation  of  a  complete  and 
entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland." 

After  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  passed,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  an  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  ; "  wherein,  reciting  the  said  twenty- 
five  Articles  of  the  Union,  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  respective  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland^  and  inserting 
the  said  Acts  of  Parliament  for  preserving  the 
worship,  diselplincj  and  government  of  the  respective 
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Churches  of  each  kingdom,  it  is  thereby  enacted 
that  the  said  Acts  of  Parliament  of  England  and 
Scotland,  for  securing  their  respective  Churches, 
and  the  said  Articles  of  Union,  so  as  aforesaid 
ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,  be,  and  continue  in 
all  times  coming,  the  complete  and  entire  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 

The  words,  "so  as  aforesaid  ratified,  approved, 
and  confirmed,"  are  very  material,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  observed,  because  some  of  the  said  Articles 
are  made  entire  and  absolute,  and  others  give  a 
power  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  alter 
the  same ;  so  that  these  words,  "  so  as  aforesaid 
ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed,"  must  be  taken 
"reddendo  singula  singulis,"  that  is,  such  of  the 
said  Articles  as  express  no  power  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  alter  them  shall  remain 
entire,  and  such  as  carry  a  power  of  alteration 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so 
sacred. 

Amongst  the  Articles  that  carry  no  such  express 
power  with  them  is  the  second  Article  for  settling 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  so  that  I  humbly  offer  it  to 
every  good  subject's  consideration,  whether  this 
Article  is  not  as  firm  as  the  Union  itself,  and  as  the 
settlement  of  Episcopacy  in  England  and  Presbytery 
in  Scotland. 

These  were   the  sacred    terms   and   stipulations 
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made  between  the  two  late  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  upon  which  both  kingdoms, 
by  the  legal  representatives,  consented  to  be 
dissolved  and  exist  no  longer,  "but  be  resolved 
into,  and  united  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  name 
of  Great  Britain." 

The  powers  that  made  this  happy  union,  the 
Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  no 
longer  a  being ;  and  therefore  that  union,  in  the 
express  terms  thereof,  must  remain  inviolable.  The 
union  would  be  infringed  should  there  be  any 
deviation  from  these  Articles,  and  whet  conse- 
quences that  would  have  no  good  subject  can 
think  of  without  horror ;  for,  as  I  humbly  pre- 
sume there  is  no  possibility  of  returning  into 
the  same  state  as  we  were  in  before  this  union, 
it  is  wild  and  extravagant  to  suppose  it  can  be 
peaceably  broken.  Two  warlike  nations  that  should 
separate,  after  being  under  solemn  obligations  of 
perpetual  union,  would,  like  two  private  men  of 
spirit  that  had  broken  friendship,  have  ten  thousand 
nameless  and  inexplicable  causes  of  anger  boiling 
in  their  bosoms,  which  would  render  them  incapable 
of  living  quiet  neighbours,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
brought  very  low,  or  neither  of  them  could  live  in 
peace  or  safety.  What  I  mean  is,  that  common 
sense  and  the  nature  of  things  would  make  one 
expect  that  nothing  less  than  a  war  could  attend 
the  dissatisfactions  of  such  a  rupture.     It  becomes 
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the  Englishmen  in  generosity  to  be  more  particu- 
larly careful  in  preserving  this  union. 

For  the  late  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  as  nume- 
rous a  nobility  as  England,  and  the  representatives 
of  their  Commons  were  also  very  numerous.  They 
have  by  the  Articles  of  Union  consented  to  send 
only  sixteen  Peers  and  forty-five  Commons  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  hath  the  same 
number  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  England  that 
were  before  the  union  ;  so  that  the  Scots  repre- 
sentatives can  make  no  stand  in  the  defence  of  all 
or  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  should  they  be 
opposed  by  such  unequal  numbers  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most 
plain,  from  the  impotence  in  which  so  many  wise  and 
able  men  of  the  Scotch  nation  left  themselves  in 
these  particulars,  that  they  understood  the  points 
of  religion  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
all  other  Articles  of  the  Union  were  never  to  be 
controverted. 

To  guard  and  protect  this  settlement  of  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Protestant  line,  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  her 
Majesty's  reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  security 
of  her  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Protestant   line,"  by  which   the   provisions   in  the 
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before  mentioned  Act,  entitled   "An  Act  for  the 
better  security  of  her  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  England 
in  the  Protestant  line,"  are  extended  throughout  the 
whole  United  Kingdom.     It  is  in  effect  a  repetition 
of  that  Act,  with  proper  alterations  for  that  purpose. 
"So  that  now  throughout  Great  Britain  this  Act 
hath  made  it  high  treason  for  any  person  maliciously, 
advisedly,  and  directly,  by  writing   or  printing,  to 
maintain  and  affirm  that  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen,  that  now  is,  is  not  the  lawful  and  rightful 
Queen  of  these  realms  ;  or  that  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  now  styles  himself  King  of  Great 
Britain,  or  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James 
the  Third,  or  King  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  James 
the  Eighth,  hath  any  right  or  title  to  the  Crown  of 
these  realms ;  or  that  any  other  person  or  persons 
hath  or  have  any  right  or  title  to  the  same,  other- 
wise than  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  made 
in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their 
late   Majesties   King   William    and    Queen    Mary, 
entitled  *  An  Act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,'  and  one  other  Act  made  in  England,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty 
King  William  the  Third,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing 
the  rights  and.  liberties  of  the  subject,*  and  the  Acts 
lately  made  in  England  and  Scotland,  mutually  for 
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the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  or  that  the  Kings 
or  Queens  of  this  realm,  with  and  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  and 
statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  limit  and 
bind  the  Crown,  and  the  descent,  limitation,  inherit 
tance,  and  government  thereof,  every  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  maliciously  and  directly,  by 
preaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  declare, 
maintain,  and  affirm  as  aforesaid,  such  person  or 
persons  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  praemunire." 

Thus  did  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  begin  in 
the  fifth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1707.  And  from  this  great  era,  to 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  look  back,  every  Briton  may 
date  this  happy  conclusion :  that  all  the  notions  of 
hereditar}'  right,  but  that  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  that 
of  the  most  illustrious  Princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  are  at  an  end. 

And  all  this  hath  been  done  in  so  open  a  man- 
ner, and  in  so  expressive  and  plain  terms,  that  one 
cannot  but  think  that  our  Popish  or  Jacobite  party, 
who  have  been  of  late  so  bold  both  in  writing  and 
speaking  against  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Protestant  line,  and  cannot 
possibly  plead  ignorance  of  these  things,  must  have 
some  unaccountable  encouragement  for  their  support. 
But  let  me  inform  every  Briton  that  loves  his  Queen, 
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religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  it  is  his  duty  to  appear 
boldly  in  their  defence,  and  detect  and  seize  those 
enemies  to  his  country,  wherever  he  finds  them. 
What  should  any  man  fear  in  so  just  a  cause,  who 
acts  under  the  guard  and  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  whilst  his  opponents  act  with  halters 
about  their  necks  ? 

It  is  not  material  to  mention  the  grand  suspicions 
of  the  spurious  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales ;  that  it  was  talked  with  great  assurance  by 
the  Papists,  that  the  late  King  James's  Queen  was 
big  with  a  son  some  months  before  the  pretended 
birth,  for  they  well  knew  a  daughter  would  not  do 
their  business ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 
birth  the  Princess  Anne,  now  our  most  gracious 
Queen,  was  at  the  bath  ;  that  the  Bishops  were  clapt 
up  in  the  tower  ;  that  the  women  about  the  Queen 
were  Papists  ;  that  the  presumptive  heir  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  that  at  the  birth  of  the  present  French  King, 
the  next  heir,  though  a  man,  was  permitted  to  see  the 
Queen  actually  delivered  ;  that  in  our  case  it  might 
have  been  done  with  much  more  decency  had  there 
been  a  birth,  since  the  next  heir  was  a  woman ;  that 
the  late  King  James  and  his  Queen  owning  the 
Pretender  is  no  argument  for  his  not  being  spurious, 
considering  the  bigotry  of  that  Prince,  and  the  great 
influence  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  on 
their  laity;  that  our  own  history  informs  us  that 
the    first    Queen    Mary  was    prevailed    on    by   her 
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Popish  priests  to  feign  herself  with  child,  to  exclude 
her  Protestant  sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  from  the 
Crown  of  England ;  that  the  imposture  had  been 
carried  on,  and  a  birth  been  imposed  upon  the  nation, 
had  not  King  Philip,  her  husband,  wisely  considered 
that  the  impostor  would  not  only  succeed  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  but  also  to  that  of  Spain,  and 
so  prevented  it.  I  say  these  things  are  altogether 
insignificant,  they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Be 
the  Pretender  who  he  will,  or  whoever  was  his  father 
or  mother,  it  concerns  not  any  Briton :  he  is  an 
attainted  person,  an  enemy  to  our  Queen  and 
country ;  and  all  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  guilty 
of  high  treason. 

Now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  this  late  settle- 
ment  of  the  Crown,  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  my 
wonder  that  there  can  be  found  any  Briton  weak 
enough  to  contend  against  a  power  in  their  own 
nation  which  is  practised  to  a  much  greater  degree  in 
other  States,  and  without  the  least  scruple  exercised, 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  human  afTairs. 
How  hard  is  it,  that  Britain  should  be  debarred  the 
privilege  of  establishing  its  own  security,  even  by 
relinquishing  only  those  branches  of  the  royal  line 
v/hich  threaten  it  with  destruction,  whilst  other 
nations  never  scruple,  upon  less  occasions,  to  go 
much  greater  lengths.  There  have  been  even  in 
France  three  different  races  of  their  kings  ;  the  first 
began   with    Pharamond,   the    second   with   Charles 
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Martell,  and  the  third  with  Hugh  Capet ;  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  the  direct  line  of  the  blood  royal  of  France 
were  to  be  followed,  it  would  make  for  the  title  of 
his  present  most  Christian  Majesty.  But,  to  come  to 
fresh  instances,  in  which  Great  Britain  itself  hath  not 
been  unconcerned,  what  right,  by  the  contrary  rule, 
could  the  Duke  of  Savoy  have  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  or  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  that  of  Sardinia  ? 
Can  Great  Britain  help  to  advance  men  to  other 
thrones,  and  have  no  power  in  limiting  its  own  ? 
Has  not  Louis  the  Fourteenth  given  us  fresh 
instances  of  such  innovations  in  his  own  family  ? 
Or  can  men  think  he  is  not  in  earnest  in  excluding 
his  grandson  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  descen- 
dants, from  the  Crown  of  France,  and  the  Dauphin 
and  Duke  of  Berri,  and  their  descendants,  from  the 
Crown  of  Spain  ?  And  if  such  sacred  things  as 
kingdoms  themselves  may  be  thus  disposed  of  out  of 
the  right  line,  not  by  any  resignation  that  can  in  any 
equitable  sense  be  called  voluntary,  but  apparently 
for  mere  reasons  of  state  and  ambition,  certainly  the 
English  and  Scotch,  for  preservation  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  property,  the  essential  benefits  of  life; 
might  with  more  justice  settle  their  Crown  in  the 
Protestant  line  in  the  manner  they  have  done, 
excluding  all  the  nearer  princes  of  the  blood  that  are 
Papists. 

When    I    reflect   on    these  many  solemn   strong 
barriers  of  laws  and  oaths,  of  policy  and  religion,  of 
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penalties  without,  and  conscience  within,  methinks 
all  fear  vanisheth  before  them.  It  seems  a  phantom 
only,  that  disappears  with  the  light ;  and  I  begin  to 
hope  it  is  as  ridiculous  and  groundless  as  the  artifice 
of  some  men  endeavours  to  represent  it.  But  my 
thoughts  will  not  let  me  rest  here ;  I  ask  myself, 
before  I  am  aware,  what  are  the  marks  of  a  lasting 
security  ?  What  are  our  tempers  and  our  hearts  at 
home  ?  In  what  hands  is  power  lodged  abroad  ? 
Are  our  unnatural  divisions  our  strength  ?  Or  is  it 
nothing  to  us  which  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  hath 
the  longest  sword  ?  The  powerful  hand  that  deals 
out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us,  may  it  not 
in  time  reach  out  a  king  to  us  too  ?  Are  there  no 
pretensions  to  our  Crown  that  can  ever  be  revived  ? 
Or  are  Popery  and  ambition  become  tame  and  quiet 
neighbours  ? 

These  uneasy  questions  are  enough  to  satisfy  any 
Briton  that  we  can  neither  know  our  security^ 
nor  be  sensible  of  our  danger,  from  any  partial  view 
of  our  condition,  or  from  appearances  on  one  side 
only.  Our  condition  cannot  be  judged  of  but  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  particular. 

That  I  may  represent  this  with  the  more  advan- 
tage^  and  put  everything  in  its  proper  view,  I  cannot 
but  look  back  on  the  glorious  scene  some  past  years 
presented  us  with,  a  scene  too  glorious  indeed  to  be 
forgotten^  and  yet  too  affecting  to  be  remembered. 
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Ambition,  tyranny  and  oppression  seemed  not  long 
ago  to  be  just  taking  their  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  ready  to  give  place  to  honour,  liberty  and 
justice.  The  French  for  near  an  age  had  been 
always  triumphant  in  their  encroachments  on  their 
neighbours ;  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  their 
early  taking  the  fields  the  remissness  of  their  enemies, 
joined  with  their  happy  manner  of  interpreting  the 
sense  of  their  leagues  and  treaties,  they  had  always 
succeeded  in  everything  they  undertook ;  the  long 
series  of  their  good  fortune  made  them  arrogate  to- 
themselves  the  titles  of  intrepid  and  invincible ;  but 
the  destined  time  came,  and  they  were  to  their  costs 
as  fully  convinced  of  their  mistake  by  the  bravery  of 
the  British  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 
late  general,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

As  this  wonderful  instrument  of  Providence 
carried  in  his  fortune  the  fate  of  the  British  people, 
who  can  forbear  to  run  over  the  good  events  that 
happened  under  him,  and  the  honours  paid  to  him  ; 
both  which  are  recited  not  as  they  are  personal  to 
himself,  but  as  they  concern  the  British  name  and 
nation,  which  he  represented. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  my  imagination  is,  the 
French  army  broken,  routed,  flying  oyer  the  plains 
of  Blenheim,  and  choosing  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Danube  than  face  about 
upon  their  conqueror.  I  see  the  just  honours  done 
him  by  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire ;  I  hear 
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him  with  loud  acclamations  acknowledged  the 
deliverer  of  Europe.  He  is  introduced  into  the 
College  of  Princes,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
principality  of  Mindelheim.  Triumphant  columns 
are  erected  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  recording  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  British  arms  and  the 
glories  of  that  immortal  day. 

The  British  leader  returns  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Rhine  ;  he  and  his  brave  companions  are  the  delight 
of  the  nations  through  whom  they  march,  and  are 
styled  their  good^  their  guardian  angels.  After 
passing  so  many  different  nations  in  a  triumphant 
manner^  he  lands  in  his  own  country,  a  humble, 
unattended  subject,  honouring  and  adorning  his 
nation  by  privacy  and  modesty  at  home,  much  more 
than  by  the  highest  triumphs  and  ostentations 
abroad. 

The  Queen  and  Senate  pass  in  religious  pomp  to 
thank  the  Almighty  for  victory  over  the  then 
common  oppressor.  But  the  prospect  does  not  end 
here:  the  plains  of  Ramillies  are  a  new  scene  of 
glory  to  the  Confederate  arms^  and  a  second  happy 
day  ends  the  bondage  of  many  cities  ! 

His  most  Christian  Majesty  conceives  new  hopes 
from  changing  his  generals,  and  from  the  conduct 
of  Vend6me  promises  himself  to  repair  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  glory  by  Villeroy. 

The  branches  of  his  Royal  family,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Berri,  are  to  animate  the  soldiery  by 
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their  presence  ;  but  Vend6me,  Burgundy,  and  Bern 
are  not  strong  enough  for  the  genius  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at  Oudenard. 

The  French  still  change  their  general,  and  Villars 
is  in  command.  He  soon  shares  the  same  fate  with 
his  predecessors,  by  being  beaten  out  of  his  camp 
by  an  inferior  number  of  troops :  a  camp  so  strong, 
by  nature  and  art  that,  as  none  but  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  would  have  attempted  it,  so  none  but 
that  consummate  captain  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
countrymen  could  have  succeeded  in  it.  In  short, 
methinks  I  see  Ostend,  Menin,  Lisle,  Tournay,  Mons, 
Aire,  Douay,  and  innumerable  other  towns,  held 
impregnable,  all  besieged,  taken,  and  restored  to 
their  lawful  Prince  and  ancient  liberties. 

The  English  General,  during  the  course  of  ten 
campaigns,  besieged  no  town  but  what  be  took, 
attacked  no  army  but  what  he  routed,  and  returned 
each  year  with  the  humility  of  a  private  man. 

If  beating  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  being 
too  vigilant  for  their  councils  in  foreign  Courts, 
were  effectual  means  towards  ending  the  war,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  condition  too  low  for  giving 
fresh  disturbance  to  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough took  just  measures ;  but,  however  un- 
accountable it  may  appear  to  posterity,  that  General 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  glorious 
labour ;  but,  as  France  changed  her  generals  for 
want  of  success  in  their  conduct;  so  Britain  changes 
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hers  after  an  uninterrupted  series  of  conquest. 
The  minds  of  the  people,  against  all  common  sense, 
are  debauched  with  impressions  of  the  Duke's 
affectation  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own  glory  ; 
and  his  adversaries  attack  a  reputation  which  could 
not  well  be  impaired  without  sullying  the  glory  of 
Great  Britain  itself.  His  enemies  were  not  to  be 
softened  by  that  consideration :  he  is  dismissed, 
and  soon  after  a  suspension  of  arms  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  is  proclaimed  at  the  head  of 
the  armies.  The  British,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  garrisons,  withdraw  themselves  from  their 
confederates.  The  French,  now  no  longer  having 
the  Britons  or  their  great  leader  to  fear,  affect  no 
more  strong  garrisons  and  fortified  camps,  but 
attack  and  rout  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  at  Denain, 
and  necessitate  the  brave  Prince  Eugene  to  abandon 
Landrecy,  a  place  of  such  importance  that  it  gave 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  of  which  the 
French  King  was  so  sensible  that,  before  he  was 
recovered  from  his  fright,  he  acknowledged  he  in  a 
manner  owed  his  Crown  to  the  suspension  of  arms 
between  him  and  Great  Britain.  The  suspension 
is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht.  The 
peace  is  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  between  France  and  the  States- 
General..  The  Emperor  and  the  Empire  continue 
the  war.  I  shall  not  presume  to  enter  into  an 
exanunation  of  the  articles  of  peace   between  us 
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and  France  ;  but  there  can  be  no  crime  in  affirming 
(if  it  be  a  truth)  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  at 
this  juncture  become  more  formidable,  and  bids 
fairer  for  a  universal  monarchy  and  to  engross 
the  whole  trade  of  Europe,  than  it  did  before 
the  war. 

AH  the  world  knows  with  what  frankness  the 
Dutch  have  been  treated  to  deliver  up  Traerbach  to 
the  Imperialists,  as  an  expedient  for  the  French  to 
besiege  it,  because,  forsooth,  it  lay  convenient  for 
their  incursions  upon  the  Empire.  This  extravagant 
demand  must  give  a  melancholy  prospect  to  other 
nations. 

The  most  important  article  between  France  and 
England  is  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  they 
have  begun  contemptuously  and  arbitrarily  their 
own  way :  the  mole  and  harbour,  which  only  are 
dreadful  to  us,  are  yet  untouched,  and  just  sus- 
picions given  that  they  ever  will  be. 

Landau  and  Fribourg  are  taken  ;  and  in  case 
there  is  no  intermediate  peace,  which  may  still 
be  more  immediately  fatal  to  us,  two  hundred 
thousand  French  may  be  ready  in  the  spring  to 
invade  the  Empire,  and  restore  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
to  his  forfeited  dominions. 

These  incidents  happen  when  the  capital  of 
Austria,  the  residence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  is 
visited  with  the  plague.  The  male  line  of  that 
house  is  likely  to  terminate  in  himself;  and  should 
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it  please  God  to  take  him  off,  and  no  King  of  the 
Romans  chosen,  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
would  probably  bid  fair  for  the  Imperial  dignity, 
after  which  day  farewell  liberty!  Europe  would  be 
French. 

But  the  scene  is  not  yet  closed.  Portugal,  which 
during  the  war  supplied  to  us  the  place  of  Spain,  by 
sending  us  vast  quantities  of  gold  In  exchange  for 
our  woollen  manufactures,  has  only  at  present  a 
suspension  of  arms  for  its  protection,  which  suspen- 
sion may  possibly  last  no  longer  than  till  the 
Catalonians  are  reduced  ;  and  who  knows  but  the 
old  pretensions  of  Spain  to  Portugal  may  be  then 
revived  ?  I  mention  the  Catalonians,  but  who  can 
name  the  Catalonians  without  a  tear!  Brave, 
unhappy  people !  Drawn  into  the  war  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  maritime  powers,  from  whidi 
only  a  nation  encompassed  by  land  by  France 
and  Spain  could  hope  for  relief  and  protection,  now 
abandoned  and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  an 
enraged  Prince,  whose  person  and  interest  they 
have  always  opposed  ;  and  yet  still  so  fond  of 
their  ancient  liberties,  that,  though  hemmed  up  in 
a  nook  of  land  by  the  forces  of  the  two  Crowns, 
and  closely  besieged  in  Barcelona,  they  choose 
rather,  like  their  countrymen,  the  famous  Saguntines 
of  old,  to  perish  with  their  wives  and  children,  than 
live  in  slavery.  Did  the  French  King, .  with  a 
conquering  sword  in  his   hand,   ever  abandon   the 
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least  and  most  inconsiderable  of  all  his  allies  ?  No. 
When  these  very  Catalonians  had  assisted  him 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  he  did  not  give  up  his 
power  of  treating  till  he  had  made  the  most  honour- 
able conditions  for  them  ;  not  a  single  man  amongst 
them  was  then  hurt  either  in  his  person  or  privileges. 
But  now,  poor  unhappy  Catalonians,  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  !  Good  and  gracious  God  !  To  whom 
shall  be  attributed  the  loss  of  this  brave  people ! 
Dreadful  the  doom  of  those  who  shall  in  thy  sight 
be  esteemed  their  destroyers. 

But,  to  bring  these  several  facts  and  circumstances 
home,  we  must  observe,  that  the  person  who  seems 
to  be  the  most  favoured  by  the  French  King  in  the 
late  treaties  is  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  is  made  King 
of  Sicily ;  and,  considering  also  the  enlai^ement  of 
his  territories  on  the  Continent  by  cession  from  the 
Emperor,  is  become  the  most  powerful  Prince  in 
Italy.  This  Prince  put  in  his  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  to  our  late  King 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  time  of  settling  the  Crown 
of  England  on  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  Prince, 
a  man  of  as  great  address  and  capacity  as  any  now 
living,  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a  secret  and 
strict  alliance  with  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  may 
therefore  very  well  add  to  our  fears  of  a  Popish 
successor. 

Things  standing  thus,  and  the  House  of  Bourbon 
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being  in  the  actual  possession  of  France  and  Spain, 
bidding  fair  for  the  conquest  of  Germany,  or  in 
peace  and  good  understanding  with  it ;  what  have 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  hope  from  but  the 
mercy  of  France  ?  What  else  have  we  to  prevent  the 
Pretender  being  imposed  on  us,  when  France  shall 
think  fit — nay,  in  failure  of  one  pretender,  he  has 
in  his  quiver  a  succession  of  them  ;  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  or  her  sons,  or  the  Dauphin  her  grandson. 
The  last  named  cannot  be  many  years  from  the 
throne  of  France. 

In  the  next  place,  how  are  we  disposed  at  home 
for  the  reception  of  such  an  attempt  ?  The  passions 
of  many,  which  were  raised  so  high  by  an  impudent 
suggestion  of  the  Church's  danger,  seem  to  have 
subsided  into  a  lethargic  unconcern  for  everything 
else ;  harmless  men  are  ashamed  to  own  how  grossly 
they  have  been  imposed  upon,  and,  instead  of 
resenting  the  abuse,  are  willing  to  overlook  it,  with 
a  certain  reluctance  against  being  moved  at  any- 
thing else,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  misled  a  second  time.  Many,  who  are 
above  being  blinded  by  popular  noise  and  outcry, 
yet  seem  to  think  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  a  public 
spirit  to  be  little  better  than  a  romantic  heat  of 
brain.  Treasonable  books  lately  dispersed  amongst 
us,  that  have  apparently  struck  at  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  have  passed 
almost  without  observation  from  the  generality  of 
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the  people ;  subtle  queries  have  been  published 
about  the  birth  of  a  certain  person,  which  certain 
person  everybody  knows  to  be  intended  for  the  Pre- 
tender ;  the  author  of  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  " 
has  dared  to  drop  insinuations  about  altering  the 
succession ;  and  a  late  treasonable  book,  on  the 
subject  of  Hereditary  Right,  has  published  the  will 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  seems  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  pattern  for  the  like  occasion. 

The  conversion  of  the  Pretender  to  our  religion 
has  been  occasionally  reported  and  contradicted, 
according  to  the  reception  it  met  with  among  the 
sofl:  fools  who  give  that  gross  story  a  hearing. 
The  unhappy  Prince,  whose  son  the  Pretender  calls 
himself,  is  a  memorable  instance  how  much  such 
conversions  are  to  be  depended  upon.  King  James, 
when  Duke  of  York,  for  a  long  time  professed 
himself  a  Protestant ;  and  even  not  long  before  his 
succession  to  the  Crown,  several  persons  had  actions 
brought  against  them  for  saying  he  was  a  Papist, 
and  exorbitant  damages  given  and  recovered.  In  a 
word,  from  the  practice  of  all  Papists  that  have  come 
to  Protestant  thrones  upon  pretence  of  embracing 
the  reformed  religion,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
have  dispensations  from  Rome  to  personate  any- 
thing for  the  service  of  that  Church.  A  Popish 
Prince  will  never  think  himself  obliged  by  the  most 
solemn,  even  the  Coronation  Oath,  to  his  Protestant 
subjects.     All  oaths  are  as  insignificant,  and  as  soon 
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forgotten,  as  the  services  done  by  such  Protestant 
subjects. 

King  James,  when  Duke  of  York,  was  preserved 
from  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  particularly  its  bishops.  When  he  came  to  the 
Crown,  the  Church  was  soon  insulted  and  outraged  by 
him,  and  her  prelates  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Has  not  a  neighbouring  Prince  cruelly  treated  and 
banished  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  preserved  the 
crown  on  his  head  ? 

Did  not  the  Princess  Mary  promise  the  men  of 
Suffolk,  who  joined  with  her  against  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  that  she  would  make  no  alteration  in  the 
religion  established  by  her  brother,*  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  ?  And  yet  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the 
Crown,  by  the  assistance  even  of  Suffolk  men,  she 
filled  all  England,  and  in  a  particular  manner  that 
county,  with  the  flames  of  martyrs.  The  cruelties  of 
that  reign  were  such  that  multitudes  of  men,  women 
and  children  were  burnt  for  being  zealous  professors 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  short,  nothing 
less  than  this  can  be  expected  from  a  Popish  Prince  ; 
both  clergy  &nd  laity  must  share  the  same  fate  ;  all 
universally  must  submit  to  the  fiery  trial,  or  renounce 
their  religion.  Our  bishops  and  clergy  must  all 
lose  their  spiritual  preferments,  or  submit  to  all 
antichristian  tyranny.  And,  should  they  submit  to 
everything,  they  must  notwithstanding  part  from 
their   wives    and  children,  which,  according  to  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  are  harlots  and  spurious.  The 
laity,  possessed  of  lands  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  must  resign  their  estates, 
and  perhaps  be  made  accountable  for  the  profits 
received. 

What  can  be  more  moving,  than  to  reflect  upon  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  Papists  beyond  all  example ; 
and  these  not  accidental,  or  the  sudden  effects  of 
passion  or  provocation,  but  the  settled  result  of  their 
religion  and  their  consciences. 

Above  100,000  men,  women  and  children  were 
murdered  in  the  massacre  of  Ireland.  How  hot 
and  terrible  were  the  late  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  and  Savoy !  How  frequent  were 
the  massacres  of  Protestants  through  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France,  when  they  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  then  laws  of  that  country !  How  barbarous^ 
in  a  particular  manner,  was  the  massacre  of  Paris, 
at  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  French 
King's  grandfather,  a  Protestant,  with  the  sister  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  where  the  famous  A^^iniral  of 
France,  the  great  Coligny,  the  glorious  asserter  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  was  inhumanly  murdered, 
and  the  body  of  that  hero  dragged  naked  about 
the  streets,  and  this  by  the  direction  of  the  King 
himself,  who  had  but  just  before  most  treacherously 
given  him,  from  his  own  mouth,  assurance  of  his 
protection !  Ten  thousand  Protestants,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  quality,  age,  or   sex,  were  put  to  the 
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sword  at  the  same  time ;  the  King  of  Navarre  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  this  disaster,  his  mother  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  having  not  long  before  been 
poisoned  by  the  same  faction. 

These  are  some  instances  of  what  must  ever  be 
expected.     No  obligations  on  our  side,  no  humanity 
or  natural  probity  on   theirs,  are  of  any  weight ; 
their  very  religion  forces  them,  upon  pain  of  damna- 
tion, to  forget  and  cancel  the  former,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  remains  of  the  latter.     Good  God  I     To 
what  are  they  reserved,  who  have  nothing  to  expect 
but  what  such  a  religion  can  afford  them  ?     It  can- 
not therefore  be  too  often   repeated.     We  should 
consider,  over  and  over  again,  that  should  the  chain 
of  the  Protestant  succession  be  once  broke  in  upon, 
though  the  Pretender  should  be  laid  aside,  the  next 
of  the  blood  royal  is  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  ;  after 
her,  her  two  sons  ;  after  them,  the  present  Dauphin  of 
France ;  the  next  in  succession  to  him,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  her  heirs;  in  default  of  thern^  the  Duke 
of   Orleans^  and  his  heirs,  and   most  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  blood  of  France,  all  Papists,  who  may 
be  enabled  to  demand  preference  to  the  House  of 
Hanover ;    so  that,  besides  the  probability  of  this 
kingdom  being  united  to,  and  made  a  province  of 
France,  the  train  of  Popish  Princes  is  so  great,  that, 
if  one  should  not  complete  the  utter  extirpation  of 
our   religion,    laws,    and    liberties,    the    rest   would 
certainly  do  it. 
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And  here  I  cannot  but  add  what  is  still  of  more 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
of  all  arguments,  that  should  there  be  the  least 
hopes  given  to  a  Popish  successor,  the  life  of  her 
Majesty  will  certainly  be  in  most  imminent  danger ; 
for  there  will  never  be  wanting  bloody  zealots  of 
that  persuasion  that  will  think  it  meritorious  to 
take  away  her  Majesty's  life  to  hasten  the  accession 
of  such  a  successor  to  her  throne. 

The  only  preservation  against  these  terrors,  are 
the  laws  before-mentioned  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  the   Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain     Thanks 
be  to   Heaven  for  that  settlement.     The   Princess 
Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants, 
are  the  successors  to  her  present  Majesty,  upon  her 
demise  without  issue.     The  way  is  plain  before  our 
eyes,  guarded  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
by  all  the  sanctions  of  God  and  man,  and  by  all 
the  ties  of  law  and    conscience.      Let   those  who 
act  under  the  present  settlement,  and  yet  pretend 
to   dispute  for  an  absolute  hereditary  right,  quiet 
themselves  with  the  arguments  they  have  borrowed 
from   Popery,  and  teach  their  own  consciences  the 
art  of  dispensing  with  the  most  solemn    oath  to 
this    Establishment,    whilst   they  think   themselves 
bound  only  till  opportunity  shall  serve  to  introduce 
another.       God   be  thanked!    neither  we,  nor  our 
cause,  stand   in  need  of  such  detestable  prevarica- 
tion.    Our  cause  is  our  happiness.     Our  oaths  are 
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our  judgment  and  inclination.     Honour  and  affec- 
tion  call  us,  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to 
defend  such  an  Establishment ;  but  with  it  we  have 
ever^  motive  that  can  influence  the  mind  of  man- 
The  terrors  of  God,  added  to  the  demands  of  our 
country^  oblige  and  constrain   us  to  let  our  hearts 
and    our   hands    follow   our   wishes    and    our  con- 
sciences ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  our  Queen,  our  reli- 
gion, our  country,  our  liberty,  and  our  property,  to 
maintain  and  assert  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
illustrious    House   of   Hanover:  it   is   no   time   to 
talk   with    hints   and  innuendoes,  but   openly   and 
honestly   to    profess    our    sentiments,    before    our 
enemies  have  completed  and  put  their  designs  in 
execution  against  us.     As  divided  a  people  as  we 
are,  those  who  are  for  the  House  of  Hanover  are 
infinitely  superior,  in  number,  wealth,  courage,  and 
all  arts,  military  and  civil,  to  those  that  are  in  the 
contrary  interest ;  besides  which,  we  have  the  laws-; — 
I   say  the  laws — on  our  side.     And  those  who  by 
their  practices,  whatever  their  professions  are,  have 
discovered  themselves   enemies  to  the  constitution 
and  friends  to  the  Pretender,  cannot  make  a  step 
farther  without  being  guilty  of  treason,  without  stand- 
ing in   broad  daylight  confessed  criminals  against 
their  injured  Queen  and  country. 

When  the  people  were  in  a  ferment,  when  faction 
ran  high,  with  irresistible  prepossessions  against 
everything    in    its   former   channel,   sanguine    men 
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might  conceive  hopes  of  leading  them  their  own 
way.  But  the  building  erected  upon  that  quicksand, 
the. favour  of  the  multitude,  will  sink,  and  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  that  treacherous  ground  on  which  the 
foundation  was  laid. 

It  is  easy  to  project  the  subversion  of  a  people 
when  men  see  them  unaccountably  turned  for  their 
own   destruction ;    but  not  so   easy  to  effect  that 
ruin  when  they  are  come  to  themselves,   and  are 
sensibly  and  reasonably  affected  with  thoughts  for 
their  preservatiqn.     We  cannot  help  it,  if  so  many 
thousands  of  our  brave  brethren,  who  laid  down 
their  lives  against  the  power  of  France,  have  died 
in  vain  ;  but  we  may  value  our  own  lives  dearly, 
like  honest  men.     Whatever  may  befall  the  gloiy 
and  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  let  us  struggle  to  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  for  its  religion  and  liberty. 
The  banners  under  which  we  are  to  enter  this  con- 
flict, whenever  we    are  called  to   it,  are   the   laws 
mentioned  in  this  discourse ;  when  we  do  not  keep 
them  in  sight,  we  have  no  colours  to  fly  to,  no 
discipline   to   preserve   us,    but    are    devoted,   and 
have   given   ourselves   up   to,    slaughter   and  con- 
fusion. 

While  we  act  manfully  under  them,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  the  blessing  and  assistance  of 
Heaven  on  its  own  cause,  which  it  has  so  mani- 
festly acknowledged  to  be  such,  by  our  many  won- 
derful deliverances,  when  all  human  assistances  and 
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ordinary  means  of  succour  seemed  irrevocably  re- 
moved.    We   have   no   pretensions  to   the   Divine 
favour,  but  from  our  firm  adherence  to  that  settle- 
ment, which   He   has,  by  so   many   wonders    and 
blessings,   after  such  great  difficulties    and    misfor- 
tunes,  bestowed  upon  us,  and   which  we  have    in 
his  sight,   and    with   the   invocation  of  his  sacred 
Name,  after   preparing   ourselves   at   his   altar,   so 
frequently   and    solemnly   sworn    to   defend.     This 
plain,  unperplexed,  unalterable  rule  for  our  conduct 
is  visibly  the  work  of  his  hand  to  a  favoured  people. 
Her  Majesty's  Parliamentary  title,  and  the  Succes- 
sion in   the  illustrious   House  of   Hanover,  is  the 
Ark  of  God  to  Great  Britain,  and,  like  that  of  old, 
carries  death  to  the  profane  hand  that  shall  dare 
to  touch  it. 
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'*  Is  not  the  same  reason  available  in  theology  and  in  politics  ?  .  .  . 
Will  you  follow  tnith  but  to  a  certain  point  ?  " 

Vindicatiim  of  NcUural  Society,  by  a  late  uobU  writer. 


Historic  Doubts  Relative  to 
N  APOLEON    Buonaparte, 


Long  as  the  public  attention  has  been  occupied  by 
the  extraordinary  personage  from  whose  ambition 
we  are  supposed  to  have  so  narrowly  escaped,  the 
subject  seems  to  have  lost  scarcely  anything  of  its 
interest  We  are  still  occupied  in  recounting  the 
exploits,  discussing  the  character,  inquiring  into  the 
present  situation,  and  even  conjecturing  as  to  the 
future  prospects  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
sider the  very  extraordinary  nature  of  those  exploits 
and  of  that  character,  their  greatness  and  extensive 
importance,  as  well  as  the  unexampled  strangeness 
of  the  events,  and  also  that  strong  additional  stimu- 
lant, the  mysterious  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the 
character  of  the  man.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  any 
history  (exclusive  of  such  as  is  avowedly  fabulous) 
ever  attributed  to  its  hero  such  a  series  of  wonderful 
achievements  compressed  into  so  small  a  space  of 
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time^  it  is  certain  that  to  no  one  were  ever  assigned 
so  many  dissimilar  characters.     It  is  true   indeed 
that  party  prejudices  have  drawn  a  favourable  and 
an   unfavourable  portrait  of  almost  every  eminent 
man ;   but,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  colouring, 
something  of  the  same  general  outline  is  always 
distinguishable,  and   even    the   virtues   in    the   one 
description  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  vices  of 
another ;     rashness,    for     instance,   will    be    called 
courage,  or  courage  rashness ;   heroic  firmness  and 
obstinate  pride  will  coh'espond  in  the  two  opposite 
descriptions,    and    in    some   leading   features    both 
will  agree.     Neither  the  friends  nor  the  enemies  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  or  of  Julius  Caesar  ever  ques" 
tioned   their  courage  or  their  military  skill.     With 
Buonaparte,  however,  it  has  been  otherwise.     This 
obscure  Corsican  adventurer — a  man,  according  to 
some,  of  extraordinary  talents  and  courage  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  very  moderate  abilities  and  a  rank 
coward — advanced    rapidly  in    the    French    army, 
obtained  a  high  command,  gained  a  series  of  impor- 
tant victories,  and,  elated  by  success,  embarked  in  an 
expedition  against  Egypt,  which  was  planned  and 
conducted,  according  to  some,  with   the  'most  con- 
summate skill,  according  to  others,  with  the  utmost 
wildness  and  folly.     He  was  unsuccessful,  however; 
and,  leaving  the  Army  of  Egypt  in  a  very  distressed 
situation,  he    returned    to    France,  and    found   the 
nation,  or  at  least  the  army,  so  favourably  disposed 
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towards  him,  that  he  was  enabled,  with  the  utmost 
ease,  to   overthrow    the  existing  Government,  and 
obtain  for  himself  the  supreme  power  ;  at  first  under 
the    modest  appellation   of  Consul,  but  afterwards 
with  the  more  sounding  title  of  Emperor.     While  in 
possession   of  this   power,  he  overthrew  the  most 
powerful  coalitions  of  the  other   European   States 
against  him,  and,  though  driven  from  the  sea  by  the 
British  fleets,  overran   nearly  the  whole   Continent, 
triumphant     Finishing  a  war,  not  unfrequently,  in  a 
single  campaign,  he  entered  the  capitals  of  most  of 
the  hostile  potentates,  deposed  and  created  kings  at 
his  pleasure,  and  appeaVed  the  virtual  sovereign  of 
the  chief  part  of  the  Continent,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Spain  to  those  of  Russia.     Even  those  countries  we 
find  him  invading  with  prodigious  armies,  defeating 
their  forces,  penetrating  to  their  capitals,  and  threat- 
ening their  total  subjugation  ;  but  at  Moscow  his 
progress  is  stopped  :  a  winter  of  unusual  severity, 
co-operating  with  the  efforts  of  the  Russians,  totally 
destroys   his    enormous    host ;    and     the    German 
sovereigns   throw   off    the   yoke,    and    combine   to 
oppose  him.     He  raises  another  vast  arnr*y,  which  is 
also    ruined   at  Leipsic ;    and    again    another,  with 
which,  like   a   second    Antaeus,  he   for   some    time 
maintains  himself  in  France,  but  is  finally  defeated, 
deposed,  and    banished   to   the  island   of   Elba,  of 
which  the  sovereignty  is  conferred  on  him.     Thence 
he  returns,  in  about  nine  months,  at  the  head  of  six 
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hundred'  meiii  to  attempt  the  deposition  of  King 
Louis,  who  had  been  peaceably  recalled.  The  French 
nation  declare  in  his  favour,  and  he  is  reinstated  with- 
out a  struggle.  He  raises  another  g^eat  army  to 
oppose  the  Allied  Powers,  which  is  totally  defeated  at 
Waterloo ;  he  is  a  second  time  deposed,  surrenders 
to  the  British,  and  is  placed  in  confinement  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the 
eventful  history  presented  to  us ;  in  the  detail  of 
which,  however,  there  is  almost  every  conceivable 
variety  of  statement,  while  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  chief  actor  are  involved  in  still  greater  doubt, 
and  the  subject  of  still  more  eager  controversy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  the  prelimi- 
nary  question,  concerning  the  existence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to  show  even  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  admitting  it  would  probably 
be  regarded   as   an    excess   of  scepticism,    on    the 
ground  that  this  point  has  always  been  taken   for 
granted  by  the  disputants  on  all  sides,  being  indeed 
implied  by  the  very  nature  of  their  disputes.     But  is 
it   in  fact  found  that  undisputed  points  are  always 
such  as  have  been  the  most  carefully  examined  as  to 
the   evidence   on    which   they   rest?  that   facts  or 
principles  which  are  taken  for  granted  without  con- 
troversy, as  the  common  basis  of  opposite  opinions, 
are    always    themselves    established    on    suffident 
grounds  }     On  the  contrary,  is  not  any  such  funda* 
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mental  point,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being 
taken  for  granted  at  once,  and  the  attention  drawn 
off  to  some  other  question,  likely  to  be  admitted  on 
insufficient  evidence^  and  the  flaws  in  that  evidence 
overlooked  ?     Experience    will  teach  us  that  such 
instances    often     occur :    witness     the     well-known 
anecdote    of    the  Royal  Society,    to  whom    King 
Charles   II.   proposed   as  a  question,  whence    it  is 
that  a  vessel  of  water  receives  no  addition  of  weight 
from  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it,  though  it  does   if 
the  fish  be  dead.     Various    solutions   of  great    in- 
genuity were  proposed,  discussed,  objected  to,  and 
defended  ;  nor   was    it   till   they   had     been    long 
bewildered  in  the  inquiry  that  it  occurred  to  them 
to    try   t/te   experiment;  by   which    they   at    once 
ascertained,  that  the  phenomenon  which  they  were 
striving  to  account  for — ^which  was  the  acknowledged 
basis  and  substratum,  as  it  were,  of  their  debates- 
had  no  existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the  witty 
monarch. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  so  very 
remarkable  that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  it. 
It  was  objected  to  the  system  of  Copernicus  when 
first  brought  forward,  that  if  the  earth  turned  on  its 
axis,  as  he  represented,  a  stone  dropped  from  the 
summit  of  a  tower  would  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  it> 
but  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  stone  dropped  from  the  masthead  of  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  does  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  ptast, 
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but  towards  the  stern.  To  this  it  -was  answered  that 
a  stone  being  a  part  of  the  earth,  obeys  the  same 
laws,  and  moves  with  it,  whereas  it  is  no  part  of  the 
ship,  of  which  consequently  its  motion  is  indepen- 
dent. This  solution  was  admitted  by  some,  but  op- 
posed by  others,  and  the  controversy  went  on  with 
spirit ;  nor  was  it  till  one  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Copernicus  that,  the  experiment  being  tried, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  stone  thus  dropped  from 
the  head  of  the  mast,  does  fall  at  the  foot  of  it !  * 

Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  not  now  impugning 
any  one  particular  point,  but  merely  showing  gene- 
rally that  what  is  unquestioned  is  not  necessarily 
unquestionable  ;  since  men  will  often,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  are  accurately  sifting  the  evi- 
dence of  some  disputed  point,  admit  hastily,  and  on 
the  most  insufficient  grounds,  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  taken  for  granted. 

The  celebrated  Humef  has  pointed  out  also  the 
readiness  with  which  men  believe,  on  very  slight 
evidence,  any  story  that  pleases  their  imagination 

*  Offrwt  droXa/rctf^ot  rwt  roXXoct  ^  i>}n|<rit  r^  dXi^e/at,  koX  inX  ii 
Iroc/M  /taXXor  rphemmu. — Thucyd.  B.  i.  c.  20. 

t  "  With  what  greediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of  trayeOen 
receiyed,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  monsters,  their  relations  of 
wonde: fill  nd ventures,  strange  men,  and  uncouth  manners." — Hume's 
"  Essay  on  Miracles,"  p.  179,  lamo ;  p.  185,  8vo,  1767 ;  p.  117,  8vo, 
1817. 

N.B.  In  order  to  give  every  possible  facility  of  reference,  three  editions 
of  Hume's  Essays  have  been  generally  employed :  a  i2mo,  London, 
1756^  and  two  8vo  editions. 
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by  its  admirable  and  marvellous  character.  Such 
hasty  credulity  however,  as  he  well  remarks,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  which 
should  rather  suspend  its  judgment  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  strangeness  of  the  account,  and 
yield  to  none  but  the  most  decisive  and  unimpeach- 
able proofs. 

Let  it  then  be  allowed  us,  as  is  surely  reasonable, 
just  to  inquire,  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary 
story  I  have  been  speaking  of,  on  what  evidence  we 
believe  it.  We  shall  be  told  that  it  is  notorious — 
i>.,  in  plain  English,  it  is  very  much  talked  about ; 
but  as  the  generality  of  those  who  talk  about 
Buonaparte  do  not  even  pretend  to  speak  from  their 
own  authority^  but  merely  to  repeat  what  they  have 
casually  heard,  we  cannot  reckon  them  as  in  any 
degree  witnesses,  but  must  allow  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  what  we  are  told  to  be  mere  hearsay, 
which  would  not  be  at  all  the  more  worthy  of  credit 
even  if  it  were  repeated  by  ten  times  as  many  more- 
As  for  those  who  profess  to  have  personally  known 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  to  have  themselves  wit- 
nessed his  transactions,  I  write  not  for  them  :  if  any 
such  there  be,  who  are  inwardly  conscious  of  the 
truth  of  all  they  relate,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  but  to  beg  that  they  will  be  tolerant  and 
charitable  towards  their  neighbours  who  had  not  the 
same  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  who  may 
well  be  excused  for  remaining  doubtful  about  such 
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extraordinary  events,  till  most  unanswerable  proofs 
shall  be  adduced. 

Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  trace  up  some  of 
this  hearsay  evidence  as  far  towards  its  source  as  we 
are  able.  Most  persons  would  refer  to  the  news- 
papers as  the  authority  from  which  their  knowledge 
on  the  subject  was  derived ;  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  we  may  say,  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
newspapers  that  men  believe  in  the  existence  and 
exploits  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  is 
common  to  hear  Englishmen  speak  of  the  impudent 
fabrications   of    foreign     newspapers,    and    express 
wonder  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  credit  them, 
while  they  conceive  that  in  this  favoured  land  the 
liberty   of  the   press    is    »    sufficient   security    for 
veracity.     It  is  true  they  often  speak  contemptuously 
of  such   "newspaper  stories"  as   last   but  a  short 
time ;    indeed,  they  continually  see   them   contra- 
dicted within  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  paper,  or 
their  falsity  detected  by  some  journal  of  an  opposite 
party  ;  but  still,  whatever  is  long  adJtercd  to  and  often 
rcpeatedy  especially  if  it  also  appear  in  several  different 
papers  (and  this,  though  they  notoriously  copy  from 
one  another),  is  almost  sure  to  be  generally  believed. 
Whence  this  high  respect  which  is  practically  paid 
to   newspaper    authority  ?     Do    men    think    that, 
because  a  witness  has  been  perpetually  detected  in 
falsehood,   he   may   therefore   be   the   more   safely 
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believed  whenever  he  is  iwt  detected  ?  Or  does 
adherence  to  a  story,  and  frequent  repetition  of  it, 
render  it  the  more  credible  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  a  common  remark  in  other  cases,  that  a  liar  will 
generally  stand  to  and  reiterate  what  he  has  once 
said,  merely  because  he  lias  said  it  ? 

Let  us,  if  possible,  divest  ourselves  of  this  super- 
stitious veneration  for  everything  that  appears  "in 
print,"  and  examine  a  little  more  systematically  the 
evidence  which  is  adduced. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  three 
following  are  among  the  most  important  points  to  be 
ascertained,  in  deciding  on  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses :  first,  whether  they  have  the  means  of  gaining 
correct  information ;  secondly,  whether  they  have 
any  interest  in  concealing  truth,  or  propagating  false- 
hood ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  they  agree  in  their 
testimony.  Let  us  examine  the  present  witnesses 
upon  all  these  points. 

First,  what  means  have  the  editors  of  newspapers 
for  gaining  correct  information.?  We  know  not^ 
except  from  their  own  statements.  Besides  what  is 
copied  from  other  journals,  foreign  or  British  (which 
is  usually  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  news 
published),*  they  profess  to  refer  to  the  authority  of 

*  "  Suppose  a  fact  to  be  transmitted  through  twenty  persons,  the 
first  communicating  it  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  &c.,  and 
let  the  probabUity  of  each  testimony  be  expressed  by  nine-tenths  (that 
is,  suppose  that  of  ten  reports  made  by  each  witness  nine  only  are  true),' 
then,  at  every  time  the  story  passes  from  one  witness   to  another,  the 
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certain  private  correspondents  abroad.  Who  these 
correspondents  are,  what  means  t^tcy  have  of  obtain- 
ing information,  or  whether  they  exist  at  all,  we  have 
no  way  of  ascertaining.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
condition  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  told  by  their 
priests  that  the  earth  stands  on  an  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  are  left  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  the  tortoise  stands  on,  or  whether  it 
stands  on  anything  at  all. 

So  much  for  our  clear  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
information  possessed  by  these  witnesses ;  next  for 
the  grounds  on  which  we  are  to  calculate  on  their 
veracity. 

Have  they  not  a  manifest  interest  in  circulating 
the  wonderful  accounts  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
his  achievements,  whether  true  or  false  ?  Few 
would  read  newspapers  if  they  did  not  sometimes 
find  wonderful  or  important  news  in  them ;  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  no  subject  was  ever  found  so 
inexhaustibly  interesting  as  the  present. 

evidence  is  reduced  to  nine-tenths  of  what  it  was  before.  Thus,  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  whole  twenty,  the  evidence  will  be  found  to  be 
less  than  one-eighth." — La  Place,  **  Essay  Philosophique  snr  les  Proba- 
bilil^s." 

That  is,  the  chances  for  the  fact  thus  attested  being  true  will  le, 
according  to  this  distinguished  calculator,  less  than  one  in  eight  :  very 
few  of  the  common  newspaper  stories,  however,  relating  to  foreign 
countries,  could  be  traced,  if  the  matter  were  carefully  investigatcii,  op 
to  an  actual  eye-witnes;,  even  through  twenty  intermediate  witnesses; 
and  many  of  the  steps  of  our  ladder  would,  I  fear,  prove  but  rotten. 
Few  of  the  reporters  would  deserve  to  have  cm  in  (en  fixed  as  the  pro- 
portion of  their  false  accounts. 


i 
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It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  are  several 
adverse  political  parties  of  which  the  various  public 
prints  are  respectively  the  organs,  and  who  would 
not  fail  to  expose  each  other's  fabrications.^  Doubt- 
less they  would,  if  they  could  do  so  without  at  the 
same  time  exposing  tlieiv  own;  but  identity  of 
interests  may  induce  a  community  of  operations  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
object  of  contention  between  these  rival  parties  is 
wJto  shall  have  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
the  control  of  public  expenditure,  and  the  disposal 
of  places ;  the  question,  I  say,  is,  not  whether  the 
people  shall  be  governed  or  not,  but  by  which 
party  they  shall  be  governed — not  whether  the  taxes 
shall  be  paid  or  not,  but  who  shall  receive  them. 
Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  Buonaparte  is  a  poli- 
tical bugbear  most  convenient  to  any  administra- 
tion. "If you  do  not  adopt  our  measures  and  reject 
those  of  our  opponents,  Buonaparte  will  be  sure 
to  prevail  over  you  ;  if  you  do  not  submit  to  the 
Government,  at  least  under  our  administration,  this 
formidable  enemy  will  take  advantage  of  your 
insubordination  to  conquer  and   enslave  you  ;   pay 

*  '*  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  falsehood  in  any 
private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  time  and  place  where  it  is  said  to 
happen ;  much  more  where  the  scene  is  removed  to  ever  so  small  a 

distance But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the 

common  method  of  altercation  and  debate  and  flying  rumours. '' — 
Hume's  ''Essay  on  Miracles,'^  p.  195,  l2mo;  pp.  200,  201,  8vo,  1767  ; 
p.  127,  8vo,  1 81 7. 
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your  taxes  cheerfully,  or  the  tremendous  Buonaparte 
will  take  all  from  you."     Buonaparte,  in  short,  was 
the  burden  of  every  song ;  his  redoubted  name  was 
the  charm  which  always  succeeded  in  unloosing  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation.     And  let  us  not  be  too 
sure,  safe  as  we  now  think  ourselves,  that  some  occa- 
sion may  not  occur  for  again  producing  on  the  stage 
so  useful  a  personage :  it  is  not  merely  to  naughty 
children    in    the   nursery  that  the  threat  of  being 
"  given  to  Buonaparte "  has  proved  effectual, .   It  is 
surely  probable  therefore,  that,  with  an  object  sub- 
stantially the  same,  all  parties  may  have  availed 
themselves  of  one  common  instrument.     It  is  not 
necessary  to   suppose    that  for   this   purpose   they 
secretly  entered  into  a  formal  j^reement — ^though, 
by  the  way,  there  are  reports  afloat  that  the  editors 
of  the  Courier  and  Morning  Cbronide  hold,  amicable 
consultations  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  public  warfare. 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this  is  incre- 
dible ;   but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
establishment   of    the    probability   I    contend    for. 
Neither   again  would    I    imply  that  all  newspaper 
editors  are  utterers  of  forged  stories,  "  knowing  them 
to  be  forged  ; "  most  likely  the  great  majority  of 
them  publish  what  they  find   in   other  papers  with 
the  same  simplicity  that   their   readers   peruse   it» 
and   therefore,    it   must    be    observed^,  are    not    at 
all  more  proper  than  their  readers  to  be  cited  as 
authorities. 
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Still  it  will  be  said,  that  unless  we  suppose  a 
regularly  preconcerted  plan,  we  must  at  least  expect 
to  find  great  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  pub- 
lished ;  though  they  might  adopt  the  general  outline 
of  facts  one  from  another,  they  would  have  to  fill 
up  the  detail  for  themselves,  and  in  this,  therefore, 
we  should  meet  with  infinite  and  irreconcilable 
variety. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  tending  to, 
for  the  fact  exactly  accords  with  the  above  supposi- 
tion, the  discordance  and   mutual  contradictions  of 
these  witnesses  being  such  as  would  alone  throw  a 
considerable  shade  of  doubt  over  their  testimony. 
It   is  not   in   minute  circumstances  alone  that  the 
discrepancy  appears,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
appear  in  a  narrative  substantially  true,  but  in  very 
great  and  leading  transactions,  and  such  as  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  supposed  hero.     For 
instance,  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  whether  Buona- 
parte led  in  person  the  celebrated  charge  over  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  (for  celebrated  it  certainly  is,  as  well 
as   the    siege  of  Troy,  whether   either    event   ever 
really  took   place  or  no),  or  was  safe  in   the  rear, 
while  Augereau  performed   the  exploit:    the  same 
doubt  hangs  over  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry 
at  Waterloo.     It  is  no  less  uncertain  whether  or 
no   this    strange   personage   poisoned    in    Egypt  a 
hospitalful   of   his  own    soldiers,  and    butchered  in 
cold  blood  a  garrison  that  had  surrendered.     But, 
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not  to  multiply  instances,  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
which  is  represented   as  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
fought,  is   unequivocally   claimed    as    a   victory  by 
both  parties ;  nor  is  the  question  decided  at  this 
day.     We  have  official  accounts  on  both  sides,  circum- 
stantially detailed,  in  the  names  of  supposed  respect- 
able persons  professing  to  have  been  present  on  the 
spot,  yet  totally  irreconcilable.     Both  these  accounts 
may  be  false ;  but  since  one  of  them  tnust  be  false, 
that  one  (it  is  no  matter  which  we  suppose)  proves 
incontfovertibly  this  important  maxim  :    that  //  is 
possible  for  a    narrative — however  circumstantial — 
however    steadily    maintained^iowever  public    and 
however    important    the   events   it    relates — however 
grave  the  authority  on  which  it  is  publislied — to  he 
nn^crthelcss  an  entire  fabrication  ! 

Many  of  the  events  which  have  been  recorded 
were  probably  believed  much  the  more  readily  and 
firmly,  from  the  apparent  caution  and  hesitation  with 
which  they  were  at  first  published — the  vehement 
contradiction  in  our  papers  of  many  pretended 
French  accounts,  and  the  abuse  lavished  upon 
them  for  falsehood,  exaggeration,  and  gasconade 
But  is  it  not  possible — is  it  not  indeed  perfectly 
natural — that  the  publishers  of  known  falsehood 
should  assume  this  cautious  demeanour,  and  this 
abhorrence  of  exaggeration,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  gain  credit  ?  Is  it  not  also  very  possible,  that 
those  who  actually    believed  what  they  published  I 
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may  have  suspected  mere  exaggeration  in  stories 
which  were  entire  fictions  f  Many  men  have  that 
sort  of  simplicity,  that  they  think  themselves  quite 
secure  against  being  deceived,  provided  they  believe 
only  part  of  the  story  they  hear,  when  perhaps 
the  whole  is  equally  false.  So  that  perhaps  these 
simple-hearted  editors,  who  were  so  vehement  against 
lying  bulletins  and  so  wary  in  announcing  their 
great  news,  were  in  the  condition  cf  a  clown  who 
thinks  he  has  bought  a  great  bargain  of  a  Jew, 
because  he  has  beat  down  the  price,  perhaps  from  a 
guinea  to  a  crown,  for  some  article  that  is  not  really 
worth  a  groat. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  the 
dissonance  is,  if  possible,  still  greater.  According  to 
some,  he  was  a  wise,  humane,  magnanimous  hero — 
others  paint  him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  meanness, 
and  perfidy  ;  some,  even  of  those  who  are  the  most 
inveterate  against  him,  speak  very  highly  of  his 
political  and  military  ability — others  place  him  on 
the  very  verge  of  insanity.  But,  allowing  that  all 
this  may  be  the  colouring  of  party  prejudice  (which 
surely  is  allowing  a  great  deal),  there  is  one  point  to 
which  such  a  solution  will  hardly  apply.  If  there  be 
anything  that  can  be  clearly  ascertained  in  history, 
one  would  think  it  must  be  the  personal  courage  of 
a  military  man;  yet  here  we  are  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  ever :  at  the  very  same  times,  and  on  the 
same  occasions,  he  is  described  by  different  writers 
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as  a  man  of  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  as  an  abso- 
lute poltroon. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  believe  ?  If  we  are  disposed 
to  credit  all  that  is  told  us,  we  must  believe  in  the 
existence  not  only  of  one,  but  of  two  or  three 
Buonapartes  ;  if  we  admit  nothing  but  what  is  well 
authenticated,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  any.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  those  on  whose  testimony  the 
existence  and  actions  of  Buonaparte  are  generally 
believed,  fail  in  all  the  most  essential  points  on 
which  the  credibility  of  witnesses  depends :  first,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  they  have  access  to  correct 
information  ;  secondly,  they  have  an  apparent  in- 
terest in  propagating  falsehood ;  and,  thirdly,  they 
palpably  contradict  each  other  in  the  most  important 
points. 

Another  circumstance  which  throws  additional 
suspicion  on  these  tales  is  that  the  Whig  party,  as 
they  are  called — the  warm  advocates  for  liberty,'  and 
opposers  of  the  encroachments  of  monarchical  power 
— have  for  some  time  past  strenuously  espoused  the 
cause  and  vindicated  the  character  of  Buonaparte, 
who  is  represented  by  all  as  having  been,  if  not  a 
tyrant,  at  least  an  absolute  despot.     One  of  the  most 

*  *(  We  entertain  a  suspicion  concerning  any  matter  of  fact  when  the 
witnesses  contradict  each  other,  when  they  are  of  a  suspicious  character, 
when  they  have  an  intertst  in  what  they  affirm.** — Hume*s  "Essay  on 
Miracles,*'  p.  172,  i2mo;  p.  176,  8vo,  1767  ;  p.  113,  8vo,  1817. 
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forward  in  this  cause  is  a  gentleman  who  once  stood 
foremost  in  holding  up  this  very  man  to  public 
execration — ^who  first  published,  and  long  maintained 
against  popular  incredulity,  the  accounts  of  his 
atrocities  in  Egypt  Now  that  such  a  course  should 
be  adopted,  for  party  purposes,  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  the  hero 
of  it  imaginary,  seems  not  very  incredible ;  but  if 
they  believed  in  the  real  existence  of  this  despot,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  they  could  so  forsake  their 
principles  as  to  advocate  his  cause  and  eulogise  his 
character. 

After  all,  it  may  be  expected  that  many  who 
perceive  the  force  of  these  objections,  will  yet  be  loth 
to  think  it  possible  that  they  and  the  public  at  large 
can  have  been  so  long  and  so  greatly  imposed  upon  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  magnitude  and  boldness  of  a 
fraud  become  its  best  support :  the  millions  who  for 
so  many  ages  have  believed  in  Mahomet  or  Brahma, 
lean,  as  it  were,  on  each  other  for  support,  and  not 
having  vigour  of  mind  enough  boldly  to  throw  off 
vulgar  prejudices  and  dare  be  wiser  than  the  multi- 
tude, persuade  themselves  that  what  so  many  have 
acknowledged  must  be  true.  But  I  call  on  those 
who  boast  their  philosophical  freedom  of  thought,  and 
would  fain  tread  in  the  steps  of  Hume  and  other 
inquirers  of  the  like  exalted  and  speculative  genius, 
to  follow  up  fairly  and  fully  their  own  principles,  and, 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  authority,  to  examine 
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carefully  the  evidence  of  whatever  is  proposed  to 
them,  before  they  admit  its  truth.  That  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  as  it  is  called,  a  whole  nation 
may  be  egregiously  imposed  upon,  even  in  matters 
which  intimately  concern  them,  may  be  proved  (if  it 
has  not  been  already  proved)  by  the  following 
instance.  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  an  English 
officer,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was 
exchanged,  returned  to  this  country  from  France, 
and,  beginning  to  condole  with  his  countrymen  on 
the  terrible  defeat  they  had  sustained,  was  infinitely 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  a 
splendid  victory  :  he  had  been  assured^  he  said,  that 
in  that  battle  the  English  had  been  totally  defeated, 
and  the  French  were  fully  and  universally  persuaded 
that  such  was  the  fact  Now,  if  this  report  of  the 
belief  of  the  French  nation  was  not  true,  the  British 
public  were  completely  imposed  upon  ;  if  it  were  true, 
then  both  nations  were  at  the  same  time  rejoicing  in 
the  event  of  the  same  battle  as  a  signal  victory  to 
themselves,  and  consequently  one  or  other  at  least  of 
these  nations  must  have  been  the  dupes  of  their 
Government ;  for,  if  the  battle  was  never  fought 
at  all,  or  was  not  decisive  on  either  side,  in  that 
case  iotA '  parties  were  deceived.  This  instance, 
I  conceive,  is  absolutely  demonstrative  of  the  point 
in  question. 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  those 
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many  respectable  persons  who  went  to  Plymouth  on 
purpose,  and  saw  Buonaparte  with  their  own  eyes  ? 
Must  they  not  trust  their  senses  ?"  I  would  not 
disparage  either  the  eyesight  or  the  veracity  of 
these  gentlemen.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  they 
went  to  Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Buonaparte — nay,  more,  that  they  actually  rowed  out 
into  the  harbour  in  a  boat,  and  came  alongside  of  a 
man-of-war^  on  whose  deck  they  saw  a  man  in  a 
cocked  hat,  who,  tliey  zvere  told^  was  Buonaparte. 
This  is  the  utmost  point  to  which  their  testimony 
goes.  How  they  ascertained  that  this  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  had  gone  through  all  the  marvellous 
and  romantic  adventures  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  amused,  we  are  not  told  :  did  they  perceive  in 
his  physiognomy  his  true  name  and  authentic  history } 
Truly  this  evidence  is  such  as  country  people  give 
one  for  a  story  of  apparitions ;  if  you  discover  any 
signs  of  incredulity,  they  triumphantly  show  the  very 
house  which  the  ghost  haunted,  the  identical  dark 
corner  where  it  used  to  vanish,  and  perhaps  even  the 
tombstone  of  the  person  whose  death  it  foretold. 
Jack  Cade's  nobility  was  supported  by  the  same 
irresistible 'kind  of  evidence.  Having  asserted  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
was  stolen  by  a  beggar-woman,  "  became  a  bricklayer 
when  he  came  to  age,"  and  was  the  father  of  the 
supposed  Jack  Cade,  one  of  his  companions 
confirms   the   story,   by    saying,    "Sir,    he  made  a 
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chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are 
alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore,  deny  it 
not." 

Much  of  the  same  kind  is  the  testimony  of  our 
brave  countrymen,  who  are  ready  to  produce  the 
scars  they  received  in  fighting  against  this  terrible 
Buonaparte.  That  they  fought  and  ware  wounded, 
they  may  safely  testify ;  and  probably  they  no  less 
firmly  believe  what  they  were  told  respecting  the 
cause  in  which  they  fought ;  it  would  have  been  a 
high  breach  of  discipline  to  doubt  it,  and  they,  I 
conceive,  are  men  better  skilled  in  handling  a 
musket  than  in  sifting  evidence  and  detecting  impos- 
ture ;  but  I  defy  any  one  of  them  to  come  forward 
and  declare,  on  his  own  knowledge,  what  was  the 
cause  iA  which  he  fought,  under  whose  commands 
the  opposed  generals  acted,  and  whether  the  person 
who  issued  those  commands  did  really  perform  the 
mighty  achievements  we  are  told  of. 

Let  those,  then,  who  pretend  to  philosophical 
freedom  of  inquiry — who  scorn  to  rest  their  opinions 
on  popular  belief,  and  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  example  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  consider 
carefully,  each  one  for  himself,  what  is  the  evidence 
proposed  to  himself  in  particular,  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte — (I  do  not 
mean  whether  there  ever  was  a  person  bearing  that 
7ta7nCf  for  that  is  a  question  of  no  consequence,  but 
whether   any   such   person   ever  performed   all  the 
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wonderful  things  attributed  to  him).  Let  him  then 
weigh  well  the  objections  to  that  evidence  (of  which 
I  have  given  but  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch),  and 
if  he  then  finds  it  amount  to  anything  more  than  a 
probability,  I  have  only  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
easy  faith. 

But  the  samfe  testimony  which  would  have  great 
weight  in  establishing  a  thing  intrinsically  probable 
will  lose  part  of  this  weight  in  proportion  as  the 
matter  attested  is  improbable  ;  and,  if  adduced  in 
support  of  anything  that  is  at  variance  with  uniforni 
experience,*  will  be  rejected  at  once  by  all  sound 
reasoners.  Let  us  then  consider  what  sort  of  a 
story  it^is  that  is  proposed  to  our  acceptance.  How 
grossly  contradictory  are  the  reports  of  the  different 
authorities,  I  have  already  remarked ;  but  consider, 
by  itself,  the  story  told  by  any  one  of  them ;  it 
carries  an  air  of  fiction  and  romance  on  the  very  face 
of  it :  all  the  events  are  great,  and  splendid,  and 
marvellousf — great    armies,    great    victories,    great 

*  "  That  testimony  itself  derives  all  its  force  from  experience  seems 
very  certain.  .  .  .  The  first  author  we  believe,  who  stated  fairly  the 
connection  between  the  evidence  of  testimony  and  the  evidence  of 
experience,  was  Hume,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Miracles,'  a  work  .... 
abounding  in  maxims  of  great  use  in  the  conduct  of  VS^^^'-^Edinburgh 
Review,  Sept.  1814,  p.  328. 

t  •*  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  which  the  testimony  endeavours 
to  establish  partakes  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous  ;  in  that 
case  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  testimony  receives  a  diminution, 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less  un^ 
usual.'' — Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  p.  173,  i2mo ;  p.  176, 
8vo,  1767;  p.  113,  8vo,  1817. 
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frosts,  great  reverses,  "  hairbreadth  'scapes,"  empires 
subverted  in  a  few  days — everything  happening  in 
defiance  of  political  calculations,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  experience  of  past  times  ;  everything  upon  that 
grand  scale  so  common  in  epic  poetry,  so  rare  in 
real  life,  and  thus  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  and  to  remind  the  sober-thinking 
few  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  Every  event,  too, 
has  that  roundness  and  completeness  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  fiction  ;  nothing  is  done  by  halves  ; 
we  have  complete  victories — total  overthrows — entire 
subversion  of  empires — perfect  re-establishments  of 
them — crowded  upon  us  in  rapid  succession.  To 
enumerate  the  improbabilities  of  each  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  history  would  fill  volumes ;  but  they 
are  so  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  such  a  detail.  Let  any  judicious  man,  not 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  nature,  revolve 
them  in  his  mind,  and  consider  how  far  they  are 
conformable  to  experience,*  our  best  and  only  sure 
guide^  In  vain  will  he  seek  in  history  for  something 
similar  to  this  wonderful  Buonaparte  :  "  nought  but 
himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

Will  the  conquests  of  Alexander  be   compared 
with   his?     They   were   effected    over  a  rabble    of 

*  "The  nltitnate  standard  by  which  we  determine  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  is  always  derived  from  experience  and  observation." — 
Hume's  **  Essay  on  Miracles,**  p.  172,  i2mo;  p.  175,  8vo,  1767; 
p.  112,  8vo,  181 7. 
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effeminate  undisciplined  barbarians,  else  his  progress 
would  hardly  have  been  so  rapid :  witness  has  father 
Philip,  who  was  much  longer  occupied  in  subduing 
the  comparatively  insignificant  territory  of  the  war- 
like and  civilized  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  being 
divided  into  numerous  petty  States,  whose  mutual 
jealousy  enabled  him  to  contend  with  them  sepa- 
rately. But  the  Greeks  had  never  made  such 
progress  in  arts  and  arms  as  the  great  and  powerful 
States  of  Europe  which  Buonaparte  is  represented 
as  so  speedily  overpowering.  His  empire  has  been 
compared  to  the  Roman.  Mark  the  contrast :  he 
gains  in  a  few  years  that  dominion,  or  at  least 
•control,  over  Germany,  wealthy,  civilized,  and 
powerful,  which  the  Romans  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  could  not  obtain,  during  a  struggle  of  as 
many  centuries,  against  the  ignorant  half-savages  who 
then  possessed  -it ! 

Another  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary  personage  is  that,  when  it  is 
found  convenient  to  represent  him  as  defeated, 
though  he  is  by  no  means  defeated  by  halves,  but 
involved  in  much  more  sudden  and  total  ruin  than 
the  personages  of  real  history  usually  meet  with  ; 
yet,  if  it  is  thought  fit  he  should  be  restored,  it  is 
done  as  quickly  and  completely  as  if  Merlin's  rod 
had  been  employed.  He  enters  Russia  with  a 
prodigious  army,  which  is  totally  ruined  by  an 
unprecedented  hard  winter — everything  relating  to 
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this  man  is  prodigioiis  and  unprecedented;  yet  in  a 
few  months  we  find  him  entrusted  with  another 
great  army  in  Germany,  which  is  also  totally  ruined 
at  Leipsic,  making,  inclusive  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
third  great  army  thus  totally  lost :  yet  the  French 
are  so  good-natured  as  to  furnish  him  with  another, 
sufficient  to  make  a  formidable  stand  in  France. 
He  is,  however,  conquered^  and  presented  with  tite 
sovereignty  of  Elba.  Surely,  by-the-by,  some  more 
probable  way  might  have  been  found  of  disposing  of 
him,  till  again  wanted,  than  to  place  him  thus  on 
the  very  verge  of  his  ancient  dominions.  Thence  he 
returns  to  France,  where  he  is  received  with  open 
arms,  and  enabled  to  lose  a  fourth  great  army  at 
Waterloo.  Yet  so  eager  were  these  people  to  be 
a  fifth  time  led  to  destruction,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  him  in  an  island  some  thousand 
miles  off,  and  to  quarter  foreign  troops  upon  thetn^ 
lest  they  should  make  an  insurrection  in  his 
favour!*  Does  any  one  believe  all  this,  and  yet 
refuse  to  believe  a  miracle  ?  Or  rather,  what  is  this 
but  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ?  For  surely  there  are  moral  laws  of  nature 
as  well  as  physical,  which,  though  more  liable  to 
exceptions  in  this  or  that  particular  case,  are  no  less 

*  *H  BatfUkTQ  ToXXd. 

Kai  To6  re  koX  ppoTtav  ippifas 

rnsr  ton  ahagh  AOroN 

E{aT«rfi»Ti /xO^ot— Find.  "Olymp."  i. 
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tru€  as  general  rules  than  the  laws  of  matter,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  violated  and  contradicted  beyond 
a  certain  pointy  without  a  miracle.*     Nay,  there  is 

*  This  doctrine,  though  hardly  needing  confirmation  from  authority, 
is  supported  by  that  of  Hume  :  his  Eighth  Essay  is  throughout  an 
argument  for  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  "  necessity,**  drawn  entirely 
from  the  general  uniformity  observable  in  the  course  of  nature  with 
respect  to  the  principles  of  human  conduct^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
material  universe  ;  from  which  uniformity,  he  observes,  it  is  that  we  are 
enabled,  in  both  cases ^  to  form  our  judgments  by  means  of  Experience, 
"And  if,'*  says  he,  "we  would  explode  any  forgery  in  history,  we 
cannot  make  use  of  a  more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove  that 
the  actions  ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature.  .  .  .  The  veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  suspicious  when  he 
describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he  was 
hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  his  super- 
natural force  and  activity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So 
readily  and  universally  do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  human 
motives  and  actions  as  well  as  in  the  opercUions  of  body,  ^ — Eighth  Essay, 
p.  131,  l2mo;  p.  85,  8vo,  1817. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Tenth  Essay,  his  use  of  the  term  '*  miracle,*'  after 
having  called  it  "  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature,"  plainly  shows  that 
he  meant  to  include  human  nature.  "No  testimony,"  says  he,  "is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it 
endeavours  to  establish.**  The  term  '*  prodigy  **  also  (which  he  all  along 
employs  as  synonymous  with  ** miracle*')  is  applied  to  testimony,  in 
the  same  manner,  inmiediately  after :  ''  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we 
have  supposed  ....  that  the  falsehood  of  that  testimony  would  be  a 
kind  of  prodigy.'*  Now  had  he  meant  to  confine  the  meaning  of 
"miracle**  and  "prodigy**  to  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  matter ^  the 
epithet  ^*  miraculous,'^  applied,  even  thus  hypothetically,  to  false 
testimony i  would  be  as  unmeaning  as  the  epithets  "green,**  or  "  square  ;** 
the  only  possible  sense  in  which  we  can  apply  to  it,  even  in  imagination, 
the  term  "miraculous,**  is  that  of  "  liighly  improbable," — "contrary  to 
those  laws  of  nature  which  respect  human  conduct  :**  and  in  this  sense 
accordingly  he  uses  the  word  in  the  very  next  sentence  :  "  When  any 
one  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately 
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this  additional  circumstance  which  renders  the  con- 
tradiction of  experience  more  glaring  in  this  case 
than  in  that  of  the  miraculous  histories  which 
ingenious  sceptics  have  held  up  to  contempt :  all 
the  advocates  of  miracles  admit  that  they  are  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  course  of  nature,  but 
contend  that  they  must  needs  be  so,  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  those  extraordinary  occasions  which  are 
the  reason  of  their  being  performed  :  a  miracle^  they 
say,  does  not  happen  every  day,  because  a  revelation 
is  not  given  every  day  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose  to  seek  for  arguments  against  this 
answer :  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  to  find  a  reply  to  it ;  but  my  present 
object  is  to  point  out  that  this  solution  does  not  at 
all  apply  in  the  present  case.  Where  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  occasion  ?  What  sufficient  reason  is  there 
for  a  series  of  events  occurring  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  which  never  took  place  before  ? 

consider  with  myself  whether  it  be  more  frobahle  that  this  person 
should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the 
other."— Hume's  **  Essay  on  Miracles,"  pp.  176,  177,  i2mo;  p.  182, 
8vo,  1767;  p.  115,  8vo,  1817. 

See  also  a  passage  above  quoted  from  the  same  essay,  where  he 
speaks  of  "  the  miraculous  accounts  of  travellers,"  evidently  using  the 
word  in  this  sense.  Perhaps  it  w  as  superfluous  to  cite  authority  for 
applying  the  term  "miracle  "  to  whatever  is  highly  "  improbable  ;"  but 
it  is  important  to  the  students  of  Hume,  to  be  fully  aware  that  he  uses 
those  two  expressions  as  synonymous ;  since  otherwise  they  would 
mistake  the  meaning  of  that  passage  which  he  justly  calls  "  a  general 
maxim  worthy  of  our  attention." 
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Was  Europe  at  that  period  peculiarly  weak,  and 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  that  one  man  could  achieve 
such  conquests,  and  acquire  such  a  vast  empire  ?  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  flourishing  in  the  height  of 
strength  and  civilization.  Can  the  persevering  at- 
tachment and  blind  devotedness  of  the  French  to 
this  man  be  accounted  for  by  his  being  the  descen- 
dant of  a  long  line  of  kings,  whose  race  was  hallowed 
by  hereditary  veneration  ?  No  ;  we  are  told  he  wa§ 
a  low-born  usurper,  and  not  even  a  Frenchman ! 
Is  it  that  he  was  a  good  and  kind  sovereign  ?  He  is 
represented  not  only  as  an  imperious  and  merciless 
despot,  but  as  most  wantonly  careless  of  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers.  Could  the  French  army  and  people 
have  failed  to  hear  from  the  wretched  survivors  of 
his  supposed  Russian  expedition,  how  they  had  left 
the  corpses  of  above  100,000  of  their  comrades 
bleaching  on  the  snow-drifts  of  that  dismal  country, 
whither  his  mad  ambition  had  conducted  them,  and 
where  his  selfish  cowardice  had  deserted  theni  ? 
Wherever  we  turn  to  seek  for  circumstances  that 
may  help  to  account  for  the  events  of  this  incredible 
story,  we  only  meet  with  such  as  aggravate  its 
improbability*     Had  it  been  told  of  some  distant 

•  "  Events  may  be  so  extraordinary  that  ihey  can  hardly  be  estab- 
lished by  testimony.  We  would  not  give  credit  to  a  man  who  would 
affirm  that  he  saw  an  hundred  dice  thrown  in  the  air,  and  that  they  aU 
fell  on  the  same  faces." — Edinburgh  RevitWy  Sept.  1814,  p.  327. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  instance  here  given  is  miraadous  in  no 
other  sense  but  that  of  being  highly  improbabU, 
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country,  at  a  remote  period,  we  could  not  have  told 
what  peculiar  circumstances  there  might  have  been 
to  render  probable  what  seems  to  us  most  strange  ; 
and   yet  in   t/iat   case   every  philosophical   sceptic, 
every  free-thinking  speculator,  would  instantly  have 
rejected  such  a  history,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
What,  for  instance^  would  the  great  Hume,  or  any  of 
the  philosophers  of  his  school  have  said,  if  they  had 
found  in  the  antique  records  of  any  nation  such  a 
passage   as   this:    "There   was    a  certain  man    of 
Corsica,  whose  name  was  Napoleon,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  captains  of  the  host  of  the  French  ;  and 
he  gathered  together  an  army,  and  went  and  fought 
against  Egypt ;  but  when  the  King  of  Britain  heard 
thereof,  he  sent  ships  of  war  and  valiant  men   to 
fight  against  the  French  in  Egypt     So  they  warred 
against  them,  and  prevailed,  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  against  the  French, 
and  drave  away  Napoleon  from  before  the  city  of 
Acre.     Then    Napoleon  left  the   captains  and  the 
army   that  were  in   Egypt,  and   fled,  and  returned 
back    to    France.     So    the    French    people    took 
Napoleon,  and  made  him  ruler  over  them,  and  he 
became  exceeding  great,  insomuch  that  there  was 
none  like  him  of  all  that  had  ruled  over  France 
before." 

What,  I  say,  would  Hume  have  thought'  of  this, 
especially  if  he  had  been  told  that  it  vras  at  this 
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day  generally  credited  ?  Would  he  not  have  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  there 
was  a  peculiarly  blind  credulity  and  prejudice  in 
favour  of  everything  that  is  accounted  sacred;'^  for 
tha^  since  even  professed  sceptics  swallow  implicitly 
such  a  story  as  this,  it  appears  there  must  be  a  still 
blinder  prejudice  in  favour  of  everything  that  is  not 
accounted  sacred  ? 

Suppose  again  we  found  in  this  history  such 
passages  as  the  following :  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
after  these  things  that  Napoleon  strengthened  him- 
self, and  gathered  together  another  host  instead  of 
that  which  he  had  lost,  and  went  and  warred 
against  the  Prussians,  and  the  Russians,  and  the 
Austrians,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  north  country, 
which  were  confederate  against  him.  And  the  ruler 
of  Sweden  also,  which  was  a  Frenchman,  warred 
against  Napoleon.  So  they  went  forth,  and  fought 
against  the  French  in  the  plain  of  Leipsic.  And 
the  French  were  discomfited  before  their  enemies, 
and  fled,  and  came  to  the  rivers  which  are  behind 
Leipsic,  and  essayed  to  pass  over,  that  they  might 
escape  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies ;  but  they 
could    not,    for    Napoleon   had    broken    down    the 

*  "If  the  spirit  of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is 
an  end  of  common  sense  ;  and  human  testimony  in  these  circumstances 
loses  all  pretensions  to  authority." — Hume*s  "Essay  on  Miracles,^' 
p.  179,  i2mo;  p.  185,  8vo,  1767  ;  p.  117,  8vo,  1817. 
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bridges ;  so  the  people  of  the  north  countries  came 
upon  them,  and  smote  them  with  a  very  grievous 
slaughter."  .... 

"Then  the  ruler  of  Austria  and  all  the  rulers  of 

the  north  countries  sent  messengers  unto  Napoleon 

to  speak  peaceably  unto  him,  saying,  Why  should 

there  be  war  between  us  any  more  }    Now  Napoleon 

had  put  away  his  wife,  and  taken  the  daughter  of 

the  ruler  of  Austria  to  wife.     So  all  the  counsellors 

of  Napoleon  came  and  stood  before  him,  and  said. 

Behold  now  these  kings  are  merciful  kings  ;  do  even 

as  they  say  unto  thee  ;   knowest  thou  not  yet  that 

France  is  destroyed  ?     But  he  spake  roughly  unto 

his   counsellors,     and    drave    them    out    from    his 

presence,  neither  would  he  hearken  unto  their  voice. 

And  when   all    the    kings   saw    that,    they  warred 

against  France,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 

sword,  and  came  near  to  Paris,  which  is  the  royal 

city,  to  take  it :   so  the  men  of  Paris  went  out,  and 

delivered  up  the  city  to  them.     Then  those  kings 

spake  kindly  unto  the  men  of  Paris,  saying,  Be  of 

good  cheer,  there  shall  no  harm  happen  unto  you. 

Then  were  the  men  of  Paris  glad,  and  said.  Napoleon  is 

a  tyrant  ;  he  shall  no  more  rule  over  us.    Also  all  the 

princes,  the  judges,  the  counsellors,  and  the  captains, 

whom  Napoleon  had  raised  up,  even  from  the  lowest 

of  the  people,  sent  unto  Louis,  the  brother  of  King 

Louis  whom   they  had  slain,  and  made  him   king 

over  France."  .... 
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"  And  when  Napoleon  saw  that  the  kingdom  was 
departed  from  him,  he  said  unto  the  rulers  which 
came  against  him,  Let  me,  I  pray  you,  give  the 
kingdom  unto  my  son  ;  but  they  would  not  hearken 
unto  him.  Then  he  spake  yet  again,  saying.  Let 
me,  I  pray  you,  go  and  live  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  is  over  against  Italy,  nigh  unto  the  coast  of 
France  ;  and  ye  shall  give  me  an  allowance  for  me  and 
my  household,  and  the  land  of  Elba  also  for  a  posses- 
sion.    So  they  made  him  ruler  of  Elba."  .... 

"  In  those  days  the  Pope  returned  unto  his  own 
land.     Now  the  French,  and  divers  other  nations  of 
Europe,  are  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  hold  him  in 
reverence ;  but    he    is    an    abomination    unto    the 
Britons,  and  to  the  Prussians,  and  to  the  Russians, 
and  to  the  Swedes.     Howbeit  the  French  had  taken 
away  all  his  lands,  and  robbed  him  of  all  that  he 
had,   and    carried    him    away   captive  into  France. 
But  when  the  Britons,  and  the  Prussians,  and  the 
Russians,   and    the    Swedes,    and    the   rest   of  the 
nations  that  were  confederate  against  France,  came 
thither,  they  caused  the  French  to  set  the  Pope  at 
liberty,  and  to  restore  all  his  goods  that  they  had 
taken ;  likewise,  they  gave  him  back  all  his  posses- 
sions ;  and  he  went  home  in  peace,  and  ruled  over 
his  own  city  as  in  times  past."  .... 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Napoleon  had  not 
yet  been  a  full  year  in  Elba,  that  he  said  unto  his 
men  of  war  which  clave  unto  him.  Go  to,  let  us  go 
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back  to  France,  and  fight  against  King  Louis,  and 
thrust  him  out  from  being  king*  So  he  departed, 
he  and  600  men  with  him  that  drew  the  sword,  and 
warred  against  King  Louis.  Then  all  the  men  of 
Belial  gathered  themselves  together,  and  said,  God 
save  Napoleon.  And  when  Louis  saw  that,  he  fled, 
and  gat  him  into  the  land  of  Batavia  ;  and  Napoleon 
ruled  over  France,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Now  if  a  freethinking  philosopher — one  of  those 
who  advocate  the  cause  of  unbiassed   reason,   and 
despised  pretended  revelations — ^were  to  meet  with 
such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  as  this  in  an  old  Jewish 
record,    would    he    not   reject  it   at   once   as    too 
palpable  an  imposture  *  to  deserve  even  any  inquiry 
into  its  evidence?     Is  that  credible  then   of    the 
civilized  Europeans  now  which  could  not,  if  reported 
of  the    semi-barbarous   Jews    3000  yeans  ago,  be 
established    by   any   testimony  ?     Will    it   be   an- 
swered that  "there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  all 
this  ? "     Why  is  it,  then,  that  you  object  to  what  is 
supernatural — that    you    reject    every    account   of 
miracles — if  not  because  they  are  improbable  ?  Surely, 

*  "  1  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  serious 
consideration  declare  whether  he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a 
book,  supported  by  such  testimony,  would  be  more  extraordinaiy  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates/' — Hume's  '*  Essay  on 
Miracles,**  p.  200,  i2mo  ;  p.  206,  8vo,  1767 ;  p.  131,  8vo,  1817. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hume  (as  1  have  above  remarked)  con- 
tinually employs  the  terms  "  miracle  **  and  "  prodigy  "  to  signify  any 
thing  that  is  highly  impr§bable  and  extraordinary^ 
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then,  a  story  equally  or  still  more  improbable,  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  received,  merely  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  miraculous :  though  in  fact,  as  I  have 
already  (in  note  p.  275)  shown  from  Hume's  au- 
thority, it  really  is  miraculous.  The  opposition  to 
experience  has  been  proved  to  be  as  complete  in 
this  case  as  in  what  are  commonly  called  miracles  ; 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  that  contrariety  by  the 
defenders  of  tJtem  cannot  be  pleaded  in  the  present 
instance.  If,  then,  philosophers,  who  reject  every 
wonderful  story  that  is  maintained  by  priests,  are 
yet  found  ready  to  believe  everything  else^  however 
improbable,  they  will  surely  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  accusation  brought  against  them  of  being  unduly 
prejudiced  against  whatever  relates  to  religion. 

There  is  one  more  circumstance  which  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning,  because  it  so  much  adds  to 
the  air  of  fiction  which  pervades  everj'  part  of 
this  marvellous  tale ;  and  that  is,  the  nationality 
of  it* 

Buonaparte  prevailed  over  all  the  hostile  States  in 
turn,  except  England ;  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  his 
fleets  were  swept  from  the  sea,  by  England ;  his 
troops  always  defeat  an  equal,  and  frequently  even 
a  superior,  number  of  those  of  any  other  nation, 

*  •*  The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report  which  favours 
the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it  magnifies  his  country^  his  family, 
or  himself." — Hume's  **  Essay  on  Mii-acles,"  p.  144,  limd  ;  p.  200,  Svoj 
1767  ;  p.  126,  8vo,  1817. 
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except   the   English,  and  with  them    it    is  just   the 
reverse;  twice,   and  twice   only,   he    is    personally 
engaged  against  an  English  commander^   and   both 
times    he    is   totally    defeated,    at    Acre    and     at 
Waterloo  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  England  finally  crushes 
this  tremendous  power,  which  has  so  long  kept  the 
Continent  in   subjection   or   in   alarm,   and    to   the 
English  he  surrenders  himself  prisoner !    Thoroughly 
national  to  be  sure !     It  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but 
I  would  only  ask,  if  a  story  had  been  fabricated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  amusing  the  English  nation, 
could  it  have  been  contrived  more  ingeniously  ?     It 
would  do  admirably  for  an  epic  poem  ;  and  indeed 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Iliad  and 
the    iEneid,    in   which   Achilles    and   the    Greeks, 
^neas    and    the    Trojans    (the    ancestors    of   the 
Romans),  are  so  studiously  held  up  to  admiration. 
Buonaparte's   exploits   seem  magnified  in  order  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  his  conquerors,  just  as  Hector 
is  allowed  to  triumph  during  the  absence  of  Achilles 
merely  to  give  additional   splendour    to    his   over- 
throw by  the  arm  of  that  invincible  hero.     Would 
not  this  circumstance  alone  render  a  history  rather 
suspicions  in  the  eyes  of  an  acute  critic,  even  if  it 
were  not  filled  with  such  gross  improbabilities ;  and 
induce  him  to  suspend  his  judgment,  till  very  satis- 
factory evidence  (far  stronger  than  can  be  found  in 
this  case)  should  be  produced. 

Is   It.  then  too  much  to  demand  of  the  wary 
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academic  *  a  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  the  "  life 
and  adventures  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?"  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  positively  that  there  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  any  such  person ;  but  merely  to 
propose  it  as  a  doubtful  point,  and  one  the  more 
deserving  of  careful  investigation  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  hitherto  been  admitted 
without  inquiry.  Far  less  would  I  undertake  to 
decide  what  is,  or  has  been,  the  real  state  of  affairs  : 
he  who  points  out  the  improbability  of  the  current 
story  is  not  bound  to  suggest  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own  t — though  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  invent  any  more  improbable  than 
the  received  one.  One  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
hesitate  in  admitting  the  stories  which  the  ancient 
poets  tell,  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
being  caused  by  imprisoned  giants,  without  being 
called  upon  satisfactorily  to  account  for  those 
phenomena. 

Amidst  the  defect  of  valid  evidence  under  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  we  labour  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  offer  more  than 
here  and  there  a  probable  conjecture ;  or  to  pro- 
nounce how  much    may  be   true,  and    how   much 

*  "Nothing  ca:i  be  more  contrary  than  such  a  philosophy'*  (the 
academic  or  sceptical)  **  to  ihe  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash 
arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstitious  credulity.'* — Fifth 
Essay,  p.  68,  lamo  ;  p.  41,  8vo,  181 7. 

t  See  Hume's  *' Essay  on  Miracles,"  pp.  189,  191,  195,  i2mo; 
pp.  i9:Ji  >97i  201,  202,  8vo,  1767;  pp.  124,  125,  126,  8vo,  1817. 
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fictitious,  in  the  accounts  presented  to  us ;  for  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  case  is  much  niore  open  to 
sceptical  doubts  even  than  some  miraculous  histories;^ 
for  some  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  you 
cannot  consistently  admit  a  part  and  reject  the  rest, 
but  are  bound,  if  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  reality 
of  any  one  miracle,  to  embrace  the  whole  system, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sceptic  to  impeach  the 
evidence  of  all  of  them,  separately  and  collectively : 
whereas  ftere,  each  single  point  requires  to  be  estab- 
lislied  separately,  since  no  one  of  them  authenticates 
the  rest.  Supposing  there  be  a  State  prisoner  at  St 
Helena  (which,  by  the  way,  it  is  acknowleged  many 
of  the  French  disbelieve),  how  do  we  know  who  he 
is,  or  why  he  is  confined  there  ?  There  have  been 
State  prisoners  before  now,  who  were  never  guilty  of 
subjugating  half  Europe,  and  whose  offences  have 
been  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  Admitting  that 
there  have  been  bloody  wars  going  on  for  several 
years  past,  which  is  highly  probable,  .it  does  not 
follow  that  the  events  of  those  wars  were  such  as  we 
have  been  told — that  Buonaparte  was  the  author 
and  conductor  of  them,  or  that  such  a  person  ever 
e)^isted*  What  disturbances  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  government  of  the  French  people,  we,  and 
eVen  nineteen -twentieths  of  tlietn^  have  no  means  of 
learning  but  from  imperfect  hearsay  evidence ;  but 
that  there  have  been  numerous  bloody  wars  with 
France  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons  we  are 
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well  assured :  and  we  are  now  told  that  France  is 
governed  by  a  Bourbon  king  of  the  name  of  Louis, 
who  professes  to  be  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign.  Let  every  one  conjecture  for  himself.  I  am 
far  from  pretending  to  decide  who  may  have  been 
the  governor  or  governors  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  leaders  of  their  armies,  for  several  years  past. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  men  are  indulging  their 
inclination  for  the  marvellous,  they  always  show  a 
strong  propensity  to  accumulate  upon  one  individual 
(real  or  imaginary)  the  exploits  of  many,  besides 
multiplying  and  exaggerating  these  exploits  a 
thousandfold.  Thus,  the  expounders  of  the  ancient 
mythology  tell  us  there  were  several  persons  of  the 
name  of  Hercules  (either  originally  bearing  that 
appellation,  or  having  it  applied  to  them  as  an 
honour),  whose  collective  feats,  after  being  dressed 
up  in  a  sufficiently  marvellous  garb,  were  attributed 
to  a  single  hero.  Is  it  not  just  possible,  that  during 
the  rage  for  words  of  Greek  derivation,  the  title  of 
"Napoleon"  (NaTroXcwv),  which  signifies  "Lion  of 
the  Forest,"  may  have  been  conferred  by  the 
popular  voice  on  more  than  one  favourite  general, 
distinguished  for  irresistible  valour  ?  Is  it  not 
also  possible  that  "Buona  parte"  may  have  been 
originally  a  sort  of  cant  term  applied  to  the  "  good 
(/.^.,  the  bravest  or  most  patriotic)  part"  of  the 
French  army  collectively,  and  have  been  afterwards 
mistaken  for  the  proper  name  of  an  individual  ?     I 
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do  not  profess  to  support  this  conjecture ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  such  mistakes  may  and  do  occur. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  Athenians 
imagined  Anastasis  ("Resurrection")  to  be  a  new 
goddess,  in  whose  cause  Paul  was  preaching. 
Would  it  have  been  thought  anything  incredible  if 
we  had  been  told  that  the  ancient  Persians,  who  had 
no  idea  of  any  but  a  monarchical  government,  had 
supposed  Aristocratia  to  be  a  Queen  of  Sparta  ? 
But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  hypothetical 
cases :  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  Hindoos  at 
this  day  believe  "the  Honourable  East  India 
Company"  to  be  a  venerable  old  lady  of  high 
dignity,  residing  in  this  country.  The  Germans  of 
the  present  day  derive  their  name  from  a  similar 
mistake.  The  first  tribe  of  them  who  invaded  Gaul  * 
assumed  the  honourable  title  of  **  Ger-man,''  which 
signifies  "  warrior  " — (the  words  "  war  "  and  "  guerre," 
as  well  as  "man,"  which  remains  in  our  language 
unaltered,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Teutonic) — 
and  the  Gauls  applied  this  as  a  name  to  the  whole 
race. 

However,  I  merely  throw  out  these  conjectures 
without  by  any  means  contending  that  more 
plausible  ones  might  not  be  suggested.     But  what- 

*  "  Germanise  vocabulum  recens  et  nvper  additum  ;  quoniam,  qui 
primi  Khenum  transgressi  Gallos  expulerint,  ac  nunc  Tungri,  tunc 
Germani  vocati  sint :  ita  nationts  nomen  in  nomen  gentis  evalui^se 
paullalim,  ut  omnes,  primum  a  victore  ob  metom,  mox  a  seipsis  invento 
nomine,  Germani  vocarcntur." — Tacitus,  "De  Mor,  Germ." 
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ever  supposition  we  adopt,  or  whether  we  adopt  any, 
the  objections  to  the  commonly  received  accounts  will 
remain  in  their  full  force,  and  imperiously  demand 
the  attention  of  the  candid  sceptic. 

I  call  upon  those,  therefore,  who  profess  themselves 
advocates  of  free  inquiry — ^who  disdain  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  opinion, 
and  who  will  listen  to  no  testimony  that  runs  counter 
to  experience — ^to  follow  up  their  own  principles 
fairly  and  consistently.  Let  the  same  mode  of 
argument  be  adopted  in  all  cases  alike ;  and  then  it 
can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  hostile  prejudice,  but 
to  enlarged  and  philosophical  views.  If  they  have 
already  rejected  some  histories,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  strange  and  marvellous — of  their  relating 
facts  unprecedented  and  at  variance  with  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature — let  them  not  give  credit  to 
another  history  which  lies  open  to  ihe  very  same 
objections,  the  extraordinary  and  romantic  tale  we 
have  been  just  considering.  If  they  have  discredited 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  are  said  at  least  to 
have  been  disinterested,  and  to  have  braved  persecu- 
tions and  death  in  support  of  their  assertions,  can 
these  philosophers  consistently  listen  to  and  believe 
the  testimony  of  those  who  avowedly  get  money  by 
the  tales  they  publish,  and  who  do  not  even  pretend 
that  they  incur  any  serious  risk  in  case  of  being 
detected  in  a  falsehood  ?  If  in  other  cases  they  have 
refused  to  listen  to  an  account  which  has  passed 
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through  many  intermediate  hands  before  it  rea 
them,  and  which  is  defended  by  those  who  hav 
interest  in  maintaining  it ;  let  them  consider  thn 
how  many  and  what  very  suspicious  hands  this  % 
has  arrived   to  them,  without  the  possibility  (a 
have   shown)  of  tracing  it  back   to  any  decid 
authentic  source,  after  all  ;*  and  likewise  how  stt 
an  interest,  in  every  way,  those  who  have  hith 
imposed  on  them    have  in  keeping  up  the  im| 
ture  :  let  them,  in  short,  show  themselves  as  read] 
detect  the  cheats  and  despise  the  fables  of  politici 
as  of  priests.     But  if  they  are  still  wedded  to 
popular  belief  in  this  point,  let  them  be  consist.^ 
enough  to  admit  the  same  evidence  in  other  ca 
which  they  yield  to  in   this.     If,  after  all  that  1 
been  said,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  they  must- 
least  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  apply  to  tl 
question   the   same  plan   of  reasoning  which    til 
have  made  use  of  in  others ;   and  they  are  con< 
quently  bound  in  reason  and  in  honesty  to  renoufil 
it  altogether. 

*  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  writers  thtmseiues  refer  to  • 
better  authority  than  that  of  an  unnamed  and  unknown  foreii 
corresppndfiDL 
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Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer. 


•♦> 


You  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  profession  which 
has  the  means  of  doing  much  good  to  society,  and 
scarcely  any  temptation  to  do  harm.  You  may 
encourage  genius,  you  may  chastise  superficial 
arrogance,  expose  falsehood,  correct  error,  and  guide 
the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  books  you  praise  and  recommend.  All  this 
too  may  be  done  without  running  the  risk  of  making 
any  enemies,  or  subjecting  yourself  to  be  called  to 
account  for  your  criticism,  however  severe.  While 
your  name  is  unknown,  your  person  is  invulnerable : 
at  the  same  time  your  own  aim  is  sure,  for  you  may 
take  it  at  your  leisure ;  and  your  blows  fall  heavier 
than  those  of  any  writer  whose  name  is  given,  or 
who  is  simply  anonymous.  There  is  a  mysterious 
authority  in  the  plural  we^  which  no  single  name, 
whatever  may  be  its  reputation,  can  acquire ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  this  imposing  style  your 
strictures,    your    praises,    and    your    dogmas    will 
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command  universal  attention,  and  be  received  as  the 
fruit  of  united  talents,  acting  on  one  common 
principle — as  the  judgments  of  a  tribunal  who 
decide  only  on  mature  deliberation,  and  who 
protect  the  interests  of  literature  with  unceasing 
vigilance. 

Such  being  the  high  importance  of  that  office,  and 
such  its  opportunities,  I  cannot  bestow  a  few  hours 
of  leisure  better  than  in  furnishing  you  with  some 
hints  for  the  more  easy  and  effectual  discharge  of  it : 
hints  which  are,  I  confess,  loosely  thrown  together, 
but  which  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  of 
frequent  reflection  and  comparison.  .  And  if  any- 
thing should  strike  you  at  first  sight  as  rather 
equivocal  in  point  of  morality,  or  deficient  in 
liberality  and  feeling,  I  beg  you  will  suppress  all 
such  scruples,  and  consider  them  as  the  offspring 
of  a  contracted  education  and  narrow  way  of 
thinking,  which  a  little  intercourse  with  the  world 
and  sober  reasoning  will  speedily  overcome. 

Now,  as  in  the  conduct  of  life  nothing  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  some  governing  principle  of  actioni 
to  which  all  other  principles  and  motives  must  be 
made  subservient,  so  in  the  art  of  reviewing  I  would 
lay  down  as  a  fundamental  position,  which  you  must 
never  lose  sight  of,  and  which  must  be  the  main- 
spring of  all  your  criticisms — tvrite  what  ivill  sell. 
To  this  golden  rule  every  minor  canon  n^ust  be 
subordinate,  and   must    be    either    immediately  dc- 
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ducible  from  it,  or  at  least  be  made  consistent  with 
it  Be  not  staggered  at  the  sound  of  a  precept, 
which  upon  examination  will  be  found  as  honest  and 
virtuous  as  it  is  discreet  I  have  already  sketched 
out  the  great  services  which  it  is  in  your  power  to 
render  mankind ;  but  all  your  efforts  would  be 
unavailing  if  men  did  not  read  what  you  write. 
Your  utility  therefore,  it  is  plain,  depends  upon  your 
popularity ;  and  popularity  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out humouring  the  taste  and  inclinations  of  men. 

Be  assured  that  by  a  similar  train  of  sound  and 
judicious  reasoning  the  consciences  of  thousands  in 
public  life  are  daily  quieted.  It  is  better  for  the 
State  that  their  party  should  govern  than  any 
other :  the  good  which  they  can  effect  by  the 
exercise  of  power  is  infinitely  greater  than  any 
which  could  arise  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  certain 
subordinate  moral  precepts,  which  therefore  should 
be  violated  without  scruple  whenever  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  leading  purpose.  He  who  sticks  at 
these  can  never  act  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  is 
not  fit  to  act  it  if  he  could.  Such  maxims  may  be 
very  useful  in  ordinary  affairs,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
ordinary  men  ;  but  when  we  mount  into  the  sphere  of 
public  utility,  we  must  adopt  more  enlarged  princi- 
ples, and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cramped  and 
fettered  by  petty  notions  of  right  and  moral  duty. 

When  you  have  reconciled  yourself  to  this  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  you  will  find  many  inferior  advan- 
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tages  resulting  from  it,  which  at  first  did  not  enter 
into  your  consideration.  In  particular,  it  will  greatly 
lighten  your  labours  to  follow  the  public  taste,  instead 
of  taking  upon  you  to  direct  it.  The  task  of  pleasing 
is  at  all  times  easier  than  that  of  instructing  :  at 
least  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  painful  research 
and  preparation,  and  may  be  effected  in  general 
by  a  little  vivacity  of  manner,  and  a  dexterous 
morigeration  (as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it)  to  the  humours 
and  frailties  of  men.  Your  responsibility,  too,  is 
thereby  much  lessened.  Justice  and  candour  can 
only  be  required  of  you  so  far  as  they  coincide  with 
this  main  principle  ;  and  a  little  experience  will 
convince  you  that  these  are  not  the  happiest  means 
of  accomplishing  your  purpose. 

It  has  been  idly  said^  that  a  Reviewer  acts  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  and  that  his  conduct  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  rules  by  which  the  Judge  of  a 
civil  court  is  governed  :  that  he  should  rid  himself  of 
every  bias ;  be  patient,  cautious,  sedate,  and  rigidly 
impartial ;  that  he  should  not  seek  to  show  off 
himself,  and  should  check  every  disposition  to  enter 
into  the  case  as  a  partisan. 

Such  is  the  language  of  superficial  thinkers  ;  but 
in  reality  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
A  Judge  is  promoted  to  that  office  by  the  authority 
of  the  State  ;  a  Reviewer  by  his  own.  The  former 
is  independent  of  control,  and  may  therefore  freely 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ;  the  latter 
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depends  for  his  very  bread  upon  the  breath  of  pubh'c 
opinion  :  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  therefore 
points  out  to  him  a  different  line  of  action.  Besides, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  if  he  ceases  to  please 
he  is  no  longer  read,  and  consequently  is  no  longer 
useful.  In  a  court  of  justice,  too,  the  part  of 
amusing  the  bystanders  rests  with  the  counsel :  in 
the  case  of  criticism,  if  the  Reviewer  himself  does 
not  undertake  it,  who  will  ?  Instead  of  vainly 
aspiring  therefore  to  the  gravity  of  a  magistrate,  I 
would  advise  him,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to 
place  himself  in  the  imaginary  situation  of  a  cross- 
examining  pleader.  He  may  comment,  in  a  vein  of 
agreeable  irony,  upon  the  profession,  the  manner  of 
life,  the  look,  dress,  or  even  the  name  of  the  witness 
he  is  examining  :  when  he  has  raised  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  the  court,  he  may 
proceed  to  draw  answers  from  him  capable  of  a 
ludicrous  turn,  and  he  may  carve  and  garble  these  to 
his  own  liking.  This  mode  of  proceeding  you  will 
find  most  practicable  in  poetry,  where  the  boldness 
of  the  image,  or  the  delicacy  of  thought,  for  which 
the  reader's  mind  was  prepared  in  the  original, 
will  easily  be  made  to  appear  extravagant  or 
affected,  if  judiciously  singled  out  and  detached 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Again,  since 
much  depends  upon  the  rhythm  and  the  terseness  of 
expression,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  destroyed 
by  dropping  a  single  word,  or  transposing  a  phrase,  I 
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have  known  much  advantage  arise  from  not  quoting 
in  the  form  of  a  literal  extract,  but  giving  a  brief 
summary  in  prose  of  the  contents  of  a  poetical 
passage ;  and  interlarding  your  own  language  with 
occasional  phrases  of  the  poem,  marked  with  in- 
verted commas.  These,  and  a  thousand  other  little 
expedients,  by  which  the  arts  of  quizzing  and  banter 
flourish,  practice  will  soon  teach  you.  If  it  should 
be  necessary  to  transcribe  a  dull  passage,  not  very 
fertile  in  topics  of  humour  and  raillery,  you  may 
introduce  it  as  a  "  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's 
manner." 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  powerful  effects  of 
what  is  philosophically  termed  association.  Without 
any  positive  violation  of  truth,  the  whole  dignity  of 
a  passage  may  be  undermined  by  contriving  to  raise 
some  vulgar  and  ridiculous  notions  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader ;  and  language  teems  with  examples  of 
words  by  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  with  the 
difference  only  that  one  excites  a  feeling  of  respect, 
the  other  of  contempt  Thus,  you  may  call  a  fit  of 
melancholy  "  the  sulks,"  resentment  "  a  pet,"  a  steed 
**a  nag,"  a  feast  "a  junketing,"  sorrow  and  affliction 
**  whining  and  blubbering,"  By  transferring  the 
terms  peculiar  to  one  state  of  society  to  analogous 
situations  and  characters  in  another,  the  same  object 
is  attained,  a  drill-sergeant  or  a  cat*and-nine-tails  in 
the  Trojan  War,  a  Lesbos  smack  put  in  to  the  Piraeus^ 
the  penny-post  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  combina- 
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tions  of  the  like  nature,  which,  when  you  have  a 
little  indulged  that  vein  of  thought,  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  never  fail  to  raise  a  smile,  if  not 
immediately  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  yet 
entirely  destructive  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  his 
poem  requires  in  order  to  be  relished. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, because  you  are  chiefly  to  look  here  for 
materials  of  fun  and  irony.  Voyages  and  travels 
indeed  are  no  barren  ground,  and  you  must  seldom 
let  a  number  of  your  Review  go  abroad  without  an 
article  of  this  description.  The  charm  of  this  species 
of  writing,  so  universally  felt,  arises  chiefly  from  its 
uniting  narrative  with  information.  The  interest  we 
take  in  the  story  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  minute 
incident  and  occasional  detail,  which  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  traveller's  feelings,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  disappointments,  and  his  .pleasures.  At 
the  same  time  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  love  of 
novelty  is  gratified  by  continual  information  respect- 
ing the  people  and  countries  he  visits.  If  you  wish, 
therefore,  to  run  down  the  book,  you  have  only  to 
play  off  these  two  parts  against  each  other :  when 
the  writer's  object  is  to  satisfy  the  first  inclination, 
you  are  to  thank  him  for  communicating  to  the 
world  such  valuable  facts — as  whether  he  lost  his 
way  in  the  night — or  sprained  his  ankle — or  had  no 
appetite  to  his  dinner.  If  he  is  busied  about  de- 
scribing the  mineralogy,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
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trade,  &c,,  of  a  country,  you  may  mention  a  hundred 
books  from  whence  the  same  information  may  be 
obtained,  and  deprecate  the  practice  of  emptying  old 
musty  folios  into  new  quartos,  to  gratify  that  sickly 
taste  for  a  smattering  about  everything  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  age. 

In  works  of  science  and  recondite  learning,  the 
task  you  have  undertaken  will  not  be  so  difficult 
as  you  may  imagine.  Tables  of  contents  and 
indexes  are  blessed  helps  in  the  hands  of  a  Re- 
viewer ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  preface  is  the  field 
from  which  his  richest  harvest  is  to  be  gathered. 
In  the  preface  the  author  usually  gives  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  written  on  the  same  subject 
before  ;  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has 
received  from  different  sources,  and  the  reasons  of 
his  dissent  from  former  writers ;  he  confesses  that 
certain  parts  have  been  less  attentively  considered 
than  others,  and  that  information  has  come  to  his 
hands  too  late  to  be  made  use  of;  he  points  out 
many  things  in  the  composition  of  his  work  which 
he  thinks  may  provoke  animadversion,  and  endea- 
vours to  defend  or  to  palliate  his  own  practice. 
Here  then  is  a  fund  of  wealth  for  the  Reviewer, 
lying  upon  the  very  surface ;  if  he  knows  anything 
of  his  business,  he  will  turn  all  these  materials 
against  the  author,  carefully  suppressing  the  source 
of  his  information,  and  as  if  drawing  from  the  stores 
of  his  own  mind,  long  ago   laid   up  for  this  very 
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purpose.  If  the  author's  references  are  correct, 
a  great  point  is  gained ;  for,  by  consulting  a  few 
passages  of  the  original  works,  it  will  be  easy  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  the  air  of  having  a'  previous 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  Your  chief  vantage-ground 
is  that  you  may  fasten  upon  any  position  in  the 
book  you  are  reviewing,  and  treat  it  as  principal  and 
essential,  when  perhaps  it  is  of  little  weight  in  the 
main  argument ;  but,  by  allotting  a  large  share 
of  your  criticism  to  it,  the  reader  will  naturally 
be  led  to  give  it  a  proportionate  importance,  and  to 
consider  the  merit  of  the  treatise  at  issue  upon  that 
single  question.  If  anybody  complains  that  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  parts  remain  unnoticed, 
your  answer  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  attention 
to  all,  and  that  your  duty  is  rather  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  error  than  to  lavish  praises  upon 
that  which,  if  really  excellent,  will'  work  its  way 
in  the  world  without  your  help.  Indeed,  if  the  plan 
of  your  Review  admits  of  selection,  you  had  better 
not  meddle  with  works  of  deep  research  and  original 
speculation,  such  as  have  already  attracted  much 
notice,  and  cannot  be  treated  superficially  without 
fear  of  being  found  out.  The  time  required  for 
making  yourself  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  is 
so  great,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will 
never  pay  for  the  reviewing.  They  are  generally 
the  fruit  of  long  study,  and  of  talents  concentrated 
in  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  object ;  it  is  not  likely 
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therefore  that  you  can  throw  much  new  light  on  a 
question  of  this  nature,  or  even  plausibly  combat  the 
author's  positions  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours» 
which  is  all  you  can  well  afford  to  devote  to  them. 
And,  without  accomplishing  one  or  other  of  these 
points,  your  review  will  gain  no  celebrity,  and  of 
couFse  no  good  will  be  done. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  you  some  insight 
into  the  facilities  with  which  your  new  employment 
abounds :  I  will  only  mention  one  more,  because 
of  its  extensive  and  almost  universal  application 
to  all  branches  of  literature — the  topic,  I  mean, 
which  by  the  old  Rhetoricians  was  called  cS  ivavriiDv. 
That  is,  when  a  work  excels  in  one  quality,  you 
may  blame  it  for  not  having  the  opposite.  For 
instance,  if  the  biographical  sketch  of  a  literary 
character  is  minute  and  full  of  anecdote,  you  may 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  philosophical  reflection, 
and  the  superior  mind  required  to  give  a  judicious 
analysis  of  the  opinions  and  works  of  deceased 
authors ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  latter  method  is 
pursued  by  the  biographer,  you  can  with  equal 
ease  extol  the  lively  colouring  and  truth  and 
interest  of  exact  delineation  and  detail.  This 
topic,  you  will  perceive,  enters  into  style  as  well 
as  matter,  where  many  virtues  might  be  named 
which  are  incompatible ;  and,  whichever  the  author 
has  preferred,  it  will  be  the  signal  for  you  to 
launch    forth   on   the   praises  of  its  opposite,  and 
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continually  to  hold  up  that  to  your  reader  as  the 
model  of  excellence  in  this  species  of  writing. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  why  all  my  instruc- 
tions are  pointed  towards  the  censure  and  not  the 
praise  of  books  ;  but  many  reasons  might  be  given 
why  it  should  be  so.  The  chief  are,  that  this  part 
is  both  easier,  and  will  sell  better.  Let  us  hear  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke  on  a  subject  not  very  dis- 
similar :  "  In  such  cases,"  says  he,  "  the  writer  has 
a  certain  fire  and  alacrity  inspired  into  him  by  a 
consciousness  that,  let  it  fare  how  it  will  with  the 
subject,  his  ingenuity  will  be  sure  of  applause ;  and 
this  alacrity  becomes  much  greater,  if  he  acts  upon 
the  offensive,  by  the  impetuosity  that  always  accom- 
panies an  attack,  and  the  unfortunate  propensity 
which  mankind  have  to  the  finding  and  exaggerat- 
ing faults."  (Pref.  Vindic.  Nat.  Soc,  p.  6.)  You 
will  perceive  that  I  have  on  no  occasion  sanctioned 
the  baser  motives  of  private  pique,  envy,  revenge, 
and  love  of  detraction ;  at  least,  I  have  not  recom- 
mended harsh  treatment  upon  any  of  these  grounds; 
I  have  argued  simply  on  the  abstract  moral  prin- 
ciple which  a  Reviewer  should  ever  have  present  to 
his  mind :  but  if  any  of  these  motives  insinuate 
themselves  as  secondary  springs  of  action,  I  would 
not  condemn  them ;  they  may  come  in  aid  of  the 
grand  leading  principle,  and  powerfully  second  its 
operation. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  these  tedious  precepts^  and 
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to  furnish  you  with  what  speaks  plainer  than  any 
precept,  a  specimen  of  tlie  art  itself,  in  which  several 
of  them  are  embodied.  It  is  hastily  done,  but  it 
exemplifies  well  enough  what  I  have  said  of  the 
poetical  department,  and  exhibits  most  of  those 
qUfilities  which  disappointed  authors  are  fond  of 
railing  at,  under  the  names  of  flippancy,  arrogance, 
conceit,  misrepresentation,  and  malevolence ;  re- 
proaches which  you  will  only  regard  as  so  many 
acknowledgments  of  success  in  your  undertaking^, 
and  infallible  tests  of  an  established  fame  and 
rapidly  increasing  circulation. 


L Allegro:  a  Poem,     By  John  Milton.     No 

Printer's  name. 

It  has  become  a  practice  of  late  with  a  certain 
description  of  people,  who  have  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  to  string  together  a  few  trite  images 
of  rural  scenery,  interspersed  with  vulgarisms  in 
dialect  and  traits  of  vulgar  manners ;  to  dress  up 
these  materials  in  a  sing-song  jingle,  and  to  offer 
them  for  sale  as  a  poem.  According  to  the  most 
approved,  recipes,  something  about  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  schoolboy  topics  of 
Styx,  and  Cerberus,  and  Elysium,  is  occasionally 
thrown  in,  and  the  composition  is  complete.  The 
stock-in-trade   of  these   adventurers    is   in  general 
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scanty  enough,  and  their  art  therefore  consists  in 
disposing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  if  such  be 
the  aim  of  the  writer,  it  is  the  critic's  business  to 
detect  and  defeat  the  imposture ;  to  warn  the 
public  against  the  i)urchase  of  shop-worn  goods 
and  tinsel  wares ;  to  protect  the  fair  trader,  by 
exposing  the  tricks  of  needy  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks ;  and  to  chastise  that  forv/ard  and  noisy 
importunity  with  which  they  present  themselves  to 
the  public  notice. 

How  far  Mr.  Milton  is  amenable  to  this  discipline 
will  best  appear  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  poem 
before  us.  In  the  very  opening  he  assumes  a  tone 
of  authority,  which  might  better  suit  some  veteran 
bard  than  a  raw  candidate  for  the  Delphic  bays : 
for,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  regular  process  of 
invocation,  he  clears  the  way  by  driving  from  his 
presence,  with  sundry  hard  names  and  bitter 
reproaches  on  her  father,  mother,  and  all  the  family, 
a  venerable  personage,  whose  age  at  least,  and  staid 
matron-like  appearance,  might  have  entitled  her  to 
more  civil  language. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy ; 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom. 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn,  &c 

There  is  no  giving  rules,  however,  in  these  matters, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  Perhaps  the  old 
lady  had  been  frequently  warned  off  before,  and 
provoked  this  violence  by  continuing  still  to  lurk 
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about  the  poet's  dwelling.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  reader  will  have  but  too  good  reason  to  remark, 
before  he  gets  through  the  poem,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  tell  the  spirit  of  dulness  to  depart,  and  anotlier  to 
get  rid  of  her  in  reality.  Like  Glendower*s  spirits, 
any  one  may  order  them  away,  "but  will  they  go 
when  you  do  order  them  ? " 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Parnas- 
sian decree  is  obeyed,  and  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  order^  which  is  as  precise  and  wordy  as  if  Justice 
Shallow  himself  had  drawn  it,  that  the  obnoxious 
female  is  sent  back  to  the  place  of  her  birth, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  shrieks,  sights,  &c., 

at  which  we  beg  our  fair  readers  not  to  be  alarmed, 
for  we  can  assure  them  they  are  only  words  of  course 
in  all  poetical  instruments  of  this  nature,  and  mean 
no  more  than  the  "  force  and  arms,"  and  "  instigation 
of  the  devil"  in  a  common  indictment  This 
nuisance  then  being  abated,  we  are  left  at  liberty  to 
contemplate  a  character  of  a  different  complexion, 
"buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair,"  one  who,  although 
evidently  a  great  favourite  of  the  poet's,  and  there- 
fore to  be  received  with  all  due  courtesy,  is  notwith- 
standing introduced  under  the  suspicious  description 
of  an  alias  : 

III  heaven  ycleped  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart -easing  Mirtli. 

Judging  indeed  from  the  light  and  easy  deportment 
of  this  gay   nymph,  one  might  guess   there   were 
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good  reasons  for  a  change  of  name  as  she  changed 
her  residence. 

But  of  all  vices  there  is  none  we  abhor  more  than 
that  of  slanderous  insinuation  ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  our  moral  strictures  to  the  nymph's  mother, 
in  whose  defence  the  poet  has  little  to  say  himself. 
Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name^  there  is  some 
doubt :  for  the  uncertainty  of  descent  on  the  father's 
side  having  become  trite  to  a  proverb,  the  author, 
scorning  that  beaten  track,  has  left  us  to  choose 
between  two  mothers  for  his  favourite,  and  without 
much  to  guide  our  choice  ;  for,  whichever  we  fix 
upon,  it  is  plain  she  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  As  he  seems,  however,  himself  inclined  to  the 
latter  of  the  two,  we  will  even  suppose  it  so  to 
be: 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  thai  breathes  the  springs 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying; 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew,  &c. 

Some  dull  people  might  imagine  that  the  wind 
was  more  like  the  breath  of  spring,  than  spring  the 
breath  of  the  wind  ;  but  we  are  more  disposed  to 
question  the  author's  ethics  than  his  physics,  and 
accordingly  cannot  dismiss  these  May  gambols  with- 
out some  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have  higher 
notions  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Maypole  than  we 
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have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  it.  Or  perhaps 
he  thought  to  shelter  the  equivocal  nature  of  this 
affair  under  tliat  sanction.  To  us  however,  who  can 
hardly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  "vice  loses 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,"  neither  the 
remoteness  of  time  nor  the  gaiety  of  the  season 
furnishes  a  sufficient  palliation.  "  Violets  blue  "  and 
"  fresh-blown  roses  "  are,  to  be  sure,  more  agreeable 
objects  of  the  imagination  than  a  ginshop  in 
Wapping  or  a  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair  ;  but  in 
point  of  morality  these  are  distinctions  without  a 
difference ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  cultivation  of  mind, 
which  teaches  us  to  reject  and  nauseate  these  latter 
objects,  aggravates  the  case  if  our  improvement  in 
taste  be  not  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  im- 
provement of  morals. 

If  the  reader  can  reconcile  himself  to  this  latitude 
of  principle,  the  anachronism  will  not  long  stand  in 
his  way.  Much,  indeed,  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  union  of  ancient  mythology  with  modern 
notions  and  manners.  It  is  a  sort  of  chronological 
metaphor — an  artificial  analogy,  by  which  ideas, 
widely  remote  and  heterogeneous,  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  the  mind  is  delighted  by  this  unex- 
pected assemblage,  as  it  is  by  the  combinations  of 
figurative  language. 

Thus  in  that  elegant  interlude,  which  the  pen  of 
Ben  Jonson  has  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  loves  of 
Hero  and  Leanclcr  : 
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Gentles,  that  no  longer  your  expectations  may  wander, 
Behold  our  chief  actor,  amorous  Leander, 
With  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  lapped  about  him  like  a  scarf, 
For  he  yet  serves  his  father,  a  dyer  in  Puddle  Wharf; 
Which  place  v^e*ll  make  bold  with,  to  call  it  our  Abydus, 
As  the  Bank  side  is  our  Sestos,  and  Lt  it  not  be  denied  us. 

And  far*  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  use  of  so 
reasonable  a  liberty ;  especially  if  the  request  be 
backed  (as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M.)  by  the 
craving  and  imperious  necessities  of  rhyme.  What 
man  who  has  ever  bestrode  Pegasus  but  for  an 
hour,  will  be  insensible  to  such  a  claim  ? 

Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
attendants  of  this  "  debonair "  nymph,  in  all  the 
minuteness  of  a  German  dramatis  personae,  or  a 
rope-dancer's  handbill : 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  aud  bring  wiih  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity  ; 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 

The  author,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  being  admit- 
ted of  the  crew,  skips  and  capers  about  upon  "  the 
light  fantastic  toe,"  that  there  is  no  following  him. 
He  scampers  through  all  the  categories,  in  search  of 
his  imaginary  beings,  from  substance  to  quality,  and 
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back  again  ;  from  thence  to  action,  passion,  habit,  &c., 
with  incredible  celerity.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
have  expected  cranks,  nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles 
as  part  of  a  group,  in  which  Jest,  Jollity,  Sport  and 
Laughter  figure  away  as  full-formed  entire  person- 
ages ?  The  family  likeness  is  certainly  very  strong 
in  the  two  last,  and  if  we  had  not  been  told  we 
should  perhaps  have  thought  the  act  of  deriding  as 
appropriate  to  laughter  as  to  sport. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  stage  direc- 
tions ? 

Come^  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

Are  the  words  used  synonymously  ?  Or  is  it  meant 
that  this  airy  gentry  shall  come  in  at  a  minuet  step, 
and  go  off  in  a  jig  ?  The  phenomenon  of  a  tripping- 
crank  is  indeed  novel,  and  would  doubtless  attract 
numerous  spectators.  But  it  is  difficult  to  guess  to 
whom  among  this  jolly  company  the  poet  addresses 
himself,  for  immediately  after  the  plural  appellative 
[you],  he  proceeds  : 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

Mo  sooner  is  this  fair  damsel  introduced,  but 
Mr.  M.,  with  most  unbecoming  levity,  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  makes  a  request  of  her  companion, 
which  is  rather  greedy,  that  he  may  live  with  both 
of  them : 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
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Even  the  gay  libertine  who  sung,  "  How  happy  could 
I  be  with  either,"  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  But  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  laxity  of 
Mr.  M.'s  amatory  notions. 

The  poet,  intoxicated  with  the  charms  of  his 
mistress,  now  rapidly  runs  over  the  pleasures  which 
he  proposes  to  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
society.  But  though  he  has  the  advantage  of  being 
his  own  caterer,  either  his  palate  is  of  a  peculiar 
structure,  or  he  has  not  made  the  most  judicious 
selection.  To  begin  the  day  well,  he  will  have  the 
skylark 

to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow ^ 
And  at  his  window  bid  good  morrow. 

The  skylark,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  nature  of 
that  bird,  must  come  in  spite  of  something  else  as 
well  as  of  sorrow,  to  the  performance  of  this  office. 
In  his  next  image  the  natural  history  is  better 
preserved,  and  as  the  thoughts  are  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  the  day,  we  will  venture  to  transcribe  the 
passage,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's 
manner : 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  ; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 
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Is  it  not  lamentable  that,  after  all,  whether  it  is  the 
cock  or  the  poet  that  listens,  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  reader's  conjecture?  Perhaps  also  his  em- 
barrassment may  be  increased  by  a  slight  resem- 
blance of  character  in  these  two  illustrious  personages, 
at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  extent  and  numbers 
of  their  seraglio. 

After  a  flaming  description  of  sunrise,*  on  which 
occasion  the  clouds  attend  in  their  very  best  liveries, 
the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day  proceeds  in  the  usual 
manner.  Whistling  ploughmen,  singing  milkmaids, 
and  sentimental  shepherds  are  always  to  be  had  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and,  if  well  grouped,  serve  to 
fill  up  the  landscape  agreeably  enough.  On  this 
part  of  the  poem  we  have  only  to  remark,  that 
if  Mr.  John  Milton  proposes  to  make  himself  merry 
with 

Rjusset  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest, 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Sliallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide, 
Towers  and  battlement^:,  &c.  &c  &c., 

he  will  either  find  himself  egregiously  disappointed, 
or  he  must  possess  a  disposition  to  merriment  which 
even  Democritus  himself  might  envy.  To  such  a 
pitch  indeed  does  this  solemn  indication  of  joy 
sometimes  rise,  that  we  are  inclined  to   give  him 
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credit    for   a   literal    adherence    to    the    Apostolic 
precept,  "  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms." 

At  length,  however,  he  hies  away  at  the  sound  of 
bell-ringing,  and  seems  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the 
tippling  and  fiddling  and  dancing  of  a  village  wake  ; 
but  his  fancy  is  soon  haunted  again  by  spectres  and 
goblins,  a  set  of  beings  not  in  general  esteemed  the 
companions  or  itispirers  of  mirth. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said ; 
And  he,  by  friar's  Ian  them  led. 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend. 
And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Mr.  M.  seems  indeed  to  have  a  turn  for  this  species 
of  nursery  tales  and  prattling  lullabies ;  and  if  he 
will  studiously  cultivate  his  talent  he  need  not 
despair  of  figuring  in  a  conspicuous  corner  of  Mr. 
Newbury's  shop-window  ;  unless  indeed  Mrs.  Trimmer 
should  think  fit  to  proscribe  those  empty  levities  and 
idle  superstitions  by  which  the  world  has  been  too 
long  abused. 
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From  these  rustic  fictions  we  are  transported  to 
another  species  of  hum: 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies^  whose  bright  eyes 
Hain  influence^  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

To  talk  of  the  bright  eyes  of  ladies  judg^ing  the 
prize  of  wit  is  indeed  with  the  poets  a  Intimate 
species  of  humming:  but  would  not,  we  may  ask, 
the  rain  from  these  ladies'  bright  eyes  rather  tend  to 
dim  their  lustre?  Or  is  there  any  quality  in  a 
shower  of  influence^  which,  instead  of  deadening, 
serves  only  to  brighten  and  exhilarate  ?  Whatever 
the  case  may  be,  we  would  advise  Mr.  M.  by  all 
means  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  knights  and 
barons  bold  ;  for  if  he  has  nothing  but  his  wit  to 
trust  to,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that,  without  a 
large  share  of  most  undue  influence^  he  must  be 
content  to  see  the  prize  adjudged  to  his  com- 
petitors. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  little  need  be  said. 
The  author  does  seem  somewhat  more  at  home 
when  he  gets  among  the  actors  and  musicians, 
though  his  head  is  still  running  upon  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  and  Pluto,  and  other  sombre  gentry,  who 
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are  ever  thrusting  themselves  in  where  we  least 
expect  them,  and  who  chill  every  rising  emotion  of 
mirth  and  gaiety. 

He  appears,  however,  to  be  so  ravished  with  this 
sketch  of  festive  pleasures,  or  perhaps  with  himself 
for  having  sketched  them  so  well,  that  he  closes 
with  a  couplet,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
Sternhold : 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

Of  Mr.  M.'s  good  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  in  every  com- 
pact of  this  nature  there  are  two  opinions  to  be 
consulted.  He  presumes,  perhaps,  upon  the  poetical 
powers  he  has  displayed,  and  considers  them  as 
irresistible ;  for  every  one  must  observe  in  how 
different  a  strain  he  avows  his  attachment  now  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem.     Then  it  was. 

If  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

But  having,  it  should  seem,  established  his  preten- 
sions, he  now  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  notice  that 
•he  means  to  live  with  her,  because  he  likes  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be  possessed 
of  some  fancy  and  talent  for  rhyming ;  two  most 
dangerous  endowments,  which  often  unflt  men  for 
acting  a  useful  part  in  life,  without  qualifying  them 
for  that  which  is  great  and  brilliant     If  it  be  true, 
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as  we  have  heard,  that  he  has  declined  advantageous 
prospects  in  business  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his 
poetical  humour,  we  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  resolution.  With  the 
help  of  Cocker  and  common  industry  he  may  be- 
come a  respectable  scrivener ;  but  it  is  not  all  the 
Zephyrs,  and  Auroras,  and  Corydons,  and  Thyrsises, 
aye,  nor  his  junketing  Queen  Mab  and  drudging 
goblins^  that  will  ever  make  him  a  poet. 
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zao  sttl^ects.    Qoth,  <ir. 


FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  AND  GARDENING. 

Gardening  at  a  Glance.  By  George  Glenny.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  y,  6d, 

Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.    By  J.  D.  Prior.    Coloured 

Plates.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  &/. 

%*  A  Chbap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  fisscy  boards,  zj.  6d, 

Garden  Botany.  Containing  a  Familiar  and  Scientific  Descrip- 
tion of  most  of  the  Hardy  and  Half*hardy  Plants  introduced  into  the  Flower 
Garden.  By  Agnbs  Catlow.  so  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  6f 
Ohistratioiis.    91U 


